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PREFACE. 


Thb  following  Lectures  were  read  in  the  University 
of  Edinbui^h,  for  twenty-four  years.  The  publication 
of  them,  at  present,  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
choice.  Imperfect  copies  of  them  in  manusimpt,  from 
notes  taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were 
first  privately  handed  about ;  and  afterwards  frequently 
exposed  to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw  them 
circulate  so  currently,  as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print,  ^ 
and  found  himself  often  threatened  with  surreptitious 
publications  of  them,  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time 
that  they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  rather 
than  come  into  public  view  under  some  very  defective 
and  erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of 
youth  into  the  study  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  Composi- 
tion.   With  the  same  intention  they  are  now  published ; 
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and,  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures,  in  which  they 
were  at  first  composed,  is  still  retained.  The  author 
gives  them  to  the  world,  neither  as  a  work  wholly 
original,  nor  as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of 
others.  On  every  subject  contained  in  them,  he  has 
thought  for  himself.  He  consulted  his  own  ideas 
and  reflections:  and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be 
found  in  these  Lectures  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the 
same  time,  he  availed  himself  of  the  ideas  and  re- 
flections of  others,  as  far  as  he  thought  them  proper 
to  be  adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner  was  his 
duty  as  a  public  professor.  It  was  incumbent  on 
him,  to  convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that 
could  improve  them;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was 
new,  but  what  might  be  useful,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  came.  He  hopes,  that  to  such  as  are  studying  to 
cultivate  their  taste,  to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare 
themselves  for  public  speaking  or  composition,  his 
Lectures  will  afibrd  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
what  relates  to  these  subjects,*  than,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  is  to  be  received  from  any  one  book  in  our 
language. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he 
has  generally  referred  to  the  books  which  he  con- 
sulted, as  for  as  he  remembers  them ;  that  the  readers 
might  be  directed  to  any  farther  illustration  which 
they  afford.  But,  as  such  a  length  of  time  has' 
elapsed   since    the    first  composition  of    his   Lectures, 
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he  may,  perhaps,  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
some  author  into  whose  writings  he  had  then  looked, 
without  now  remembering  whence  he  derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning 
such  a  variety  of  authors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as 
come  under  his  consideration,  he  cannot  expect  that 
all  his  readers  will  concur  with  him.  The  subjects 
are  of  such  a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diver- 
sity of  taste  and  sentiment :  and  the  author  will 
respectfully  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  Lecturing  style,  as 
best  fitted  for  conveying  instruction,  he  has  aimed, 
in  his  langus^e,  at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If, 
after  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  take,  in  criticising  the  style  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  in  our  language,  his  own  style  shall  be  thought 
open  to  reprehension,  all  that  he  can  say  is,  that  his 
book  will  add  one  to  the  many  proofe  already  afforded 
to  the  world,  of  its  being  much  easier  to  give  in- 
struction than  to  set  example. 
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Thb  proper  object  of  prefatory  remarks  is  to  mtroddee  or 
to  recommend  the  volume  to  which  they  are  prefixed  In  the 
present  undertakings  however,  there  is  no  scope  for  either.  Dr. 
Blair's  **  Lectures  onBhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lettres"  have  now 
been  before  the  public  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  centuiy, 
and  still  retain  their  original  high  position  in  popular  esteem,  not- 
withstanding the  questionable  character  of  some  of  the  Author's 
canons  of  criticism,  and  the  occasional  contradiction  of  his  own 
rules  for  style  and  structure  in  his  own  sentences.  The  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  will  afford 
a  angular  example  of  the  latter. 

'^Betainiiig  the  simplicity  of  the  Lecturing  style  as  best  fitted 
ioT  /Conveying  instruction,  he  has  aimed  in  his  language  at  no 
more  thf.n  perspicuity.  If,  after  the  liberties  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  take  in  criticizing  the  style  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  in  the  language,  his  own  style  shall  be  thought 
opeuxio  reprehension,  all  thai  he  can  say  is,  that  his  book  will 
add  one  to  the  many  proofs  already  afforded  to  the  world,  of  its 
being  much  easier  to  give  instruction  than  to  set  example." 

**  AU  that  he  can  say  m,  that  his  book.''     It  had  been  better  if 

our  Author  had  here  avoided  the  repetition  of  the  word  the^ 

j/  which  detracts  from  the  harmony  of  the  sentence,  without  add- 

ii^  to  its  strength.    According  to  his  own  rule,*  ^Hhis  extended 

•  Lect  XX.    Criiicwm  on  the  Spectttcr,  No.  411. 
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sort  of  phraseology  is  proper  only  when  some  assertion  of  con- 
sequence is  adyanced,"  and  the  repetition  of  such  little  words  as 
that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  ''  redundant  and  enfeebling."  But 
there  is  a  much  more  grave  offence  against  the  rules  of  expres- 
sion in  the  concluding  clause,  where  Dr.  Blair's  good  taste  has 
not  preserved  him  from  a  use,  or  rather  an  abuse,  of  the  parti- 
ciple present,  which  is  utterly  inadmissible  into  the  serious  and 
didactic  style.  ''  Proofs  afforded  to  the  world  of  its  being  easier 
to  give  instruction  than  to  set  example."  Better  if  the  sentence 
had  run  tiius:  *'If  .  .  .  lus  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to 
reprehension,  he  can  only  say  that  his  book  will  add  one  to  the 
many  proofs  already  afforded  to  the  world,  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  give  instruction  than  to  set  example." 

We  do  not  cite  this  instance  of  inaccuracy,  or  rather  in- 
elegance, with  any  view  of  detracting  from  Dr.  Blair's  weU 
earned  reputation,  but  simply  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  Homer  is  not  less  entitled  to 
the  pre-eminence  among  all  classic  Poets,  because  his  muse, 
especially  in  the  Odyssey,  is  seized  with  an  occasional  fit  of 
drowsiness ;  nor  is  Dr.  Blair  less  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of 
the  purity  and  perspicuity  of  style  that  he  commends,  because 
two  or  three  vulgarisms  and  five  or  six  Scotticbms,  are  in- 
terspersed throughout  forty-seven  Lectures,  filling  a  closely 
pxinted  volume.  We  would  only  caution  the  student  of  elo- 
quence against  yielding  himself  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  any 
authority,  however  deservedly  paramount ;  and  lead  him  to  con- 
sider that  he  has  not  perfectly  mastered  Dr.  Blair's  principles 
of  criticism,  unless  they  have  opened  his  eyes  to  occasional  defects 
or  blemishes  in  Dr.  Blair's  own  style.  And  having  premised 
this  caution,  we  will  proceed  to  the  only  task  which  remains  for 
the  writer  of  a  Preface  to  a  work  of  such  established  and  merited 
reputation,  by  endeavouring  to  supply  some  useful  information 
concerning  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  En^ish  Language, 
which  did  not,  from  circumstances,  enter  into  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Blair,  but  which  may  neither  be  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable 
to  those  who  desire  to  be  initiated  into  the  '^  study  of  Belles 
Lettres  and  of  English  Composition." 

**  The  history  of  the  English  Language,"  observes  the  Pro- 
fessor in  Lect  ix.,  **  can  be  clearly  traced."  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, devote  any  portion  of  his  Lectures  to  tiie  important  and 
interesting  task  of  tracing  its  progress;  but  states  only  in  general 
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terms  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  order  to  account 
for  tihe  manifold  irregularities  and  anomalies  which  pervade  it 
in  every  part  What  then  he  has  left  undone  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  accomplish ;  peculiar  facilities  being  afforded  for 
invest^atii:^  the  origin,  and  tracing  the  progress  of  the  English 
Language  as  computed  with  many  others.  We  have  the  oak 
in  the  sapling :  we  follow  the  stream  backward  to  its  source. 

1.  « The  Teutonic  Dialect,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  « is  the  basis  of 
our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in  three 
forms:  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman,  all  which 
have  mingled  together  in  our  language."  Now  this  statement 
must  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  Of  the  Danish  there 
are  no  vestiges  discoverable  in  the  English  language,  and  the 
process  of  its  formation  will  be  more  distinctly  traced  if  we  con- 
aider  it  as  developed  in  the  four  following  stages  or  periods : — 

L  Pure  Saxon.    From  A.D.  680  to  A.D.  1200. 

n.  The  Intermediate  Diction.  From  A.D.  1200  to  A.D.  1340. 

IIL  The  Progressive  EngUsL  From  A.D.  1340  to  A.D.  1500. 

IV.  The  Perfect  English.  Commencing  with  the  writers 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  consummated  in  those  of  the 
Elizabethan  age. 

2.  The  earliest  written  monument  of  the  Teutonic  Dialect 
which  has  been  preserved  is  a  version  of  the  Gospels  made  by 
Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Mssso-Goths,  about  A.  D.  360.  He  is 
stud' to  have  invented  the  Gothic  alphabet,  which  is^simply  an 
adaptation,  or  distortion  rather,  of  the  Boman.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  evidently  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  A.D.  446.  Whatever  of  civilization 
or  literature  had  emanated  from  the  Romans,  antecedently  to 
this  period,  was  then  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  an  undiscrimi- 
nating  desolation.  The  Saxons  were  essentially  a  new  people, 
iE^bsprbing  or  annihilating  the  inhabitants  whom  they  found: 
and  as  Tacitus  states  that  the  Goths,  in  his  time,  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  alphabetic  writing,  so  we  may  suppose  that  the 
language  of  the  Saxons  also  was  destitute  of  an  alphabet,  until 
the  Chiafltiari  religibn  was  revived  in  England  by  Augustine 
and  his  brother  missionaries,  who  arrived  in  this  land  about 
A.  D.  596.  The  instructions  which  Pope  Gregory  had  given 
to  this  devoted  company  breathe  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion lughly  crecBtable  to  that  distinguished  pomtiff.  "Intro- 
duce into  the  English  Church,"  he  said  to  Augustine,  "  what- 
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ever  good  thou  cimst  collect  from  any  church ;'  the  thing  must 
Bot  be  loved  for  the  place,  but  the  place  for  the  thing."  One  of 
the  good  things  ascribed  to  Augustine,  accordingly,  was  the 
adaptation  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  the  symbolic  expression  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language ;  itself  a  giant-stride  towards  dvili- 
zation,  though  nearly  a  century  intervenes  before  we  observe 
the  fruit  of  its  practical  application  in  the  rescue  of  even  one 
short  poem  from  oblivion. 

3.  Whether,  however,  the  honour  of  forming  the  Saxon 
alphabet  belongs  to  Augustine  or  not,  we  may  safely  assign 
the  date  of  its  invention  to  the  close  of  the  sixth,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  century;  while  the  shape  of  the 
letters  establishes,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  fact  of 
its  formation  immediately  from  the  Roman.  All  that  remains 
of  Saxon  literature  has  of  necessity  been  handed  down  by 
MSS.,  and  in  these  the  letters  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  in  which  they  are  written.  The  earliest 
written  piece  in  Saxon  is  a  fragment  of  a  poem  composed  by 
Caedmon  the  Monk,  who  died  about  A.D.  680.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  hymn  was  written  are  thus  related  by 
the  venerable  Bede. 

4.  It  was  customary  at  Saxon  entertainments,  that  the  guests 
should  accompany  their  own  voices  in  succession  with  the  harp : 
their  songs  must  have  been  obviously,  therefore,  in  the  vernacular 
dialect,  and  the  subjects  of  these  extemporary  prolusions  were 
oonfinedj  in  all  probability,  to  the  delights  of  drinking  and  the 
trophies  of  war.  At  such  a  feast  was  present  one  Caedmon,  or 
Chedmon,  who  had  for  many  years  followed  the  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  cowherd,  and  had  already  attained  to  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  The  guests  sang  as  usual,  each  in  his  turn,  ketituB  causd 
(for  the  sake  of  promoting  conviviality),  and  the  harp  was  passed 
accordingly  from  one  to  another.  Caedmon  saw  it  approaching 
himself,  and  conscious  of  his  own  inability  to  produce  any- 
thing deserving  the  attention  of  the  company,  quitted  the  table 
abmptly  and  retired  to  his  own  home.  But  the  mortifying 
sense  of  inferiority  followed  him  to  his  pillow,  and  haunted  him 
even  in  his  sleep.  He  dreamt  that  a  stranger  presented  him  a 
harp  and  invited  him  to  sing.  He  declined,  alleging  the  failure 
of  the  preceding  day  as  a  proof  that  he  really  had  not  the  power. 
"  Nay,**  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  but  you  hayu  the  power.** 
**  What  then  would  you  have  me  sing^"  demanded  the  astonished 
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Ciedinon?     "The  Creation,"  replied  the  myeterious  visitant; 
and  immediately,  ftom  whatever  cause,  the  poetical  faculties  of 
the  dreamer  were  supematurally  quickened  to  the  production  of 
a  short  poem  on  the  subject — no  unsubstantial  phantom  of  the 
imagination, ...  for  he  remembered  it  when  he  awoke.     To  our 
obtuse  apprehension,  the  piece  will  appear  more  laudable*  for  its 
piety  than  its  poetry ;  and  however  the  thoughts  may  be  of 
heaven,  the  language  will  scarcely  appear  too  elevated  for  a- 
mere  earthly  minstreL     Camden,  however,  in  his  "  Remaines 
concerning  Britdn,^  speaks  enthusiastically  of  **  old  Caddmon, 
who,  by  divine  inspiration,  became  so  sweet  a  poet  in  our 
English  tongue,  that  by  his  sweet  verses,  full  of  inspiration,  he 
withdrew  many  from  vice  to  virtue  and  a  reli^ous  fear  of  God.** 
It  is  true,  he  qualifies  this  rather  exuberant  eulogium  by  ad- 
mitting, that  **  the  age  was  so  overcast  vrith  the  thick  fogs  of 
ignorance,  that  every  little  spark  of  learning  seemed  wonderfuL" 
So  brightly,  however,  shone  this  "  little  spark"  in  the  eyes  of 
the  good  monks  of  Whitby,  that  after  a  farther  trial  of  hv$ 
powers,   either    they  or  the    abbess  of    St.    Hilda,    soUcitedl 
Casdmon  to  renounce  his  undignijGed  occupation,   assume  the 
habit  of  their  order,  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  culti- 
vation of  religious  poetry.   He  complied, .  .  and  having  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  scripture  history  from  his  fonner 
masters,  made  such  good  use  of  it,  that  he  versified  the  entire 
contents  of  the  Bible,  with  a  success  that  defied,  according  to 
Bede,  all  future  competition.     Unquestionably,  if  the  Saxon 
poems  attributed  to  this  writer,  of  which  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has 
given  a  copious  analysis  in  the  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
are  really  his  production,  the  commendations  of  Bede,  and  even 
d  Camden,  would  be  by  no  means  imdeserved,  and  we  should 
justly  designate  Ctedmon  as  the  Homer  of  Saxon  poetry. 

5.  This  earliest  accredited  and  xmdoubted  specimen  of  that 
language,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  our  present  English,  may 
profitably  be  submitted  to  a  verbal  analysis,  for  it  will  establish 
several  principles  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  subsequent 
inquiries.  First,  it  will  present  a  fair  average  of  the  proportion 
which  Saxon  primitives  bear,  in  our  received  vocabulary,  to  de- 
rivatives from  other  sources.  Secondly,  it  will  exhibit,  in 
several  striking  instances,  the  affinity  of  the  Saxon  with  the 
Latin  aad  the  Grreek,  for  which  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
aooount  on  any  hypothesis  which  may  be  satisfactory  to  himself. 
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It  will  be  our  prudence  in  this  short  summary,  to  avoid  aU  de- 
batable ground,  content  with  exhibiting  facts  as  premises,  and 
leaving  conclusions  to  be  drawn  by  others. 

6.  Cawimon's  heaven-inspired  production  consists  only  of 
eighteen  lines ;  and  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  will  appear  from 
the  literal  English  translation,  which  is  printed  in  the  parallel 
column,  the  equivalent  words  in  each  being  printed  in  the  italic 
character. 


Nu  we  tetolan  herigeao 

Hc^on-rice's  tMarcf, 

Metodes  mihU, 

And  Aii'mod  g^UtanCy 

Wiore  wxddor  fader, 

Swa  he  wuldres  (y)  ge-whaw  (•) 

£ce  Dribten ! 

Ord  onstealde. 

Hg  tanBtgtieap 

Eor^n  biamum 

Heofon  to  rofe, 

Halig  Scyppend  t 

Tha  tniddan  gturd^ 

Mon-cynnes  ueard, 

£ce  DrihtDt ! 

(Efter  teode 

Firum  foldao, 

Frea  elmihtig ! 


Now  «M  thall  to-pnise 

Hmven-Kingdom^  guardian. 

Creator's  might. 

And  hu  mind  thougku, 

Oftporkt  glorious  Fath§r, 

At  he  of  every  (•)  glory  (^)  (wonder) 

Eternal  Lord 

Beginning  establiahed. 

HeSnithaper 

EarthfoT'baims  (children) 

Heaven  to  roof,  (canopy). 

Holy  Shaper  ! 

The  md-eatih, 

MafdandU  guardian. 

Eternal  Lord, 

AJUrwardM  made 

For-men  the-ground. 

Father  Almgkty  I 


7.  From  this  view  it  will  appear,  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Saxon  words  in  the  poem  of  C^dmon  are  terms  in  present  use, 
and  of  the  remainder  several  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
tracing  them  to  a  common  source.  What  is  rte,  a  kingdom,  gen. 
ric'esi  but  the  theme  reff  in  reffo;  and  crd,  the  beginning,  but 
the  theme  of  ord-ior,  to  begin?  What  is  wearc,  work,  but 
ipyov,  digammated,  ovtfyyov;  feeder  but  irariip;  rofe  but 
6)po^oc?  Who  cannot  trace  what  may  be  termed  an  idiomatic 
affinity  in  haUgy  from  Iwk  or  whole,  L  q.  Latin  ianiegert  What  is 
ftr  a  man,  of  which^r-tim  is  the  dative,  but  equivalent  by  a  com- 
mon interchange  to  the  Latin  vir'i  What  is  ge-^hmsy  but  a  comr 
pound  of  kindred  formation  with  cujus-qtie :  and  what  is  the  dative 
termination  um,  but  the  reflection  of  the  invariable  Greek 
suffix  in  the  plural  genitive  tav  ?  Receiving  then  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  in  such  a  state,  nearly  a  century  after  the  arrival  of 
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Augustine,  how  can  we  foim  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of  its 
original  resources?  or  how  can  we  amgik  any  limits  to  tbs 
accessions  which  it  may  have  receiTed  during  this  interval  <^ 
darkness,  6rom  the  patient  and  quiet  industry  of  the  tnisaonaries 
and  their  successors  P  We  cannot  bUt  believe,  that  they  who 
made  every  monastery,  whatever  else  it  might  be,  a  sanctuary 
and  school  of  learning,  would  incorporate  suitable  symbols  firoid 
their  own  language,  when  they  could  not  find  any  in  the  rude 
dialect  of  their  untoward  and  uncouth  disciples.  Thus  we  may 
rationaUy  account  for  the  more  obvious  and  striking  of  these 
affinities,  whether  of  diction  or  of  regimen;  unless  we  prefer  the 
hypothesis  of  the  eccentric  Yerstegan,  who  deriving  babble  froni 
Babel,  L  e.  confusion,  gravely  pronounces  the  unmusical  Ten* 
tonic  to  have  been  the  veritable  language  in  which  Adam  wooed 
his  flpouse,  and  the  arch-tempter  charmed  the  mother  of  mankind. 

8.  The  short  poem  which  has  been  given  may  serve  aS  a  spe- 
cimen, and  a  very  favourable  specimen,  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  style,  of  Saxon  poetry.  Drinking  and  battle  were  no  longer 
the  exclusive  themes  of  verse ; .  .  and  religion  softened  and  hu- 
manized, if  it  did  not  elevate  or  enliven,  the  vernacular  strains. 
But  the  era  of  imaginative  poetry  was  yet  to  come.  Romances^ 
minstrels,  troubadours,  were  to  open  the  path  into  the  realms  of 
fancy  ;  at  present,  being  only  the  narrative  of  fact,  poetry 
dwindled  into  mere  periphrasis.  To  borrow  a  term  from  tite 
Greek  tragedian,  it  consisted  principally  in  polyonomy.  Thus, 
in  the  short  poem  already  given,  no  less  than  seven  lines  out  of 
eighteen  are  periphrases  of  Deity ;  and  in  a  poem  on  the  deluge, 
imputed  to  iUs  same  Csedmon,  there  are  no  less  than  twenfy- 
ox  periphrases  for  the  ark,  some  of  which  are  highly  poetical 
It  is  designated  '^  the  greatest  of  watery  chambers,  the  greatest 
searhouse,  the  house  of  the  deep,  the  palace  of  the  ocean,  the 
wooden  fortress,  the  buitdtng  of  the  waves,  and  the  happy  recej^ 
tade."  Suffident  this  to  explain  what  we  intend  by  periphrasis 
or  polyonomy,  viz.  the  repetition  of  the  idea  with  variation  only 
of  ihe  terms.  '' 

9.  If  is  a  singular  fact,  that  from  the  time  of  Caednion  to  the 
days  of  the  admirable  Alfred,  there  is  not,  if  we  may  trust  one 
of  the  most  competent  living  authorities, '  a  single  affectionate 
alluuon  to  the  fair  sex  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  poem  whatever.' 
For  this  it  ii^  not  difficult  to  account  The  national  bards, 
**  Bcopas**  or  ehapers,  as  they  were  termed  (noinrai)  were  content 
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with  the  raw  material  on  which  nature  had  tried  her  '  prentice 
han/  and  could  only  model  the  hero  or  the  homicide  (convertible 
terms)  in  features  as  grotesque  as  they  were  gigantic.  Woman 
was  degraded  into  that  condition  of  domestic  servitude,  which  is 
invariably  the  attribute  and  accompaniment  of  barbarism :  and  it 
was  long  after  the  time  of  Alfred  when  the  coronation  of  a  queen 
endangered  even  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  the  stability  of  the 
throne.  The  ecclesiastical  profession  might  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  better  things ;  but  though  Gregory  L  had  decided  that 
clerks  in  minor  orders  might  marry,  the  very  limitation  consigned 
all  its  more  distinguished  members  to  perpetual  celibacy ;  while 
it  must  be  palpably  evident,  that  the  monastic  rule  oomiects  with 
itself,  as  a  nepessary  consequence,  the  degradation  of  the  female 
sex.  On  the  one  ha^id,  therefore,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war;  on  the  other,  monkish  legends,  and  treatises  of  divinity  in 
verse,  engaged  and  evaporated  the  national  intellect;  even  the 
scanty  channels  in  which  a  sluggish  stream  of  learning  had 
begun  to  flow,  were  gradually  choked  up ;  and  when  Alfred  took, 
the  kingdom,  in  the  year  871,  there  were  very  few  priests  on 
this  side  the  Humber,  and  not  many  beyond  it,  who  could  un- 
derstand their  daily  prayers  in  English,  or  translate  any  letter 
from  the  Latin.  *'  They  were  so  few,"  says  Alfred,  "  that  I 
cannot  recollect  one  instance  south  of  the  Thames,  when  I  took 

« 

the  kingdom." 

10.  Was  then  this  long  interval  of  two  centuries  enveloped  in. 
total  darkness?  Are  there  no  stars  of  literature  emeiging^ 
through  the  gloom  ?  Dpubtless  there  were  names  which  would 
have  dcme  honour  to  any  period — Aldhelm,  Bede,  Alcuin,  Eri- 
gena,  and  Asser.  But  these  great  men  wrote,  not  for  their 
countrymen,  but  for  the  world :  and  Latin  was  the  universal 
language.  In  Latin,  therefore,  they  recorded  their  works» 
contemning  their  native  Saxon  as  though  it  were  unmingled 
dross,  and  contained  no  elements,  which  their  diligence  and  dex- 
terity could  evolve,  of  the  pure  and  predous  gold.  It  is  indeed 
recorded  of  Aldhelm,  who  was  abbot  of  Malmsbury,  and  died  ia 
709,  bishop  of  Sherborne,,  that  he  was  accustomed,  much  to 
his  honour,  to  place  himself  on  bridges,  and  ung  reUgious 
ballads  or  canticles,  (cantUense)  to  the  passengers  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  that  they  might  be  excited  to  the  love  of  learning, 
and  to  the  desire  of  piety.  These  cantilenas,  however,  have 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  time  :  and  it  icj  almost  irrelevant  to  say. 
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in  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  that  one  whose 
extant  works  are  written  exclusively  in  Latin  is  neat  (nitidus) 
in  his  style,  most  learned,  and  wonderfully  skilled  in  secular  and 
ecdenastical  literature.  The  good  bishop  claims  great  praise  to 
himself,  that  he  introduced  into  England  the  cultivation  of  the 
Latin  muse ;  it  is  a  far  higher  eulogy,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  read 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  *'  that  in  king  .Alfred's  time  many  of 
St  Aldhelm's  ditties  were  yet  sung  in  England." 

11.  Of  the  various  mutations  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
underwent  during  the  time  of  Egbert  or  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, previously  to  the  accession  of  Alfred,  it  is  needless  to 
speak  particularly,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  dates  of  the 
various  existing  relics  of  Saxon  poetry  are  not  capable  of  being 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision ;  and  secondly,  the 
changes,  whatever  they  were,  seem  to  have  exercised  but  little 
influence  over  our  present  EngHsh.  The  Saxon  lay  neglected, 
like  a  diamond  in  the  clay :  there  was  none  to  purge  away  the 
encircling  dross,  or  to  elicit  the  latent  polish  and  purity  of  the 
gem.  We  must,  however,  assign  to  the  distinguished  men  whose 
names  have  been  enmnerated  an  important  though  a  secondary 
praise.  If  they  were  only  as  the  radiant  streaks  across  a  sky 
mantled  in  darkness,  they  heralded  the  approach  of  dawn.  They 
contributed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  form  the  mind  and  direct 
the  studies  of  that  prince,  who  was  destined  to  effect  for  Saxon 
Hterature  all  that  they  ought  themselves  to  have  accomplished : 
and  he  has  woven  a  purer  and  more  enduring  wreath  to  adorn 
his  name,  by  the  culture,  from  the  most  generous  and  patriotic 
motives,  of  his  native  language,  than  he  could  have  obtained  by 
all  the  poetry  of  Aldhelm,  all  the  philosophy  of  Alcuin,  and  all 
the  sanctity  of  Bede.  Their  virtues  and  their  endowments 
were  their  own :  his  were  the  property  of  his  countrymen  and 
of  all  mankind. 

12.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Alfred  accompanied  his  father 
Ethelwolf  to.  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the 
reigning  pontiff,  Leo  lY.,  as  his  son,  and  anointed  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  this  pontifical  and 
prophetic  designation,  however,  his  early  education  was  com- 
pletely neglected.  Says  the  good  old  chronicler,  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  a  writer  as  trustworthy  as  he  is  the  opposite  of 
poetical. 
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"  Clere  h«  W8t  good  eooogh ;  and  yet,  u  tfaejT  tell  me. 
He  wai  more  than  ten  yean  old,  ere  he  'coutbe  his  A  B  C* 
And  his  good  mother  often  small  giftes  to  him  took. 
For  to  leuve  all  other  play,  and  to  look  upon  his  book.** 

Hia  *'  good  mothery"  as  the  kind-hearted  old  doggrelist  calls  her ; 
meaning  thereby  his  mother-in-law,  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  (a  person  who  little  merited  such  an  appellation  on 
other  grounds),  was  at  least  useftil  to  Alfred:  towards  whom  in- 
deed she  soon  contracted  a  nearer  relationship,  having  disgraced 
her  sex  and  station  by  a  marriage  little  less  than  incestuous  with 
the  son  of  her  late  husband,  Alfred's  brother.      The   *  small 
gift'  which  was  immediately  instrumental  either  in  kindling  the 
spark  of  emulation  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  prince,  or  fanning 
the  already  liying  though  dormant  embers  into  a  flame,  was 
a  small  volume  of  Saxon  poetry,  splendidly  illuminate,  which 
Judith  promised  to  bestow  on  whichever  of  the  young  princes 
should  first  be  able  to  read  it.    Alfred  entered  into  competition 
with  his  brothers,  and  '*  looked  upon  his  book"  to  such  good  pur- 
pose, that  he  carried  off  the  prize.     Animated  by  this  success^ 
he  redoubled  his  exertions,  nor  ever  intermitted  them,  till  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  body  of  Saxon  poetry ;   a 
task  not  very  difficult,  as  probably  the  entire  stock,  including 
the  now  defunct  canticles  of  Aldhelm,  might  have  been  comprised 
in  two  or  three  moderately  sized  volumes  of  the  present  day. 
Henceforth  his  love  of  letters  became  a  passion;  so  that  in  his 
darkest  hours  of  adversity  (and  they  were  many),  he  was  rarely 
seen,  during  the  brief  respite  which  could  be  snatched  from  war 
and  council,  without  a  book  in  his  hand.     In  the  year  872,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  he  succeeded  to  a  crown  of  thorns ; 
and  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  was  as  a  pendulum  vibrat- 
ing between  a  throne  and  a  grave.    Providence,  however,  watch- 
ful over  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  designing  to  transmit 
from  him  to  posterity  the  lustre  of  an  example,  only  not  perfect 
because  perfection  is  incompatible  with  humanity,  bestowed  on 
him  victory  over   his^  enemies    by  successes  little  less  than 
miraculous.     He  had  already  obtained  the  mastery  over  a  more 
formidable  enemy — himself;  and  having  entered  the  place  of  his 
concealment  a  despot  and  an  oppressor,  he  had  emerged  from  it 
a  patriot,  a  hero,  and  a  saint     No  sooner  had  he  obtained  at  the 

>  Knew. 
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point  of  the  sword  and  spear  a  precarious  and  dearly-bought 
tranquillity,  than  he  devoted  himself  with  unparalleled  eager- 
ness to  literary  pursuits ;  and  finding  the  eodesiastical  body  so 
deteriorated,  that  few  could  recite  and  fewer  understand  the 
Latin  prayers,  he  invited  the  most  eminent  scholars  from  Wales 
and  from  the  continent,  that  the  repositories  of  ancient  learning 
might  be  opened  to  his  eager  gaze. 

13.  The  year  887  beheld  Alfred  in  possession  of  a  hey  to  all 
the  literature  both  of  the  continent  and  of  his  own  country, 
which  had  so  long  been  as  *^  a  well  shut  up,  and  a  fountain  sealed." 
He  was  now,  through  the  able  tuition  of  Plegmund,  whom  he 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Asser,  a  learfled  monk, 
subsequently  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne,  enabled  to 
rear^  the  Latin  authors — not  by  the  help  of  translators,  but 
in  their  own  language.  It  could  not  but  occur  to  this  penetrat- 
ing and  judicious  prince  that  the  obstacle  most  materially  im- 
peding the  mental  and  therefore  the  moral  improvement  of  his 
people,  was  the  existence  of  one  kind  of  literature  for  the  edu- 
cated classes,*  in  other  words,  the  ecclesiastics,  and  another  for 
the  uneducated,  a  term  at  that  time  almost  synonymous  and 
co-extensive  with  laity.  He  needed  not  to  be  taught  the  lesson 
by  others  which  he  was  foremost  to  teach  them^  that  whenever 
popular  improvement  is  neglected,  through  the  vanity  or  pre- 
judice of  a  chosen  few,  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  the  com- 
munity will  infallibly  work  out  its  own  retribution,  both  in 
the  degradation  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  detriment  of  the 
public  weaL  He  proceeded,  however,  to  supply  the  deficiency 
with  a  modesty  as  much  to  be  admired  as  his  patriotism  is  to 
be  approved.  '^  I  think  it  better^"  he  said,  writing  to  one  of  his 
bishops,  *^  if  you  think  so  too,  that  we  also  translate  some  books, 
the  more  necessary  for  men  to  know,  into  our  own  language, 
that  all  may  know  them.  And  we  may  do  this  very  easily,  by 
God's  help,  if  we  still  have  peace ;  so  that  all  the  youth  that  we 
have  in  England,  who  are  freemen,  and  have  so  much  wealth  that 
they  may  satisfy  themselves,  be  committed  to  learning,  so  that 
for  a  time  they  may  apply  to  no  other  duty,  till  they  can  read 
English  writers.'* 

*  "  I  hftTe  often  wondered,"  Alfred  was  wont  to  tay,  '*  that  the  illustrioai  seholan, 
who  once  flourished  among  the  English,  and  who  had  read  lo  many  foreign  works, 
aavir  thonglift  of  transferring  the  most  useful  into  their  own  language." 
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14.  Whether  Alfred  did  this  "  very  eaaily,"  or  in  time  of  con- 
tinued and  unbroken  peace^  may  be  learned  from  his  biographer, 
Asser,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  tormented  with  an  excruciating 
disease,  which  rarely  left  him  a  day  of  ease,  so  that  when  one 
paroxysm  had  abated,,  his  life  was  rendered  miserable  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  next.  Added  to  this,  he  is  said  to  have  fought 
no  less  than  fifty-six  pitched  battles,  during  a  reign  of  only  half 
as  many  years,  against  the  restless  and  indomitable  Danes. 
Nevertheless,  he  fulfilled,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  his  truly 
patriotic  intention,  though  the  book  of  which  he  made  choice 
for  his  first  attempt  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile,  when  we  con* 
sider  the  character  of  the  nation  which  he  designed  and  under- 
took to  teach.  No  people  could  be  more  antiphilosophical  than 
the  Saxons ;  yet  Alfred  selected  for  their  instruction,  the  work 
of  Boethius,  "  De  Consolatione  Philosophic,"  which  would  seem 
like  placing  Locke  or  Newton  into  the  hands  of  a  child  which 
had  barely  mastered  its  alphabet  We  must  not,  however,  judge 
precipitately.  The  work  enjoyed  at  that  time  a  reputation  far 
beyond  its  comparative  deserts ;  and  Alfred's  version  is  not  so 
much  a  translation  as  a  paraphrase,  interspersed  too  with  very  con- 
siderable portions  of  original  matter.  Of  these,  striking  instances 
may  be  seen  in  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
We  are  concerned  only  with  the  style  and  diction  of  the  royal 
translator,  who  appears  as  a  poet  when  translating  the  metrums 
of  Boethius.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  analyzing  a  brief 
passage  of  his  work,  which  may  supply  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
whole,  and  by  which  we  may  judge  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  despised  and  unregarded  Saxon  will,  in  the  pages  of  Milton 
and  Shakespeare,  be  coeval  with  the  great  globe  itself. 

15.  Tha  ongan  m'  wUdom  tingan,'*  Thm  began  the  arin/om  to  ring^ 

and  giddode  thut :  and  chanted  tkm ; 

Thmne  teo  eunne^  on  wftdnim  When  the  §un  in  wrene 

heofme  beorhloet  teineth^*  thonne  heaotn  brighter  ghineth^  ihen 

atheosbiath  eaUe  tteorran,*  fortham  becoroe-dark  all  the-etart,  because 

^  This  aotipen  to  the  Greek  i,  if,  ro,  and  it  tliiii  declined .  Nom.  le,  feo»  thet ; 
Gen.  that,  thsre,  thaa  ;  Dat.  tham,  thsre,  than  ;  Ace.  thone,  tha,  thcet  Plural, 
Nom.  tha  J  Gen.  thcsra  ;  Dat.  tfaam  ;  Aec  tha. 

*  An,  ean,  gan,  are  the  terminations  of  the  infinitiYa  mood ;  as  sing-an,  luf-tan  (to 
love),  giddi-gan  (to  sing). 

*  The  sun  in  northern  mythology  is  feminine,  being  the  wife  of  Tuisco. 

*  Ast,  est,  ist  or  yit,  and  ost,  are  the  signs  of  the  superlative,  corrupted  from  ssr 
(before),  ast  (first). 

*  Nom.  plurals  principally  ended  in  n%,  an,  e.    The  second  and  third  are  obsolete  ; 
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the  kmra  bekorUui  ne  betth*  ttmn 
biarhtmeufor''  hire. 
Tkmmi  smylte  hlaweih  tulhan 
WBtm  wind,  thonn§  weasath* 
•witbe  wraths  *  fsidn  ><*  bioman, 
ae  thaiuu  at  ttearea  "  wynd  eymth 
nerthan  tasian  ;  thonne  towearpth  *' 
h§  twitbe  wrathe  thtert  rcwM  wUte ; 
Sum  tfi  ^komt  to  soiylton  fos  iheta 
nartkan  wyndt  fat  onaiyrrth, 
Hala  that  nan  woht  niifcuU 
tlandendtt  **  wioreet  a  wuniende  ^* 


that  thmr  bri^neu  bi-eth  no 
brighUuit  for  A#r. 
When  gently  bUnoeth  utOh 
wett  mnd,  then  wax  (grow) 
very  epesdily  Jield'i  blotaoma  ; 
but  lehen  the  itark  wnd  eometh 
north  east,  then  warpeth  (destroyeth) 
he  very  speedily  the  mm'  beauty . 
Se^theUw  traDqnil  tea  of  the 
north  wind  tempest  Oirreth. 
Aki  that  no  thing  is  of-fut 
Uanding  work  dwelling 
in  world/ 


16.  It  was  not  only  by  his  translation  of  Boethius  that  Alfred 
endeavoured  to  elevate  the  minds,  while  he  improved  and  polished 
the  language  of  his  people.  He  ^^did  into  Saxon,"  Orosius's 
Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  World,  inserting  from  his 
own  pen  a  sketch  of  the  German  nations,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  a  voyage  towards  the  north  pole,  by  a  Norwegian  navigator, 
from  whom  he  had  himself  received  the  details.  He  also  trans- 
lated the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede;  an  illustrious  monu- 
ment of  his  talent  and  assiduity.  And  the  last  enemy  is  said  to 
have  found  him  employed  on  a  version  of  the  book  of  Psalms, — 
an  end  worthy  of  such  a  life.  He  had,  in  the  space  of  less  than 
twenty  years,  achieved  for  his  country  a  moral  regeneration. 
Order  was  established,  law  restored,  learning  re-animated,  reli- 
gion both  enjoined  by  authority  and  commended  by  example. 
When  we  consider  that  the  whole  works  of  Alfred  were  produced 


but  the  aeoond  still  remains  in.  oxen)  children,  men,  hosen;  anciently  dagfalren  and 
aoslnn.    So  kine  is  fonned  from  co-en. 

'  The  icgnlar  form  of  the  verb  substantive,  of  which  the  Saxons  had  two — Ic  eom, 
I  am ;  and  le  beo,  I  be. 

'  By  reason  o£ 

*  Ath  or  eth  was  the  third  person  plunl  termination  ;  as  we,  ye,  they  loveth 
(Infi-joh). 

*  Early.  "  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies." — Milton.  This  word  is 
the  origin  of  rather,  adv. 

**  This  is  the  Saxon  genitive,  still  in  use,  and  in  the  earlier  poets  always  a  dissyllable; 
■a  kingb  crown,  mannys  love.    Evidently  the  same  with  Greek  oq,  and  Latin  it^ 

^  Stack,  strong. 

"  From  to-weorpian.  To,  be,  ge,  and  on,  are  common  preBxes  to  verbs,  not  affecting 
their  signification;  as  tbincan,  or  ge-thincan,  to  think  ;  seon^  or  ge-seon,  to  see;  styran, 
or  nn-etyrany  to  stir ;  &c. 

**  Ande,  or  ende,  now  euphonised  into  iog ;  as,  stondende,  standing ;  wuniende, 
dirailaflg;  &e. 
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within  the  brief  interval  of  twelve  years^  (for  he  had  entered  on 
his  thirty-ninth  year  before  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language),  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  thought,  not 
only  of  his  talent  and  diligence,  but  of  his  patience,  patriotism, 
and  piety.  In  thus  improving  his  people,  he  felt  that  he  was 
serving  God ;  and  if  his  memory  shines  among  men  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  who  shall  deny  him  the  more  enduring 
glory  of  those  who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  and  who  are  even 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever? 

17.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  pure  Saxon  below  the  age 
of  Alfred,  after  which  period  it  gained  nothing  in  sweetness, 
and  perhaps  lost  something  in  strength.  The  most  complete 
poetical  production  extant  in  this  language  is  the  Bomance  of 
Beowulf,  a  kind  of  Saxon  Iliad,  which  has  been  recently  edited 
by  an  accomplished  Saxon  scholar,  and  is  further  remarkable  as 
being  the  earliest  composition  of  an  'heroic  kind  in  any  verna- 
cular language  of  Europe.  It  is  characterized  by  the  usual 
strain  of  Saxon  sentiment,  representing  the  drunken  carousal 
as  the  chief  of  joys,  and  courage  in  the  field  as  the  first  of 
duties,  and  with  scarcely  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
second  sex.  If  to  be  poetical  is  to  be  imaginative,  man  is  never 
likely  to  become  so  till  he  has  learned  to  write  upon  woman. 
The  Saxons  never  learnt  this,  and  therefore  their  poetry 
during  five  centuries  is  nearly  at  par,  and  would  have  continued 
so  even  td  the  present  hour  had  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
congenial  themes  of  the  "  play  of  swords''  (gaudia  certaminis),  or 
the  joys  of  the  bowl.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  sought  in 
nature :  they  who  delight  in  bloodshed  will  ever  be  the  few, 
and  they  who  degrade  intelligence  by  intoxication  will  rarely 
be  the  many;  and  verses  only  of  universal  interest  can  command 
universal  attention, — ^'Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the 
grove,"  and  where  is  love  without  woman,  and  what  is  poetry 
without  love  ? 

18.  The  SECOND  stage  or  period  of  the  English  Language  is 
that  of  the  Intermediate  Diction,  extending  from  A.D.  1100,  to 
about  A.D.  1340.  On  the  accession  of  the  Conqueror  to  the 
throne  of  Alfred,  though  the  Norman  French,  after  his  example, 
was  spoken  at  court,  and  employed  by  his  authority  in  all  judi- 
cial proceedings,  yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  continued  long  to  be  the 
dialect  of  the  conmion  people.  The  efforts  of  each  to  expel  the 
other  were  ineffectual,  and  ended  in  a  kind  of  compromise  or 
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oaion.    Tlie  Nommn  stalk  was  grafted  on  the  Saxon  root^  and 
the  first  product  of  their  union  was  a  kind  of  intermediate 
diction,  neither  wholly  Saxon  nor  altogether  Norman.      The 
language  at  this  period  is  compared  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  ^'the 
new  insect  stirring  its  wii^s  before  it  has  shaken  off  its  anrelia 
state."    There  is  in  this  exquisite  comparison  not  more  of  poetry 
than  of  truth.  But  it  fails  in  one  point — the  struggle  of  the  embryo 
was  of  unnaturally  long  duration,  for  it  was  aided  by  no  sunshine 
of  royal  favour.     Of  William  the  Conqueror  it  is  recorded,  that 
after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  master  the  uncouth  Saxon,  he 
brought  his  studies  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  breaking  his  tutor's 
head  in  a  paroxysm  of  impatience  and  disgust.     William  Rufus 
occupied  the  whole  of  his  time  and  thoughts  in  two  pursuits  most 
unfavourable  to  literature,  amassing  treasures  and  shooting  wild 
deer.    Henry  BeauclerCy  scholar  as  he  was,  for  that  very  reason, 
as  well  as  his  pride  of  Norman  birth,  looked  contemptuously  upon 
the  churlish  Saxon,  and  therefore  was  little  better  than  a  bandit 
upon  a  throne.     We  must  advance  far  into  the  reign  of  Henry 
n.,  before  we  can  find  any  composition  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
Encouragement  was  indeed  given  by  the  two  first  Henries  to 
literature,  but  it  was  to  Norman  literature.     Robert  Wace,  a 
native  of  Jersey,  was  born  about  A.D.  1124,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  attached  himself  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  court  of 
the  English  Monarch.     In  1155  he  finished  his  Romance  (so 
called  because  written  in  the  vulgar,  or  Roman  tongue,)  of 
Brut,  or    Brutus,  which    is   founded  upon  the  chronicle  of 
Greoffiry  of  Monmouth.  This  book  was  translated  by  Layamon,  a 
priest  of  Emelye  upon  Severn,  who  fiourished  about  A.D.  1200, 
into  that  intermediate  diction,  which  is  made  up  of  the  rough 
elliptical  Saxon,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  the  Norman 
freedom.     The  change,  however,  is  a  change  of  manner,  rather 
than  of  structure  or  expression.     The  dialect  in  which  Layamon 
wrote  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  intelligible  than  that  of  the  Saxon, 
but  the  style  is  leas  encumbered  with  periphrases ;   the  ideas  are 
increased,  and  the  expletives  or  compounds  are  diminished ;  the 
narrative  becomes  more  easy,  the  cadence  more  fiowing,  and  in 
parts  there  is  more  of  poetic  elevation.      At  all  events,  the 
muse  is  no  longer  mounted  upon  stilts;  the  insect  fiutters, 
•though  unable  to  raise  itself  from  the  ground,  and  motion  is  at 
least  natural,  however  it  may  be  cumbrous  and  slow. 
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19.  Th6  following  specimen  of  this  writer  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner's  ^*  History  of  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages,"  voL  v.,  p.  213,     The  subject  is  Arthur's  Dream  :— 


Tba  hit  was  dti  a  margen, 
And  dugethe  gon  atniien. 
Arthar  tha  up  aiw, 
And  strehte  his  armes  ; 
Ha  aras  op  and  adon  tat 
Swilc  he  weore  swithe  teoc. 

Tha  aoede  hine  an  rair  cniht 
Lauerd,  hu  havest  thou  waran  to-niht  ? 

Arthur  tha  anawarede, 
A  mode  him  waa  unethe. 

To  niht  a  mioe  slepe, 
Thar  ich  lay  on  bure 
Me  imette  a  sweven, 
Thenrore  ich  ful  sare  am. 
Me  imette  that  men  me  hof 
Uppen  are  halle. 
Tha  hall  ich  gon  bistriden, 
Swilc  ich  wolde  riden. 
All  tha  load  tha  ich  ah  ; 
All  ich  therover  tah, 
And  Walwaio  Mt  bivoren  me  ; 
Mi  sweord  he  bar  an  honde. 

Tha  cam  Moddred  fiven  there 
Mid  unimete  folke. 
He  bar  in  hit  honde 
A  DC  wiaz  ttroDge. 
He  bogon  to  heowen 
Hardliche  ewithe 
And  tha  poatei  forheon  alle 
Tha  heolden  up  tha  halle. 

Ther  ich  isah  Wenhever  eke, 
Wim  monmen  leofvest  me. 
Al  there  muche  halle  rof 
Mid  hire  hondeden  heo  to  droh. 
Tha  halle  gon  to  balden, 
And  ich  bald  to  grunden. 
That  mi  ribt  arm  to  brat. 

Tha  aeide  Modred,  Have  that. 
Adan  reol  that  halle'; 
And  Walwaio  gon  to  nalle. 
And  feol  a  there  eortbe, 
Hia  armea  brecken  beithe. 


Then  it  waa  day  in  morning, 
And  noblea  began  to  atir. 
Arthur  then  dp  aroae 
And  atretched  hia  anna. 
He  aroae  up  and  adown  aat, 
Aa  though  be  were  veiy  aick* 

Then  aaked  him  a  true  knight. 
Lord,  how  haat  thou  alept  to-night  t 

Arthur  then  anawered. 
And  mind  to  him  waa  uneaay. 

To-night  in  my  aleep. 
Where  I  lay  on  bed, 
I  dreamed  a  dream, 
Therefore  I  full  sorry  am. 
I  dreamt  that  men  me  heaved 
Upon  the  hall ; 
The  hall  I  began  to  beatiidey 
Like  aa  I  would  ride. 
All  the  land  then  I  had, 
All  I  there  over  aaw. 
And  Walwain  aat  before  me. 
My  aword  he  bare  in  hand. 

Then  came  Modred  to  go  there. 
With  innumerable  people. 
He  bare  in  hia  hand 
A  war-aie  atroug 
He  began  to  hew 
Very  hardly, 

And  the  poata  uphewed  all 
lliat  held  up  the  hall. 

There  I  aaw  Guenlever  alao, 
Of  women  deareat  to  me ; 
All  that  great  hill'a  roof. 
With  her  handa  abe  down  drew, 
The  hill  I  went  to  hold. 
And  I  held  it  to  ground. 
That  my  right  arm  brake. 

Then  aaid  Modred,  Take  that. 
Down  fell  the  hall, 
And  Walwayn  went  headlong, 
And  fell  to  the  earth, 
Hia  arma  broken  both. 


20.  This  extract  may  be  considered  as  affording  no  very 
exalted  specimen  of  improved  feeling,  or  of  elevated  diction ; 
but  when  we  take  into  our  reckoning  the  state  of  language  at 
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this  period,  the  paucity  of  readers,  and  the  little  encouragement 
which  compositions  in  the  vernacular  dialect  received  (for  the 
people  could  not  appreciate,  and  the  nobles  did  not  understand 
them),  we  shall  be  disposed  to  attach  the  greater  importance 
to  the  work  of  Layamon,  and  to  award  an  increased  meed  of 
approbation  to  its  author.  So  far  as  we  can  estimate  his  motives 
in  undertaking  this  work,  they  must  have  been  truly  patriotic 
He  could  not  have  engaged  in  it  with  any  view  of  gratifying  the 
learned^  to  whom  the  Latin  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  would 
be  accessible,  and  far  more  agreeable;  still  less  could  he  be 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  conciliating  royal  approbation  and 
patronage,  for  the  Roman  translation  of  Wace  was  the  exclusive 
favourite  of  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers,  and  there  were  as 
yet  very  few,  if  any,  native  bom  Englishmen  who  enjoyed  any 
offices  of  honour  or  emolmnent.  We  may,  I  think,  fairly 
ascribe  to  the  Priest  of  Erneleye-upon-Sevem  the  honourable 
motive  of  regarding,  beyond  all  personal  considerations,  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  his  countrymen.  We  may  reason- 
ably assign  to  him  that  reward,  which  he  could  receive  from 
posterity  alone.  And  when  we  look  upon  the  extent  and 
elevation  to  which  English  literature  has  now  attained,  it  is 
no  small  honour  to  the  name  of  Layamon,  that  he  laid  the  first 
stone  of  an  edifice  destined  to  endure  the  shock  of  ages,  and 
as  we  fondly  hope,  and  confidently  believe,  to  be  coeval  with 
time  itselE 

21.  An  interval  of  fourscore  years  intervened  between  Lay- 
amon and  the  next  writer  of  name  and  note  whom  we  are  to 
consider;  during  which  long  period  it  is  evident  that  the  chrysalis 
of  the  English  language  had  bestirred  itself  into  the  first  advance 
towards  a  state  of  vivification.  Warton  indeed  has  published 
several  short  pieces,  written  in  very  tolerable  English,  to  which  he 
assigns  an  intermediate  date.  We  shall,  however,  consider  them^ 
as  posterior  in  origin  to  the  authenticated  production  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  who  versified,  or  rather  put  into  rhyme,  the  fables  of 
Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  about  the  year  1280.*  I  say  put  into 
rhyme,  because  the  wild  a&d  romantic  legends  have  often  a  much 
more  poetical  vir  in  Geofirey's  prose  than  in  the  lazy  lumbering 
doggrel  of  his  translator.     Warton  does  not  speak  too  strongly 

*  RolHsrt  of  GlOtteester(ivrote)  after  the  year  1297,  siooe  he  allude*  to  the  canon- 
izttion  of  Sc  Loub,  Maltam,  §  50.  But  if  so,  he  must  have  been  oonaidcrably  advanced 
ia  jtan,  for  be  nw  the  eclipse  in  the  year  12(54,  and  was  then  a  man  grown. 

C 
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when  he  affirmsy  that  of  art  and  imagination  this  rhyming 
chronicle  is  wholly  destitute.  We  must,  however,  accord  some 
credit  to  Robert  for  his  design,  if  not  for  the  manner  of  its 
execution,  actuated,  as  he  unquestionably  was,  by  the  desire  of 
rendering  intelligible  to  his  countrymen,  (to  whom  the  dialect 
of  Layamon  had  become  nearly  as  obsolete,*  as  the  language  of 
Robert  himself  is  to  us)  a  part  of  their  history,  now  considered 
rather  apocryphal,  but  in  the  authenticity  of  which  he  probably 
reposed  the  most  implicit  confidence.  In  his  own  age  it  is 
probable  from  his  provincial  designation,  for  we  know  of  no  other, 
that  he  enjoyed  a  very  distinguished  reputation,  and  if  he  has 
not  preserved  it  to  our  day  it  is  no  fault  of  his  laborious  editor, 
Heame,  who  says  that  he  is  to  be  as  much  respected  as  ever 
Ennius  was  among  the  Romans,  being,  like  him,  the  original 
genius  of  national  poetry.  Fuller,  however,  with  his  usual 
quaint  antithesis,  pointedly  observes,  "  They  speak  kindly  who 
term  him  a  rhymer,  while  such  speak  courteously  who  call 
him  a  poet." 

22.  Of  Robert's  poetry,  however,  the  limits  of  this  pre&tory 
address  forbid  any  lengthened  quotation,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  referring  our  readers  to  the  quatrain  exhibited  in 
the  biographical  sketch  of  Alfred,  in  order  that  we  may  devote 
a  larger  space  in  our  concluding  observations  to  Robert  bb 
Bruknb,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  1340,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  learned  and  judicious  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
the  "  first  of  our  poets  who  wrote  in  a  vernacular  style  which  is 
at  all  readable  now."  Robert  of  Gloucester  abounds  in  the  use  of 
words  of  French  extraction,  of  which  one  will  be  found  occurring 
in  almost  every  verse ;  Robert  de  Bnmne  is  remarkably  free 
from  this  prevfdling  affectation  of  his  age ;  but  the  Saxon  in- 
flexions are  almost  entirely  disused  by  him,  while  the  structure 
of  his  sentences,  and  even  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  his  verse, 
approximate  closely  to  the  present  English.  Warton,  in  his 
History  of  English  Poetry,  has  not  done  justice  to  Robert  de 
Brunne,  whom  he  pronounces  to  be  little  more  of  a  poet  than 
Robert  of  Gloucester.  Ritson,  however,  notwithstanding  his 
antipathy  to  the  clerical  profession  under  every  form,  accords  to 
the  good  old  monk  the  praise  of  having  contributed  to  form  a 

*  A  greal  quantity  of  French  had  flowed  into  the  language  aince  the  Iom  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  Anglo-Saxon  inflexiooa,  terminations,  and  orthography,  had  also 
undergone  considerable  change. 
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style,  to  teach  expression,  and  to  polish  his  native  tongue,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  succeeding  writer.  His  work  is  a 
Translation  of  the  Manuel  des  Peches, — ^^  the  Boke  which  men 
clepen  the  Handling  of  Sin;"  a  title,  it  must  he  owned,  suffici- 
ently unattractive.  The  old  rhymer,  however,  illustrates  his 
monkish  morality  hy  tales,  some  of  which  are  not  destitute  of 
a  rude  inartificial  humour  which  has  much  of  the  grotesque, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  comic  One  specimen  of  these  will  suffice, 
which  will  clearly  illustrate  his  style,  if  it  does  not  greatly 
commend  his  wit 

TALE  OF  PERS  THE  MISER. 

One  Peter  or  Pen,  was  a  miser  and  an  usurer,  of  whom  a  traveller  laid  a  wager,  that 
ikanl-hearted  as  he  was,  something  might  be  got  from  him  by  begging. 

Pers  was  ^okerere   - 

And  was  Hwythe  eovetout 
And  a'nygun  and  avarom. 
And  gadered  pens^  into  store. 
As  okerers  doun  every  hare.* 

Befel  hyt  so,  upon  a  day, 
That  pore  men  sat  yn  the  way 
And  spred  her  hatren  on  her  barme,' 
Agens  the  Sonne  that  was  warme  ; 
And  reokened  the  eustome  houses  echone^ 
At  whycb  they  had  gode,*  and  at  wych  none. 

As  they  spak  of  many  what 
Came  Pecs  forth  yn  thar  gat,* 
Than  each  one  that  sat  and  stode. 
Her  oomth  Pers  that  never  dyd  gode. 
Eachone  said  to  other  jai^iand.'^ 
They  take  never  gode  at  Pers  hand ; 
Ne  noun  pors  man  never  that  have, 
Coude  he  never  so  weyl  crave. 
One  of  them  began  to  sey, 
A  wajour  dar  "  y  with  yow  lay. 
That  y  shall  have  some  gode  at  him 
Be  he  never  so  gryl,'*  ne  grym. 

To  that  wajour  they  graunted  alle, 
To  gyve  hym  a  gyft,  gyf  so  myght  belalle. 
Thys  man  upsterte,  and  toke  the  gate^' 
Tyl  he  come  at  Pers  gate.  • 

As  he  stode  style  and  bode  the  guede,** 
One  came  with  an  esse,  charged  wyth  brede.^ 
That  yche  ^'  brede  Pers  had  boght, 
And  to  hys  hous  should  hyt  be  broght. 

»  Usurer.  *  Very,  Sax.  »  Niggard.  *  Pence.         •  Hour.        •  Spread 

their  vcatmeofea  on  their  bosoms.        '  Each  one.        *  Goods.        '  Way.        lo  Chat- 
Uriag,  "  !>■«•        "  Angry.        »» Way.        '*  Uttered  his  petition.         w  Bread. 

C  2 
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He  *  Mgh  Pen  oome  ther  wythal. 
The  pore  thought, '  now  aake  y  ehal. 
Y  aake  the,  '  Sun,  gode  fur  ^arite 
Pen  gif  thy  wyl  be. 
Pun  stode,  and  loked  on  him 
*  Felunlicke  with  ygen  'grim  I 
He  ttouped  down  to  aeke  a  stone. 
But  aa  hap  was,  than  fonde  he  none. 
For  the  stone  he  toke  a  lofe 
And  at  the  pore  man  him  drafe. 
The  pore  man  bent*  yt  up,  belyve. 
And  was  thereof  ful  ferly^  blithe. 
To  his  felawes  fiute  he  ran — 
Lo,  he  seyd,  what  y  have 
Of  Pen  a  gifte,  so  Ood  me  save." 

24.  Of  the  same  class  with  Robert  de  Bruime,  and  nearly  con- 
temporary with  him,  we  find  another  ecclesiastic, — a  class  of 
men  who  have  at  least  the  merit  of  contributing  most  largely 
towards  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  popularity  of  English  poetry.  Richard 
ROLLE,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  resided  in  or 
near  the  nunnery  of  IJampole,  in  the  vicinity  of  Doncaster,  about 
1340.  The  place  of  his  residence  has  been  confounded  with  his 
name,  and  he  is  sometimes  called  Richard  x)f  Hampole,  or  Richard 
Hampole.  He  wrote  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
could  only  understand  English,  a  poem  called  the  '*  Prikke  of 
Conscience ;"  and  assuredly  one  who  was  inclined  to  do  pen- 
ance, for  indulging  too  far  the  love  of  sacred  song  might  find 
abundant  self-mortification  in  mastering  the  worthy  hermit's 
poem,  which  must  have  extended,  when  coinplete,  to  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  lines.  The  short  specimen  which  we  have  an- 
nexed, however,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  state  of  th^  Ian- 
guage,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  and  which  had  already 
developed  the  sterling  material,  wliich  the  touch  of  Chaucer 
would  convert  into  silver  and  that  of  Shakespeare  into  gold. 
RoUe's  muse  was  portentously  prolific :  and  Ritson  has  enume- 
rated his  literary  ofispring,  both  poetical  and  prosaic,  with  an 
arithmetical  precision  which  can  hardly  fail  to  provoke  a  smile. 
Their  titles  are,  "  Ten  Commandments ;"  "  Seven  Virtues  op- 
posed to  seven  Vices;"  "  Seven  Works  of  Mercy;"  "Five 
Bodily  Senses ;"  "  Five  Spiritual  ditto;"  "  Three  Theological 
Virtues ;"    "  Four  Cardinal  Duties ;"     "  Eight    Beatitudes ;" 

>  Saw.        a  Son.        >  Pourtharitc,  (Fr.)        *  FeloQ-like.       •Eyes.      •Seiied. 
7  Suddenly. 
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**  Nine  Lessons  on  Tribulation,"  &c.  &c.  &c.     We  append    a 
spedmen  both  of  his  poetry  and  his  prose. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HEAVEN. 

Ther  is  lyfe  withute  ony  deth. 

And  ther  b  youth  withoate  ony  elde : 

And  ther  is  alio  matmtr  welthe  to  welde : 

And  ther  is  reste  withoute  ony  travaiUe : — 

And  ther  is  pees  withoute  ony  strife. 

And  ther  is  alle  matmere  likynge  of  lyf ; 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se. 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  euntree  ; 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  hmour. 

Than  evere  hadde  kynge  other  empenur. 

And  ther  is  grete  nulodig  of  aungeiet'  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  him  amonge. 

And  ther  is  all  maner  frendshipe  that  may  be. 

And  ther  is  erere  perfect  love  and  charUe  ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without/o/y«. 

And  ther  is  hcnetts  without  viUnye : 

All  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hevene  call, 

Ac  yutte  the  most  iovereyn  joy  of  alle. 

Is  the  sight  of  Goddes  bright/a««. 

In  wham  resteth  alle  manen  grace. 

THE  SEVENTH  OF  THE  TWELVE  I^ROFITS  OF  TRIBULACION. 

The  aeryndi  profet  o(  tribulation  is,  that  it  spredith  abroad  or  opynyth  thyne  hert  to 
r$eeyve  the  grace  of  God  :  for  golde  with  many  strokys  of  the  hammyr  spredyth  abrode 
a  pace  of  golde  or  of  silver,  to  make  a  vetgd  for  to  put  in  wyne  or  prtctouss  Uquore,  And 
comaidre,  as  the  more  preeunue  metalie  is  more  duetible  and  obeyjige  to  the  strokys  of  the 
goldsmyth,  soj  the  more  preeUmae  and  meke  herte  is  more  pacient  in  tribulaeUm,  And 
aIle*thogh  the  sharp  stroke  of  tribuiaMon  turmenteth  the,  yet  eomfarte  the  ;  for  the  gold- 
smyth, Alle-mighty  God,  holdeth  the  hammer  of  trUmlaeion  in  his  hand,  and  knoweth  full 
well  what  thou  maist  euffir,  and  meturetk  his  smytynge  after  thi  frell  nature :  he  wille 
not  thou  be  than  as  metaUe  in  a  *  boystrous  gobett,  without  spredynge  of  shape,  as  hard 
hertb  bene  without  techynge.  He  woUe  thou  not  be  as  an  old  friynge  pan,  that  for 
freU  ot  a  litel]  stroke  al  to  breste  in  manny's  brekynge. 

.  26.  Here,  then,  for  the  present,  our  task  must  cease ;  for  here 
we  have  arrived  at  the  third  period  of  the  English  languaf^e ; 
that  in  which  it  is  nolonger  incipient  but  progre^ive.  The 
prose  of  Sir  John  Mandevil,  one  of  the  most  romancing  and 
therefore  the  most  amusing  of  travellers,  though  appearing 
within  twenty  years  after  the  decease  of  Kichard  Rolle,  exhibits 
almost  as  great  an  advance  upon  the  worthy  hermit's  ^^  Profit  of 
» 

*  From  the  Welsh  bwyet .  .  fru'p:fes 
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Tribolation,"  as  the  poetry  of  Gower  and  of  Chaucer  upon  his 
"  Prikke  of  Conscience,''     Sir  John  tells 

"  Of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Most  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  fire ; 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes — 

of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle ; 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven. 

And  if  he  did  not  proceed  to  tell  also 

"  Of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat ; 
The  anthropophagi  ^  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  between  their  shoulders," 


it  was  not  because  he  feared  that  his  drafts  upon  the  credulity 
of  his  readers  would  not  be  duly  honoured,  but  simply  because 
he  preferred  to  speculate  in  the  supernatural ; — "  the  vale  clepen 
the  Yale  of  Devils,  wherein  b  a  head  of  a  visage  of  a  devil 
bodily,  full  horrible  and  dreadful  to  see."  But  the  work  which 
exhibits  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  state  of  the 
language  at  this  era,  and  to  which  we  would  refer  primarily,  is 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Wickliffe,  which  must  be  dated 
some  years  anterior  to  the  death  of  this  great  man,  in  1384. 
Designed  for  common  use  and  general  circulation,  it  is  written, 
as  might  have  beeif  expected,  in  peculiarly  pure  Saxon,  without 
much  intermixture  of  those  classical  derivatives  in  which  Chaucer 
so  generaUy  abounds.  The  antique  version  may  occasionally 
excite  a  smile  by  its  simplicity,  as  when  we  read  of  Matthew 
sitting  in  a  *'  tol-boothe ;"  and  in  the  book  of  Dedis  (Acts), 
of  the  magistrates  sending  "  cacche-poUis "  to  bring  Paul  and 
Barnabas  out  of  prison ;  and  of  Paul  being  kept  in  the  ''  moot- 
hall  "  of  Herod ;  and  the  prodigal  son  "  sent  into  a  toune  to  feed 
swine,"  and  coveting  *^  to  fille  his  wombe  of  the  coddis  that  the 
hoggis  eeten."  But  there  are  many  passages  in  which  the  stately 
simplicity  of  holy  writ  is  rather  illustrated  than  encumbered  by 
the  venerable  garb  of  antiquity  in  which  it  is  arrayed ;  an  ex- 
ample of  which  we  will  dte,  and  it  shall  be  the  last. 

"  Ihesns  wente  in  to  a  citee,  that  is  clepid  Naym :  and  hise 
disciplis  and  ful  gret  puple  wente  with  Him.  And  whanne  He 
cam  nygh  to  the  gate  of  the  citee,  lo,  the  sone  of  a  womman  that 
had  no  mo  children  was  borun  out  deed,  and  this  was  a  widowe, 
and  myche  puple  of  the  citee  was  with  hir.  And  whanne  the 
Lord  Ihesus  hadde  seyn  hir,  he  hadde  reuthe  on  hir,  and  seyde  to 
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hir,  Nyle  thoa  wepe.  And  He  came  nigh  and  touchide  the 
beere,  and  thei  that  baren,  stoden ;  and  He  seyde,  Yonge  man, 
I  seye  to  thee,  rise  up.  And  he  that  was  deed  sat  up  agen, 
and  bigan  to  speke,  and  He  gaf  him  to  his  moder.  And  drede 
took  alle  men,  and  thei  magnifyiden  God,  and  seyden,  For  a 
gret  Profete  is  risen  among  ns,  and  for  God  hath  visitid  his 
puple," — Luke  viL 

27.  The  age  of  Chaucer  and  of  Grower  is  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  English  language.  Spenser,  than  whom  none  could  be 
more  competent  to  judge,  characterizes  the  former  as 

"  Dan  Chancer,  well  of  English  nndefiled. 
On  Fame's  eternal  head-roll  worthy  to  he  filed." 

And  Caxton,  whose  claim  to  respectful  attention  is  founded  no 
less  on  his  authorship  than  his  typography,  styles  Chaucer  ^*  the 
worshipful  father  and  first  founder  and  embellisher  of  ornate 
eloquence  in  our  language.''  The  proof  of  this  wiU  be  found  in  aU 
writers  who  have  preceded  him,  and  many  who  have  come  after. 
Of  Spenser,  who  thus  expresses  his  sense  of  Chaucer's  merits,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  he  exhibits  in  his  own  numbers  a  knguage 
at  least  approaching  to  perfection.  Nor  can  we  more  appro- 
priately dose  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  English  language,  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  observes:  "From  the  authors  who  rose  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech  might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  use  and  el^ance.  If  the  language  of  theology  were 
extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  the 
terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy, 
war,  and  navigation,  from  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry  from 
Spenser  and  Sidney;  and  the  diction  of  common  life  from 
iSiakespeare,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind  for  want  of 
English  words  in  which  they  might  be  expressed." 
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LECTURE     I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  which  Providence  has 
conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason 
would  be  a  solitary,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailing  princi- 

Ele*  Speech  is  tne  great  instrument  hj  which  man  becomes 
enefidal  to  man :  and  it  is  to  the  intercourse  and  transmission 
of  thought,  by  means  of  speech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  improvement  of  thought  itself.  Small  are  the  advances 
which  a  single  unassisted  individual  can  make  towards  perfecting 
an^  of  his  ^wers.  What  we  call  human  reason,  is  not  the 
euort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is  the  result  of  the 
reason  of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually  communicated,  in 
consequence  of  discourse  and  writing. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writii^  and  discourse  are  objects 
entitled  to  the  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the 
speaker,  or  the  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted; 
whether  utility  or  pleasure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are 
prompted,  by  the  strongest  motives,  to  studv  how  we  may  com- 
municate our  thoughts  to  one  another  with  most  advantage. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as 
language  bad  extended  itself  beyond  that  scanty  communication 
which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of  men's  necessities,  the  im- 
provement of  discourse  began  to  attract  regard.  In  the  lan^age 
even  of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can  trace  some  attention  to 
the  grace  and  force  of  those  expressions  which  they  used,  when 
they  sought  to  persuade  or  to  anect.  They  were  early  sensible 
of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to  give  it  certain 
decorations  which  experience  had  taught  them  it  was  capable  of 
receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decorations  was  formed 
into  a  regular  art. 
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Buty  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been 
cultiyated  with  more  care,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and 
composition.  The  attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  be  assumed 
as  one  mark  of  the  progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved 
period.  For,  according  as  society  improves  and  flourishes,  men 
acquire  more  influence  over  one  another  by  means  of  reasoning 
and  discourse:  and  in  proportion  as  that  influence  is  felt  to 
enlarge,  it  must  follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  will 
bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods  of  expressing  their  concep- 
tions with  propriety  and  eloquence.  Hence  we  find,  that  in  all 
the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  this  studv  has  been  treated  as 
highly  important,  and  has  possessed  a  considerable  place  in  every 
plan  of  liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I 
am  sensible  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  Uie 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thought  of,  that 
is  ostentatious  and  deceitful ;  the  minute  ana  trifling  study  of 
words  alone ;  the  pomp  of  expression ;  the  studied  mlacies  of 
rhetoric ;  ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need 
not  wonder,  that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse 
as  an  art  should  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  under- 
standing ;  and  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism 
have  sometimes  been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption, 
rather  than  to  the  improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence. 
But  sure  it  is  equally  possible  to  apply  the  principles  of  reason 
and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cultivated 
among  men.  If  the  following  Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will 
consist  in  an  endeavour  to  substitute  the  application  of  these 
principles  in  the  place  of  artificial  and  scholastic  rhetoric ;  in  an 
endeavour  to  explode  false  ornament,  to  direct  attention  more 
towards  substance  than  show,  to  recommend  ^ood  sense  as  the 
foundation  of  all  good  composition,  and  simplicity  as  essential  to 
all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  the  subject  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to 
possess  m  academical  education.*  I  am  under  no  temptation,  for 
this  purpose,  of  extolling  their  importance  at  the  expense  of  any 
other  department  of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them 
all  within  its  circle,  and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard. 
The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation, 

*  The  Author  was  the  fint  who  read  Lectures  on  this  suhjed  in  the  University  of 
Edmburgh.  He  began  with  reading  them  in  a  private  character  in  the  year  1769.  In 
the  foUowing  year  he  was  chosen  ProfaBaor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  Magistrates  and  Towa-comi'- 
cil  of  Edinbuf||h ;  and.  in  1762,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  erect  and  endow  a  Profes- 
sion of  Rhetoric  and  ^les  Lettres  in  that  Univiersity  ;  and  the  Author  was  appointed 
the  first  Regius  Professor. 
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or  to  speak  in  public  so  as  to  command  attention^  must  be^  to 
extend  their  knowledge ;  to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating 
to  those  subjects  of  wnich  the  occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to 
discourse  or  to  write.  Hence,  among  the  ancients,  it  was  a 
fundamentel  principle,  and  frequently  mculcated,  *'  Quod  omni- 
bus disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instructus  orator;"  that  the 
orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  conversant  in 
every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  contrive  an 
art,  and  very  nemicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which 
^ould  give  tne  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or 

?dendid  in  expression,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in  thought, 
hey  are  the  wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of  this  kind 
which  have  so  often  disgraced  oratory,  and  debased  it  below  its 
true  standard.  The  graces  of  composition  have  been  employed 
to  disguise  or  to  suppty  the  want  of  matter ;  and  the  temporary 
applause  of  the  ignorant  has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting 
iqpprobation  of  the  discerning.  But  such  imposture  can  never 
maintain  its  groimd  long.  Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish 
the  materials  that  form  the  body  and  substance  of  any  valuable 
composition.  Rhetoric  serves  to  add  the  polish ;  and  we  know 
that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies  can  be  polished  well. 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  tneir  profession,  or  of  their  prevailiDg  inclination, 
may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  composition,  or  in 
public  speaking.  Others,  without  any  prospect  of  this  kind,  may 
wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  writing  and 
discourse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called  the  Belles 
jLiettre& 

With  respect  to  the  fonner,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to 
communicate  their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly 
dear  that  some  preparation  of  studv  is  requisite  for  the  end 
which  they  have  in  view.  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicuously 
and  agreeably,  with  purity,  with  grace  and  strength,  are  attain- 
ments of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who  propbse,  either  by 
speech  or  writing,  to  address  the  public  For  without  bemg 
master  of  those  attainments,  no  man  can  do  justice  to  his  own 
conceptions;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may  be  in  knowledge  and 
in  good  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less  of  those  treasures, 
than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store,  but  who  can  display  what 
they  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are  these  attainments 
of  that  kind  for  which  mej  are  indebted  to  nature  mereljr.  Na- 
ture has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very  favourable  distinction 
in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  in  these,  as  in  most  other 
talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out  by 
every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects  of 
study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence;  such 
remarkable  examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by 
their  d2%eiice,  the  disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature ; 
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that  among  the  learned  it  has  long  been  a  contested^  and  remains 
BtiU  an  undecided  point,  whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  to- 
wards excelling  in  writing  and  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can>  most  effectually 
furnish  assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of 
opinions.  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical 
rules,  how  just  soever,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Suppos- 
ing natural  genius  to  be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal  will 
.depend  upon  private  application,  and  study,  than  upon  any 
system  of  instruction  that  is  capable  of  being  publicly  commu- 
nicated. But  at  the  same  time,  though  rules  and  instructions 
cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may,  however,  do  much  that 
is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  inspire  genius ;  but  they 
can  direct  and  assist  it.  They  cannot  remedy  barrenness ;  but 
they  may  correct  redundancy.  They  point  out  proper  models 
for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the  chief  beauties  which 
ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  faults  that  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead  genius 
from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would 
not  avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least 
serve  to  prevent  the  conunission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits 
the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  mtimately  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  employed  after  a 
proper  manner,  in  the  study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivating 
reason  itself.  True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are  very  nearly 
allied.  The  study  of  arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts 
with  propriety,  teaches  to  thmk,  as  well  as  to  speak  accurately. 
By  putting  our  sentiments  into  words,  we  always  conceive  them 
more  distinctiv.  Every  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  composition  knows,  that  when  he  expresses  himself  ill  on 
any  subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose,  and  his  sentences 
become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  almost  on  every 
occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject; so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts,  and  the  words 
in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  studv  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has 
acquired  additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of 
the  present  age.  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements,  in  everv 
part  of  science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all 
the  liberal  arts  much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more 
than  to  the  beauty  of  lanraage,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
every  kind  of  writing.  The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It 
will  not  easily  bear  what  is  slovenly  and  incorrect.  Every 
author  must  aspire  to  some  merit  in  expression,  as  well  as  in 
sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  neglected 
and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance,  and  attention 
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to  inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  en- 
grossed too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed 
my  opinion,  that  we  lean  to  this  extreme ;  often  more  careful  of 
polished  style,  than  of  storing  it  with  thought.  Yet  hence 
arises  a  new  reason  for  the  study  of  just  and  proper  composition. 
If  it  be  requisite  not  to  be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in 
times  when  they  are  in  such  high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  re- 
quisite to  attain  the  power  of  distinguishing  false  ornament  from 
true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being  carried  away  by  that  torrent 
of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never  fails,  when  it  is  preva- 
lent, to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  i^orant.  They  who 
have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principTes,  nor  have  been 
trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of  good 
writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glare  of 
language :  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  compose, 
have  no  other  standara  on  which  to  form  themselves,  except 
what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted 
soever  and  erroneous  that  may  be. 

But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either 
composition  or  public  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider 
what  advantages  may  be  derived  by  them,  from  such  studies  as 
form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures,  To  them  rhetoric  is  not  so 
much  a  practical  art  as  a  speculative  science ;  and  the  same  in- 
structions which  assist  others  in  composing,  will  assist  them  in 
discerning  and  relishing  the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever 
enables  genius  to  execute  well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  respect 
to  rhetoric  As  rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify 
nothing  more  than  the  scholastic  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and 
tropes,  so  criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding 
faults ;  as  frigid  application  of  certain  technical  terms,  by  means 
of  which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned 
manner.  !But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  only.  True  criti- 
cism is  a  liberal  and  humane  art.  It  is  the  offspring  of  good 
sense  and  refined  taste.  It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment 
of  the  real  merit  of  authors.  It  promotes  a  hvely  relish  of  their 
beauties,  while  it  preserves  us  from  that  blind  and  implicit 
veneration  which  would  confound  their  beauties  and  faults  in 
oor  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  admire  and  to  blame  with 
judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd  blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself 
into  a  judge,  and  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society 
without  bearing  some  share  in  such  discussions ;  studies  of  this 
kind,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  will  appear  to  derive  part  of  their 
importance  from  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  fur- 
nishing materials  for  those  fasliionable  topics  of  discourse,  and 
thereby  enabling  us  to  support  a  proper  rank  in  social  life. 
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But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such 
studies  on  somewhat  of  solid  and  intrinsical  use,  independent  of 
appearance  and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criti- 
cism, is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  improving  employments  of  the 
understanding.  To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to  com- 
position and  discourse;  to  examine  what  is  beautiful, and  why  it  is 
so;  to  employ  ourselves  in  distinguishing  accurately  between 
the  specious  and  the  solid,  between  a£Pected  and  natural  oma* 
ment,  must  certainly  improve  us  not  a  little  in  the  most  valuable 
part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  For 
such  dispositions  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  know- 
ledge of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the 
operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movements  of  the  heart ; 
and  increase  our  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  refined 
feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethicfd  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere,  xoA 
are  conversant  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress 
of  the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  ana  the 
direction  of  the  will  m  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point 
out  to  man  the  improvement  of  his  nature  as  an  intelligent 
being ;  and  his  duties  as  the  subject  of  moral  obligation.  Belles 
Lettres  and  Criticism  chiefly  consider  him  as  a  being  endowed 
with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagination,  which  were  intended 
to  embellish  his  mind,  and  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  use- 
ful entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of  investigation  peculiar 
to  themselves.  All  that  relates  to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur, 
and  elegance ;  all  that  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or 
move  the  afiPections,  belong  to  their  province.  They  present 
human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that  wnidi  it 
assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  brin^  to  light 
various  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  have 
passed  unobserved ;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quentiy  exert  a  powerful  inflnenbb  on  several  departments  of 
human  life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they 
exercise  our  reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  en- 
quiries acute,  but  not  painful;  pnnound,  but  not  diy  nor 
abstruse.  They  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of  science ;  and  while 
they  keep  the  mind  bent  in  some  degree,  and  active,  they  relieve 
it,  at  the  same  time,  from  that  more  toilsome  labour  to  which  it 
must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  erudition,  or  the 
investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  fartiier  recommended  by  the  bappj 
effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The 
most  busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  alwajrs 
occupied  by  business.  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always 
be  on  the. stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay 
and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power 
of   filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.       Life    must   uways 
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languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently  languish 
even  in  the  hauds  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employ- 
ment subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How 
then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals, 
which^  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  ? 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall 
be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of 
the  human  mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the 
study  of  polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and 
irreproachable  ^iamusement  for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from 
the  danger  of  many  a  pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard 
of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low 
company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure 
the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful 
purpose  to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by 
interposing  them  in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of 
sense  and  those  of  pure  intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to 
grovel  always  among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we 
capable  of  awelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the  latter. 
The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after  the  toils  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abstract  study ;  and  they  sradusJly 
nuse  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that  in  the  education  of 
youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to 
wise  men,  tnan  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  reli^  for  the 
entertainments  of  taste.  The  transition  is  commonly  made 
with  ease  from  these  to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more 
important  duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertain^  of 
those  whose  minds  have  this  liberd  and  elegant  turn.  It  is 
favourable  to  many  virtues.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  devoid  of 
relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly 
construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of  youth ;  and  raises 
suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  d^itined 
to  drudge  in  the  more  vu%ar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with 
which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected. 
A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and 
humane  passions,  by  giving  them  frequent  exercise;  while  it 
tends  to  weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

XogenuaB  didicine  fideliter  trtes 
EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feroa.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  naturally 


*  These  polished  arts  have  humanixed  mankind. 
Softened  the  rude,  and  calmed  the  boisterous  mind. 
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tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glor^^ 
contempt  of  external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is 
truly  illustrious  and  great 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste 
and  of  virtue  is  the  same ;  or  thkt  thej  may  always  be  expected 
to  co-exist  in  an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than 
taste  can  apply  are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propen* 
sities  whicn  too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant 
speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions  of  the 
heart  At  the  same  time  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the 
exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying. 
From  reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  rises  with  some  good 
impressions  left  on  his  mind :  and  though  these  may  not  always 
be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranged  among  the  means  of 
disposing  die  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  I  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  tliat,  without 
possessing  the  virtuous  afiections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man  can 
attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move,  or  to 
interest  mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour, 
virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that 
Are  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which 
attract  the  admiration  oi  ages ;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary 
to  produce  the  most  distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must 
be  necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and 
feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer ;  but  proceed 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  employ 
the  following  Lectures :  They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts. 
First,  some  introductory  dissertations  on  the  Nature  of  Taste, 
and  upon  the  sources  of  its  pleasures :  Secondly,  the  Considera- 
tion of  Language :  Thirdly,  of  Style :  Fourthly,  of  Eloouence 
properly  so  called,  or  public  speaking  in  its  different  unda: 
Lastly,  a  Critical  Exammation  of  the  most  distinguished  Species 
of  Composition  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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LECTURE  IL 

TASTB. 

The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leada  me  to  b^in 
with  some  inquiries  concerning  Taste;  as  it  is  this  facmty 
which  is  always  appealed  to  in  disquisitions  concerning  the  ment 
of  discourse  and  writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and 
indistinctly  than  on  Taste;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  with  precision;  and'  none  which  in  this  Course  of 
Lectures  will  appear  more  dir  or  abstract  What  I  have  to  say 
on  the  subject  shall  be  in  the  following  order: — I  shall  first 
explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty  in  the  human 
mind.  I  shall  next  consider  how  far  it  is  an  improveable 
faculty.  I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  improvement^  and  the 
characters  of  Taste  in  its  most  perfect  state.  I  shall  then 
examine  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable^  and 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  bring 
the  different  tastes  of  men^  m  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted 
from  the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined^  **  The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art"  The  first  question  that 
occurs  concerning  it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  in- 
ternal sense,  or  as  an  exertion  of  reason.  Keason  is  a  very 
general  term ;  but  if  we  understand  by  it  that  power  of  the 
mind  which  in  speculative  matters  discovers  truth,  and  in  practi- 
cal matteis  judges  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  I  appre- 
hend the  question  may  be  easilv  answered.  For  nothing  can 
be  more  clear,  than  that  Taste  is  not  resolvable  into  any  such 
operation  of  Reason.  It  is  not  merely  through  a  discovery  of 
the  understanding,  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  that  the  mind 
receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem.  Such 
objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impression, 
when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  l£e  same  manner  the  philosopher  and 
the  peasant;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by 
which  we  relish  such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  a 
feeling  of  sense,  than  to  a  process  of  the  understanding ;  and 
aocor£ngly,  from  an  external  sense  it  has  borrowed  its  name ; 
that  sense  by  which  we  receive  and  distinguish  the  pleasures  of 
food  having,  in  several  laujguages,  given  nse  to  the  word  Taste 
in  the  metaphorical  meamng  under  which  we  now  consider  it 
However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  it 
must  not  be  inferr&i  from  what  I  have  said  that  reason  is  en- 
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tirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  Taste.  Though  Taste, 
beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural  and 
instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  Reason,  as  I  shall  show^ 
hereafter,  assists  Taste  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to 
enlarge  its  power.* 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty 
common  in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  that  belongs  to 
human  nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one 
kind  or  other;  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  har- 
monious, new,  or  sprightly.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of  Taste 
discover  themselves  very  early  in  a  thousand  instances ;  in  their 
fondness  for  regular  bodies,  their  admiration  of  pictures  and 
statues,  and  imitations  of  all  kinds ;  and  their  strong  attachment 
to  whatever  is  new  or  marvellous.  The  most  ignorant  peasants 
are  delighted  with  ballads  and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in  the  earth  and  heavens.  Even 
in  the  deserts  of  America,  where  human  nature  shows  itself  in 
its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages  have  their  ornaments  of 
dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their  harangues  and  their 
orators.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  the  principles  of  Taste 
to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  no  less  essential 
to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it  is  to  possess 
the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  speecLf 

But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the 
degrees  in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different.  In  some 
men  onlv  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  Taste  appear ;  the  beauties 
which  they  relish  are  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  and  of  these  they 
have  but  a  weak  and  confused  impression:  while  in  others, 
Taste  rises  to  an  acute  discernment,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of 
the  most  refined  beauties.     In  general  we  may  observe,  that  in 

*  See  Dr.  Gerard's  Essay  on  Taste. — D'Alembert's  Reflections  on  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Philosophy  in  Matters  which  relate  to  Taste. — Keflectioos  Critiques  sur  la 
Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  tome  ii.  ch.  22 — 31. — Elements  of  Criticism,  c.  25. — Mr. 
fume's  Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Taste. — Introduction  to  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful. 

f  On  the  subject  of  Taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  roind,  much  less 
B  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  than  among  the  modem  rhetorical  and  critical 
writers.  The  following  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero  serves  however  to  show,  that  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  above.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  beauties  of  style  and  numben^.  "  Illud  autem  nequis  admiretur  quonam  modo  hseo 
vulgiis  imperitorum  in  audiendo,  notet ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  turn  in  hoc  ipso,  magna 
quedam  est  vis,  iocredibilisque  nature.  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  sensu,  sine  uUa 
arte  aut  ratiooe,  qua  sint  in  artibus  de  rationibus  recta  et  prava  dijudicant :  idque  cum 
faciunt  in  picturis,  et  in  signis,  ec  in  aliis  operibus,  ad  quoram  intelligentiam  a  natura 
minus  habent  instrumenti»  tum  multo  ostendunt  magu  in  verborum,  numerorum,  vo- 
cumque  judicio ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  eommunibus  infixa  sensibus  ;  neque  earum  rerum 
quenquam  funditus  natura  voluit  esse  expertem."  Cic  de  Orat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  50.  edit. 
Gruteri.— Quintilian  seems  to  include  Taste  (for  which,  in  the  sense  which  we  now 
give  to  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  distinct  name)  under  wlist  he 
calls  judicium.  **  Locus  de  judicio,  mek  quidem  opinioue  adeo  pariibus  bujus  operis 
omnibus  connectos  ac  mistus  est.  ut  ne  a  sententiis  quidem  aut  verbis  saltern  singulis 
possit  separari,  nee  magis  arte  traditur  quam  gustus  aut  odor. — Ut  oontraria  vitemus  et 
communia,  ne  quid  in  eloquendo  corruptum  obscurumque  sit,  referatur  oportet  ad  sensus 
qui  uon  dooentur."    Institut.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  edit.  ObrechtL 
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the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste,  there  is  a  more  remarkable 
inequality  among  men,  than  is  usually  found,  in  point,  of  conunon 
sense,  reason,  and  judgment  The  constitution  of  our  nature 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  admirable  wisdom.  In 
the  distribution  of  those  talents  which  are  necessary  for  man's 
well-being.  Nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among  her  children. 
But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only  to  the  orna- 
mental part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  with  more 
frugality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  q)aringly, 
and  rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to 
perfection. 

This  inequalitv  of  Taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt, 
in  part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures ;  to  nicer  organs, 
and  finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond 
others.  But,  if  it  oe  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  edu- 
cation and  culture  still  more.  The  illustration  of  this  leads  to 
my  next  remark  on  this  subject,  that  Taste  is  a  most  improveable 
faculty,  if  there  be  any  such  in  human  nature ;  a  remark  which 
gives  great  encouragement  to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we  are 
now  proposing  to  pursue.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we 
noay  easily  be  convinced,  by  only  reflecting  on  that  immense 
superiority  which  education  and  improvement  give  to  civilized 
above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of  taste ;  and  on  the 
superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to  ^ose  who 
have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught 
vulgar.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one 
particular  in  which  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed 
from  each  other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of 
Taste :  and  assuredly  for  this  difierence  no  other  general  cause 
can  be  assigned  but  culture  and  education. — I  shall  now  proceed 
to  show  what  the  means  are  by  which  Taste  becomes  so  remark- 
ably susceptible  of  cultivation  and  progress. 

Keflect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise 
is  the  chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This 
holds  both  in  our  bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers*  It  holds 
even  in  our  external  senses ;  although  these  be  less  the  subject 
of  cultivation  than  any  of  our  other  faculties.  We  see  how 
acute  the  senses  become  in  persons  whose  trade  or  business  leads 
to  nice  exertions  of  them.  Touch,  for  instance,  becomes  in- 
finitely more  exquisite  in  men  whose  employment  requires  them 
to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  others*  They  who 
deal  in  microscopical  observations,  or  are  accustomed  to  engrave 
on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  accuracy  of  sight  in  dis- 
cerning the  minutest  objects;  and  practice  in  attending  to 
different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors,  wonderfully  improves 
the  power  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracing  their  composi- 
tion. Placing  internal  Taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of  a 
simple  sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise  and 
cunous  attention  to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  itn 
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power.  Of  this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  Taste 
which  is  called  an  ear  for  music.  Experience  everjr  day  shows/ 
that  nothing  is  more  improveable.  Only  the  simplest  and 
plainest  compositions  are  relished  at  first ;  use  and  practice  ex- 
tend our  pleasure;  teach  us  to  relish  finer  melody,  and  by 
degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intricate  and  compounded 
pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  painting 
IS  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being 
conversant  among  pictures,  and  studymg  the  works  of  the  best 
masters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of 
composition  and  discourse,  attention  to  the  most  approved 
models,  study  of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and 
higher  degrees  of  the  same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  refine- 
ment of  Taste.  When  one  is  only  beginning  his  acquaintance 
with  works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which  attends  them  is 
obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point  out  the  several  excel- 
lencies or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he  peruses ;  he  is 
at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment ;  all  that  can  be  expected 
is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased  or  not. 
But  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  his 
Taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  and  enlightened.  He 
begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  each  part;  and  is  able  to  describe  the 
peculiar  qualities  which  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist  is  dis- 
sipated which  seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  obiect ;  and  he 
can  at  length  pronounce  firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concern- 
ing it.  Thus  in  Taste,  considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise 
opens  a  great  source  of  improvement. 

But  although  Taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it 
must  not  be  considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason 
and  good  sense,  as  I  before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influ- 
ence on  all  the  operations  and  decisions  of  Taste,  that  a  thorough 
good  Taste  may  well  be  considered  as  a  power  compounded  of 
natural  sensibility  to  beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding. 
In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  tms,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  productions  of  genius  are  no  other  than  imitations  of 
nature ;  representations  of  the  characters,  actions,  or  manners  of 
men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from  such  imitations  or  repre- 
sentations is  founded  on  mere  Taste ;  but  to  judge  whether  uiey 
be  properly  executed  belongs  to  the  understanding,  which  com- 
pares the  copy  with  the  originaL 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  a  great 
part  of  our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well 
conducted,  and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and 
due  connexion;  from  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature, 
the  sentiments  being  suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to 
the  sentiments.  The  pleasure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so  con- 
ducted, is  felt  or  enjoyed  by  Taste  as  an  internal  sense ;  but  the 
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discovery  of  this  condact  id  the  poem  is  owing  to  reason ;  and 
the  more  that  reason  enables  us  to  discover  such  propriety  in  the 
conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our  pleasure.  We  are  pleased, 
through  our  natural  sense  of  beauty.  Beason  shows  us  why, 
and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased.  Wherever,  in  works  of 
Taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at ;  wherever  there  is 
any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  to  an  end,  as 
there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  discourse ;  there  the 
understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in 
relation  to  the  objects  of  Taste,  particularly  with  respect  to 
composition  and  works  of  genius ;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and 
a  very  considerable  source  of  the  improvement  of  Taste,  from 
the  application  of  reason  and  good  sense  to  such  productions  of 
genius.  Spurious  beauties,  such  as  imnatural  characters,  forced 
sentiments,  affected  style,  may  please  fbr  a  little,  but  they  please 
only  because  their  opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has 
not  been  examined  or  attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature 
mi^ht  have  been  more  justly  imitated  or  represented ;  how  the 
writer  might  have  managed  his  subject  to  ^eater  advantage; 
the  illusion  will  pre^ntly  be  dissipated,  and  uiese  false  beauties 
will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  Sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of 
Taste,  and  next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the 
objects  of  Taste ;  Taste  as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  im- 
i  provement.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
both  of  nature  and  of  art.  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of 
beauty  to  be  refined  by  frequent  attention  to  the  most  beautiful 
objects ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  guided  and  improved  by 
the  light  of  the  understanding. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a 
good  heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  Taste.  The 
moral  beauties  are  not  only  in  themselves  superior  to  all  others, 
but  they  exert  an  influence,  either  more  near  or  more  remote, 
on  a  great  variety  of  other  objects  of  Taste.  Wherever  the 
affections,  characters,  or  actions  of  men  are  concerned  (and  these 
certainly  afford  the  noblest  subjects  to  genius),  there  can  be 
neither  any  just  or  affecting  description  of  them,  nor  any  tho- 
r6u^h  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that  aescription,  without  our  pos* 
sessm^  the  vu*tuous  affections.  He  whose  heart  is  indelicate  or 
hard,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  truly  noble  or  praise- 
worthy, nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is  soft  and 
tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  highest  beauties 
of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  Taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved 
state,  are  all  reducible  to  two.  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  Taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that 
natural  sensibility  on  which  Taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those 
finer  organs  or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that 
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lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  aenfiibilitjr,  and 
et  be  deficient  in  delicate  Taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed 
y  such  beauties  as  he  perceives ;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is 
in  some  degree  coarse^  what  is  bold  and  palpable ;  while  chaster 
and  simpler  ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In  this  state  Taste 
generally  exists  among  rude  and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person 
of  delicate  Taste  both  feels  strongly  and  feels  accurately.  He 
sees  distinctions  and  differences  where  others  see  none ;  the  most 
latent  beauty  does  not  escape  him,  and  he  is  sensible  of  the 
smallest  blemish.  Delicacy  of  Taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same 
marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  delicacy  of  an  external 
sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  by  strong 
flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  confusion,  we  remidn  sensible  of  each ;  in  like  manner  deli* 
cacy  of  internal  Taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility 
to  its  finest)  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  Taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which 
that  faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understand- 
ing. A  man  of  correct  Taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by 
counterfeit  beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standr 
ard  of  good  sense  which  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing. 
He  estimates  with  propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several 
beauties  which  he  meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them 
to  their  proper  classes ;  assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  traced,  wnence  their  power  of  pleasing  flows ;  and  is  pleased 
himself  precisely  in  that  degree  in  which  ne  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  Taste,  Delicacy  and 
Correctness,  mutually  imply  each  other.  No  Taste  can  be 
exquisitely  delicate  without  being  correct;  nor  can  be  thoroughly 
correct  without  being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  ofone 
or  other  quality  in  the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of 
Delicacy  is  chiefly  seen  in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ; 
the  power  of  Correctness,  in  rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit. 
Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling ;  Correctness  more  to  reason  and 
judgment.  The  former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature ;  the  lattel* 
more  the  product  of  culture  and  art  Among  the  ancient  critics, 
Longinus  possessed  most  Delicacy ;  Aristotle  most  Correctness. 
Among  the  modems,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high  example  of  delicate 
Taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the  subject  of  criticism, 
would  perhaps  have  afforded  the  example  of  a  correct  one. 

Having  viewed  Taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state, 
I  come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  c>tate,  the  flue* 
tuations  and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable;  and  to  inquire  whether, 
in  the  midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true 
from  a  corrupted  Taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  diflScult 
part  of  our  ^sk.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  princi* 
pie  of  the  human  mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and 
capricious  than  Taste.  Its  variations  have  been  so  great  and 
fi*e<)aent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  with  some,  of  its  being  merely 
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arbitrary  ;  grounded  on  no  foundation,  ascertainable  by  no 
standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on  changing  fancy ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies  or  regular  inquiries 
concerning  the  objects  of  Taste  were  vain.  In  igrchitecture,  the 
Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the  most  perfect.  In  suc- 
ceeding ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed,  and  after- 
wards the  Grecian  Taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engrossed 
the  public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics  at 
no  time  relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and 
splendid  in  a  degree  that  we  should  denominate  gaudy:  whilst 
the  Greeks  admired  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised 
the  Asiatic  ostentation.  In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings 
that  were  greatly  extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now 
fallen  into  entire  disrepute  and  oblivion  ?  Without  going  back 
to  remote  instances,  how  verjr  different  is  the  taste  of  poetry 
which  prevails  in  Great  Britam  now,  from  what  prevailed  there 
no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  which  the 
authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan  age :  when  nothing 
was  in  vogue  but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit ;  when  the  simple 
majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise  Lost  almost 
entirely  unknown ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits were  admired  as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius ;  Waller's 
gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  love 
poetry  ;  and  such  writings  as  Suckling  and  Etheridge  were  held 
in  esteem  for  dramatic  composition. 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such 
instances  as  these?  Is  there  any  thins^  that  can  be  called  a 
standard  of  Taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  Taste  ?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such 
distinction,  and  are  we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb, 
there  is  no  disputing  of  Tastes ;  but  that  whatever  pleases  is 
right,  for  that  reason,  that  it  does  please  ?  This  is  the  question, 
and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is,  which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any 
standard  of  Taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow, 
that  all  Tastes  are  equally  good ;  a  position  which,  though  it 
may  pass  unnoticed  in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the 
lesser  differences  among  tne  Tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply 
it  to  the  extremes,  presently  shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there 
any  one  who  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  Taste  of  a  Hottentot 
or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  iEis  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus 
or  an  Addison  ?  or  that  he  can  be  charged  with  no  defect  or 
incapacity,  who  thinks  a  common  news-writer  as  excellent  an 
historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held  downright  extrava- 
gance to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoidablv  to  this 
conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  preference  of 
one  man's  Taste  to  that  of  another ;  or  that  there  is  a  good  and 
a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong,  in  Taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
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observe  next,  that  the  divemty  of  Tastes  which  prevails  among 
mankind,  does  not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  Taste,  or 
oblige  us  to  seek  for  some  standard,  in  order  to  determine  who 
are  m  the  right.  The  Tastes  o£  men  may  differ  very  consider^ 
ably  aa  to  their  object,  and  yet  none  of  them  be  wrong.  One 
man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another  takes  pleasure  in  nothing  but 
history.  One  prefers  comedy;  another  tragedy.  One  admiree 
the  *  simple,  another  the  ornamented,  style.  The  young  are 
amused  with  gay  and  sprightfy  compositions ;  the  elderly  are 
more  entertertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast.  Some  nations 
delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  stoong  representations 
of  passion ;  others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment.  Though  all  differ,  yet  all 
pitch  upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiar^  suits  their  turn  of 
mind ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest  It 
is  not  in  matters  of  Taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,,  and  all  tiie  rest 
erroneous^  Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,,  is  one ;  Beauty, 
which  is  the  object  of  Taste,  is  manifold.  Taste,  therefore, 
admits  of  latitude  and  diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consist- 
en^  with  goodness  or  justness  of  Taste. 

!but  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe 
farther,  that  this  admissible  diversity  of  Tastes  can  only  have 
place  where  the  objects  of  Taste  are  different.  Where  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  same-  obiect  that  men  disagree,  when  one 
condemns  that  as  ugly,  which  another  admires  as  highly  beau- 
tiful; then  it  is  no  longer  diversity,  but  direct  opposition  of 
Taste  that  takes  place ;  and  therefore  one  must  be  m  the  right, 
and  another  in  tne  wrong,  unless  that  absurd  paradox  were 
allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and  true.  One 
man  prefers  Viigil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  YiigiL  I  have  as  yet  no  reason 
to  say  that  our  Tastes  are  contramctory.  The  other  person  is 
more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  Virgil :  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of 
Homer,  ^s  long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and 
Virgil  have  great  beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  com- 
pass of  that  diversity  of  Tastes,  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
natural  and  allowable.  But  if  that  man  shall  assert  that  Homer 
has  no  beauties  whatever ;  that  he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and 
spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as  soon  peruse  any  old 
legend  of  Knight-errantry,  as  the  Iliad ;  then  I  exclaim,  that 
my  anta^nist  either  is  void  of  all  Taste,  or  that  his  Taste  is 
corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I 
think  the  standard  of  Taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong. 

What  that  standard  is,  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  Tastes, 
we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A 
standard  properly,  signifies  that  which  is  of  Such  undoubted 
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authority  as  to  be  the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  a  standard  weight  or  measure  is  that  which  is  appointed 
by  Uw  to  regulate  aU  other  measures  and  weights.  Thus  the 
court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of  good  breeding ;  and  the  scrip- 
ture of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  Taste,  we  lay  down 
a  principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of 
some  object  that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  cha- 
racters or  actions,  conformity  to  nature  affords  a  fufi  and  distinct 
criterion  of  what  is  truly  beautiful.  Season  hath  in  such  cases 
full  scope  for  exerting  its  authority,  for  approving  or  condemning; 
by  comparing  the  copy  with  the  original  But  there  are  innu- 
merable cases  in  wmch  this  rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied,  and 
conformity  to  nature,  is  an  expresrion  frequently  used,  without 
any  distinct  or  determinate  meaning.  We  must  therefore  search 
for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered  more  clear  and  precise,  to  be 
the  Stan  Aurd  of  Taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an 
internal  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in 
its  application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided 
and  enlightened  by  reason.  Now,  were  there  any  one  person 
who  possessed  in  fuU  perfection  all  the  powers  of  human  nature, 
whose  internal  senses  were  in  every  instance  exquisite  and  just, 
and  whose  reason  was  unerring  and  sure,  the  determinations  of 
such  a  person  concerning  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a 
perfect  standard  for  the  Taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their 
Taste  differed  from  his,  it  could  be  imputed  only  to  some  imper- 
fection in  their  natural  powers.  But  as  there  is  no  such  livinff 
standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  mankind  will  allow  su(£ 
submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient  authority  to  be 
the  standard  of  the  various  and  oppoute  Tastes  of  men  ?  Most 
certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  Taste,  as  far  it  can  be  gathered, 
of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  in  admiring 
must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  Taste  must  be  esteemed  just 
and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men.. 
In  this  standard  we  must  rest.  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the 
ultimate  appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  Taste.  If  any  one 
should  mamtain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no 
reasonings  could  avail  to  prove  it*  The  Taste  of  such  a  persoui 
would  imallibly  be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  differed 
so  widely  from  the  Taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal' 
Taste,  the  conmion  feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and 
have  a  title  to  regulate  the  Taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what 
is  beautiful  than  Uie  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we* 
collect  the  voices  of  otners,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for 
ourselves,  of  what  deserves  applause  in  Eloquence  or  Poetry? 
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By  no  means;  there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judg- 
ment which  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  Taste,  as  well  as  to  the 
subjects  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures 
any  work  of  genius,  is  always  ready,  if  his  Taste  be  in  any 
degree  improved,  to  assign  some  reasons  for  his  decision.  He 
appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out  the  grounds  on  which  he 

f)roceeds.     Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound  power,  in  which  the 
ight  of  the  understanding  always  mingles,  more  or  less,  with  the 
feelings  of  sentiment. 

But  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging 
concerning  works  of  Taste,  it  is  not  to  be  foigotten  that  the 
ultimate  conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last 
to  sense  and  perception.  We  may  speculate  and  aigue  concern- 
ing propriety  of  conduct  in  a  Tragedy  or  an  Epic  Poem.  Just 
reasonings  on  the  subject  will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlight- 
ened Taste,  and  establish  principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves 
praise.  But,  at  the  same  time,*  these  reasonings  appeal  always, 
m  the  last  resort,  to  feeling.  The  foundation  upon  which  they 
rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from  experience  to  please  mankind 
universally.  Upon  this  ground  we  prefer  a  simple  and  natural, 
to  an  artificial  and  affected  style ;  a  regular  and  well*connected 
stoiy,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives ;  a  catastrophe  which  is 
tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us  unmoved.  It  is 
from  consulting  our  own  imagination  a^d  heart,  and  from  attend- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are  formed  which 
acquire  authority  in  matters  of  Taste.* 

When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men,  as  the 
ultimate  test  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts, 
this  is  always  to  be  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations 
as  are  favourable  to  the  proper  exertiqps  of  Taste.  Every  one 
must  perceive,  that  among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and 
during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  any  loose  notions 
that  are  entertained  concerning  such  subjects  carry  no  authority. 
In  those  states  of  society,  Taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to 
operate.     It  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in  its  lowest 

*  The  dtfTerence  between  the  authors  who  found  the  standard  of  Taste  upon  the  com- 
mon fiselings  of  human  nature  ascertained  by  general  approbation,  and  those  who  found 
it  upon  established  principles  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reason,  is  more  an  apparent 
than  a  real  difference.  Like  many  other  literary  controversies,  it  turns  chiefly  on  modes 
of  expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  sentiment  and  feeling,  make  no 
scruple  of  applying  argument  and  reason  to  matters  of  Taste.  They  appeal,  like  other 
writers,  to  established  principles,  in  judging  of  the  excellencies  of  Eloquence  or  Poetry; 
and  plainly  show,  that  the  general  approbation,  to  which  they  ultimately  recur,  is  an 
approbation  resulting  firom  discussion  as  well  as  from  sentiment.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  in  order  to  vindicate  Taste  from  any  suKpicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain 
that  it  is  ascertainable  by  the  standard  of  Reason,  admit,  nevertheless,  that  what  pleases 
universally,  must  on  that  account  be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or 
conclusions  concerning  objects  of  Taste  can  have  any  just  authority,  if  they  be  found  to 
contradict  the  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality 
very  little  from  one  another.  Sentiment  and  Reason  enter  into  both  ;  and  by  allowing 
to  each  of  these  powers  its  due  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  consistent.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  in  this  light  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  subject. 
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and  moet  imperfect  form.  We  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind in  polished  and  flourishing  nations ;  when  arts  are  culti- 
vated and  manners  refined ;  when  works  of  genius  are  subjected 
to  free*  discussion,  and  Taste  is  improTed  by  Science  and 
Philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit,  that 
accidental  causes  may  occasionalfy  warp  the  proper  operations 
of  Taste ;  sometimes  the  state  of  religion,  sometmies  the  form 
of  government,  may  for  a  while  pervert  it;  a  licentious  court 
may  introduce  a  taste  for  false  ornaments  and  dissolute  writings. 
The  usage  of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  n>r 
his  fisiults,  and  even  render  &em  fashionable.  Sometimes  envy 
may  have  power  to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of  great 
merit;  while  popular  humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other 
times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though  short-lived,  reputation,  what  little 
deserved  it.  But  though  such  casual  circumstances  give  the 
appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judgments  of  Taste,  that  appearance 
is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  genuine  taste  of 
human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself,  and  tojzain  the  ascend- 
ant over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of  Taste  which  may 
chance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  have  currency  for 
a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ; .  but  being  subjected 
to  examination,  bv  degrees  they  pass  away ;  while  that  alone 
remfdns  which  is  K)unded  on  sound  reason  and  the  native  feel- 
ings of  men. 

1  by  no  means  pretend  that  there  is  any  standard  of  Taste, 
to  which,  in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear 
and  immediate  determination.  Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  stand- 
ard to  be  found  for  deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies 
in  reason  and  philosophy,  which  perpetually  divide  mankind? 
In  the  present  case,  tnere  was  plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such 
strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be  made.  In  order  to  ludge  of 
what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what  man  ought  or  ought  not  in 
duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of  clear  and  precise  deter- 
mination should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  ascertain  m  every  case, 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was  not 
at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And  therefore  some 
diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place ;  and  room 
was  leu  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree  of 
approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is, 
that  Taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  wnich  is 
subject  to  the  fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no 
criterion  for  determining  whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  found- 
ation is  the  same  in  all  human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments 
and  perceptions  which  belong  to  our  nature ;  and  which  in  gene- 
ral operate  with  the  same  uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual 
principles.  When  these  sentiments  are  perverted  by  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  they  are  capable  of  -being  rectified  by  reason. 
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Their  Bound  and  natural  state  is  ultimately  determined,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  general  Taste  of  mankind.  Let  men 
declami  as  much  as  they  please,  concerning  the  caprice  and  the 
uncertiunty  of  Taste,  it  is  found  by  e^^rience,  that  there  are 
beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  m  a  proper  light,  have 
power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination  and  touches  the 
heart,  pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain 
string  to  which,  when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so 
made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved 
nations  of  the  earth  have  conspired  throughout  a  long  tract  of 

Ses,  to  give  to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of 
omer,  and  the  ^neid  of  YirgiL  Hence  the  authority  which 
such  works  have  acquired  as  standards,  in  some  degree,  of 
poetical  composition ;  since  from  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect 
what  the  sense  of  mankind  is,  concerning  those  beauties  which 
give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and  which  therefore  poetry  ought 
to  exhibit.  Authority  or  prejudice  may,  in  one  age  or  country, 
give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  indifferent  poet  or  a  bad 
artist:  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  posterity,  examine  his 
works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuine  Taste  of  human 
nature  appears.  **  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies  ;  natur» 
indicia  confirmat"  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of  opinion, 
but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 


LECTUKE   III. 

CBITICISM. — GENIUS. — ^PLEASUBES  OP  TASTE. — SUBLIHITT 

IN  OBJECTS. 

Taste,  Criticism,  and  Genius,  are  words  currently  employed, 
without  distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  beginnmg  a  course 
of  lectures  where  such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  their  meaning  with  some  precision.  Having  in  the 
last  lecture  treated  of  Taste,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  Criticism.  True  Criticism  is  the  application 
of  Taste  and  of  good  sense  to  the  several  fine  arts.  The  object 
which  it  proposes  is,  to  distinguish  what  is  beautiful  and  what 
is  faulty  in  every  performance;  from  particukr  instances  to 
ascend  to  general  pnnciples ;  and  so  to  form  rules  or  conclusions 
concerning  the  several  lands  of  beauty  in  works  of  Genius. 

The  nues  of  Criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction,  h 
priori^  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of 
abstract  reasoning,  independent  of  facts  and  observations. 
Criticism  is  an  art  founded  wholly  on  experience ;  on  the  obser- 
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yatioiifl  of  0uch  beauties  as  have  come  nearest  to  the  standard 
which  I  before  established ;  that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have 
been  found  to  please  mankind  most  generally.  For  example : 
Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and 
epic  composition,  were  not  rules  nrst  discovered  by  logical 
reasoning,  and  then  applied  to  poetry;  but  they  were  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles:  they  were  founded 
upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the 
relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we 
receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts. 
Such  observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and 
experience,  were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to 
reason,  and  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into 
establiiahed  rules,  and  to  be  convenientlv  applied  for  judging  of 
the  excellency  of  any  performance.  This  is  the  most  natural 
account  of  the  origin  of  Criticism. 

A  masterly  gemus,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  com- 
pose in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  material 
rules  of  Criticism;  for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature, 
nature  will  often  suggest  them  in  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  was  acquainted  with  no  systems  of  the  art  of 
poetry.  Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  composed  in  verse  a  regu- 
lar story,  which  all  posterity  has  admired.  But  this  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  usefulness  of  Criticism  as  an  art  For  as  no 
human  genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  receive 
assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties  and  faults 
of  those  who  have  eone  before  him.  No  observations  or  rules 
can  indeed  supply  tne  defect  of  Genius  or  inspire  it  where  it  is 
wanting.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel ; 
they  may  correct  its  extravagancies,  and  point  out  to  it  the  most 
just  and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  designed 
chiefly  to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature 
we  must  be  indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment 
concerning  those  complaints  which  it  has  long  been  fashionable 
for  petty  authors  to  make  against  Critics  and  Criticism.  Critics 
have  been  represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty 
of  ^nius ;  as  the  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon 
writers,  from  whose  ciuel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  implore  its  protection.  Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are 
not  calculated  to  give  very  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius  of  the 
author.  For  every  good  writer  will  be  pleased  to  have  his  work 
examined  by  the  principles  of  sound  understanding,  and  true 
Taste.  The  declamations  against  Criticism  commonly  proceed 
upon  this  supposition,  that  Critics  are  such  as  judge  by  rule,  not 
by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  they  who  judge 
afiter  this  manner  are  Pedants,  not  Critics.     For  all  the  rules  of 

Snuine  Criticism  I  have  shown  to  be  ultimately  founded  on 
3Ung ;  and  Taste  and  Feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the 
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application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As  there 
is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  affect  to  be 
judges  than  in  works  of  Taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  incompetent  Critics  will  always  be  great.  But  this  affords  no 
more  foundation  for  a  general  invective  against  Criticism,  than 
the  number  of  bad  philosophers  or  reasoners  affords  against 
reason  and  philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  against  Criticism, 
from  the  applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from 
the  public,  which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  con-- 
tradiot  the  rules  established  by  Criticism.  Now,  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is  the 
supreme  judge  to  whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made  in  eveiy 
work  of  Taste;  as  the  standard  of  Taste  is  founded  on  the  senti- 
ments that  are  natural  and  common  to  all  men.  But  with 
respect  to  this,  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  the  public 
is  often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine  public  Taste  does 
not  alwavs  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar  and  a 
small,  apt  to  be  caught  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beauties, 
the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away :  and  some- 
times a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely 
by  his  compliance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party 
spirit  or  superstitious  notions,  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a 
time  almost  a  whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  the  public 
may  seem  to  praise,  true  Criticism  may  with  reason  condemn ; 
and  it  will  in  progress  of  time  gain  the  ascendant :  for  the  judg- 
ment of  true  Uriticism,  and  the  voice  of  the  public,  when  once 
become  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate,  will  ever  coincide  at 
last. 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are,  of  some  works,  that  contain  gross 
transgressions  of  the  laws  of  Criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless,  a 
general,  and  even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  which,  considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irre- 
guliur  in  the  highest  degree.  But  then  we  are  to  remark,  that 
they  have  gained  the  public  admiration,  not  by  their  being 
irregular,  not  by  their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art,  but 
in  spite  of  such  transgressions.  They  possess  other  beauties 
which  are  conformable  to  just  rules ;  and  the  force  of  these 
beauties  has  been  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  censure,  and 
to  give  the  public  a  degree  of  satisfaction  superior  to  the  disgust 
ansing  from  their  blemishes.  Shakspeare  pleases,  not  by  his 
bringing  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one  play;  not 
by  ms  grotesque  mixtures  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  in  one 
piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts,  and  affected  witticisms, 
which  he  sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes^ 
and  impute  them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
But  he  pleases  by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of 
characters,  by  the  liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his 
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sentimentSy  and  by  his  poesessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural 
language  of  passion :  beauties  which  true  Criticism  no  less  teaches 
us  to  ^ace  in  the  highest  rank,  than  Nature  teaches  us  to  feeL 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  Lectures ; 
that  is.  Genius. 

Taste  and  Genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  together; 
and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify, 
however,  two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them 
can  be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  Genius  in  the  power  of 
executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  Taste  in 
poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or 
hardly  any  Genius  for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these 
arts ;  but  GeniiA  cannot  be  found  without  including  Taste  also. 
Genius,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power 
of  the  mind  than  Taste.  Genius  always  imports  something 
inventive  or  creative;  which  does  not  rest  in  mere  sensibility 
to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can,  moreover,  pro- 
duce new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Kefined  Taste  forms 
a  good  critic ;  but  Genius  is  farther  necessary  to  form  the  poet, 
or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  Genius  is  a  word,  which, 
in  conunon  acceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects 
of  Taste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we 
receive  from  nature,  for  excelling  in  anv  one  thing  whatever. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  Genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  Genius 
for  poetry ;  of  a  Genius  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechani- 
cal employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular  is, 
I  have  said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.  By  art  and  study, 
no  doubt,  it  may  be  greatly  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it 
cannot  be  acquired.  As  Genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  Taste, 
it  is  ever,  according  to  the  usual  irugality  of  nature,  more  limited 
in  the  sphere  of  its  ojferations.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  Taste  in  several  of  the 
polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  eloquence,  all 
together :  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  performer  in  all 
these  arts,  is  much  more  rare ;  or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  one  is 
not  to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  Genius,  or  one  who  is 
equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  several  different  pro- 
fessions and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  anv.  Although 
there  may  be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  genend  it  holds,  that 
when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one 
object,  exclusive,  in  a  manner,  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest 
prospect  of  eminence  in  that,  whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must 
convei^e  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely.  This  remark  I 
here  choose  to  make,  on   account  of  its  great  importance  to 
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young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine  with  care  and  to 
pursue  wim  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of  nature  towards 
thoee  exertions  of  Grenius  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to 
exceL 

A  Genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always 
supposes  Taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of  Taste 
will  serve  both  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of 
Genius.  In  proportion  as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes 
more  refined  with  respect  to  the  beauties  of  composition,  it  will 
certainlv  assist  him  to  produce  the  more  finished  beauties  in 
his  worL  Genius, however, in  apoet,  or  orator, may^  sometimes 
exist  in  a  higher  degree  than  Taste ;  that  is.  Genius  may  be 
bold  and  strong,  when  Taste  is  neither  very  delicate,  nor  very 
correct  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  arts :  a  period 
when  Genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  g]%at  vigour,  and 
executes  with  much  warmth ;  while  Taste,  which  requires  ex- 
perience, and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained 
to  its  full  growth.  Homer  and  Shaxspeare  are  proofs  of  what 
I  now  assert:  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found  instances 
of  rudeness  and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  Taste  of  later 
writers,  who  had  far  inferior  Genius  to  them,  would  have  taught 
them  to  avoid.  As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may 
very  probably  be  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to 
one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fire,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
attend  to  all  the  lesser  and  more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the 
exact  perfection  of  his  work;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
thorough  Taste  for  those  inferior  graces,  is,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
compmied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and  force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  Taste,  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  Criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  Taste  and 
Genius  ;  I  am  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of 
Taste.  Here  opens  a  very  extensive  field;  no  less  than  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  ima^nation,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
whether  afforded  us  by  natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations 
and  descriptions  of  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  pur^ 
pose  of  my.  Lectures  that  all  these  shoidd  be  examined  fmly ; 
the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  discourse,  or  writing,  being 
the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  I  propose  is  to  give  some 
openings  into  the  pleasures  of  Taste  in  general ;  and  to  insist 
more  particularly  upon  Sublimity  and  Beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  concerning 
this  subject  Mr,  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a 
regular  inquiry,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has 
reduced  these  Pleasures  under  three  heads ;  Beauty,  Grandeur, 
and  Novelty.  His  speculations  on  this  subject,  if  not  exceed- 
ingly profound,  are,  however,  very  beautiful  and  entertaining; 
and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened  a  track,  which  was  before 
unbeaten.     The  advances  made  smce  his  time  in  this  curious  part 
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of  philosophical  criticism^  are  not  very  considerable,  though  some 
ingenioofl  writers  have  pursued  the  subject.  This  is  owing, 
doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtilty  which  are  found  to 
be  properties  of  all  the  feeling  of  Taste.  They  are  engaging 
objects,  but  when  we  would  lay  firm  hold  of  them,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to 
elude  our  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  n  fiill  enumeration  of 
the  several  objects  that  give  pleasure  to  Taste;  it  is  more 
difficult  to  define  ^  those  which  have  been  discovered,  and 
to  reduce  them  under  proper  classes;  and,  when  we  would  go 
farther,  and  investigate  the  efficient  causes  of  the  pleasure  which 
we  receive  from  such  objects,  here,  above  all,  we  find  ourselves 
at  a  loss.  'For  instance ;  we  all  learn  by  experience,  that  certain 
figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us  more  beautifid  than  others.  On 
inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the  regularity  of  some  figures, 
and  the  graceftd  variety  of  others,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
beauty  wmch  we  discern  in  them ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  go  a 
ste^  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  regularity  and 
variety  producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of  Beauty,  any 
reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect.  These  first  prin- 
ciples of  internal  sensation  nature  seems  to  have  covered  with 
an  impenetrable  veil 

It  IS  some  comfort,  however,  that  dtbough  the  efficient  cause 
be  obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases 
more  open :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid 
taking  notice  of  the  strong  impression  whidi  the  powers  of  Taste 
and  Imagination  are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity 
of  our  Creator.  By  endowing  us  with  such  powers,  he  hatn 
widely  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  pleasures  of  numan  life ;  and 
those  too  of  a  kind  the  most  pure  and  innocent.  The  necessary 
purposes  of  life  might  have  been  abundantly  answered,  though 
our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  had  only  served  to  distingunh 
external  objects,  without  convepng  to  us  any  of  those  refined 
and  delicate  sensations  of  Beauty  and  Grandeur,  with  which 
we  are  now  so  much,  delighted.  This  additional  embellishment 
and  glory,  which,  for  promoting  our  entertainment,  the  Author 
of  Nature  hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  striking 
testimony,  among  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness. 
This  thought,  which  IVLr.  Addison  first  started,  Dr.  Akenside, 
in  his  Poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily 
pursued. 

Not  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  roan, 
By  kind  illusions  of  the  wondering  sense. 
Thou  roak'st  all  nature.  Beauty  to  his  eye. 
Or  Music  to  his  ear. 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  Sublimity  or  Grandeur,  of  which  1  propose  to  treat  at 
Bome  length ;    both,  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and 
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distinctly  marked  than  any  other  of  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  and  as  it  coincides  more  directly  with  our  main 
subject.  For  the  greater  distinctness  I  shall,  first,  treat  of  the 
Grandeur  or  Subbmity  of  external  objects  themselves,  which 
will  employ  the  rest  of  this  Lecture ;  and  afterwards,  of  the 
description  of  such  objects,  or  of  what  is  called  the  Sublime 
in  Writing,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following  Lecture. 
I  distinguish  these  two  things  from  one  another,  the  Grandeur 
of  the  objects  themselves  when  they  are  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  the  description  of  that  Grandeur  in  discourse  or  writing ; 
though  most  critics,  inaccurately  I  think,  blend  them  together ; 
and  I  consider  Grandeur  and  Sublimity  as  terms  synon3rmou8, 
or  nearly  so.  If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises 
from  Sublimity's  expressing  Grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression 
which  great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us  when  we  be- 
hold them,  but  eveiy  one  has  a  conception  of  it.  It  produces 
a  sort  of  internal  elevation  and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind 
much  above  its  ordinary  state;  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it  cannot  well  express.  The 
emotion  is  certainly  delightful,  but  it  is  altogether  of  the  serious 
kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity,  even  approaching  to 
severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its  height;  very  distin- 
^ishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion  raised  by  beauti- 
ful objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  Grandeur  appears  in  the  vast 
and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature,  such  as 
wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All 
vastness  produces  the  impression  of  Sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  space,  extended  in  length,  makes  not 
so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  bound- 
less plain  be  a  grand  object,  yet  a  high  mountain,  to  which  we 
look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or  tower  whence  we  look  down 
on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  exces- 
sive Grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined 
to  its  boundless  extent;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not  from  its 
extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible 
force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is  coucemed,  it 
is  clear,  that  amplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension 
or  other,  is  necessary  to  Grandeur.  Kemove  all  bounds  from 
any  object,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  in- 
finite space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind 
with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude 
of  extent,  is  the  foundation  of  all  Sublimity.  But  I  cannot 
be  of  this  opinion,  because  many  objects  appear  sublime  which 

*  See  a  Philosophical  Inqu^try  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.     Dr.  Gerard  on  Taste,  Section  II.  Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.  iv. 
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have  no  relation  to  space  at  alL  Such,  for  instance,  is  great 
loudness  of  sound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the 
roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of  vast 
cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestablj  grand  objects.  *^  I 
heard  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters  and  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying,  AUelujaL"  In  ge- 
neral we  may  observe,  that  great  power  and  force  exerted, 
always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  copious  source 
of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter.  Hence  the  grandeur  of 
earthquakes  and  burning  mountains;  of  great  conflagrations; 
of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of  tempests  of 
wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  of  all  the  uncommon  vio- 
lence of  the  elements.  Nothii^  is  more  sublime  than  mightr 
power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks  is 
a  beautiful  object ;  but  when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetu- 
osity and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  presently  becomes  a  sublime 
one.  From  lions,  and  other  animals  of  strength,  are  drawn 
sublime  comparisons  in  poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon 
with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  war-horse  "  whose  neck  is  clothed 
with  thunder,"  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  engage- 
ment of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest  exertion  of 
human  might,  combines  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  Sublime ; 
and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that  can  either  be 
presented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  de- 
scription. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even 
bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend  ^eatly  to  assist  the  Sublime ; 
such  as  darkness,  solitude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes 
of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  decree,  and  pro- 
duce the  sublime  sensation?  Not  the  gay  hmdscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  Ine  hoary  mountain, 
and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the  torrent  falling 
over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night  scenes  are  commonly  the 
most  sublime.  The  firmament,  when  filled  with  stars,  scat- 
tered in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion, 
strikes  the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  tnan  when 
we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The 
deep  sound  of  a  great  bell,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at 
any  time  grand ;  but,  when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness 
of  the  night,  they  become  doubly  sa  Darkness  is  very  com- 
monly applied  for  adding  Sublimity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  Deity. 
'*  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion ;  he  dwelleth  in  the  thick 
cloud."     So  Milton : 

How  oft,  amiJst 
Thick  cloadi  and  dark,  does  Heaven's  all  raling  Sire 
Choose  lo  reside,  bis  glory  unobscured 
And,  with  the  Majesty  of  darkness,  round 

Circles  bis  throne.  Book  II.  263. 

£    2 
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Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those 
ideas  of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to 
introduce  his  Hero  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

Dii  quibiu  imperium  est  aDitnarum,  umbrsque  »ilentes, 
£t  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  U(e, 
•Sitdnibi  fas  audita  ioqui  4  sit  numine  vestro 
I'aodere  res  aita  tenk,  et  calligine  mersas. 
I  bant  obscuri,  sola  sub  oocte.  per  urobram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuos,  1 1  ioania  regna ; 
^      Quale  per  iocertam  lunam,  sub  luce  maligoa       _,;,« 
Est  iter  in  s^lvis .* 

These  passag^es  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances 
of  Subbme  Writing,  though  in  themselves  they  are  truly  so,  as 
to  show,  by  the  effect  of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they 
present  to  us  belong  to  the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to 
the  Sublime.     Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  im- 

Eression,  however,  may  be  great ;  for  as  an  ingenious  author 
as  well  observed,  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and 
another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  ima- 
gination may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus  we  see, 
that  almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the  appearances  of 
supernatural  Beings,  carry  some  Sublimity,  though  the  con- 
ceptions which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indistinct  Their 
sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always  convey,  of 
superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscurity.  We 
may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  ])assage 
of  the  book  of  Job ;  *^  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood 
still ;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
before  my  eyes ;  there  was  silence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God?"!    (Job  iv.   15.)      No 

*  Ve  subterraneaD  Gods,  whose  awful  sway 
'Jlie  gliding  gliost  and  silent  shades  obey ; 
O  Chaos,  hear !   and  Phlegethon  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around  ! 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers !  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  Hell ; 
Give  me  youf  mighty  secrets  to  display, 
Kro-n  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day. 

Pitt. 

Obscure  they  went;  through  dreary  shades  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  b^  night. 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  light  Da  v den. 

f  The  picture  which  Lucretius  hi(s  drawn  of  the  dominion  of  superstition  over  man- 
kind, representing  it  as  a  porleutoua  spectre  showing  its  head  from  the  clouds,  and 
dismaying  the  whole  human  race  with  its  oouatenaooe,  together  with  the  magnanimity 
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ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme 
Being ;  the  most  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  . 
infinity  of  whose  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration, 
joined  with  the  omnipotence  of  his  power,  though  they  surpass 
our  conceptions,  yet  exalt  them  to  the  highest.  In  general,  all 
objects  that  are  greatly  raised  above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us, 
either  in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  great  Our 
viewing  them  as  through  the  mist  of  distance  or  antiquity,  is 
favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  Sublimity. 

As  obscurity,  so  oisorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  gran- 
deur ;  nay,  frequently  heightens  it  Few  things  that  are  strictly 
regular  and  methodical,  appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on 
every  side ;  we  feel  ourselves  confined ;  there  is  no  room  for 
the  mind's  exerting  any  great  effort  Exact  proportion  of  parts, 
though  it  enters  often  into  the  Beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  in 
the  Sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rock's,  thrown  together  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  with  wildness  and  confusion,  strike  the  mind 
with  more  grandeur  than  if  they  had  been  ac^usted  to  one 
another  with  the^most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts  which  human  art  can  make  towards 
producing  grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with 
the  powers  of  nature,)  greatness  of  dimensions  always  consti- 
tutes a  principal  part  No  pile  of  building  can  convey  any  idea 
of  sublimity,  unless  it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is,  too,  in 
architecture  what  is  called  Greatness  of  manner ;  which  seems 
chiefly  to  arise  from  presenting  the  object  to  us  in  one  full  point 
of  view ;  so  that  it  snail  make  its  impression  whole,  entire,  and 
undivided,  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of 
grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  obscurity, 
its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  Sublime 
objects,  which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  Sublime  ; 
arising  from  certam  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  from  certain 
affections,  and  actions,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These, will  be 
found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  Magnanimity,  or  Heroism ;  and  they  produce  an  effect 
extremely  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the  view  of  grand 
objects  in  nature ;  filling  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating 
it  above  itself.  A  noted  instance  of  this,  quoted  by  all  the 
French  Critics,  is  the  celebrated  QuV/  Maurut  of  Comeille,  in 
the  Tragedy  of  Horace.      In  the  famous  combat  between  the 

of  Epicnms  in  niring  himself  up  against  it,  carries  all  the  grandeur  of  a  subliroef 
obscure,  and  awful  image : 

Humana  ante  oeulos  foRde  cum  vita  jaceret 

In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

QusB  caput  cali  regionibus  ostendebat, 

Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans, 

I'rimum  Graius  liomo  raortales  toUere  contra 

Est  ociUos  ausus.  Lia  L 
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Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatius,  being  informed  that 
two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had  betaken  himself 
to  flight,  at  first  would  not  believe  the  re{k)rt;  but  being 
thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  sJl  the  sentiments 
of  high  honour  and  indignation,  at  this  supposed  unworthy  be- 
haviour of  his  surviving  son.  He  is  reminded  that  his  son  stood 
alone  against  three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done? 
— "  To  have  died," — he  answers.  In  the  same  manner  Forus, 
taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked 
how  he  wished  to  be  treated  ?  answenng,  '^  Like  a  King ; "  and 
Ctesar  chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in 
a  storm,  ^'  Quid  times  ?  Cassarem  vehis ;  "  are  good  instances  of 
this  sentimental  Sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high 
situation,  we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting 
upon  himself;  superior  to  passion  and  to  fear;  animated  by 
some  great  principle  to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of 
selfish  interest,  of  dangers,  or  of  death ;  tnere  we  are  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral 
Sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  Virtue  either 
has  no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary 
vigour  and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to 
a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  character;  and  from  the  splendid 
conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far  from 
approving,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration,  t 

*  The  Sublime,  io  natural  and  moral  objects,  is  brought  before  us  in  one  view,  and 
compared  together,  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagioation : 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature ;  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

"Wheeling,  unshaken,  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  sp^,  0  man  !  does  this  capacious  scene, 

With  naif  that  kindling  majesty,  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent,  from  tne  stroke  of  Cesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriotB ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  eztendinp^,  like  etemaJ  Jove, 

When  guilt  bnngs  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

On  TuTly'k  name,  and  shook  hb  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 

For  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust ; 

And  Rome  again  is  free.  Book  I. 

t  Silius  Italicus  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  Hannibal,  by  representing  him  as 
surrounded  with  all  his  victories,  in  the  place  of  suards.  One  who  had  formed  a 
design  of  assassinating  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed : 

Fallit  te,  mensas  inter  quod  credis  inermem  ; 
Tot  bellis  qussita  viro,  tot  caedibus,  annat 
Majestas  aetema  ducem.    Si  adrooveris  on 
Cannes,  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymen^ue  busta 
£t  Pauli  stare  jngentem  miraberis  umbram. 

A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  author :  *<  II  se  cache  ; 
mais  sa  reputation  le  d^oouvre  :  II  marchf  sans  suite  et  sans  Equipage  ;  mais  chacun, 
dans  son  esprit,  Ic  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.     On  comptc,  en  le  voiant,  les  ennemis 
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I  have  now  enumerated  a  yariety  of  instances,  both  in  inani- 
mate objects  and  in  human  life,  where  the  Sublime  appears.  In 
all  these  instances  the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind, 
although  the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely 
different  kinds.  A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are  able 
to  discoyer  some  one  fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these 
di^rent  objects  agree,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing 
an  emotion  of  the  same  nature  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypo-, 
theses  have  been  formed  concerning  this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears 
to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory.  Some  have  imapned  that  am- 
plitude or  great  extent,  joined  with  simplicity,  is  either  imme- 
diately, or  renaotely,  the  fundamental  quality  of  whatevet  is 
sublime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined  to  one 
species  of  Sublime  Objects ;  and  cannot,  without  violent  strain- 
ing, be  applied  to  them  all.  The  author  of  ^^a  Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful," to  whom  we  are  indebteH  for  several  ingenious  and 
original  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  proposes  a  formal  theory 
upon  this  foundation ;  That  terror  is  tne  source  of  the  Sublime, 
and  that  no  objects  have  this  character  but  such  as  produce 
impressions  of  pain  and  danger.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many 
terrible  objects  are  highly  sublime ;  and  that  grandeur  does  not 
reAise  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger.  But  though  this  is 
very  properly  illustrated  by  the  Author  (msLUj  of  whose  senti- 
ments on  that  head  I  have  adopted),  yet  ne  seems  to  stretch  his 
theory  too  far,  when  he  represent^  the  Sublime  as  consisting 
wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper  sensa- 
tion  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  distmmiishable  from  the  sensation 
of  either  of  these;  and,  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  co- 
incidence with  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of 
wide  extended  plains,  and  of  the  starry  firmament;  or  in  the 
moral  dispositions  and  sentiments,  which  we  view  with  high 
admiration ;  and  in  many  painful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is 
clear,  there  is  no  sort  of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb, 
or  the  bite  of  a  snake,  are  exceedingly  terrible ;  but  are  destitute 
of  all  clidm  whatever  to  Sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
mighty  force  or  power,  whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not, 
whether  employed  in  protecting  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better 
title  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the 
fundamental  quality  of  the  Sublime ;  as,  after  the  review  which 
we  hilve  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to  me  any  Sublime  Object, 
into  the  idea  of  whidi,  power,  stren^h,  and  force,  either  enter, 
not  directly,  or  are  not,  at  least,  intimately  associated  with  the 

qvll  a  mineus,  non  pas  les  i;erviteura  qui  le  suiveat.    Tout  seul  qu'il  est,  on  te  figure, 
autour  cle  lui,  sea  Tertiis»  et  ses  Tictoires  que  raccompagnent.    Aloios  il  est  superbe, 
plus  il  devient  t^n^rable."      Oraison  funebre  de  M.  de  Turenne,  par  M.  Flecbier.— 
Both  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  than  sublime.    In  the  first  there  is  a  want  ot 
jasUiesB  io  the  thought ;  m  the  second,  of  simplicity  in  the  expression. 
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idea,  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astooidiixig  power^  as 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  object.  Howeyer,  I  do  not 
insist  upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory ;  it  is 
enough  to  have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  kinds 
of  Sublime  Objects ;  by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foun- 
dation for  discussing,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  Sublime  in 
Writing  and  Composition.' 
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Havino  treated  of  Grandeur  or  Sublimity,  in  external  objects, 
the  way  seems  now  to  be  cleared  for  treating)  with  more  advan- 
tage, of  the  description  of  such  objects ;  or,  of  what  is  called  the 
Sublime  in  Writing.  Though  I  may  appear  to  enter  early  on 
the  consideration  of  tlus  subject ;  yet,  as  the  Sublime  is  a  Species 
of  Writing  which  depends  less  than  any  other  on  the  artificial 
embellishments  of  rhetoric,  it  may  be  examined  with  as  much 
propriety  here,  as  in  anv  subsequent  part  of  the  Lectuves. 
.  Many  critical  terms  nave  unfortunately  been  employed,  in  a 
sense- too  loose  and  vague,  none  more  so  than  that  of  the  Sublime. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Com* 
mentaries,  and  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written ;  a  style 
remarkably  pure,  simple,  and  elegant ;  but  the  most  remote  fit>m 
the  Sublime  of  any  of  the  classical  authors.  Yet  this  author  has 
a  Grerman  critic^  Johannes  Gulielmus  Beigerus,  who  wrote  no 
longer  ago  than  the  year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model 
of  the  SuUime,  and  has  composed  a  quarto  volume,  intitled  De 
Naturali  Palchritudine  Orathms  ;  the  express  intention  of  which 
is  to  show,  that  Caesar's  Commentaries  contain  the  most  com- 
plete exemplification  of  all  Longinus's  rules  relating  to  Sublime 
Writing.  This  I  mention  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  conAised 
ideas  which  have  prevailed  concerning  this  subject  The  true 
sense  of  Sublime  Writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a  description  of 
objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in  themselves  of  a 
Sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions  of  them. 
But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very  improper, 
sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put  upon  it ;  when  it  is  wplied 
to  signify  any  remarkable  and  distinguishing  excellency  of  com- 
position ;  wnether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those 
of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  sort  of  beauty.  In  this 
sense  Cassar's  Commentaries  may,  indeed,  be  termed  Sublime, 
and  so  may  many  Sonnets,  Pastorals,  and  Love  Elegiei^  as  well 
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as  Homer's  Iliad.  But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of 
words ;  and  marks  no  one  species,  or  character,  of  composition 
whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  Sublime  is  too 
often  used  in  this  last  and  improper  sense  by  the  celebrated  critic 
Longinus,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject.  He  sets  out,  indeed, 
with  describing  it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning;  as  something 
that  elevates  me  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with  high  con- 
ceptions, and  a  noble  pride.  But  from  this  view  of  it  he  fre- 
quently departs;  and  substitutes  in  the  place  of  it,  whatever,  in 
any  strain  of  composition,  pleases  highly.  Thus,  many  of  the 
passages  which  he  produces  as-  instances  of  the  Sublune,  are 
merely  elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant  relation  to 
proper  Sublimity  ;  witness  Sappho's  famous  Ode,  on  which 
he  descants  at  considerable  length.^  He  points  out  five  sources 
of  the  Sublime.  The  first  is.  Boldness  or  Grandeur  in  the 
Thoughts ;  the  second  is,  the  Pathetic ;  the  third,  the  proper 
application  of  Figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  Tropes  and  beau- 
tiful Expressions;  the  fifth,  Musical  Structure  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Words.  This  is  the  plan  of  one  who  was  writing  a 
treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of  writing  in  general ;  not 
of  the  Sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these  five  heads,  only  the 
two  first  have  any  peculiar  relation  to  the  sublime;  Boldness 
and  Grandeur  in  the  Thoughts;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
Pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  Passion  :  the  other  l^ee. 
Tropes,  Figures,  and  Musical  Arrangements,  have  no  more 
relation  to  the  Sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing ; 
perhaps  less  to  the  Sublime  than  to  any  other  species  whatever ; 
because  it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  ornament.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  clear  and  precise  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to 
be  expected  from  that  writer.  I  would  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood, as  if  I  meant,  by  this  censure,  to  represent  his  treatise  as 
of  small  value.  I  know  no  critic,  ancient  or  modem,  l^at  dis- 
covers a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of  fine  writing,  than 
Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself  an  excel- 
lent, and,  in  several  passages,  a  truly  Sublime  writer.  But,  as 
his  work  has  been  genenuly  considered  as  a  standard  on  this 
subject,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  ft  deserves  to  be  consultea, 
not  so  much  for  distinct  instruction  concerning  the  Sublime,  as 
for  excellent  general  ideas  concerning  beautv  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  th^  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  Sublime 
in  composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in 
the  nature  of  the  object  describeii  Unless  it  be  such  an  object 
as,  if  presented  to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would 
raise  ideas  of  that  elevating,  that  awful,  and  magnificent  kind, 
which  we  call  Sublime ;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn, 
is  not  entitled  to  come  under  this  class.  This  excludes  all  ob- 
jects that  are  merely  beautiful,  gay,  or  elegant.     In  the  next 
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Elace,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  itself,  be  sublime,  but  it  must 
e  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most  proper  to  give  us 
a  clear. and  ftill  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  described  with 
strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends,  prin- 
cipally, upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator, 
has  of  the  object  which  he  exhibits ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply 
affected,  and  warmed,  by  the>  Sublime  idea  which  he  would 
convey.  If  his  own  feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire 
us  with  any  strong  emotion.  Instances,  which  are  extremely 
necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly  show  the  importance  of 
all  the  requisites  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  Sublime. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the 
rude  unimproved  state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  strong  emotions  of  Sublimity.  The  gejoius  of  men  is  then 
much  turned  to  admiration  ana  astonishment  Meeting  with 
many  objects,  to  them  new  and  strange,  their  imagination  is 
kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to  uic  utmost. 
They  think,  and  express  themselves  boldly,  and  without  restraint. 
In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  of  men  un- 
dergo a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy,  than  to  strength 
or  l!5ublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afford 
us  the  highest  instances  of  the  Sublime.      The  descriptions  of 
the  Deity,  in  them,  are.  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from  the  gran- 
deur of  the  object,  and  the  manner  of  representing  it.     What 
an  assemblage,  for  instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  that  passage  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  where  an 
appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  described  ?     'f  In  my  distress  I 
called  upon  the  Lord  ;  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple,  and 
my  cry  came  before  him.      Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled ; 
the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  were  moved ;    because  he  was 
wroth.      He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  and  darkness 
was  under  his  feet ;    and  he  did  ride  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly : 
yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.      He  made  darkness 
his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark  watei*s, 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky."  *  Here,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
established  in  the  last  Lecture,  we  see,  with  what  propriety  and 
success  the  circumstances  of  darkness  and  terror  are  applied  for 
heightening  the  Sublime.     So  also,  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  a 
similar  passage :  "  He  stood,  and  measured  the  earth ;  he  beheld, 
and  drove  asunder  the  nations.    The  everlasting  mountains  were 
scattered ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow ;  his  ways  are  everlasting. 
The  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  they  trembled.     The  overflowing 
of  the  water  passed  by.     The  deep  uttered  his  voice  and  lifted 
up  his  hands  on  high." 

The  noted  instance,  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  "  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light ;    and  there  was  light ;  "    is  not  liable  to 
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the  censnre  which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being 
foreign  to  the  subject  It  belongs  to  the  true  Sublime ;  and 
the  Sublimity  of  it  arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of 
an  exertion  of  power,  producing  its  effect  with  tne  utmost  speed 
and  facility.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  am- 
plified in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xhv.  24,  27,  28): 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Hedeemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee 
from  ihe  womb :  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things,  that 
stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry 
up  their  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cynis,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and 
shall  perform  all  my  pleasure  ;  even  saying  to  J  erusalem.  Thou 
ehalt  be  built;  and  to  the  Temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be 
laid."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  under  this  head ;  **  God,"  says  the  Psalmist,  ^^  stilleth 
the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tumults 
of  the  people."  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  objects,  as 
the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people,  between 
which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  natural 
association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as 
subject,  at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  Gtxl,  produces  a 
noble  effect. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been 
greatly  admired  for  Sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  gran- 
deur to  that  native  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  characterizes 
his  manner.  His  description,  of  hosts  engaging ;  the  animation, . 
the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his  battles,  present 
to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances  of  Sublime 
Writing.  His  introduction  of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten^ 
in  a  high  degree,  the  majesty  of  nis  warlike  scenes.  Hence 
Longinus  bestows  such  high  and  just  commendations  on  that 
passage,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune,  when 
preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement,  is  described  as 
shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps,  and  driving  his  cliariot 
along  the  ocean.  Minerva,  arming  herself  for  fight,  in  the  fifth 
book ;  and  ApoUo,  in  the  fifteenth,  leading  on  the  Trojans,  and 
flashing  terror  with  his  JEgis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks ;  are 
similar  instances  of  great  Sublimity  added  to  the  description  of 
battles,  by  the  appearances  of  those  celestial  beings.  In  the 
twentieth  book,  where  all  the  god  eftake  part  in  the  engagement, 
according  as  they  severally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the 
Trojans,  the  poet's  genius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  de- 
scription rises  into  the  most  awful  magnificence.  All  nature  is 
represented  as  in  commotion.  Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens ; 
Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with  his  Trident ;  the  ships,  the  city, 
and  the  motmtains  shake ;  the  earth  trembles  to  its  centre ; 
Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  lest  the  secrets  of  the 
infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  views  of  mortals.  The 
passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 
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Am  3*  *A^^  fre^w^fVp  i^t/ivfi  XaiXaTt  Taoi, — 
*^fli  Toug  dfipcftri^ovi  jukdxa^ti  diol  6r^u¥0¥ng, 
2v/(tj3aXov,  f y  S*  auro/(;  s^/3a  ^fiyvuvro  ficc^tIU¥, 
Attvhv  6'  s/3^ovrfj(rf  irar^^  avd^uv  rt  ^Zv  ri 

ra/b(v  aTst^tcifiv,  h^iatv  r*  atnnndt.  xa^ijva. 
Ilavrf ;  d*  iiffftiovro  irohti  ^oXucr/dcfcxou  'l3ij^» 

"Eddf/s/crev  d'  Mvs^tfsv  ava^  svi^uv,  'A'/duvtug, 
JkfiVa;  d'  EX  ^P^yoij  aXro,  xaV  '^^^  A^^  ®'  \/xt^&i 
Tatav  dvaohfi^sif  Uotrtidduv  ivo(fi^&uv, 
O/x/a  dt  ^vriToTffi  xa/  dttfavaro/(r/  ^avttfi 
^fLs^daXi,  su^wsvra,  ra  rs  (Trurfoutf'/  ^so/  ^| 
'SotfffOi  &^a  xrvTOi  Jj^ro  hSrv  e^idi  ^uwovrMv.* 

lUad,  20,  47,  &c. 

The  Works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound 
with  examples  of  the  Sublime.  The  subjects  of  which  that 
author  treats,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  particu- 
larly favourable  to  it.  He  possesses  all  the  plain  and  venerable 
manner  of  the  ancient  times.  He  deals  in  no  superfluous  or 
gaudy  ornaments;  but  throws  forth  his  images  with  a  rapid 
conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the  mind  with  the 
greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion  of 
parts,  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling 
scenery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautifm 
will  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  more  advantage.  But  amidst  the 
rude  scenes  of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian  describes ; 

*  But  when  the  powers  desoeadbg  swelled  the  figbt. 
Then  ttunalt  rose,  fierce  rege,  and  pale  afiiright ; 
Now  through  the  tremhling  shores  Minerva  calls. 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars  bov'ring  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds  ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours, 
With  voice  divine,  from  Ilion*s  topmost  towers. — 
Above,  the  Sire  of  Gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around  ; 
Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floodr. 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain. 
And  the  tossed  navies  beat  the  heavmg  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  mfemal  monarch  reared  his  horrid  head,  * 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arms  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day  ; 
And  pour  in  light  on  rlutols  drear  abodes. 
Abhorred  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev*n  to  Gods. 
Such  wars  ui'  immortal  wage  ;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  Gods  contend.  Pora. 
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amidst  rocks,  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  battles,  dwells 
the  Sublime  ;  and  naturally  associates  itself  with  that  grave  and 
solenm  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  author  of  Fin^L  ^^As 
autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward 
each  other  approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from 
high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain :  loud,  rou^h, 
and  dark,  in  battle,  met  Lochlin  and  Inisfad ;  chief  mixed  his 
strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded 
on  steeL  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high ;  blood  bursts,  and  smokes 
around.  As  the  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves 
on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the 
noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over  the  hills. 
It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  burst  on  Cona, 
and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind." 
Never  were  images  of  more  awful  Sublimity  employed  to 
heiffhteii  the  terror  of  battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  Sublime  Writing. 
Simplicity  I  place  m  opposition  to  studied  and  profuse  orna- 
ment ;  and  conciseness,  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason 
why  a  defect  either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  Sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 
The  emotion  occasioned  in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble 
object,  raises  it  considerably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of 
enthusiasm  is  produced,  extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts ;  but 
firom  which  the  mind  is  tending  every  moment  to  fall  down  into 
its  ordinary  situation.  Now,  when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or 
is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into  this  state,  if  he  multiplies  words 
unnecessarily,  if  he  decks  the  sublime  object  which  he  presents 
to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering  ornaments :  nav  if  he 
throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks  in  the  least  below  the 
capital  image,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key ;  he  relaxes  the 
tension  of  tne  mind ;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  emasculated ; 
the  Beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  Sublime  is  gone. — When 
Julius  Cassar  said  to  the  Pilot,  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea 
with  him  in  a  storm,  ^^  Quid  times  ?  Caesarem  vehis ; "  we  are 
struck  with  the  daring  magnanimity  of  one  relying  with  such 
confidence  on  his  cause  and  his  fortune.  These  few  word^ 
convey  every  thing  necessary  to  give  us  the  impression  full. 
Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn  the  thought.  Observe 
how,  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs  farther  from  the 
Sublime,  till  it  end  at  last  in  tumid  declamation. 

Speme  roioas,  inquit,  pelagi,  ventoque  furenti 
Inde  iiinam  :  Italiam;  si,  coelo  auctore,  recusas. 
Me,  pete.    Sola  tibi  causa  h»c  est  jtuta  timoru 
Victoiem  non  nOsse  tuura  ;  quern  numioa  nunquam 
Destiiuant ;  de  quo  male  tunc  Fortuna  meretur 
Cnm  poet  vota  venit.    Medias  perrumpe  procellas 
Tutela  secure  meft.    Cceli  kie  fretique 
Non  puppis  iio:<tm  labor  est.    Hanc  Ccsare  prcssam 
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A  fluctu  defendel  on  us  4  nam  proderit  undis 

Iste  ratis : — Quid  tanta  strafe  paratur 

Ignoras  ?  querit  pelagi  coelique  tumuitu 

Quid  pnestet  fortuna  roihi.*  Phars.  v.  578. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  Bimplicity  and  con- 
ciseness, I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  in- 
consbtent  with  the  Sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it. 
The  constrained  elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied 
smoothness  of  the  sounds,  answering  regularly  to  each  other 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they  be  quite  consistent  with 
gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native  force  of  Sublimity ; 
besides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the  poet  is  often 
obliged  to  introduce,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend  farther 
to  enfeeble  it.  Homer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter,  as 
shaking  the  heavens,  has  been  admired  in  all  a^es,  as  highly 
Sublime.  Literal! v  translated,  it  nms  thus:  '^  He  spoke,  and 
bending  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful 'nod;  while  he  shook 
the  celestial  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was 
shaken."    Mr.  Pope  translates  it  thus : 

He  spoke ;  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signil  took, 
And  all  Olympud  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  but 
it  is,  in  truth,  weakened.  The  third  line  — "  The  stamp  of 
fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God,"  is  merely  expletive ;  and  intro- 
duced for  no  other  reason  but  to  fill  up  the  rhyme ;  for  it 
interrupts  the  description,  and  clogs  the  image.  For  die  same 
reason,  out  of  mere  compliance  with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  repre- 
sented as  shaking  his  locks  before  he  gives  the  nod ;  —  "  Shakes 
his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod,"  which  is  trifling,  and 

*  But  Cssar  still  superior  to  distress, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  success. 
Thus  to  the  pilot  loud  : — ^I'he  seas  despise. 
And  the  vain  threat'ning  of  the  noisy  skies  : 
Though  Gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausonian  strand, 
Yet  go,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 
Thy  JKnoranoe  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
lliou  know*8t  not  what  a  freight  thy  vessel  bears  ; 
Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  'tis  given, 
Never  to  want  the  care  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall, 
And,  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call. 
Let  winds,  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wage^ 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage; 
A  stronger,  mightier  Demon  is  thy  friend. 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  Csssar's  fote  depend. 
Thou  stand'st  amazed,  to  view  this  dreadful  scene, 
And  wonder'st  what  the  Gods  and  Fortune  mean  ; 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise. 
And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise  : 
Amidit  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  live. 
And  still  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  give.  lion  a. 
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without  meaning.  Whereas,  in  the  original,  the  hair  of  his  head 
shaken,  is  the  enect  of  his  nod,  and  makes  a  happj  picturesque 
circumstance  in  the  description.  * 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  varietj  of  our  blank  verse,  is 
infinitely  more  finvourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  Sublime 
poetry.  The  fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an 
author  whose  genius  led  him  eminently  to  the  Sublime.  The 
whole  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  in- 
stances of  it.  Take  only  for  an  example,  the  following  noted  de- 
scription of  Satan  after  his  faU,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
infernal  hosts : 

He,  above  the  rest, 
In  Bhape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower :  bis  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeved 
Less  than  acchaneel  mined  ;  anu  the  ezoess 
Of  glory  obscured :    As  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
JjooKB  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behmd  the  moon, 
In  dim  eelipae,  disastrous  twilieht  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all,  th'  Archangel. 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  Sublime ;  the  principal 
object  eminently  ^eat:  a  hi^h  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed, 
but  erecting  itself  against  distress ;  the  'grandeur  of  the  prin- 
cipal object  heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea 
as  that  of  the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse ;  this  picture  shaded  with 
all  those  linages  of  change  and  trouble,*  of  darkness  and  terror, 
which  coincide  so  finely  with  the  Sublime  emotion;  and  the 
whole  expressed  in  a  style  and  versification,  easy,  natural,  and 
simple,  but  magnificent 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness  as  essential  to 
Sublime  Writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  men- 
tioned Strength,  as  another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength 
of  description  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  simple  concise- 
ness ;  but,  it  supposes  also  something  more ;  namely,  a  proper 
choice  of  circumstances  in  the  description,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
object  in  its  full  and  most  striking  point  of  view.  For  every 
object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  with  which  we  sur- 
round it;  and  it  wm  appear  eminently  Sublime,  or  not,  in 
proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of 
a  Sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  ^eat  art  of  the  writer ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  great  difficulty  of  Sublime  description.  If  the  descrip- 
tion be  too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the  object 
i^pears  in  a  raint  li^ht ;  it  makes  a  feeble  imj)ression,  or  no  im- 
pression at  all,  on  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial 
or  improper  circumstances  are  mingled  the  whole  is  degraded. 

•  See  AVebh,  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry 
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A  stonily  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  subiime  object  in 
nature.  But  to  render  it  Sublime  in  description,  it  is  not 
enough,  either  to  give  us  mere  general  expressions  concerning 
the  violence  of  the  tempest,  or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar 
effects,  in  overthrowing  trees  and  houses.  It  must  be  painted 
with  such  circumstances  as  fill  die  mind  with  great  and  awful 
ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in  the  following 
passage: 

Ipse  Pater,  mediH  nimboram  in  Docte,  coruici 

xalmina  molitur  dextrft  ;  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  tremit ;  fufere  ferae ;  et  mortalia  oorda 

Per  geotes  humilis  stravic  pavor  :  11  le  flagranti 

Aut  Atho,  aut  Rbodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  Celo 

Dejicit.*  GcoRO.  I. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production 
of  an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  object.  If  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  im- 
mediately following  those  I  have  quoted ;  "  Ingeminant  Austri, 
et  densissimus  imber;"  where  the  transition  is  made  too  has- 
tily, I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding  sublime  images,  to  a 
thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind ;  and  shows 
how  difficult  it  frequently  is,  to  descend  with  grace,  without 
seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now 
giving  concerning  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when 
description  is  meant  to  be  Sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It  has,  however,  such  a  founda- 
tion in  nature  as  renders  the  least  deflexion  from  it  fatal. 
When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the  Beautiful  only,  his  descrip- 
tions may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be  beautiful 
still.  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circumstances  can  be  over- 
looked by  the  reader ;  they  make  only  the  difference  of  more  or 
less ;  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised  subsists 
still.  But  tne  case  is  quite  different  with  the  Sublime.  There, 
one  trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  aimed  at  by  Sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no 
mediocrity,  and  cannot  subsist  in  a  middle  state;   but  must 

*  The  Father  of  the  Gods  hb  glory  shroud«, 
Involved  in  tempeato,  and  a  night  of  clouds : 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolls  about. 
Karth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod, 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Peep  horror  seizes  every  human  breasr, 
llieir  pride  is  bumbled,  and  their  fears  confesc ; 
While  he  from  high  his  roiling  thunder  throws. 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows  ; 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent ; 
1  he  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment.  Dhydlk. 
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either  highly  transport  us,  or  if  unsuccessfiil  in  the  execution, 
leave  us  greatly  disgusted,  and  displeased.  We  attempt  to 
rise  along  with  the  writer;  the  imagination  is  awakened,  and 
put  upon  'the  stretch ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported ;  and  if, 
m  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
cornea,  with  a  painful  shock.  When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of 
the  angels,  describes  them  as  tearing  up  the  mountains,  and 
throwing  them  at  one  another;  there  are,  in  his  description,  as 
Mr.  Aadison  has  observed,  no  ciocumstances,  but  what  are 
propeily  Sublime.: 

From  their  fouadations  locM^nmg  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck  the  leated  hilb,  with  til  their  load, 
Rocn,  waten,  woodi ;  and  hy  the  shi^gy  topa 
Uplifting,  here  them  in  their  hands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fra^ent  of  the  wbxb  of  the  giants, 
has  contrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  motm- 
iains,  which  is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous; 
by  this  single  circumstance,  of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  moun- 
tain Ida  ijpon  his  shoulders,  and  a  river,  which  flowed  from 
the. mountain  running  down  along  the  giant's  back,  as  he  held 
it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  description  too  in  YiiKil, 
whidi,  I  think,  is  censurable,  though  more  slightly,  in  this 
respect.  It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  JEtna;  a  su^ect 
certainly  very  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  jpo^t  into  a  Sub- 
lime description : 

Horrificis  jnzta  tonat  ^tna  ruioii. 
Interdumqne  atram  prorampit  ad  etbera  nubem ; 
Tnrhine  famantem  jnoeo,  et  candente  favillA ; 
Attollxtqae  gbhos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lamhit. 
Interdum  aeopnlaa,  aviiltaqiie  riaoera  montis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefiictaque  saza  tab  auras 
Cum  gamitu  glomerat  funaoque  ezaitnat  imo.* 

Mv.  III.  671. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes 
with  personifying  >the  mountain  under  this  figure,  ''  eructans 
viscera  cum  gemitu,"  belching  up  its  bowels  with  -a  groan; 
which,  by  likening  the  mountain  to  a  sick,  or  drunk  person, 
degrades  the  majesty  of  the  description.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
to  tell  us,  that  me  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the  giant 

^  Theporteapacious,  and  Mcure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thund'ring  £tna  joined  ; 
By  tnms  a  pitcbv  elond  she  roUs  on  high, 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entraib  fly, 
And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  liek  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown. 
And  shivered  hj  the  force,  come  piece-meal  down : 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  huming  sulphur  flow. 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boil  below.  Dbtdbn. 

la  this  translation  of  Dryden's,  the  debasing  circumstance  to  which  I  object  in  the 
erigmal,  is,  with  propriety,  omitted. 
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Encdadas  lying  under  Mount  ^tna;  and  that  he  supposes 
his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occasioned  the  fiery  .eruptions. 
He  intended  the  description  of  a  Sublime  object ;  and  tne  na- 
tural ideas  nused  by  a  burning  mountain  are  infinitely  more 
lofty  than  the  belchmgs  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The 
debasing  effect  of  the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  appear 
in  a  stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem 
of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversitjr 
of  taste,  had  chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his 
description,  and  thereby  (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humorously  observes, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking)  had  represented  the 
mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the  cholic 

JEtnB.  and  all  the  burning  mountains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  inbred  storms  of  wind 
Blown  up  to  nge,  and  roaring  out,  coroplaio, 
As  torn  with  inwrard  gripes  and  torturing  pain  ; 
•  Labouring,  they  east  their  dreadful  vomit  round, 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground. 

Such  instances  show  how  much  the  Sublime  depends  upon  a  just 
selection  of  circumstances;  and  with  how  great  care  every 
circumstance  must  be  avoided,  which  by  bordering  in  the  least 
upon  the  mean,  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  triflmg,  alters  the 
tone  of  the  emotion* 

If  it  shall  now  be  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the 
Sublime?  My  answer  is.  That  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every 
where  in  nature.  It  is  not  by  himting  after  tropes  and  figures,  and 
rhetorical  assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it.  No :  it 
stands  clear  for  the  most  part  of  these  laboured  refinements 
of  art  It  must  come  unsought,  if  it  comes  at  all;  and  be 
the  natural  offspring  of  a  strong  imagination« 

Est  Deofl  in  nobis ;  agitante  calescimus  ilb. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awfiil  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or 
a. very  magnanimous  and  exalted  affection  of  the  human  mind 
is  dii^la^ed ;  thence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  stron^y, 
and  ^hibit « it  warm  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  Sublime. 
These  are  its  only  proper  sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking 
beauty  in  composition,  whether  it  is,  or  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to  liie  nature  of  the  emotion 
which  it  raises ;  and  only  if  it  be  of  that  elevating,  solemn,  and 
awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling,  we  can  pronounce 
it  Sublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sublime,  it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never 
be  long  protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be 
kept  for  any  considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common 
tone;  but  wiU,  of  course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation. 
Neither  are  the  abilities  of  any  human  writer  sufiicient  to 
furnish  a  long  continuation  of  uninterrupted  Sublime  ideaa. 
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The  utmost  we  can  expect  is^  that  this  fire  of  imaginatioii  should 
sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from  heaven,'  and  then 
disappear.  In  Homer  and  Muton,  this  effulgence  of  genius 
breaks  forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre  than  in 
most  authors.  Shake^eare  also  rises  often  mto  the  true  Sublime. 
But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout.  Some,  indeed, 
there  are,  who^  bv  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions, 
and  a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole  com- 
position, preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly 
aUied  to  the  Sublime ;  for  winch  reason  they  may,  in  a  limited 
sense,  merit  the  name  of  continued  Sublime  writers ;  and  in  this 
class  we  may  justly  place  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

Ajs  for  what  is  <»lled  the  Sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  very  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation  wWever  to  tiie 
real  Sublime.  Persons  are  apt  to  imagine  that  magnificent 
words,  accumulated  epithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of 
expression,  by  rising  above  what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contri- 
butes to,  or  even  forms,  the  Sublime.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fidse.  In  all  the  instances  of  Sublime  Writing,  which  I  have 
nven,  nothing  of  this  kind  appears.  ''God  said.  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light."  This  is  striking  and  Sublime. 
But  put  .it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  Sublime  style : 
**  The  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  enezgy  of  a 
ringle  wor^  commanded  the  light  to  exist ;"  and,  as  Boile^u 
has  well  observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought 
is  fallen.  In  general,  in  all  good  writibg,  the  Sublime  lies  in 
the  thought,  not  in  the  wor£ ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly 
noble,  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity 
of  language.  The  Sublime,  indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial 
ei^nressions ;  but  it  is  equally  an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turffid. 
The  main  secret  of  being  Sublime,  is  to  say  great  things  in  few 
and  pliun  words.  It  wifi  be  found  to  hold,  without  exception, 
that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  simplest  in  their  style ; 
and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a  more  than  ordinary 
pomp  and  p»rade  of  words,  and  is  always  endeavouring  to 
magnify  his  subject  by  epithets,  there  yon  may  immediately 
suepeot,  that  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  him- 
selt  by  mere  expression. 

The  same  uufSeivourable  iudgment  we  must  pass  on  all  that 
laboured  apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  pas- 
sage, or  description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime ;  cauing 
on  their  readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking 
forth  into  general,  unmeaning  exdamations,  concerning  the 
greatness,  terribleness,  or  majest^jr  of  the  object,  which  they 
are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison,  m  his  Campaign,  has  fallen 
into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to  describe  the  battle  of 
Bl^iheim : 

But  O  !  my  Muse,  what  namben  wilt  thou  find 
To  ling  the  furious  troopi  in  battle  joined  t 

F  2 
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Methinki,  I  bev  the  drums  tamultuous  louod. 

The  victor's  shouts,  and  dying  groans  confound  ;  he* 

Introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer  to  spur 
up  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  begin 
to  flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the 
want  of  such  as  are  natural.  Bj  this  observation,  however,  I  do 
not  mean  to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison's  Campoigiiy 
which,  in  several  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit;  and,  iM 
particular,  the  noted  comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  angel  whm 
rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  Sablime 
image. 

inie  faults    opposite  to  the   SuUime  are  chiefly  two;   the 
Frigid,  and  the  Bombast.     The  Frigid  consists,  in  degrading 
an    object,  or  sentiment,  which   is   sublime   in    itself,  oy  oar 
mean  ^conception   of  it;  or   by  our  weak,   low,   and  cmldish 
description   of  it.     This   betrays   entire   absence,  or   at  least 
great  poverty  of  genius.      Of  this  there   are    abundance   of 
examples,  and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour,  in 
the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  m  Dean  Swift's  works  :  the 
instances  taken  chiefly  from   Sir  Richard  Blackmore.     One  of 
these   I  had  occasion   already  to  give,   in  relation  to  Mount 
^tna,  and  it  were  needless  to  produce  any  more.     The  Bom- 
bast lies,  in  forcing   an   ordinary  or  trivial  object   out  of  its 
rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  it  into  the  Sublime ;  or,  in  at- 
tempting to   exalt  a  Sublime  object  beyond   all  natural  and 
reasonable  bounds.     Into  this  error,  which  is  but  too  common, 
writers  of  genius  may  sometimes  fall,  by  unluckily  losing  sight 
of  the  true  point  of  the  Sublime.     This  is  also  called  Fustian,  or 
iRant.     Shakespeare,  a  great  but  incorrect  genius,  is  not  un- 
exceptionable here.     Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  tragedies,  abound 
with  it. 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime;  of  which  I  have  treated  fiilly, 
because  it  is  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because 
clear  and  precise  ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  far  as  1  know,  noi  to 
be  met  with  in  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which 
I  choose  to  make  at  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and 
hope  it  will  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to 
the  instances  of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections, 
which,  as  I  have  done  in  this  Lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue 
to  take,  when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the 
least  intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  character  in  generaL 
I  shall  have  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to  their 
beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  performance, 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  The  task  would  be  much 
easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of  faults  from  bad  writers. 
But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted  from  books 
which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method  which  I 
follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best  authors  be  read 
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with  pleaflure,  when  one  properly  distinguishea  their  beauties 
from  their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is 
worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration. 


LECTURE    V. 

BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER   PLEASUBE8  OF   TASTE. 

As  Sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  compo- 
aition,  and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellencies  of  eloquence 
and  of  poetry,  it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  so  particularly  all  the  other 
pleasures  that  arise  from  Taste,  as  some  of  them  have  less 
relation  to  our  main  subject.  On  Beauty  only  I  shall  make 
several  observations,  both  as  the '  subject  is  curious,  and  as  it 
tends  to  improve  Taste,  and  to  discover  the  foundation  of  se- 
veral of  the  graces  of  description  and  of  poetry.** 

Beauty,  next  to  Sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises  is  very 
aistinguishable  from  that  of  Sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ; 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much, 
but  produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a  feeling, 
too  violent,  as  I  showed  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from 
Beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much 
greater  variety  of  objects  than  sublimity ;  to  a  variety  indeed  so 
great,  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ 
considerably,  not  in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one 
another.  Hence,  no  word  in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more 
vague  signification  than  Beauty.  It  is  applied  to  almost  every 
external  object  that  pleases  tibe  eye,  or  the  ear ;  to  a  great 
number  of  tiie  graces  of  writing;  to  many  dispositions  of  the 
mind;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  science.  We 
talk  currently  of  a  beautinil  tree  or  flower;  a  beautiful  poem ; 
a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety 
of  objects,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  the^  all  agree, 
and  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all 
raise,  must  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not  more  probably  a  vain 
attempt.     Objects  dencxninated  Beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to 

E lease,  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them  all,  but 
y  means  of  several  different  principles  in  human  nature.     The 

*  See  HotchioMm't  Iwnary  oonoeramff  Beauty  and  Virtue.—Oerard  on  Tafte* 
chap.  dL — Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  toe  Ideaa  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. — i 
Eleiikenta  of  Criticiani>  chap.  tii. — Spectator^  vol.  vi. — Eatay  vu  the  Vkasures  of 
Taate. 
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agreeable  emotion  which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
nature,  and  therefore  has  the  common,  name  of  Beauty  given  to 
it;  but  it  is  raised  by  different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men, 
for  assigning  the  fundamental  quality  of  Beauty  in  all  objects. 
In  particular,  uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as 
this  fundamental  quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I 
admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when 
we  endeavour  to  Apply  this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of  some 
other  kind,  as  to  Colour,  for  instance,  or  Motion,  we  shall  soon 
find  that  it  has  no  place.  And  even  in  external  figured  objects, 
it  does  not  hold  that  their  Beauty  is  in  proportion  to  their 
mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity ;  seeing  many  please  us  as 
highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at  all ;  and  others 
which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Laying  systems  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  aside,. what  I  now  propose  is,  to  rive  an 
enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in  which  Beauty 
most  remarkablv  appears ;  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  I  can,  the 
separate  prindpies  of  Beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  afforas,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  Beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety  nor 
uniformity,  nor.any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned, 
as  the  foundation  of  Beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause 
but  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive 
certain  modifications  of  the  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than 
others.  And  we  see  aocordinriy,.that,  as  the  omm  of  sensation 
varies  in  different  persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite 
colours.  It  is  probable,  that  association  of  ideas  has  influence, 
in  some  cases,  on  the. pleasure  which  we  receive  from  colours. 
Green,  for  instance,  may  appear  more  beautiful,  by  being  con- 
nected in  our  ideas  with  runu  prospects  and  scenes ;  white,  with 
innocence ;  blue,  with  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  Independent  of 
associations  of  this  kind,  all  that  we  can  farther  observe  concern- 
ing Colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for  Beiauty  are  generally  deli* 
cate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  those  paintings  with  which 
Nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works,  and  which  art 
strives  in  vain  to.  imitate ;  as  the  feathers  of  several  kinds  of 
birds,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  colours 
exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  These 
present  to  us,  the  m^hest  instances  of  the  j&auty  of  colouring ; 
and  have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical 
description  in  all  countries. 

From  Colour  we  proceed  to  Figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms 
of  Beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  R^ularity  first  occurs 
to  be  noticed  as  a  source  of  Beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is 
meant,  cne  which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some 
certain  rule,  and  not  lefl  arbitrary,  or  loose,  in  the  construction 
of  its  parts.  Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon, 
please  the  eye,  by  their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.     We 
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must  not,  however,  conclude  that  all  figures  please  in  proportion 
to  their  regularity ;  or  that  regularity  is  the  solej  or  the  chief 
foundation  of  Beauty  in.  figure.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain 
graceful  variety  is  found  to  oe  a  much  more  powerful  principle 
of  Beauty ;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  great  deal  more  than 
regularity,  in  all  works  that  are  designea  merely  to  please  the 
eye.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  appears 
l}eautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  suggesting 
the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  uways  a 
greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than 
with  those  whidb  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain 
rule.  It  is  clear  tnat  Nature,  Who  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
graceful  artist,  hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued 
variety,  with  an  apparent  neglect  of  r^ularit^.  Cabinets,  doors, 
and  windows,  are  made  after  a  regular  form,  m  cubes  and  paral- 
lelograms, with  exact  proportion  of  parts ;  and  by  being  so 
formed  they  please  the  eye ;  for  this  good  reason,  that,  being 
works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,,  the  better  suited  to  the 
ends  for  Which  they  were  designed.  But  plants,  flowers,  and 
leaves,  are  full  of  variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  canal  is 
an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison  of  the  meanders  of  rivers. 
Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful ;  but  trees  growing  in  their 
natural  wildness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when  trim- 
med into  pyramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must 
be  r^ular  in  their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabit- 
ants; but  a  garden  which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would 
be  exceeding^  disgusting,  if  it  nad  as  much  uniformity  and 
order  in  its  parts  as  a  dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Hiifegfurth,  in  his  Analyms  of  Beauty,  has  observec^  that 
figures  bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful 
than  those  bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angle&  He  pitches 
upon  two  lines,  on  which,  according  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure 
principally  depends ;  and  he  has  Olustrated  and  supportedjhis 
doctrine,  by  a  surprising  number  oS  instances.  The  one  is  the 
Waving  Line,  or  a  curve  bending  backwards  and  forwards, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  he  calls  the  Line  of 
Beauty ;  and  shows  how  often  it  is  found  in  shells,  flowers,  and 
such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is  common  also  in 
the  figures  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors,  for  the  purpose  of 
decoration.  The  other  line,  which  he  calls  the  Line  of  Grace, 
ig  die  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  of  the  instances  he 

fives  of  it:  Twbted  pillars  ahd^  twisted  horns  also  exhibit  it. 
n  all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears 
to  be  so  material  a  principle  of  Beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err 
much  when  he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be 
the  art  of  varying  welL  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favour- 
ite of  painters,  derives,  according  to  him,  its  chief  advantage 
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from  its  perpetual  bending  and  yaiiation  from  the  stiff  regolaritj? 
of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  mmishes  another  scmrce  of  Beautj^  distinct  from 
figure.  Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing ;  and  bodies  in  motion  are, 
*'c8&terls  paribus^'*  preferred  to  those  in  rest  It  is,  however, 
only  gentle  motion  that  belongs  to  the  Beautiful;  for  when  it  is 
very  swift  or  very  forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes 
of  the  Sublime.  The  motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air 
is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  swiftness  with  whi<m  lightning  darts 
through  the  heavens  is  magnificent  and  astonishing.  And  here 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  uiat  the  sensations  of  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by  very  distant  bound- 
aries ;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  of  approaching 
towards  each  other.  Thus,  asmooth  running  stream,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature :  as  it  swells  gradually  into 
a  great  river,  the  Beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  Sublime. 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient  oak  is 
a  venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morning  is 
beautiful ;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sub- 
lime. But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I 
think,  to  hold  very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not 
so  beautiful  as  in  an  undulating  waving  direction ;  and  motion 
upwards  is,  commonly  too,  more  agreeable  than  motion  down- 
wards. The  easy  curling  motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may  be 
instanced,  as  an  object  singularly  agreeable ;  and  here  Mr. 
Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs  upon  us  as  a  principle  of  Beauty. 
That  artist  observes,  very  ingeniously,  that  all  the  c(»nmon  and 
necessary  motions  for  the  business  of  life  are  performed  by  men 
in  straignt  or  plain  lines ;  but  that  all  the  graceful  and  ornamental 
movements  are  made  in  waving  lines ;  an  observation  not  un- 
worthy of*  being  attended  to  by  all  who  study  the  grace  of 
gesture  and  action. 

Though  Colour,  Figure,  and  Motion,  be  separate  principles 
of  Beauty ;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and 
thereby  render  the  Beauty  both  greater  and  more  complex. 
Thus  in  flowers,  trees,  animals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure, 
and  sometimes  also  with  the  motion  of  the  object.  Although 
each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they 
are  of  such  a  similar  nature  as  reacmy  to  mix  and  blend  in  one 
general  perception  of  Beauty,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole 
object  as  its  cause :  for  Beauty  is  always  conceived  by  us  as 
something  residing  in  the  object  which  raises  the  pleasant  sen- 
sation; a  sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon,  and  invests  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects  that 
can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural  landscape, 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects :  fields  in  verdure, 
scattered  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals  ^d^. 
If  to  these  he  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art  which  smt 
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such  a  scene,  as  a  brid^  with  arches  over  a  river,  smoke  rising 
from  cottages  in  the  nudst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  yiew  of  a 
fine  building  seen  by  the  rising  sim;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the 
highest  perfection,  that  say,  cheerful,  and  placid  sensation  which 
characterizes  Beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste  formed  for 
catching  the  peculiar  beauties  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a  ne*- 
cessary  requisite  for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  Beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than 
any  that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  Beauty  of 
colour,  arising  from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion ;  and 
the  Beauty  of  figure,  arising  from  the  lines  which  form  the 
difierent  features  of  the  face.  But  the  chief  Beauty  of  the 
countenance  depends  upon  a  mysterious  expression  which  it 
conveys  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind  :  of  sood  sense,  or  good 
humour;  of  spnghtliness,  candour,  benevolence,  sensibility,  or 
other  amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  certain 
conformation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea  with  certain 
moral  qualities ;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or  by  ex- 
perience, to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the 
countenance;  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is  indeed 
easy  to  resolve.  The  fact  is  certain  and  acknowledged,  that 
what  gives  the  human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing 
Beauty,  is  what  is  called  its  expression  ;  or  an  image,  which 
it  is  conceived  to  show  of  internal  moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the 
mind,  which,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  or  by  words, 
or  by  actions,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of 
Beauty.  There  are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities ;  one  is 
of  the  hieh  and  great  virtues,  which  require  extraordinary 
efforts,  and  turn  upon  dangers  and  sufferings ;  as  heroism,  mag- 
nanimity, contempt  of  pleasures,  and  contempt  of  death.  The8e> 
as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  lecture,  excite  in  the  spectator 
an  emotion  of  Sublimity  and  Grandeur.  The  other  class  is 
generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and  such  as  are  of  a  softer  and 
gentler  kind ;  as  compassion,  mildness,  friendship,  and  generosity. 
These  raise  in  the  beholder  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  so  much  akm 
to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external  objects,  that  though  of  a 
more  dignified  nature,  it  may  without  impropriety,  be  classed 
under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned, 
arises  from  design  or  art ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  percep- 
tion of  means  being  adapted  to  an  end';  or  the  parts  of  any  thing 
being  well  fitted  to  answer  the  design  of  the  whole.  When  in 
considering  the  structure  of  a  tree,  or  a  plant,  we  observe  how 
all  the  parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  the  bark,  and  the  leaves,  are 
suited  to  the  growth  and  nutriment  of  the  whole ;  much  more 
when  we  survey  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a  living  animal ; 
or  when  we  examine  any  of  the  curious  works  of  art,  such  as  a 
clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine ;   the  pleasure  which  we  have 
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in.  the  survey,  is.  wholly  founded  on  this  sense  of  Beauty.  It  is 
altogether  (Afferent  from  the  perceptbn  of  Beauty  produced  by 
colour,  figure,  yariety,  or  any  of  the  causes  formerly  mentioned. 
When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  case  of  it,  if  finely 
engraved  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes  me  as  Beautiful  in 
the  former  sense  ;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish^  figures  finely 
raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  spring  and  the 
wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery ;  my 
pleasure  then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable  art 
with  which  so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to 
unite  for  one  purpose. 

This  sense  of  Beau^,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive 
influence  over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Beauty  which  we  cuscover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows, 
arches,  pillars,  and  all  the  orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  oma* 
ments  of  a  building  be  ever  so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves, 

J  ret  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense  of  fitness  and  design,  they 
ose  their  Beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye  like  disagreeable  objects. 
Twisted  columns,,  for  instance,  are  undoubtedly  ornamental ; 
but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  always  dis- 
please when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a  build- 
ing that  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 
[>rop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whateyer,  without  being 
ed,  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and 
design ;  and  of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in 
relation  to  this  design  and  end.  When  theur  propriety  is  clearly 
discerned,  the  work  seems  always  to  have  some  Beauty;  but 
whea  there  is  a  total  want  of  propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appearing 
deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness  and  design,  therefore,  is  so 
powerful,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among  our  perceptions,  as  to 
regulate,  in  a  great  measure^  our  other  ideas  'of  Beauty :  an 
observation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  it.  For  in  an:  epic  poem,  a  nistory,  an  oration,  or  any  work 
of  genius,  we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works»  a  fitness, 
or  adjustment  of  means,  to  the  end  which  the  author  is  supposed 
to  have  in  view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his 
figures  ever  so  elegant,  yet  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are 
not  proper  parts  of  that  whole,  if  tiiey  suit  not  the  main  design, 
they  lose  dl  their  Beauty;  nay,  from  Beauties  they  are  con- 
verted into  Deformities.  Such  power  has  our  sense  of  fitness 
and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total  transformation  of  an  object 
whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have  been  beautifol. 

After  naving  mentioned  so  mimy  various  species  of  Beauty, 
it  now  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  Beauty  as  it  is  applied 
to  writing  or  discourse;  a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense 
altogether  loose  and  undetermined.  For  it  is  applied  to  all  that 
pleases,  either  in  st^le  or  in  sentiment,  from  whatever  principle 
that  pleasure  flows ;   and  a  Beautiful  poem  or  oration  means,  in 
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common  language,  no  other  than  a  good  one,  or  one  well  com- 
posed. In  tiois  s^ise,  it  is  plain,  the  word  is  altogether  indefi* 
nite,  and  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  Beauty. 
There  is,  however,  another  seuse,  somewhat  more  definite^  m 
whidi  Beauty  of  writing  characterizes  a  particular  manner; 
when  it  is  used  to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity,  in  the 
turn  either  of  style  or  sentiment,  for  which  some  authors  have 
been  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a  man- 
ner neither  remarkably  sublime,  nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor 
uncommonly  sparkling ;  but  such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emo- 
tion of  the  gentle  placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the 
omtemplation  of  beautifol  objects  in  nature ;  which  neither  lifts 
the  mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very  much,  but  diffuses  over 
the  imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleasmg  serenity.  Mr.  Addi- 
son is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character ;  and  is  one  of  the 
most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it, 
Fenelon,  the  anthor  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemacnus,  may  be 
given  as  another  example.  Virgil  too,  thouffh  very  capable  of 
rising  on  occasions  into  the^sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner, 
is  dbtinguished  by  the  character  of  Beauty  ana  Grace,  rather 
than  of  Sublimity.  Among  orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the 
Beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose  genius  led  him  wholly  to- 
wards vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufiBcient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of 
Beauty.  We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms;  aa 
next  to  Sublimity,  it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasure^ 
of  Taste;  and  as  the  consideration  of  the  different  appearances, 
and  principles  of  Beauty,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  Taste  in 
many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  Sublime 
or  Beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  sev- 
eral other  principles  also  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it 
pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison, 
and  by  every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  has  no 
merit  to  recommend  it»  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by 
means  of  this  quality  aJone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an 
agreeable  emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  pre- 
vails so  generally  among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which 
have  been  long  familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an 
agreeable  exercise  to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange  objects 
rouse  the  mind  from  its  dormant  state,  by  giving  it  a  quick  and 
plfiftRing  impulse.  Hence  in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment 
afforded  us  by  fiction  and  romance.  The  emotion  raised  by 
Novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and  pungent  nature  than  that  pro- 
daced  by  Beanty ;  but  much  shorter  in.  its  continuance.  For  if 
the  object  have  in  itself  no  charms  to  hold  our  attention,  the 
shining  gloes  thrown  upon  it  by  Novelty  soon  wears^  off. 

Bendes  Novelty,  Imitation  is  another  source  of  Pleasure  to 
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Taste.  This  rives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms^  the  Secondary 
Pleasures  of  Imagination ;  which  form,  doubtless,  a  very  exten- 
sive class.  For  all  Imitation  affords  some  pleasure :  not  only 
the  Imitation  of  beautiful  or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the 
original  ideas  of  Beauty  or  Gn^ideur  which  sudh  objects  them- 
selves exhibited;  but  even  objects  which  have  neiuier  Beauty 
nor  Grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  terrible  or  deformed,  please 
us  in  a  secondary  or  represented  view. 

The  Pleasures  of  Melody  and  Harmony  belong  also  to  Taste. 
There  is  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  Beauty 
or  Sublimity,  but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the 

Eower  of  musical  sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  num- 
ers ;  and  even  of  the  more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of 
prose.  Wit,  Humour,  and  Ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety  of 
Pleasures  to  Taste,  quite  distinct  from  any  that  we  have  yet 
eonsidered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  Pleasures  of  Taste.  I  have  opened  some  of  the 
general  principles ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our 
chief  subject.  If  the  question  be  put.  To  what  class  of  those 
Pleasures  of  Taste  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  Pleasure  is  to 
be  referred,  which  we  receive  from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine 
writing  ?  My  answer  is.  Not  to  any  one,  but  to  uiem  all.  This 
singular  advantage  writing  and  discourse  possess,  that  they  enr 
compass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides,  and  have  power  to 
exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of  objects  only,  but 
almost  the  whole  of  those  which  give  Pleasure  to  Taste  and 
Imagination :  whether  that  Pleasure  arise  from  Sublimity,,  from 
Beauty  in  its  different  forms,  from  Design  and  Art,  from  Moral 
Sentiment,  from  Novelty,  from  Harmony,  from  Wit,  Humour, 
and  Ridicule.  To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of  a 
person's  Taste  lies,,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in 
his  power  to  receive  the  gratification  of  it. 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of 
supplying  Taste  and  Imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of 
pleasures,  they^  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater 
capacity  of  Imitation  and  Description  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  art  Of  all  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  con- 
trived for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects,  and  awakening, 
by  representation,  similar  emotions  to  those  which  are  raised  by 
the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is 
executed  by  words  and  writing.  Through  the  assistance  of  this 
happy  invention,  there  is  nothmg,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before  the  mind,  in 
colours  very  strong  and  lively.  Hence  it  is  usual  among  critical 
writers  to  speak  of  Discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative  or 
mimetic  arts ;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculpture, 
and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justiy  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics ; 
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and,  smoe  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among 
modem  authors.  But,  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as 
much  precision  as  possible  into  critical  language,  I  must  observe, 
that  this  manner  of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither  discourse 
in  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can  be  called  altogether 
imitative  arts.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  Imitation  and 
Description,  which  are  ideas  that  should  not  be  confoimded. 
Imitation  is  performed  by  means  of  somewhat  that  has  a  natural 
likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  thing  imitated ;    and  of  conse- 

iuence  is  understood  by  all;  such  are  statues  and  pictures. 
>escription,  again,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  the  conception  of 
an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted  symbols, 
understood  only  bv  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  of  them ; 
such  are  words  ana  writing.  Words  have  no  natural  resemblance 
to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to  signify ;  but 
a  statue  or  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the  ori^nal.  And 
therefore  Imitation  and  Description  differ  considers^ly  in  their 
nature  from  each  other. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking ;  and,  oy  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouths,  represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  supposed 
to  hold :  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  Imitative : 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  Narra- 
tive or  Descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's  Description  of  a  tempest, 
in  the  first  ^neid,  an  Imitation  of  a  storm  ?  If  we  heard  of  the 
Imitation  of  a  battle  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock 
fight,  or  representation  of  a  battle  on  the  stage,  but  would  never 
apprehend  that  it  meant  one  of  Homer's  Descriptions  in  the 
Iliad.  I  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  Imitation  and  Description 
a^ee  in  their  principal  effect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the 
ideas  of  things  which  we  do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they 
coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  terms  them- 
selves are  not  synonymous ;  that  tney  import  different  means  of 
effecting  the  same  end ;  and  of  course  make  different  impressions 
on  the  mind.* 

*  Though  in  the  execution  of  particular  parts  Poetry  is  certainly  Descn'ptiire  rather 
than  Imitative,  yet  there  is  a  qua]i6ed  sense,  in  which  Poetry,  in  the  general,  may  be 
termed  an  Imitative  art  I'he  subject  of  the  Poet  (as  Dr.  Gerard  has  shown  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Essay  on  Taste)  is  intended  to  be  an  Imitation,  not  of  things  really 
existing,  but  of  the  course  of  nature  ;  that  is,  a  feigned  representation  of  such  events, 
or  such  scenes,  as,  though  they  never  had  a  being,  yet  might  have  existed  ;  and  which, 
therefore,  by  their  probabili^,  bear  a  resemblance  to  nature.  It  was  probably  in  this 
seme  that  Aristotle  termed  Poetry  a  mimetic  art.  How  far  either  the  Imitation  or  the 
Beseription  which  Poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  Imitative  powers  of  Painting  aod 
Music,  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Treatise  on  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry, 
The  chief  advantage  which  Poetry  or  Discourse  in  genera]  enjoys,  is  that  whereas,  by 
the  nature  of  his  art,  the  Painter  is  confined  to  the  repreaentation  of  a  single  moment, 
Writing  and  Discourse  can  trace  a  transaction  through  iu  whole  progress.  That 
noment,  indeed,  which  the  Painter  pitches  upon  for  the  subject  of  hia  picture,  he  may  * 
be  said  to  exhibit  with  lAore  advantage  than  the  Poet  or  Orator ;  inasmuch  as  he  aeu 
before  us,  in  one  view,  all  the  minute  concurrent  circumstances  of  the  event  which 
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Whether  we  consider  Poetry  in  particular,  and  DiBoourae  in 
general,  as  Imitative  or  Descriptive ;  it  is  evident,  that  their 
whole  power  in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  de- 
rived from  the  significancv  of  words.  As  their  excellency  flows 
altogether  from  this  source,  we  must,  in  oider  to  make  way  for 
further  inquiries,  begin  at  the  fountain  head.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  the  next  Lecture,  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  Language : 
of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  construction  of  which  I  purpose 
to  treat  at  some  length. 
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LECTURE  VL 


RISE  AND   PR06BE8S   OF   LANGUAGE. 

Having  finished  my  observations  on  the  Pleasures  of  Taste, 
which  we  meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  principal  subject  of 
these  Lectures,  I  now  begin  to  treat  of  Langu^e ;  whiph  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to 
a  considerable  discussion ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  belonging 
to  polite  literature  which  more  merit  such  a  discussion.  I  shaU 
first  give  a  .History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Language  in 
several  particulars,  from  its  early  to  its  more  advanced  periods  : 
which  shall  be  followed  by  a  sunilar  History  of  the  Rise  flotid 
Progress  of  Writing.  I  shall  next  give  some  account  of  the 
Construction  of  Language,  or  the  Principles  of  Universal  Grram- 
mar ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  these  observations  more  particularly 
to  the  English  Tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by 
certain  articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those 
ideas.      By  articulate  sounds  are  meant  those  moaulations  of 


happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature  ;  while 
is  obli^d  to  exhibit  them  in  succession,  and  by  means  of  a  detail,  which  is  in  danger  of 
beconung  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  not  tedious,  is  in  danger  of  being  obMsure. 
But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has  chosen,  the  Painter  being  entirely  confined,  he 
cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same  action  or  event ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this 
fitf  ther  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can 
veiy  imperfectly  delineate  characters  and  sentiments,  which  are  the  noblest  sobjecta  of 
Imitation  or  Description.  The  power  of  representing  these  with  full  advantage,  gives 
a  high  superiority  to  Disooum  and  Writing  above  all  other  imitative  arts. 

*  See  Dr.  Adam  8mith*s  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. — Treatiae  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  in  three  vols^-^Harris's  Hermea,  or  a  Philoso* 
phical  Inquiry  concerning  Laogusge  and  Universal  Grammar. — Etsai  sur  I'Origine  des 
Conneissances  Hnmaincs,  par  TAbM  Condillae.— Prineipes  de  Orammaire,  par  Marsais. 
— Grammaire  Generale  et  Raiaon^e^ — Trait^  de  la  Formation  Mechaniqae  des  Langoea, 
par  le  Presideur  de  Brosscs.— Diaoours  sur  rinegalit^  parmi  les  Hommes,  par  Boos* 
'  seau. — Orammaire  Generale,  'par  Beauiee. — Principes  de  la  lYaduction,  par  Battauz. 
Warbnrton's  Divine  Legatioo  of  Moses,  voL  iii. — Sanctii  Minerva,  cum  aotis  PtriiOBU^ 
Les  Vrais  Prineipes  de  Langue  Fran^oise,  par  I'Abb^  Girard. 
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Simple  voice,  or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  nrhich  are 
formed  by  means  of  the  month  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth, 
the  tongae,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  How  far  there  is  any 
natural  connection  between  the  ideas  of  the  mind  and  the  sounds 
emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I  have  afterwards  to  offer.  But 
as  the  natural  connection  can,  upon  any  system,  affect  only  a 
email  part  of  the  fabric  of  Lang(»ge ;  the  connexion  between 
words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  arbitrary  and 
conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  among  themselves ; 
iJie  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  differait  nations  have  different 
Languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  which  they 
have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas; 

This  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought  we  now 
behold  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  Language  is  become  a 
vehicle  by  which  the  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one 
mind  can  be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused 
into  another.  Not  only  are  names  given  to  all  objects  around 
us,  by  which  means  an  easy  and  i^eedy  intercourse  is  carried 
on  for  providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  all  the  relations 
and  dirorences  among  these  objects  are  minutely  marked,  the 
invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  described,  the  most  ab- 
stract notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  intelligible;  and 
all  the  ideas  winch  science  can  discover,  or  imagination  create, 
are  known  by  their  proper  names.  Nay,  Language  has 
been  carried  so  far,  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  most 
tefined  Luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require 
omam^t  also;  not  satisfied  with  havmg  the  conceptions  of 
others  made  known  to  us,  we  make  a  farmer  demand,  to  have 
them  so  deckied  and  adorned  as  to  entertain  our  fancy ;  and  this 
demand,  it  is  found  veiy  possible  to  ^tify.  In  this  state  we 
now  find  Language.  In  this  state  it  has  been  found  among 
many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.  The  object  is  become 
ftunfliar;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament,  and  otiber 
great  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we  behold  it 
without  wonder. 

But  "Carry  your  Noughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  Language 
amon^  men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble  bemmings  from  wmch  it 
must  have  arisen,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which 
it  nrast  have  encotmtemt  in  its  progress;  and  you  will  find 
reason  for  the  highest  astonishment  on  viewing  the  height  which 
It  has  now  attamed.  We  admire  several  of  the  inventions  of 
art;  we  plume  ourselves  on  some  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  latter'ages,  serving  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  render 
life  comfortiAle ;  we  speak  of  them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason. 
But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  any  snch  degree  of 
admiration  as  that  of  Language ;  •  which,  too,  must  have  been 
the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if  indeed  it  can  be  con- 
ridered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  Languages 
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began  to  be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race ; 
no  society  among  them  except  families ;  and  the  family  society 
too  very  imperfect,  as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pas- 
turage mudt  have  separated  them  frequently  irom  one  anomer. 
In  this  situation,  when  so  much  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so 
rare,  how  could  any  one  set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  generally 
agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas?  Supposing  that  a  few, 
whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  together,  agreed  by  some  means 
upon  certain  signs,  yet  by  what  authority  could  these  be  pro- 
pagated among  other  tribes  or  families,  so  as  to  spread  and  grow 
up  into  a  Language.?  One  would  think,  that,  m  order  to  any 
Language  fixing  and  extending  itself,  men  must  have  been  pre- 
yiously  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers;  Society 
must  have  been  alr^y  far  advanced ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  Speech, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  Society.  For,  by  what  bond  could 
any  multitude  of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  inters 
vention  of  Speech,  they  could  communicate  their  wants  and 
intentions  to  one  another?  So  that,  either  how  Society  could 
form  itself  previously  to  Lai^uage,  or  how  words  could  use  into 
a  Language  previously  to  Sx^iety  formed,  seem  to  be  points 
attended  with  equal  difficulty,  j^d  when  we  consider,  farther^ 
that  curious  analogy  which  prevails  in  the  construction  of  almost 
all  Languages,  and  that  deep  and  subtle  logic  on  which  they  are 
founded,  difficulties  increase  so  much  upon  us,  on  all  hands,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referring  the  first  origin 
of  all  Language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration. 

But  supposmg  Language  to  have  a  oivine  original,  we  can* 
not,  however,  suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at 
once  given  to  man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  God 
taught  our  first  parents  only  such  Language  as  suited  their 
present  occasions;  leaving  them,  as  he  did  in  other  things, 
to  enlai^  and  improve  it  as  their  future  necessities  should  re- 
quire. Consequently,  those  first  rudiments  of  speech  must 
have  been  poor  and  narrow ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner,  and  by  what  steps.  Language  advanced 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it.  The  history  which  I  am 
to  give  of  this  progress,  wiU  suggest  several  things,  both  curious 
in  themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

K  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  invented 
or  known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  other  method 
of  communicating  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of 
passion,  accompanied  with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were 
farther  expressive  of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only  signs 
which  nature  teaches  all  men,  and  which  are  understood  by  alL 
One  who  saw  another  going  into  some  place  where  he  himself 
had  been  frightened  or  exposed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to 
warn  his  neighbour  of  the  danger,  could  contrive  no  other  way 
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of  doing  BO,  than  by  uttering  those  cries,  and  making  those  ges- 
tures, which  are  the  signs  of  fear;  just  as  two  men,  at  this  day, 
would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  understood  by  each 
other,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate  island,  igno- 
rant of  each  other's  Language.  Those  exclamations,  therefore, 
which  by  Grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  in  a 
strong  and  passionate  manner,  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  first 
elements  or  beginnings  of  Speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communications  became  necessary,  and 
names  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we 
suppose  men  to  have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or 
invention  of  words?  undoubtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  aa 
they  could,  the  nature  of  the  object  which  they  named,  by  the 
sound  of  the  name  which  they  gave  to  it.  As  a  Psdnter,  who 
would  represent  grass,  must  employ  a  green  colour ;  so,  in  the 
beginnings  of  Xiangnage,  one  giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh 
or  boisterous,  womd  of  course  employ  a  harsh  or  boisterous 
sound.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he  meant  io  excite  in  the 
hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought  to  name.  To  suppose 
words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in  a  manner  purely 
axbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  suppose  an  effect 
without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some  motive 
which  led  to  the'  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  another : 
and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  Language,  than  a 
desire  to  pfdnt,  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in 
a  manner  more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  vocal  organs 
had  it  in  their  power  to  effect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise, 
or  motion,  were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abun- 
dantly obviotis.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate, 
by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise 
which  any  external  object  made ;  and  to  form  its  name  accord- 
ingly. Thus,  in  all  l^mguages,  we  find  a  multitude  of  words 
that  are  evidentlv  constructed  upon  this  principle.  A  certain 
bird  is  termed  the  Ouckoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emits. 
When  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whistle^  and  another  to  roar ; 
wJien  a. serpent  is  said  to  hiss  ;  a  fly  to  buzy  and  falling  timber  to 
crash;  when  a  stream  is  said  to  Jhw,  and  hail  to  rattle;  the 
analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plainly 
discernible. . 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  si^ht  only,  where 
neither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  stiU  more  in  the 
terms  appropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail. 
Many  learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  though, 
in  such  cases,  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether 
lost ;  but  that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  all  Lan^ages, 
there  may  be  traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the 
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object  signified.  With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas, 
they  remark,  that,  in  every  language,  the  terms  significant  of 
them,  are  derived  from  the  names  of  sensible  objects  to  which 
they  are  conceived  to  be  analogous ;  and  with  regard  to  sensible 
objects  pertaining  merely  to  sight,  they  remark,  that  their  most 
distinguishing  qualities  have  certain  raoical  sounds  appropriated 
to  the  expressions  of  them,  in  a  ffreat  variety  of  Languages. 
Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hoUowness,  smoothness,  gentle- 
ness, violence,  &c.,  they  imagine  to  be  painted  by  the  sound  of 
certain  letters  or  syllaoles,  which  have  some  relation  to  those 
different  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure  resem- 
blance which  the  organs  of  voice  are  capable  of  assuming  to  such 
external  qualities.  By  this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagine  all 
Languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed;  and  the  roots  of 
their  capital  words  formed.* 

As  far  as  this  system  is  founded  in  truth.  Language  appears 
to  be  not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient 
Stoic  and  Platonic  Philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated, 
**  Utrum  nomina  rerum  sint  natur&,  an  impositione  ?  fvtru  n 
focrf;"  by  which  they  meant,  Whether  words  were  merely  con- 
ventional symbols;  of  the  rise  of  which  no  account  could  be 
given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the  first  inventors  of  Language? 
or.  Whether  there  was  some  principle  in  nature  that  led  to  the 
assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular  objects  ?  and  those 
of  the  Platonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opinion*  f 

*  The  Author  who  hts  carried  hit  §peet!^tioiii  on  lliis  rahjeot  ^te  fcribert,  it 
the  President  Des  Brones,  in  his  *'  Trait6  de  la  Formation  Meehaaiqne  des  Languei^" 
Some  of  the  radical  letteis  or  syllables  which  be  supposes  to  carry  this  expressive 

Sower  in  meet  known  Isngtiages  are,  St,  to  signify  stability  or  rest ;  Fl,  to  denote 
ueocy ;  CI,  a  gentle  descent ;  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion ;  C,  to  eavi^  or 
hollowness,  &c  A  oentary  before  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  m  his  Grammar  of  the  EogliaU 
Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it  as  a  peculiar 
eiceliency  of  our  Tongue,  that,  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the  nature  of  the  objecca 
which  it  named,  by  employing  sounds  sharper,  softer,  weaker,  stronger,  mere  obaoara, 
or  more  stridulous,  according  as  the  idea  which  is  to  be  suggested  requires.  He  giv« 
various  examples.  Thus  ;  words  formed  upon  St,  always  denote  firmness  and  strength, 
analogous  to  (he  Latin  $to ;  as,  stand,  stay,  staff,  stop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stal- 
liOB*  stately,  &e.  Words  beginning  with  Str,  intimate  violent  Ibrce,  and  energy,  ana- 
logous to  the  Greek  ffr^vvvfu ;  as,  strive,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle, 
stride,  stretch,  strip,  &c  Tbr,  implies  forcible  motion;  as,  throw,  throb,  thrust, 
through,  threaten,  thraldom.  Wr,  obliquity  or  distortion ;  as,  wr^,  wrest,  wreath, 
wrestle,  wring,  wrong,  wrangle,  wrath,  wrack,  &o.  8w,  silent  agitation,  or  latcrd 
motion ;  as,  sway,  awing,  swerve,  sweep,  swim.    Si,  a  gentle  Call,  or  less  observable 


Ush,  something  acting  more  obtusely  and  dully  ;  as  crush,  brush,  hush,  gush,  blush. 
The  learned  Author  produces  a  great  many  mora  examples  of  the  same  iind,  which 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  liad  some  influence  on  the  Ibr^ 
matioA  of  words.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  specuktiens  of  this  kind,  there  ia  so  much 
room  for  fiwcy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forming 
any  general  theory. 

t  ViJ,  Plat,  in  Cnitylo.    "  Nomina  verbaque  non  posita  fortuito,  sed  quadam  vi  et 
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Thia  principley  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words 
and  objects^  can  only  be  applied  to  Language  in  its  most  simple 
and  primitive  state.  Though,  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of 
it,  as  I  have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain 
to  search  for  it  throughout  the  whole  constrnction  of  any  modern 
Language.  As  the  multitude  of  terms  increase  in  every  nation, 
and  the  immense  field  of  Language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a 
thousand  fanciful  and  irregular  mcithods  of  derivation  and  com* 
position^  come  to  deviate  widely  from  the  primitive  character  of 
their  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy  or  resemblance  in  sound  to 
the  thing  signified.  In  this  state  we  now  find  Language. 
Words,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the  general,  may  be 
considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations ;  as  arbitrary,  or  insti- 
tuted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  Language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise  among 
men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression. 
As  it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it 
wouU,  in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more 
barren,  indeed,  and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now ; 
but  as  far  as  it  went,  more  expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing 
signified.  This^  then,  may  be  assumed  as  one  character  of 
the  first  state,  or  beginnings  of  Language  among  every  savage 
tribe. 

A  second  character  of  Language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn 
from  the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or 
uttered,  by  men.  Interjecti<9ns,  I  showed,  or  passionate  excla- 
mations, were  the  first  elonentts  of  speech.  Men  laboured  to 
communicate  their  feelings  to  one  another,  by  those  expressive 
ones  and  gestures  which  nature  taught  them.  After  words, 
or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be  invented,  this  mode  of  speaking, 
by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at  once  disused.  For  Lan- 
guage, in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  extremely  barren ;  and 
there  certainly  was  a  period,  among  all  rude  nations,  when  con- 
versation was  carried  on  by  a  very  few  words,  intermixed  with 
many  exclamations  and  earnest  gestures.  The  small  stock  of 
woras  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendered  these  helps  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  explaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude,  un- 
cultivated men,  not  having  always  at  hana  even  the  few  words 
which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make  themselves 

ntione  naUxrm  fiieta  eaae,  P.  Nigidius  in  Orammaticit  Commenttriis  dooet ;  rem  sane 
ID  philoaopbis  diswrtationibiM  celebrem.  In  earn  rem  multa  aigumeota  dieit,  cur 
videri  possint  verba  ease  natiu«lia,  ma|ru  quam  arbitraria.  Vm,  inquic,  cura  dicimua, 
mottt  qnodam  orb  eonveniente,  cam  ipnua  verbi  demonstradone  utimur,  et  labiat  lensim 
priiaores  emovemus,  ao  spiritum  atque  animam  porro  Yersum  eft  ad  eos  quibus  conser- 
iBocinaxmir  intendimju.  At  contra  cum  dicimus  Noi,^  neque  profuto  intentoque  flata 
vocis,  neque  projectia  labile  pronuociamus ;  sed  et  spiritum  et  Jobias  quaai  intra  nosmet 
ipMw  ooercemus.  Hoc  ait  iaem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimus,  fit,  #1  e^o,  tt  ndhi,  «i  Hbi,  Nam 
■leiiti  evin  adnwmus,  et  abciiiimus  motus  qnodam  illo  vel  capitis,  vel  ocolonim,  a  natura 
ret  qoem  aignificat,  non  ^borret,  ita  in  bis  vocibus  quasi  gestus  quidam  oris  et  spiritua 
naturali*  est  Eadem  ratio  est  in  Grscis  quoqne  vocibus  quam  esse  in  nostris  animad- 
'  A.  Gbllyus,  Noct.  AtticsB,  lib.  X.  cap.  4. 

6  2 
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understood,  by  yarying  their  tones  of  Yoice,  and  accompanying 
their  tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could 
make.  At  this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  Lan-> 
guage  which  they  possess  imperfectly,  they  haye  recourse  to  all 
these  supplemental  methods,  m  order  to  render  themselyes  more 
intelligible.  The  plan  too,  according  to  which  I  haye  shown, 
that  Language  was  originally  constructed,  upon  resemblance  and 
analogy,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  thing  signified,  would  na- 
turally lead  men  to  utter  their  words  with  more  emphasis  and  force, 
as  lon^  as  language  was  a  sort  of  painting  by  means  of  sound. 
For  aQ  those  reasons  this  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that 
the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  Languages  was  accompanied 
with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and  greater  inflections 
of  yoioe,  than  what  we  now  use;  there  was  more  action  in  it; 
and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing  tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  ^ye  rise.  But 
we  must  observe,  that,  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  ceased,  by  Language  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more 
extensive  and  copious,  the  ancient  manner  of  Speech  still  sub- 
sisted among  many  nations;  and  what  had  arisen  from  neces- 
sity continued  to  De  used  for  ornament.  Whereyer  there  was 
much  fire  and  yivacity  in  the  genius  of  nations,  they  were 
naturally  iuclined  to  a  mode  of  conversation  which  gratified 
the  imagination  so  much;  for  an  imagination  which  is  warm 
is  always  prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  of  action,  afid  a 
yariety  of  tones  into  discourse.  •  Upon  this  principle.  Dr. 
Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we 
find  among  the  Old  Testament  Prophets;  as  when  Jeremiah 
breaks  the  potter's  yessel,  in  sight  of  the  people;  throws  a 
book  into  the  Euphrates;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes;  and 
carries  out  his  household  stufi";  all  which,  he  imagines,  might 
be  significant  modes  of  expression,  yery  natural  in  those  ages, 
when  men  were  accustomed  to  explam  themselyes  so  much 
by  actions  and  gestures.  In  like  manner,  among  the  North- 
em  American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions  were  found 
to  be  much  used,  as  explanatory  of  their  meaning,  on  all  their 
great  occasions  of  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  by  the  belts 
and  strings  of  wampum,  which  they  gaye  and  received,  they 
were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meaning,  as  much  as  by  their 
discourses. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural,  that 
to  some  nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different 
ideas,  by  yarying  the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the 
same  word,  than  to  contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This 
is  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  particular.  The  number  of 
words  in  their  Language  is  said  not  to  be  great;  but  in 
speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  on  no  less  than  five 
different  tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word  signify  five 
different  things.    This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of  music 
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or  singing  to  their  Speech.  For  those  inflections  of  voice, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  Language,  were  no  more  than  harsh 
or  dissonant  cries,  must,  as  Language  gradually  polishes,  pass 
into  more  smooth  and  musical  sounds;  and  hence  is  formed, 
what  we  call,  the  Prosody  of  a  Language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention, '  that,  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Boman  Languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating 
pronunciation  was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  Without 
having  attended  to  this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding 
several  passages  of  the  Classics,  which  relate  to  the  public  speak- 
ing, and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  ancientsv  It  appears, 
from  many  circumstances,  that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  carried  much  farther  than  ours,  or  that  they 
spoke  with  more  and  stronger  inflections  of  voice  than  we  use. 
The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was  much  more  fixed  than  in  any 
of  the  modem  Languages,  and  rendered  much  more  sensible  to 
the  ear  in  pronouncing  them.  Besides  quantities,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed  upon  most  of  their 
syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex ;  the  use  of  which  ac- 
cents we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know,  deter- 
mined the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fall.  Our  modem  pronun- 
ciaiioQ  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony^  The 
declamation  of  their  orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their 
actors  upon  the  stage,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a  recitative 
in  music ;  was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  supported 
with  instruments;  as  several  learned  men  have  fully  proved. 
And  if  this  was  the  case,  as  they  have  shown,  among  the  Eo- 
mans,  the  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical 
people  than  the  Komans,  and  carried  their  attention  to  tone  and 
pronunciation  much  fiurther  in  every  public  exhibition.  Aris- 
totle, in  his  Poetics,  considers  the  music  of  Tragedy  as  one  of  its 
chief  and  most  essential  parts. 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  Gestures:  for  strong 
tones  and  animated  gestures  we  may  observe  always  go  together. 
Action  is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality 
in  every  public  speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and 
the  players  in  Greece  and  Kome,  was  far  more  vehement  than 
what  we  are  accustomed  to.  Bosclus  would  have  seemed  a 
madman  to  us.  Gesture  was  of  such  consequence  upon  the 
ancient  stage,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that  on  some 
occasions,  the  speaking  and  the  acting  part  were  divided,  which, 
according  to  our  ideas,  would  form  a  strange  exhibition;  one 
player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones,  while  another  per- 
formed the  corresponding  motions  and  gestures.  We  learn  from 
Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between  him  and  Roscius,  whether 
he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of  phrases,  or 
Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  significant  gestures. 
At  last  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly ;  for  under 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertain- 
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ment  of  the  pubUc  was  the  pantomime^  which  was  carried  on 
entirely  by  mute  gesticulatioiL  The  people  were  moyed,  and 
wept  at  it»  as  much  as  at  Tragedies;  and  the  passion  for  it 
became  so  strong,  that  laws  were  obliged  to  be  made  for  re- 
straining the  senators  from  studying  the  f>antomime  art  Now^ 
though  m  declamations  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  both  tone  and 

Sesture  were,  doubtless,  carried  much  farther  than  in  common 
iscourse  ;  yet  public  speaking  of  any  kind,  must,  in  every 
country,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in 
conversation;  and  such  public  entertainments  as  I  have  now 
mentioned,  could  never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation,  whose 
tones  and  gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  languid  as  ours. 

When  the  Barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Boman 
empire,  these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents, 
the  tones,  and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and 
custom  and  fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages.  As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their 
idioms,  so  the  character  of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to  be 
changed  throughout  Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same  attention 
was  paid  to  the  music  of  language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declamation 
and  theatrical  action.  Both  conversation  and  public  speaking 
became  more  simple  and  plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it ;  without 
that  enthusiastic  mixture  of  tones  and  gestures,  which  distin- 
guished the  ancient  nations.  At  the  restoration  of  Letters  the 
genius  of  Language  was  so  much  altered,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  had  become  so  difierent,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  concerning  their 
declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  of  speak- 
ing in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with 
sufficient  energy  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any 
more  vehement  manner.  But>  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones, 
and  more  animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of 
warmer  feelings.  Accordingly,  in  different  modem  languages, 
the  prosody  of  Speech  partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to 
the  hveliness  and  sensibility  of  the  people.  A  Frendunan  both 
varies  his  accents,  and  gesticulates  while  he  speaks,  much  more 
than  an  Englishman.  An  Italian  a  great  deal  more  than  either. 
Musical  pronunciation  and  expressive  gesture,  are,  to  this  day, 
the  distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  langu^e,  let  us  proceed,  in  the 
third  place,  to  consider  the  Style  of  Language,  in  its  most  early 
state,  and  its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in 
which  men  at  first  uttered  their  words,  and  maintained  conver- 
sation, was  strong  and  expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly 
expressed  ideas  by  cries  and  gestures;  so  the  language  whicn 
they  used,  could  tie  no  other  than  full  of  figures  and  metaphors, 
not  correct  indeed,  but  forcible  and  picturesque. 

We  are  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine  that  those 
modes  of  expression  which  are  called  Figures  of  Speech  are 
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imong  the  chief  refinements  of  Speech^  not  invented  till  after 
Utngiuige  had  advanced  to  its  hter  periodsy  find  mankind  were 
broogfat  into  a  poliflhed  state ;  and  that  then  they  were  devised 
by  orators  and  rhetoricians.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth. 
Mankind  never  employed  so  many  Figures  of  Speech,  as  when 
diey  had  hardly  any  words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For^  first,  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object,  obliged 
them  to  use  one  name  for  many;  and,  of  course,  to  express 
themselves  by  oomparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those 
substituted  forms  of  Speech  which  render  Language  figurative. 
Next,  as  the  objects  with  which  they  were  most  conversant, 
were  the  sensible,  material  objects  around  them,  names  would 
be  given  to  those  objects  long  before  words  were  invented  for 
signifying  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and 
intellectoal  ideas.  Hence  the  early  Language  of  men  being 
entirely  made  up  of  words  descriptive  of  sensible  objects,  it 
became,  of  necessity,  extremely  metaphorical.  For,  to  signify 
any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act  or  feeling  of  the  mind,  they  had 
no  precise  expression  which  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose, 
but  were  under  the  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion  or  passion 
which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which  had 
most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
visible  to  otiiers^ 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured 
style.  Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of 
limgtiage,  contributed  to  it.  In  the  infancy  of  ail  societies, 
men  are  mudi  under  the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion. 
They  live  scattered  and  dispersed :  they  are  unacquainted  with 
the  course  of  things ;  they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new 
and  strange  objects.  Fear  and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, ore  their  most  frequent  passions.  Their  language  will 
necessarily  partake  of  this  character  of  their  minds.  They  will 
be  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole.  They  will  be  given  to 
describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  colours,  and  most  vehe- 
ment expressions  ;  infinitely  more  than  men  living  in  the 
advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their  imagi- 
nation is  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed,  and  a 
wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  familiar 
to  them.  Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  showed  that  the 
first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones, 
and  gestures,  enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imi^ination  is 
always  mot-e  exercised  ;  a  greater  effort  of  fancy  and  passion  is 
exdted.  Consequently,  the  fancy,  kept  awake  and  rendered 
more  sprightly  by  this  mode  of  utterance,  operates  upon  style, 
and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.  The 
style  of  all  the  most  early  Languages,  among  nations  who  are 
in  the  first  and  rude  periods  of  Society,  is  found,  without  ex- 
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ception,  to  be  fiill  of  figures ;  hyperbolical  and  pictureeque  in  a 
high  degree.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  tmfl  in  the  Ameri- 
can laiuraages,  which  are  known,  by  the  most  authentic  aocounts, 
to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iroquois  and  Illinois  carry  on 
their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with  bolder  metaphors,  and 
greater  pomp  of  style,  than  we  use  in  our  poetical  productions.* 

Another  remarkable  instance  is,  the  styl^  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects. 
Iniquity,  or  guilt,  is  expressed  by  ^'  a  spotted  garment ;"  misery, 
by  ^'dnnking  the  cup  of  astonishment;"  vain  pursuits,  by  '^feed- 
ing on  ashes;"  a  sinfiil  life,  by  '^a  crooked  path;"  prosperity, 
by  *^  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shining  on  our  head ;"  and  the  like, 
in  innumerable  instances.  Hence  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  this  sort  of  style  the  Oriental  Style ;  as  fancying  it  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  East ;  whereas,  from  the  American 
style,  and  from  many  other  instances,  it  plainly  appears  not  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or  climate ;  but  to  have 
been  common  to  all  nations  in  certain  periods  of  society  and 
language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming 
paradox,  that  Poetry  is  more  ancient  than  Prose.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Poetry.  At  present,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  from  what  has  been  said  it  plainly 
appears,  that  the  style  of  all  lan^age  must  have  been  orimnally 
poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with  that  enthusiasm,  and  thi^ 
descriptive  metaphorical  expression,  which  distinguishes  Poetry. 

As  Language,  in  its  progress,  began  to  grow  more  copious, 
it  gradually  lost  that  figurative  style  which  was  its  early  cha- 
racter, when  men  were  furnished  with  proper  and  familiar 
names  for  every  object,  both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  use  so  many  circumlocutions.  Style  became  more 
precise,  and,  of  course,  more  simple..    Imagination  too,  in  pro- 

*  Thu»,  to  give  an  instance  of  tbe  singular  style  of  these*  nations,  the  Five  Nations 
of  Canada,  when  entering  on  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us.  expressed  themselves  by  tfatir 
chiefii  in  the  following  language  :  "  We  are  happy  in  having  buried  under  ground  the 
red  axe,  that  has  so  often  been  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  our  brethren.  Now,  in  this 
sort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  Peaee.  We  plant  a  tree,  whose  top  will 
reach  the  sun  ;  and  its  branches  spraad  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  afisr  off.  May 
its  mwth  never  be  stifled  and  choked ;  but  may  it  shade  both  your  country  and  oars 
with  its  leaves  !  Let  us  make  fast  its  roots,  and  extend  them  to  the  utmost  of  your 
colonies.  If  the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we  would  know  it  by  the 
motion  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our  oountry.  May  the  Great  Spirit  allow  us  to  rest 
in  tranquillity  upon  our  mats,  and  never  asain  dig  up  the  axe  to  cat  down  the  tree  of 
Peace.  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it  where  it  lies  buried.  Let  a  strong  stream 
run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  otit  of  our  sight  and  remembrance.  The  fire 
that  had  long  burned  in  Albany  is  extinguished.  The  bloody  bed  is  washed  clean,  and 
tbe  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now  renew  the  covenant  chain  of  friendship. 
Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  clean  as  silver,  and  not  suffered  to  contract  any  rust.  Let 
not  any  one  pull  away  his  arm  from  it"  These  passages  are  extracted  from  Cad  walla- 
dar  Colden*s  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  :  where  it  ^>pears,  from  the  authentic 
documents  he  produces,  that  such  is  their  genuine  style. 
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portion  as  society  advanced,  had  less  influence  over  mankind. 
The  vehement  manner  of  speaking  by  tones  and  gestures  began 
to  be  disused.  The  understanding  was  more  exercised ;  the 
fancy,  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind  becoming  more  ex- 
tensive and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signifying  their 
meaning  to  each  other,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention.  In 
place  of  Poets,  Philosophers  became  the  instructors  of  men; 
and,  in  their  reasonings  on  all  different  subjects,  introduced  that 

flainer  and  simpler  style  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
*rose.  Among  the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master 
of  Pythagoras,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first,  who,  in  this 
sense,  composed  any  writing  in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphori- 
cal and  poetical  dress  of  language  was  now  laid  aside  from  the 
intercourse  of  men,  and  reserved  for  those  occasions  only  on 
which  ornament  was  professedly  studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  History  of  Language  through  some 
of  the  variations  it  has  undergone.  I  have  considered  it,  in  the 
first  structure  and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  utter- 
ing or  pronouncing  words;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of 
Speed].  I  have  yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  respecting 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  words  ;  when  we  shall  find  a 
progress  to  have  taken  place,  similar  to  what  I  have  been  now 
lUustrating. 


LECTURE   VIL 
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When  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a 
sentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  very  remarkable 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues.  The 
consideration  of  this  will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of 
language,  and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  alterations  which  it 
has  undergone  in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of 
which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the 
most  early  period  of  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a 
savage,  who  beholds  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his 
desire,  and  who  requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing 
our  savage  to  be  unacquainted  with  words,  he  would  in  that  case, 
labour  to  make  himself  be  understood  by  pointing  earnestly  at 
the  object  which  he  desired,  and  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  a 
passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to  have  acquired  words,  the  first 
word  which  ne  uttered  would,  of  course,  oe  the  name  of  that 
object  He  would  not  express  himself,  according  to  our  English 
order  of  construction,  "Give  me  fruit;"  but  according  to  the 
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Latin  Older,  ''Fruit  give  me,"  '^Fractam  da  mihi;"  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  his  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards  fruit, 
the  desired  object  This  was  the  exciting  idea;  the  object  which 
moved  him  to  speak ;  and,  of  course,  would  be  the  first  named. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words  the  gesture 
which  nature  taught  the  savage  to  make,  before  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  words ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon 
as  certain,  that  he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangement. 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  words, 
we  call  this  an  iuyersion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unna- 
tural order  of  speech.  But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is, 
however,  in  one  view,  the  most  natural  order ;  because  it  is  the 
order  suggested  by  ima^nation  and  desire,  which  always  impel 
us  to  mention  their  object  in  the  first  place.  We  might  there- 
fore conclude,  ci  priori,  that  this  would  be  the  order  in  which 
woids  were  most  commonly  arranged  at  the  beginnings  of 
Language ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in  fact,  that,  in  this  order, 
wor£  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  ancient  tongues ;  as  in  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  said  also,  in  the  Russian,  the 
Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly 
obtains  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence  that  word  which  expresses 
the  principal  object  of  the  discourse,  tc^ether  with  its  circum- 
stances ;  and  afterwards  the  person,  or  the  thing,  that  acts  upon 
it.  Thus  Sallust,  comparing  together  the  mind  and  the  body : 
"Animi  imperio,  corporis  servitio,  magis  utimurr  which  order 
certainly  renders  the  sentence  more  Uveiy  and  striking  than  when 
it  is  arranged  according  to  our  English  construction :  '^  We  make 
most  use  of  the  direction  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  service  of  the 
body."  The  Latin  order  gratifies  more  the  rapidity  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  naturally  runs  first  to  that  which  is  its  chief 
object ;  and  haying  once  named  it,  carries  it  in  view  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.     In  the  same  manner  in  poetry : 

Juttum  et  tenaeem  propoiki  virum, 
Nod  civium  ardor  prava  jubeotium, 

Non  vultus  instantia  Cyranni, 

Mente  qiiatit,  Bolida. 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are 
arranged  with  a  much  greater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the 
several  objects  make  in  the  fancy,  than  our  English  construction 
admits ;  which  would  require  the  "  Justum  et  tenaeem  propositi 
virum,"  though,  undoubtedly,  the  capital  object  in  the  sentence, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  last  place. 

I  have  said,  that>  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Languages,  the 
most  common  arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes 
the  imagination  of  me  speaker  most.  I  do  not,  however,  pre- 
tend, that  this  holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  regard  to 
the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a  different  order,  and  in 
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knmages  eusceptible  of  so  much  musical  beauty^  and  pronounced 
wiu  eo  much  tone  and  modulation  as  were  usea  hj  those 
nation^  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an  object  carefully  studied. 
S<Mnetime8,  too,  attention  to  the  perspicuity,  to  the  force,  or 
to  the  artful  suspension  of  the  speaker's  meaning,  alter  this 
order;  and  produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrangement, .that  it 
is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  principle.  But,  in 
general,  this  was  the  genius  and  character  of  most  of  the  ancient 
Languages,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words, 
as  allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable 
to  the  speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew  is  indeed  an  excep- 
tion :  wnich^  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  em- 
ploys them  less  frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  £nglish 
construction  than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modem  Languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  from  the  ancient.  In  their  prose  composi- 
tions, very  little  variety  is  admitted  in  the  collocation  of  words ; 
they  are  mostly  fixed  to  one  order ;  and  that  order  is,  what  may 
be  called  the  Order  of  the  Understanding.  They  place  first  in 
the  sentence,  the  person  or  thing  which  speaks  or  acts ;  next,  its 
action ;  and  lastly,  the  object  of  its  action.  So  that  the  ideas 
are  made  to  succeed  to  one  another,  not  according  to  the  degree 
of  importance  which  the  several  objects  carry  ia  the  imagination, 
but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man, 
would  say  thus ;  '^  It  is  unpossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence 
such  remarkable  mildness,  such  singular  and  -  unheard-of  cle- 
mency, and  such  unusual  moderation,  in  the  exercise  of  supreme 
power."  Here  we  have  first  presented  to  us  the  person  who 
speaks,  "  It  is  impossible  for  me  ;"  next,  what  that  person  is  to 
do,  **  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  in  silence  ;"  and  lastly,  the 
object  wnich  moves  him  so  fo  do,  ^*  the  mildness,  clemency,  and 
moderation  of  his  patron."  Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  translated 
these  words,  just  reverses  this  order ;  beginning  with  the  object, 
placing  that  first  which  was  the  exciting  idea  in  the  speaKer's 
mind,  and  ending  with  the  speaker  and  his  action.  '*  Tantum 
mansuetudinem,  tam  inusitatam  inauditamque  clementiam,  tan- 
tumque  in  summa  potestate  renim  omnium  modum,  tacitus  nullo 
modo  praBterire  possum."    (Orat.  pro  Marceiy 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated;  the  English  more  clear 
and  distinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  whicn  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's 
imagination.  We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  understanding  directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in  suoces- 
rion,  to  the  view  of  another.  Our  arrangement,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of 
Spe^h ;  as  far  as  clearness  in  communication  is  understood  to 
be  the  end  of  Speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  Apposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary 
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style,  and  to  speak  the  Language  of  fancy  and  passion,  oar 
arrangement  is  not  altogether  so  limited;  but  some  greater 
liberty  is  allowed  for  transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there, 
however,  that  liberty  is  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in  com- 
parison of  the  ancient  Languages.  The  different  modem 
Tongues  vary  from  one  another,  in  this  respect  The  French 
Language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determinate  in  the  order 
of  its  words,  and  admits  the  least  of  inversion,  either  in  prose 
or  poetry.  The  English  admits  it  more.  But  the  Italian  re- 
tains the  most  of  the  ancient  transpositive  character;  though 
one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little  obscurity  in  the 
style  of  some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in  these  trans- 
positions. 

It  is  proper,  next  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  in 
the  structure  of  all  the  modem  Tongues,  which,  if  necessary, 
limits  their  arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and 
determinate  train.  We  have  oisused  those  differences  of  ter- 
mination, which,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  distinguished  the 
several  cases  of  nouns,  and  tenses  of  verbs ;  and  whidi^  tiiereby, 
pointed  out  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  words  in  a  sen- 
tence to  one  another,  though  the  related  words  were  disjoined, 
and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence.  This  is  an  al- 
teration in  the  structure  of  Language,  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next  Lecture.  One  obvious 
effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  no  wav 
left  us  to  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each 
other  in  meaning,  but  by  placing  them  dose  to  one  another 
in  the  period.  For  instance,  the  Romans  could,  with  pro- 
priety, express  themselves  thus : 

ExtiDCtum  nymphs  crudeli  funere  Daphnim 
FlebanU 

Because  ^^  Extinctum"  and  '^  Daphnim,"  being  both  in  the  accu- 
sative case,  this  showed,  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive 
were  related  to  each  other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  line ;  and  that  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb 
**  Flebant,"  to  which  "  Nymphae"  phunly  appeared  to  be  the 
nominative.  The  different  terminations  here  reduced  all  into 
order,  and  made  the  connection  of  the  several  words  perfectly 
clear.  But  let  us  translate  these  words  literally  into  English, 
according  to  the  Latin  arrangement ;  *^  Dead  the  nymphs  by  a 
cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented ;  and  they  become  a  perfect  riddle, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost 
all  the  ancient  Languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs,  ana  thereby  pointing  out  the  concordance,  and 
the  government  of  the  words,  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed 
BO  much  liberty  of  transposition,  and  could  marshal  and  arrange 
their  words  in  any  way  that  gratified  the  imagination,  or  please 
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the  ear.  When  Language  came  to  be  modelled  by  the  northern 
nations  who  overran  the  empire,  they  dropped  the  caBes  of 
nouns,  and  the  ^different  terminations  of  verbs,  with  the  more 
ease,  because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon  the  advantages 
arising  from  such  a  structure  of  Language.  They  were  atten- 
tive only  to  clearness,  .and  copiousness  of  expression.  They 
neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to 
gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied 
solely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  shoidd  exhibit 
their  ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  order. 
And  hence,  if  our  Language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrange- 
ment of  its  words,  possesses  less  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  less 
force,  than  the  Greek  or  Latin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning, 
more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  Language 
has  been>  in  several  material  articles;  and  wis  account  of  the 
Genius  and  Progress  of  Language  lays  a  foundation  for  many 
observations,  both  curious  and  useful.  From  what  has  been 
said  in  this,  and  the  preceding  Lecture,  it  appears,  that  Lan- 
guage was,  at  first,  barren  in  words,  but  descriptive  by  the 
sound  of  these  words ;  and  expressive  in  the  manner  of  uttering 
them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones  and  gestures :  Style  was 
figurative  and  poetical :  Arrangement  was  fanciful  and  lively. 
It  appears,  that,  in  all  the  successive  changes  which  language 
has  undergone,  as  the  world  advanced,  the  understanding  has 

Edned  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The  progress  of 
anguage,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  m  man. 
The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  piipdominant  m  youth ; 
with  advancing  years,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  understand- 
ing ripens.  Thus  Language,  proceeding  from  sterility  to  co- 
piousness, hath,  at  the  same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to 
accuracy ;  from  fire  and  enthusiasm,  to  coolness  and  precision. 
Those  characters  of  early  Language,  descriptive  sound,  vehe- 
ment tones  and  gestures,  figurative  style,  and  inverted  arrange- 
ment, all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other; 
and  hav«  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbitrary  soimds,  calm 

Eronunciation,  simple  fityle,  plain  arrangement.  Language  is 
ecome,  in  modern  times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and  accurate ; 
but,  however,  less  striking  and  animated :  in  its  ancient  state, 
more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  to  reason 
and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  Progress  of  Speech,  I  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  the  Progress  of  Writing,  which  next 
demands  our  notice ;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discus- 
sion as  the  former  subject. 

Next  to  Speech,  Writing  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful 
art  which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon 
Speech,  and  therefore  must  have  oeen  posterior  to  it  in  order  of 
time.     At  first,  men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  coramunicat- 
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ing  their  thoughts  to  one  another,  when  present,  by  means  of 
words,  or  sounds,  which  they  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  deyised 
this  farther  method,  of  mutual  communication  with  one  another, 
when  absent,  by  means  of  marks  or  characters  presented  to  the 
eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs 
for  things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  for 
things,  are  the  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols,  employed 
by  the  ancient  nations;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words, 
are  the  alphabetical  characters,  now  employed  by  all  Europeans. 
These  two  kinds  of  writing  are  generically  and  essentially 
distinct 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  Writing. 
Imitation  is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  a^es,  and  among  Si 
nations,  some  methods  have  obtuned,  of  copymg  or  tracing  the 
likeness  of  sensible  objects.  Those  methods  would  sodh  be  em- 
ployed by  men  for  giving  some  imperfect  information  to  others, 
at  a  distance,  of  what  mMl  happened;  or,  for  preserving  the 
memory  of  facts  which  they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to  si^ify 
that  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one 
man  stretched  upon  the  earth,  and  of  another  standing  by  him 
with  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  when 
America  was  first  discovered,  this  was  the  only  sort  of  Writ- 
ing known  in  the  kingdom  <k  Mexico.  By  historical  pictures, 
the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  transmitted  the  memory  of  the 
most  important  transactions  of  their  empire.  These,  however, 
must  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records ;  and  the  nations 
who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude. 
Pictures  could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events. 
They  could  neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe 
such  qualities  as  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any 
idea  of  the  dispositions,  or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  m  some  d^ee,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process 
of  time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called,  Hieroglyphical  Cha- 
racters :  which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  the 
art  of  Writing.  Hieroglyphics  consist  in  certain  symbols, 
which  are  made  to  stand  for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of 
an  analogy  or  resemblance  which  such  symbols  were  supposed 
to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye  was  the  hieroglyphical 
symbol  of  knowledge ;  a  circle,  of  eternity,  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  were  a  more 
refined  and  extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures  delineated 
the  resemblance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hieroglyphics 
painted  invisible  objects,  by  analogies  taken  from  the  external 
world. 

Among  the  Mexicans  were  found  some  traces  of  hierogly- 
phical clmracterB,  intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  Jout 
Egypt  was  the  country  where  this  sort  of  Writing  was  most 
studied  and  brought  into  a  regular  art     In  hierof^jrphics  was 
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conveyed  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of  their  prieats.  According  to 
the  properties  which  they  ascribed  to  animals^  or  the  qualities  with 
which  the  supposed  natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  they  pitched 
upon  them  to  be  the  emUems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  morsd  objects ; 
and  employed  them  in  their  Writing  for  that  end.  Thus,  ingra* 
tiude  was  denominated  by  a  yiper ;  imprudence,  by  a  fly ;  wisdom> 
by  an  ant ;  victory,  by  a  hawk ;  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork ;  aman 
universally  shunned^  by  an  eel,  which  they  supposed  to  be  found 
in  company  with  no  other  fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together 
two  or  more  of  these  hieroglyphical  characters ;  as  a  serpent 
with  a  hawk's  head;  to  denote  nature,  with  God  presiding 
over  it.  But,  as  many  of  those  properties  of  objects  which  they 
assumed  for  the  foundation  of  their  hieroglyphics,  were  merely 
ima^nary,  and  the  allusions  drawn  from  them  were  forced  and 
ambiguous;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  characters  rendered 
them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very  indis- 
tinctly the  connexions  and  relations  of  things;  this  sort  of 
writing  could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  confused  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle 
of  knowledge  of  any  kind. 

In  has  been  imagined  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  for  concealing  their  learning  from  common 
view ;  and  that,  upon  this  account,  it  was  preferred  by  them  to 
the  alphabetical  method  of  Writing.  But  this  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  Hieroglyphics  were,  undoubtedly,  employed,  at  nrst, 
from  necessity^  not  from  choice  or  refinement;  and  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  if  alphabetical  characters  had  been 
known.  The  nature  of  the  invention  plainly  shows  it  to  have 
one  of  those  gross  and  rude  essays  towards  Writing  which  were 
adopted  in  the  early  ages  of.  the  world ;  in  order  to  extend  far- 
ther the  first  method  which  they  had  employed  of  simple 
jnctures,  or  representations  of  visible  objects.  Indeed^  in  after 
times,  when  alphabetical  Writing  was  introduced  into  Egypt, 
aud  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it  is 
known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hieroglyphical  char- 
racters,  as  a  sacred  kind  of  Writing,  now  become  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learn- 
11^  and  religion.  In  wia  state,  the  Greeks  found  hieroglyphical 
Writing,  when  they  began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt ;  and 
some  of  their  writers  mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it 
applied,  for  the  cause  that  had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to 
hierc^lyphics,  or  symbols  of  things  invisible ;  from  these  latter, 
it  advanced,  among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks 
which  stood  for  objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or 
analogy  to  the  objects  signified.  Of  this  nature  was  the  method 
of  Writing  practised  among  the  Peruvians.  They  made  use 
of  small  cords,  of  difierent  colours ;  and  by  knots  upon  these. 
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of  various  sizes^  and  differently  ranged,  they  contrived  signs 
for  giving  information,  and  communicating  their  thoughts,  to 
one  another. 

Of  this  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters  which  are  used 
to  this  day,  through  the  great  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese 
have  no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose 
their  words.  But  every  single  character  which  they  use  in 
Writing,  is  significant  of  an  idea ;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for 
some  one  thing  or  object.  By  consequence,  the  number  of  these 
characters  must  be  immense.  It  must  correspond  to  the  whole 
number  of  objects  or  ideas,  which  they  have  occasion  to  ex- 
press; that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of  words  they  employ  in 
speech:  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than  the  number  of  wor(h ;  one 
word,  by  varying  the  tone,  with  which  it  is  spoken,  may  be 
made  to  signify  several  different  things.  They  are  said  to  have 
seventy  thousand  of  those  written  characters.  To  read  and 
write  them  to  perfection  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life,  which  sub- 
jects learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage ;  and  must 
nave  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have 
been  different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  According  to 
the  most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  Writing  began,  like  the 
Egyptians,  with  pictures,  and  hieroglyphical  figures.  These 
figures  bein^,  in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  for  the 
sake  of  writmg  them  easily,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  their  num- 
ber, passed,  at  length,  into  those  marks  or  characters  whidi  they 
now  use,  and  which  have  spread  themselves  through  several 
nations  of  the  East  For  we  are  informed,  that  the  Japanese, 
the  Tonquinese,  and  the  Coroeans,  who  speak  different  lai^uages 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  China,  use,  how- 
ever, the  same  written  characters  with  them;  and,  by  this 
means,  correspond  intelligibly  with  each  other  in  Writing,  though 
ignorant  of  the  Language  spoken  in  their  several  countries ;  a 
plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are,  like  hieroglyphics, 
mdependent  of  Language ;  are  signs  of  things,  not  of  woras. 

We  have  one  instance  of  this  sort  of  Writing  in  Europe.  Our 
cyphers,  as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,.!,  2,  3,  4, 
&c,  which  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant 
marks  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters. 
They  have  no  dependence  on  words ;  but  each  figure  denotes  an 
object ;  denotes  the  number  for  wluch  it  stands ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  being  presented  to  the  eye,  is  equally  imderstood  by  all 
the  nations  who  have  agreed  in  the  use  of  these  -cyphers;  by 
Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  and  English,  however  different  the 
Languages  of  those  nations  are  from  one  wother,  and  whatever 
different  names  they  give,  in  their  respective  Languages,  to  each 
numerical  cypher. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared 
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which  resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  Writing,  in 
the  sense  we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto 
seen,  were  all  direct  signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the 
medium  of  sound,  or  words ;  either  signs  by  representation,  as 
the  Mexican  pictures;  or  signs  by  analogy,  as  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ;  or  signs  by  institution,  as  the  Peruvian  knots, 
the  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Arabian  cyphers. 

At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the 
imperfection,  the  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  communication  with  one  another.  They  began  to 
consider,  that  by  employing  signs  which  should  stand  not  du*ectly 
for  things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in  speech  for 
naming  these  things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  be  gained. 
For  they  reflected  farther,  that  though  the  number  of  words 
in  every  Language  be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of 
articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  in  composing  these  words,  is 
comparatively  smalL  The  same  simple  soimds  are  continually 
recurring  and  repeated ;  and  are  combined  together,  in  various 
ways,  for  forming  all  the -variety  of  words  which  we  utter. 
They  bethought  tnemselves,  therefore,  of  inventing  signs,  not 
for  each  word,  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those  simple  sounds  which 
we  employ  in  forming  our  words ;  and  by  joining  together  a  few 
of  those  signs,  thev  saw  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  express, 
in  Writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds  which  our  words 
reqmre. 

The  first  step  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an 
alphabet  of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of 
an  alphabet  of  letters,  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations ;  and 
which  is,  said  to  be  retained,  to  this  day,  in  ^Ethiopia,  and. some 
countries  of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  marie, 'or  cha- 
racter, for  every  syllable  in  the  Language,  the  number  of  cha- 
racters, necessary  to  be  used  in  Writing,  was  reduced  within  a 
much  smaller  compass  than  the  number  of  words  in  the  Lan- 
guage. Still,  however,  the  number  of  characters  was  great ; 
and  must  have  continued  to  render  both  reading  and  writing 
very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy  genius  arose; 
and  tracing  the  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice,  to  their  most 
simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowels  and  con- 
sonants ;  and  by  affixing  to  each  of  these  the  signs,  which  we 
now  call  Letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to 
put  in  writing  all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound, 
which  they  employed  in  Speech.  By  bein^  reduced  to  tl;us 
simplicity,  the  art  of  Writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection ;  and,  in  this  state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sublime  and  refined  dis- 
covery does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote 
antiquity,  the  great  inventor  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which 
would  still  be  paid  to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
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and  learning.  It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses  has 
written5  that,  among  the  Jews,  and  probably  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, letters  had  been  invented  prior  to  his  age.  The  universal 
tradition  among  the  ancients  is,  that  they  were  first  imported  into 
Greece  by  Cadmns  the  Phcenician ;  who,  according  to  the  com- 
mon system  of  chronology,  was  contemporary  with  Joshua; 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  conten^orary  with  king 
David.  As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  exten- 
sive commerce,  they  propagated  the  discoveries  made  by  other 
nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  origin  of 
alphabetical  characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the  first 
civilized  kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and 
the  great  source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that 
country,  the  favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters  had 
directed  much  attention  to  the  art  of  Writing.  Their  hiero- 
glyphics are  known  to  have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated 
symbols,  and  arbitrary  marks ;  whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the 
idea  of  contriving  marks,  not  for  things  merely,  but  for  sound& 
Accordingly,  Plato  (in  Phsedo)  expressly  attributes  the  inven- 
tion of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercuiy,  of  the  Grreeks.  Cadmus  him- 
self, though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to  Grreece,  yet  is  affirmed, 
by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  originally  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt.  Most  probably,  Moses  carried  with  him  the  Egyptian 
letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  there  being  adopted  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country,  they  were 
transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imper- 
fect, and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The  rest 
were  afterwards  added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were 
found  to  be  wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters 
which  we  use  at  this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  very  alpha- 
bet of  Cadmus.  The  Koman  alphabet,  which  obtains  with  us, 
and  with  most  of  the  European  nations,  is  plainly  formed  on  the 
Greek,  with  a  few  variations.  And  all  learned  men  observe, 
that  the  Greek  characters,  especially  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  have  a  remark- 
able conformity  to  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  characters,  which, 
it  is  agreed,  are  the  same  with  the  Phoenician,  or  alphabet  of 
Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  characters  from  left  to  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  manner  of  Writing,  and 
they  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  conformity  of  figure,  the 
names  or  denominations  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta,  gamma, 
&c,  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged,  in  all  the 
several  alphabets,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman, 
agree  so  much,  as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they 
were  all  derived  originally  from  the  same  source.  An  inven- 
tion so  useful  and  simple  was  greedily  received  by  mankind,  and 
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propagated  with  speed  and  facility  through  many  different  nations. 

The  letters  were,  originally,  written  from  the  right  hand 
towards  the  left;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now 
practise.  This  manner  of  Writing  obtained  among  the  Assyr- 
ians, Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews ;  and  from  some  very 
old  inscriptions,  appears  to  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks. 
Afterwards,  the  (jreeks  adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their 
lines  alternately  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  which  was  called  Boustrophedon  ;  or,  writing  after  the 
manner  in  which  oxen  plow  the  ground.  Of  this,  several  speci- 
mens still  remain ;  particularly,  the  inscription  on  the  famous 
Sigsean  monument ;  and  down  to  the  days  of  Solon,  the  legis- 
lator of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  common  method  of 
Writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice  of 
Writing  in  this  direction  previuled  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  of  en^ravin^.  PiUars,  and  tables 
of  stone,  were  first  employed  ror  this  purpose,  and  after- 
wards, plates  of  the  softer  metals,  such  as  lead.  Li  proportion 
as  Writing  became  more  common,  lighter  and  more  portable 
substances  were  employed.  The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain 
trees,  were  used  in  some  countries ;  and  in  others,  tablets  of 
wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  impres- 
sion was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron.  In  later  times,  the  hides  of 
animals,  properly  prepared,  and  polished  into  parchment,  were 
the  most  common  materials.  Our  present  method  of  writing  on 
paper,  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  two 
great  arts.  Speech  and  Writing ;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are 
communicated,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and 
improvement.  Let  us  conclude  the  subject  with  companng^  in 
a  few  words,  spoken  Language  and  written  Language ;  or  words 
uttered  in  our  hearing,  with  words  represented  to  the  eye; 
where  we  shall  find  several  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be 
balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  Speech  are,  that  Writing  is 
both  a  more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  com- 
munication. More  extensive ;  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the 
i£arrow  circle  of  those  who  hear  our  words ;  but  by  means  of 
written  characters,  we  can  send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  propa- 
gate them  through  the  world;  we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to 
speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  More  perma- 
nent also,  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the  most  distant  ages ;  it 
gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  sentiipents  to  futurity,  and 
of  perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of  past  transactions.  It 
lOcewise  t^orcb  tliis  advantage  to  such  as  read,  above  such  as 
hear,  that  having  the  written  characters  before  their  eyes,  they 
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can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and  revolve, 
and  compare  at  their  leisure,  one  passage  with  another ;  whereas, 
the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing :  you  must  catch  the  words  the 
moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose  them  for  ever. 

But  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  Lan- 
guage, that  ^>eech,  vdthout  Writing,  would  have  been  very 
madequate  for  the  instruction  of  mankind;  yet  we  must  not 
forget  to  observe,  that  spoken  Language  has  a  great  superiority 
over  written  Language,  in  point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice 
of  the  Uving  Speaker  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind,  much 
stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  perusal  of  any  Writing.  The 
tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gestures  which  accompany  discourse, 
and  which  no  Writing  can  convey,  render  discourse,  when  it  is 
well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  expressive,  than 
the  most  accurate  Writing.  For  tones,  looks,  and  gestures,  are 
natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind.  They  remove 
ambiguities ;  thev  enforce  impressions ;  they  operate  on  us  by 
means  of  sympatny,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  xdways  awakened  more 
by  hearing  the  Speaker,  than  by  reading  his  works  in  our  closet 
Hence,  though  Writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  in- 
struction, yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be 
made,  by  means  of  spoken,  not  of  written.  Language. 
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STRUCTURE    OF    LANGUAGE. 

• 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Language,*!  proceed  to  treat  of  its  Structure,  or  of  Ueneral 
Grammar.  The  structure  of  Language  is  extremely  artificial ; 
and  there  are  few  sciences  in  which  a  deeper  or  more  refined 
logic  is  employed,  than  in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by 
superficial  thinkers,  as  belonging  to'  those  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, which  were  inculcated  upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But 
what  was  then  inculcated  before  we  could  comprehend  ita  prin- 
ciples, would  abundantly  repay  our  study  in  maturer  years ;  and 
to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attributed  many  of  those  funda- 
mental defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on 
the  principles  of  General  Grrammar;  and  what  is  more  to  be 
regretted,  fewer  still  have  thought  of  applying  those  principles 
to  the  English  Language.  Wmle  the  French  tongue  has  long 
been  an  object  of  attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers 
of  that  nation,  who  have  considered  its  construction,  and  deter- 
mined its  propriety  with  great  accuracy,  the  Genius  and  Grammar 
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of  the  English,  to  the  reproach  of  the  country,  have  not  been 
studied  wiSi  equal  care,  or  ascertained  with  the  same  precision. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying 
this  defect ;  and  some  able  writers  have  entered  on  the  subject  t 
but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  Grammar  in 
general,  or  of  English  Grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  dis- 
cussion of  the  niceties  of  Language  would  carry  us  too  much  off 
from  other  objects,  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of 
Lectures.  But  I  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief 
principles  relating  to  this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several 
partfr  of  which  Speech  or  Language  is  composed ;  remarking,  as 
I  go  along,  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  Tongue.  After  which, 
I  shall  make  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the  Genius  of  the 
English  Language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  division  of  the  several 
parts  of  Speech.  The  essential  parts  of  Speech  are  the  same  in 
all  Languages.  There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote 
the  names  of  objects,  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse ;  other 
words,  which  denote  the  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express 
what  we  affirm  concerning  them ;  and  other  words,  which  point 
out  their  connections  and  relations.  Hence,  substantives,  pro- 
nouns, adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  must 
necessarily  be  found  in  all  Languages.  The  most  simple  and 
comprehensive  division  of  the  parts  of  Speech  is,  into  substan- 
tives, attributives,  and  connectives.*  Substantives,  are  all  the 
words  which  express  the  names  of  objects,  or  the  subjects  of 
discourse;  attributives,  are  all  the  words  which  express  any 
attribute,  property,  or  action  of  the  former;  connectives,  are 
what  express  the  connections,  relations,  and  dependencies,  which 
take  place  amon^  them.  The  common  grammatical  division  of 
Speech  into  ei^t  parts:  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles, 
adverbs,  prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions;  is  not 
very  logical,  as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends  under 
the  general  term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives, 
which  are  parts  of  Speech  genericaJly  and  essentially  distinct ; 
while  it  miuces  a  separate  part  of  Speech  of  participles,  which 
are  no  other  than  verbal  adjectives.  Howeverj  as  these  are 
the  terms  to  which  our  ears  have  been  most  familiarized,  and  as 
fm  exact  logical  division  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present 

*  Quinctilian  infonns  us,  that^is  was* the  roost  ancieot  division.  "Turn  viJebit 
qaod  et  quae  sunt  partes  orationis.  Quanquaro  de  numero  parum  convenit.  Veteret 
enim,  qoorum  fuerant  Aristoteles  atque  Theodictes,  verba  modo,  et  oomina,  et  oon- 
▼inctiones  tradidemat.  Videlicet,  quod  io  verbis  vim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  materiam, 
(quia  allerum  est  quod  loquimur,  aJterum  de  quo  loquimur,)  in  oonvinctionibus  antem 
eoioplezuiD  eornm  esse  judic&runt ;  quas  ronjunctiooes  a  plerisque  did  scio ;  sed  hso 
videtur  ex  fnfvdifffia  magis  propria  traoslatio.  Panlaiim  a  philoaophicis  ac  maxime  a 
stoidsy  aactos  est  numerus  ;  ao  pritnum  conviDCtionibus  articuli  adjecti ;  post  prsposi- 
tfooes ;  Dominibus,  appellatio,  aeiode  proaomeo ;  dcinde  roistum  verbo  participium  ;. 
ipsit,  verbis,  adverbia. '    Lib.  I.  cap,  iv. 
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purpose,  it  will  be  better  to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than 
of  any  otHer. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
substantive  nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  Orammar, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  Speech. 
For  assuredly,  as  soon  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjec- 
tions, or  exclamations  of  passion,  and  began  to  communicate 
themselves  by  discourse,  they  would  be  under  a  necessity  of 
assigning  names  to  the  objects  they  saw  around  them ;  which, 
in  Grammatical  Language,  is .  called  the  invention  of  substan- 
tive nouns.*  And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out,  somewhat 
curious  occurs.  The  individual  objects  which  surroimd  us  are 
infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  one  of  those 
trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  under- 
taking. The  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular 
tree,  whose  fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected 
him  from  the  sun.  •  But  obs^rvin^  that  though  other  trees  were 
distinguished  from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appear- 
ance, yet,  that  they  also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another  in 
certain  common  qualities,  such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and 
bearing  branches  and  leaves,  he  formed  in  his  mind  some  gene- 
ral idea  of  those  common  qualities,  and  ranging  all  that  possessjsd 
them  under  one  class  of  objects,  he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree. 
Longer  experience  taught  him  to  subdivide  this  genus  into  the 
several  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and  the  rest,  according  as  his 
observation  extended  to  the  several  qualities  in  whi<£  these 
trees  agreed  or  differed. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  of  only  general  terms  in  Speech.  For 
the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of 
objects ;  each  of  which  included  an  immense  number  of  undis- 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  among  all  nations,  the  fait  invented  words  wera 
simple  and  regular  substantive  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the 
precise  steps  by  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  language.  Names  for  objects 
must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  speech.  But  it  is  probable,  as 
the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  On  th§  Origin  and  Prograt  of  Language  has  shown 
(vol.  i.  p.  371,  395),  that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some  of  the  first  articulate 
sounds  that  were  formed  denoted  a  whole  sentence  rather  than  the  name  of  a  parti- 
eolar  object ;  conveying  some  information,  or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears,  suited 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  they  had 
most  frequent  occasion  to  -carry  on ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  b  swelling,  &c. 
Many  of  their  first  words,  it  is  likewise  probable,  were  •  not  simple  subst^dve  nonni, 
but  substantrves,  accompunied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjunction  with  which 
ihey  were  most  frequently  accustomed  to  behold  them  ;  as,  the  great  bear,  the  little 
hut,  the  wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  &e.  *  Of  all  which  the  author  produces  instances 
from  several  of  the  American  languages j  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural 
courM  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begin  with  particulars  the  most 
obvious  to  sense,  and  to  proceed  from  these  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise 
observes,  that  the  words  of  those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might 
suppose  them,  rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  mr^ 
for  the  most  part,  long  words,  and  full  of  vowels.  This  is  the  consequence  of  their 
being  formed  upon  the  natural  sounds  which  the  voice  utters  with  the  most  ease,  • 
little  varied,  an(i  distinguished  by  articulation;  and  he  shows  this  to  hold  in  ftct,  emoBg 
most  of  the  barbarous  languages  which  are  known. 
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tinguished  individualfi.  Here  then,  it  appears,  that  though  the 
formation  of  abstract,  or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  difficult  operation  of  the  mind  ;  such  conceptions  must  have 
entered  into  the  yerj  first  formation  of  Language.  For,  if  we 
except  only  the  proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Csesar,  John, 
Peter,  all  the  other  substantive  nouns  which  we  employ  in 
discourse  are  the  names,  not  of  individual  objects,  but  of  very 
extensive  genera,  or  species  of  objects;  as  man,  lion,  house, 
river,  &c  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  this  invention 
of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires  any  great  exertion  of 
metaphysical  capacity :  for,  by  whatever  steps  the  mind  proceeds 
in  it,  it  is  certain,  that  when  men  have  once  observed  resem- 
blances among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  call  all 
those  which  resemble  one  another  by  one  common  name ;  and  of 
course  to  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  daily  observe 
this  practised  by  children,  in  their  first  attempts  towards  acquir- 
inglanguage. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  havede- 
scribed,  the  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very 
imperfect:  for,  when  one  mentioned  to  another,  in  discourse, 
any  substantive  noun,  such  as  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to 
be  known,  which  man,  whidi  lion,  or  which  tree  he  meant,  among 
the  many  comprehended  imder  one  name  ?  Here  occurs  a  very 
curious,  and  a  very  useftd  contrivance  for  specifying  the  indi- 
vidual object  intended,  by  means  of  that  part  of  Speech  called 
the  Article. 

The  force  of  the  Article  consists,  in  pointing,  or  singling  out 
from  the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  wmch  we  mean  to 
speak.  In  English  we  have  two  Articles,  a  and  the ;  a  is  more 
general  and  unlimited;  tiie  more  definite  and  special  A  is 
much  the  same  with  one^  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of 
a  species :  that  individual  being  either  unknown,  or  left  unde- 
termined ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king.  The^  which  possesses  more 
properly  the  force  of  the  Article,  ascertains  some  known  or 
determmed  individual  of  the  species ;  as,  the  lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech:  In  some  languages, 
however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Oreeks  have  but  one  Article, 
&  ri  TOf  which  answers  to  omr  definite,  or  proper  Article,  tlie^ 
They  have  no  word  which  answers  to  our  Article  a ;  but  they 
supply  its  jplace  by  the  absence  of  their  Article :  Thus  Batri- 
Acvc  signifies,  a  king;  6  BaaiXcvc?  the  king.  The  Latins  have 
no  article.  Li  the  room  of  it  they  employ  pronouns,  as  hie,  ille, 
iste,  for  pointing  out  the  objects  which  the^  want  to  distinguish. 
**Noeter  sermo,"  says  Quinctilian,  "articulos  non  desiderat, 
ideoque  in  alias  partes  orationis  sparguntur."  This,  however, 
i^pears  to  me  a  defect  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  as  Articles  contri- 
bute much  to  the  clearness  and  precision  of  lan^age. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difference  there  is 
in  the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  English,  depend- 
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ing  wholly  on  the  different  employment  of  the  Artides :  '^  The 
son  of  a  king — The  son  of  Uie  king — A  son  of  the  king's." 
Each  of  these  three  phrases  has  an  entirely  different  meaning, 
which  I  need  not  explain,  because  any  one  who  understands  the 
language  conceives  it  clearly  at  first  hearing,  through  the  differ- 
ent application  of  the  Articles,  a  and  the.  ^liereas  in  Latin, 
*^  Filius  regis  ^  is  wholly  undetermined  ;  and,  to  explain  in 
which  of  these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood,  for  it  may 
bear  any  of  them,  a  circumlocution  of  several  words  must  be 
used.  Ill  the  same  manner,  "Are  you  a  king?"  "Are  you  the 
king?"  are  questions  of  quite  separate  import;  which,  however, 
are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  "Esne  tu  rex?" 
"  Thou  art  a*  man,"  is  a  very  general  ana  harmless  position ;  but, 
"  Thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know,  of  strik- 
ing terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart  These  observations  illus- 
trate the  force  and  importance  of  Artides :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  gladly  lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages 
of  our  own  language. 

Besides  this  qiudity  of  being  particularized  by  the  Artide, 
three  affections  belong  to  substantive  nouns :  number,  gender, 
and  case,  which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same 
kind,  called  the  Singular  and  Plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all 
languages,  and  which  must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the 
very  infancy  of  language-;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men 
had  more  frequent  occasion  to  express,  than  the  difference  be- 
tween one  and  many.  For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it, 
it  has  in  all  languages,  been  marked  by  some  variation  made 
upon  th&  substantive  noun ;  as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  .is 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  some  other  ancient  langua^s,  we  find,  not  only  a 

Elural  but  a  dual  number ;  the  rise  of  whidi  may  very  natundlj 
e  accounted  for,  from  separate  terms  of  nunwering  not  being 
yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and  many,  being  all,  or  at  least  the 
chief  numeral  distinctions  which  men,  at  furst,  had  any  occasion 
to  take  notice  of. 

Gender  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  whicb  will  lead 
us  into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender  being  founded 
on  the  distinction  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper 
sense,  it  can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures, 
which  admit  the  distinction  of  male  and  female ;  and,  therefore, 
can  be  ranged  under  the  masculine  or  feminine  genders.  All 
other  substantive  nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians 
call  the  Neuter  Gender,  which  is  meant  to  imply  me  negation 
of  either  sex.  But,  with  respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat 
singular  hath  obtained  in  the  structure  of  language.  For,  in 
correspondence  to  that  distinction  of  male  and  female  sex  which 
runs  through  all  the  classes  of  animals,  men  have,  in  most  lan- 
guages, ranked  a  great  number  of  inanimate  objects  also,  under 
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the  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and  feminine.  Thns^  we  find 
it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues :  gladiusy  a  sword,  for 
instance,  is  masculine ;  sagittOy  an  arrow,  is  feminine ;  and  this 
asngnation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this  distinction  of  them 
into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be  entirely  capri- 
cious ;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the  casual  structure 
of  the  langu^e,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gender,  words  of  a 
certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all 
inanimate  objects  are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  femi- 
nine ;  but  manv  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them 
ought  to  have  been,  imder  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  templumj  a 
church;  sedile,  a  seat. 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  differs,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and 
Italian,  from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the 
neuter  gender  is  whoUy  unknown,  and  that  all  their  names  of 
inanimate  objects  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  living  crea- 
tures ;  and  distributed,  without  exception,  into  masculine  and 
feminine.  The  French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  le,  and 
the  feminine  la;  and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all 
substantive  nouns  in  the  language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The 
Italians  make  the  same  universiu  use  of  their  article  il  and  2o,  for 
the  masculine ;  and  la  for  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains  a 
peculiarity  quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian  there  is 
no  neuter  gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common 
discourse,  ul  substantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living 
creatures,  are  neuter  without  exception.  He^  she,  and  tY,  are 
the  marks  of  the  three  genders ;  and  we  always  use  it,  in 
speaking  of  any  object  where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex 
is  not  known.  The  English  is,-  perhaps,  the  only  language  in 
the  known  world  (except  the  Cninese,  which  is  said  to  agree 
with  it  in  this  particular),  where  the  distinction  of  gender  is 
properly  and  philosophically  applied  in  the  use  of  words,  and 
confined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  distinctions  of  male 
and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  Thougn  in 
c<»nmon  discourse,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only 
the  proper  and  literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of 
the  language  permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our 
discourse,  to  make  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine 
and  feminine  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  and  when  we  do  S0|  we 
are  understood  to  quit  the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the 
figures  of  discourse. 

For  instance:  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to 

*  The  following  observations .  on  the  metsphorical  use  of  gcuders  in  the  English 
Itoguge,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Hanrii»1l  Hermes. 
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no  sex  or  gender ;  I  say,  *'  Virtue  is  its  own  reward ;"  or,  "  it  is 
the  law  of  our  nature."  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher 
tone ;  if  I  seek  to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse^  I  give  a 
sex  to  virtue ;  I  say,  "  She  descends  from  heaven;"  "she  alone 
confers  true  honour  upon  man ;"  "  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable 
rewards."  By  this  means,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our 
style  at  pleasure.  By  making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we  can 
personify  any  object  that  we  cnoose  to  introduce  with  dignity ; 
and  by  this  change  of  manner,  we  give  warning,  that  we  are 
passing  from  the  strict  and  logical  to  the  ornamented  and  rheto- 
rical style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every 

!rood  writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to 
ay  hold  of,  and  improve ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our 
tongue;  no  other  language  possesses  it.  For,  in  other  languages, 
every  word  has  one  fixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter^ 
which  can,  upon  no  occasion,  be  changed ;  a^cro,  for  instance,  in 
Greek ;  virtus^  in  Latin ;  and  la  vertu,  in  French,  are  uniformly 
feminine.  She  must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering  to  tho^ 
word,  whether  you  be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whether  you 
be  usins  the  style  of  reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation :  whereas, 
in  EngUsb,  w/can  dther  egress  ourselves  with  the  philoe^ 
phical  accuracy  of  giving  no  gender  to  things  inanimate ;  or,  by 
giving  them  gender,  and  transforming  them  into  persons,  we 
adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry,  and,  when  it  is  proper,  we 
enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  further  remarked  on  this  subject,  that,  when 
we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing 
sex  to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  'not,  however,  the  liberty 
of  making  it  what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine;  but 
are  in  general  subjected  to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  cur- 
rency of  language  has  fixed  to  that  object.  The  foundation  of 
that  rule  is  ima^ned  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  '^  Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Grammar,"  to  be  laid  in  a  certain 
distant  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  natural  distinction  of  fhe 
two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the  masculine  gen- 
der  to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  con- 
spicuous for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating; 
which  are  by  nature  strong  and  efficacious,  [either  to  good  or 
evil ;  or  which  have  a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable 
or  not.  Those,  again,  he  imagines  to  be  generally  made  femi- 
nine, which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  containing,  and 
of  bringing  forth;  which  have  more  of  the  passive  in  their 
nature  than  of  the  active;  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  or 
amiable :  or  which  have  respect  to  such  excesses  as  are  rather 
feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  principles  he  takes  notice, 
l^t  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gender  with  us ;  the 
moon  in  the  feminine,  as  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light. 
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The  earth  10,  universalljr^  feminine.  A  ship^  a  country,  a  city, 
are  likewise  made  feminme,  as  receivers  or  containers.  God,  in 
all  Languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  on  ac- 
count of  its  mighty  efficacy ;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty, 
and  its  being  ^e  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine* 
Mr.  Harris  imagines,  that  the  reason  which  determine  the  gen- 
der of  such  capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  Languages 
as  well  as  the  English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A 
variety  of  circumstances,  which  seemed  casual  to  us,  because  we 
cannot  reduce  them  to  principles,  must,  unquestiouably,  have  in- 
fluenced the  original  formation  of  Languages ;  and  in  no  article 
whatever  does  Limguage  appear  4o  have  been  more  capricious, 
and  to  have  proceeded  less  according  to  fixed  rule,  thw  in  the 
imposition  of  gender  upon  things  inanimate ;  especially  among 
such  nations  as  have  applied  the  distinction  of  masculine  and 
feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of 
grammar,  is  called  their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  con- 
sider what  cases  signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  after  men  had  given  names  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  had  particulaiized  them  by  means  of  the  article, 
and  distinguished  them  by  number  and  gender,  still  their  Lan- 
guage remained  extremely  imperfect,  till  they  had  derived  some 
meuod  of  expressing  the  relations  which  those  objects  bore,  one 
towards  another.  They  would  find  it  of  little  use  to  have  a 
name  for  man,  lion,,  tree,  river,  without  being  able,  at  the  same 
time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each  other; 
whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  and  the 
like.  Indeed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another 
are  immensely  numerous;  and,  therefore,  to  devise  names  for 
them  all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult 
refinements  of  Language.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such 
relations  as  were  most  important,  and  as  occurred  most  fre- 
quently in  common  Speech.  Hence  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the  noun  itself  together 
with  those  relations,  qfy  to,  froniy  with,  and  by;  the  re&tions- 
which  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  The 
proper  idea,  then,  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an  ex- 
pression of  the  state,  or  relation,  which  one  object  bears  to 
another,  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that 
object ;  most  commonly  in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  Lan- 
guages, in  the  initiaL  < ' 
.  All  Languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression. The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  Languages,  use 
declensioa.  The  English,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not ;  or,  at 
most,  use  it  very  imperfectly.  In  place  of  the  variations  of 
cases,   the  modem  Tongues  express  the  relations  of  objects. 
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by  means  of  the  words  called  prepositions,  which  denote  those 
relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  ol  the  object.  English  nouns 
haye  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive,  commonly 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun ;  as  when  we 
say  "  Dryden's  Poems,"  meaning  the-  poems  of  Dryden.  Our 
personal  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  Latin,  ly  me, — he,  him^ — who,  wham.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  Grammar  of  our 
Language,  which  corresponds  to  declension  in  the  an<uent 
Languages. 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put.  First, 
Which  of  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that 
by  declension,  or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient 
usage  in  Language  ?  And  next.  Which  of  them  has  the  best 
effect  ?  Both  methods,  it  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense, 
and  differ  only  in  form.  For  the  significancy  of  the  Koman 
Language  would  not  have  been  altered,  though  the  nouns, 
like  ours,  had  be'en  without  cases,  provided  they  had  emplcnred 
prepositions:  and  though,  to  express  a  disciple  of  Plato,  they 
had  said,  '^  Discipulus  de  Plato,"  like  the  modem-  Italians,  in 
place  of  "  Di8c^)ulus  Platonis." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they 
may,  on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method 
than  the  other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  was  the  earliest  method  practised 
by  men.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  declensions  and  cases  are  used 
in  most  of  what  are  called  the  Mother  Tongues,  or  Originid 
Languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  And  a  very 
natural  and  satisfying  account  can  be  given  why  this  usage 
should  have  early  obtained.  Belations  are  the  most  abstract 
and  metaphysical  ideas  of  any  which  men  have  occasioi^  to  form, 
when  they  are  considered  by  themselves  and  separated  from  the 
related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any  man,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  an  author  on  tins  subject,  to  give  a'distinct  account 
of  what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  o/*,  or  franif  when  it  stands 
by  itself,  and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under  it  The 
first  rude  inventors  of  Language,  therefore,  would  not,  for  a 
long  while,  arrive  at  such  general  terms.  In  place  of  consider- 
ing any  relation  in  the  abstract,  and  devising  a  name  for  it, 
they  would  much  more  easily  conceive  it  in  conjunction  with 
a  particular  object ;  and  they  would  express  their  conceptions  of 
It,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object  through  all  the  different 
cases:  hominis,  of  a  man;  homim,  to  a  man;  hamine,  with  a 
man,  &c. 

But,  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  tlje 
only  method  which  men  employed  at  first  for  denoting  relations, 
yet,  in  progress  of  time,  many  other  relations  being  observed, 
besides  those  which  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men 
also  becoming  more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideaS) 
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separate  names  were  gradually  invented  for  aH  the  relations  which 
occurredy  forming  that  Part  of  Speech  which  we  now  call  Pre- 
positions.    Prepositions  being  once  introduced,  thej  were  found 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  cases,  by  being  prefixed 
to  the  nominative  of  the  noun.     Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as 
nations  were  intermixed  by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were 
obliged  to  learn,  and  adopt  the  Languages  of  one  another,  pre- 
positions supplanted  the  use  of  cases  and  declensions.     When 
the  Italian  Tongue,  for  instance,  sprung  out  of  the  Roman,  it 
was  found  more  easy  and  simple,  by  the  Gothic  nations,  to  ao- 
eonmiodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nominative  of  every  noun, 
and  to  say,  di  RomOy  al  Roma,  di  XJarthagOy  cd  Carthago,  than  to 
remember  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  Romce,  Romam,  Car^ 
tkaginis,  Carihaffinem,  which  the  use  of  declensions  required  in 
the  ancient  nouns.     By  this  progress  we  can  give  a  natural 
account  how  nouns,  in  our  modem  Tongues,  come  to  be  so  void 
of  declension :  a  process  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 
With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject,  Which 
of  these  two  methods  is  of  the  greater  utility  and  beauty  ?    we 
shall  find  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both 
sides.     There  is  no  doubt,  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have 
rendered  the  structure  of  modem  Languages  more  simple.     We 
have  disembarrassed  it  of  all  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the 
different  forms  of  declension,  of  which  the   Romans  have  no 
fewer  than  five ;  and  from  all  the  irregularities  in  these  several 
declensions.     We  have  thereby  rendered  our  Languages  more 
easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the  perplexity  of  rules. 
But,  though  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  Language  be  great  and 
estimable   advantages,   yet  there   are   also  such  disadvantages 
attending  the  modem  method,  as  leave   the  balance,  on   the 
whole,  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquity. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  constant  use  of  prepositions  for 
expressing  the  relations  of  things,  we  have  filled  Language  with 
a  multitude  of  those  little  worSa,  which  are  eternally  occurring 
in  every  sentence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to  have  encum- 
bered Speech ;  by  an  addition  of  terms ;  and,  by  rendering 
it  more  prolix,  to  have  enervated  its  force.  In  the  second  place, 
we  have  certainly  rendered  the  sound  of  Language  less  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  bv  depriving  it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness 
which  arose  from  the  length  of  words,  and  the  change  of  termi- 
nations, occasioned  by  the  cases  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But 
in  the  third  place,  the  most  material  disadvantage  is,  that,  by 
this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by  a  similar  alteration,  of  which  I  am 
to  speak  in  the  next  Lecture,  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  we 
have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transposition  in  the 
arrangement  of  words,  which  the  ancient  Languages  enjoved. 

In  the  ancient  Tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  different 
terminations,  producea  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed 
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oat  the  reference  of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one 
another^  without  the  aid  of  juxtaposition ;  suffered  them  to  be 
placed,  without  ambiguity,  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to 

E've  force  to  the  meaning,  or  harmony  to  the  sound.  But  now, 
kving  none  of  those  marks  of  rehttion  incorporated  with  the 
words  themselves,  we  have  no  other  way  left  us  of  showing  what 
words  in  a  sentence  are  most  closely  connected  in  meaning,  than 
that  of  placing  them  close  by  one  another  in  the  period.  The 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought  out  in  separate  members  and 
portions ;  it  is  broken  down  and  divided.  Whereas  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences,  by  the  government  of 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning  so  intetwoven  and 
compounded  in  all  its  ports,  as  to  make  us  perceive  it  in  one 
united  view.  The  closmg  words  of  the  period  ascertained  the 
relation  of  each  member  to  another ;  and  all  that  ought  to  be 
connected  in  our  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage 
of  particles  (as  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which 
we  are  obliged  always  to  carry  along  with  us,  both  clogs  style, 
and  enfeebles  sentiment.* 

Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  sub- 
stantive nouns ;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or 
substitutes,  of  nouns.  ly  thau^  hey  ske^  and  it,  are  no  other  than 
an  "abridged  way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  which 
we  have  unmediate  intercourse,  or  to  wluch  we  are  obliged  fre- 
quently to  refer  in  discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  modifications  with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gender,  and 
case.  Only,  with  respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  as  they  are  called,  /and 
ihauy  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  distinctions  of  gender  given 
them  in  any  Language ;  for  this  plain  reason,  tnat  as  they 
always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to  each  other  when  they 
speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore  needs  not  be  marked 
by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the  third  person 
may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gender  there  be- 


*  "  The  various  termmations  of  the  same  word,  whether  rerb  or  nouii»  are  always 
conceived  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  term  which  they  senre  to  lengthen, 
than  the  additional,  detached,  and  in  themselves  insignificant  particles,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  employ  as  connectives  to  our  significant  words.  Our  method  gives  almost 
the  same  exposure  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  making  the  significant  parts,  and  the  insig- 
nificant, equally  conspicuous ;  thein  much  oflener  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  former  into  the 
latter,  at  fonce  preserving  their  use,  and  hiding  their  weakness.  Our  modem  Lan- 
guages may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rudest  stale ; 
whoi  the  union  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  artisan,  oouid  be  effected  only  by  the 
help  of  those  external  and  course  implements,  pins,  nails,  and  cramps.  The  ancient 
Languages  resemble  the  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state,  after  the  invention  of  dov^ 
tail  joints,  grooves,  and  mortises ;  when  thus  all  the  princifMl  junctions  are  effected,  by 
forming,  properly,  the  extremities^  or  terminations  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined.  For,  by 
means  or  these,  the  union  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer  ;  while  that  by  which  that 
union  is  produced  is  iscaroely  perceivable."  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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comes  necessary ;  and  accordinglyy  in  English,  it  hath  all  the 
three  senders  belonging  to  it ;  Ae,  she^  it.  As  to  cases ;  even 
those  Lianguages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive  noims, 
sometimes  retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  readiness  in  expressing  relations ;  as  pronouns  are  words 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  discourse.  In  English,  most  of 
our  grammarians  hold  the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases, 
besides  the  nominative ;  a  genitive,  and  an  accusative. — I^  mine, 
me; — thou^  thine,  thee; — he,  his,  Mm; — who,  whose,  whom. 

In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of 
those  pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when 
present,  and  naming  it  when  absent.  For  one  can  hardly  think 
that  pTX)nouns  were  of  early  invention ;  as  they  are  words  of 
such  a  particular  and  artificial  nature.  I,  thou,  he,  it,  it  is  to  be 
observ^,  are  not  names  peculiar  to  any  single  object,-  but  so 
very  general,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  all  persons  or  objects, 
whatever,  in  certain  circumstances.  It  is  the  most  general  term 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  as  it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing 
in  the  universe  of  which  we  speak.  At  the  same  time,  these 
pronouns  have  this  quality,  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than  one  precise  indi- 
vidual ;  which  they  ascertain,  and  specify,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at  once, 
the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in  Language. 
They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words 
to  the  learner,  in  the  Grammar  of  all  Tongues ;  as  being  the 
words  most  in  conmion  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest 
varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  as  great,  little,  black,  white, 
yours,  ours,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words 
which  are  termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  Languages; 
and,  in  all  Languages,  must  have  been  very  early  invented ;  as 
objects  could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any 
intercourse  be  carried  on  concerning  them,  tiU  once  names  were 
given  to  their  different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that 
singnlarity  which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  hav- 
ing the  same  form  given  them  with  substantive  nouns ;  being 
declined^  like  them,  by  cases,  and  subjected  to  the  like  distinc- 
tions of  number  and  gender.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that 
grammarians  have  made  them  belong  to  the  same  part  of  Speech, 
and  divided  the  noun  into  substantive  and  adjective ;  an  arrange- 
ment founded  more  on  attention  to  the  external  form  of  words, 
than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For  adjectives,  or  terms  of 
quality,  have  not,  by  their  nature,  the  least  resemblance  to  subr 
stantive  nouns,  as  they  neyer  express  any  thing  which  can  pos- 
sibly subsist  by  itself;  which  is  tne  veiy  essence  of  the  substan- 
tive noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin  to  verbs,  which,  like 
them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 
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It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that 
adjectives  should,  in  tiie  ancient  Languages,  have  assumed  so 
much  the  form  of  substantives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gen<^ 
der,  nor  cases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper 
sense,  with  mere  qualities,  such  as,  good  or  greats  soft  or  hard. 
And  yet  bonttSf  and  ntagnus^  and  tenevy  have  their  sm^ular  and 
plural,  their  masuline  and  feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives, 
like  any  of  the  names  of  substances,  or  persons*  But  this  can  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  genius  of  those  Tongues.  They  avoided, 
as  much  as  possible,  considering  qualities  separately,  or  in  the 
abstract.  They  made  them  a  part,  or  appendage  of  the  substance 
which  they  served  to  distinguish  ;  they  made  the  adjective  de- 
pend on  its  substantive,  and  resemble  it  in  termination,  in  num- 
ber, and  gender,  in  order  that  the  two  might  coalesce  the  more 
intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form  of  expression,  as  they  were 
in  the  natiure  of  things.  The  liberty  of  transposition,  too,  which 
those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a  method  as  this  to  be 
followed.  For,  allowing  the  related  words  of  a  sentence  to  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  required  the  relation  of 
adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pointed  out,: by  such 
similar  circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  according  to 
the  grammatical  style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When  I 
say,  m  English,  the  **  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,"  the  juxta- 
position of  the  words  prevents  all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say, 
m  Latin,  ^^  Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor ; "  it  is  only  the  agreement, 
in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective,  ^^formosa^  which 
is  the  first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  substantive  '^  uxor^ 
which  is  the  last  word,  that  decl^s  the  meaning. 
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Of  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed^ 
of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far  is  the  verb. 
It  is  chiefly  in  this  part  of  Speech,  that  the  subtle  and  profound 
metaphysic  of  Language  appears ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining 
the  nature  and  different  variations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be 
room  for  ample  discussion.  But  as  I  am  sensible,  that  such 
grammatical  discussions,  when  they  are  pursued  far,  become 
intrictite  and  obscure,  I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this 
subject  than  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

l^he  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that 
it  expresses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  person  or 
thing.  But  it  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every 
Language,  there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once  ; 
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the  attribute  of  some  substantive,  an  affirmation  concerning  that 
attribute,  and  time.  Thus,  when  I  say,  '^the  sun  shineth;" 
shining  is  the  attribute  ascribed  to  the  sun ;  the  present  time  is 
marked ;  and  an  affirmation  is  included,  that  this  property  of 
shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to  the  sun.  The  participle 
**  shining,"  lA  merely  an  adjective,  which  denotes  an  attribute, 
or  property,  and  also  expresses  time ;  but  carries  no  affirmation. 
The  infinitive  mood,  "  to  shine,"  may  be  called  the  name  of  the 
verb ;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  affirmation,  but  simply  expresses 
that  attribute,  action,  or  sttite  of  things,  which  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.  Hence,  the  infinitive  often 
carries  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun;  and,  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as  such.  As,  ^'scire 
tuum  nihil  est"  **  Thlce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori."  And, 
in  English,  in  the  same  manner :  ^^  To  write  well  is  difficult ;  to 
epeak  eloquently  is  still  more  difficult."  But  as,  through  all  the 
oth'er  tenses  and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to 
them ;  "  the  sun  shineth,  was  ^ning,  shone,  will  shine,  would 
have  shone,"  &c.,  the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  the  verb  from  the  other  parts  of  Speech,  and  gives 
it  its  most  conspicuous  power.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  sen- 
tence, or  complete  proposition,  without  a  verb  either  expressed 
or  implied.  For  whenever  we  speak,  we  always  mean  to,  assert, 
that  something  is,  or  is  not ;  and  the  word  which  carries  this 
assertion  or  affirmation  is  a  verb.  From  this  sort  of  eminence 
belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  Speech  hath  received  its  name,  verb, 
from  the  Latin,  verbum,  or  the  wardi  by  way  of  distinction. 

Verbs,  therefor^, ,  firom  their  importance  and  necessity  in 
Speech,  must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards 
the  formation  of  Language  t  Though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
the  work  of  long  time,  to  rear  them  up  to  that  accurate  and 
complex  structure  which  they  now  possess.  It  seems  very 
protoble,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  suggested,  that  the  radical  verb,  or 
the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  Languages,  would  be,  what  we  novi 
call,  the  Impersonal  verb.  **  It  rains ;  it  thunders ;  it  is  light  ; 
it  is  agreeable ;  "  and  the  like ;  as  this  is  the  very  simplest  form 
of  the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of  an  event,  or  of 
a  state  of  things.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were  invented, 
auch  verbs  became  personaH  and  were  branched  out  into  all  the 
variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  dis- 
tinctions of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to 
show  the  admirable  accuracy  with  which  Language  is  constructed. 
We  think  conunonly  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of 
time,  into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future :  and  we  might 
imagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been  so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express 
these,  no  more  was  needful.  But  Language  proceeds  with  much 
greater  subtilty.  It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments.  It 
considers  time  as  never  standing  still,  but  always  flowing ;  things 
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past,  as  more  or  less  perfectly  completed ;  and  things  future,  as 
more  or  less  remote,  by  different  gradations.  Hence,  the  great 
variety  of  tenses  in  most  Tongues. 

Tlie  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivi- 
sible pomt,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  *^  I  write,  or  I  am  writing ; 
scribo.^  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  past.  There  is  no  lan^age 
so  poor,  but  it  hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties 
of  it  Ours  hath  no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be 
considered  as  left  unfinished ;  which  makes  the  imperfect  tense^ 
"  I  was  writing ;  scribebam.^  2.  As  just  now  finished.  This 
makes  the  proper  perfect  tense,  whicn,  in  English,  is  always 
expressed  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  "  I  have  written.** 

3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  some  time  ago ;  the  particular 
time  left  indefinite.  "I  wrote;  scripsi;^  which  may  either 
signify,  "I  wrote  yesterday,  or  I  wrote  a  twelvemonth  aga.^ 
This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,   or  indefinite  past. 

4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  something  else,  wnich 
is  also  past  This  is  the  plusquam-perfSct  ^^  I  had  written ; 
scrwseram.^    I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter. 

Here  we  observe,  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the 
past  time.  The^  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which 
distinguishes  an  action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was 
finished  some  time  ago.  In  both  these  cases  they  must  say 
**scrip8iJ*  Though  there  be  a  manifest  difference  in  the  tenses> 
which  our  Language  expresses  by  this  variation,  ^^  I  have  writ- 
ten,'' meaning,  I  have  just  now  finished  writing;  and,  ^'I 
wrot€,"  meaning  at  some  former  time,  since  which,  other  things 
have  intervened  This  difference  the  Komans  have  no  tense  to 
express ;  and  therefore,  can  only  do  it  by  a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two ;  a  simple  or 
indefinite  future:  ^^I  shall  write;  scribam:^^  and  a  niture, 
relating  to  something  .else,  which  is  also  future.  *'I  shall  have 
written ;  scripsero,^    I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  time,  verbs  admit 
the  distinction  of  Voices,  as  they  are  calkd,  the  active  and 
the  passive:  according  as  the  afiirmation  respects  something 
that  is  done,  or  something  that  is  suffered;  ''I  love>  or  1 
am  loved,"  They  admit  also  the  distinction  of  moods,  which 
are  designed  to  express  the  affirmation,  whether  active  or 
passive,  under  different  fonns.  The  indicative  mood,  for  in- 
stance, simply  declares  a  proposition,  "I  write,  I  have  writ- 
ten;" the  imperative  requires,  commands,  threatens,  "Write 
thou;  let  him  write."  The  subjunctive  expresses  the  propo- 
sition under  the  form  of  a  condition,  or  in  subordination  to  some 
other  thing,   to  which  a  reference  is  made,    *'  I  might  write, 

*  On  the  tenses  of  Terlis,  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  oonsulted,  by  such  as  desire 
to  see  them  senitinised  with  metaphysical  accuracy ;  and  also,  die  Treatise  on  the 
Ongin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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I  could  write,  I  should  write,  if  the  case  were  so  and  so."  This 
manner  of  expressing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different 
forms,  together  also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /, 
thou,  and  he,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs, 
which  makes  so  great  a  part  of  the  Grammar  of  all  Languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that  of  all  the 
parts  of  Speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  com- 
plex. Consider  only,  how  many  things  are  denoted  by  this 
single  Latin  word,  ^*  amamsseniy  I  would  have  loved.**  First, 
The  person  who  speaks,  **  L"  Secondly,  An  attribute  or  action 
of  that  person,  ^Moving."  Thirdly,  An  affirmatioa  concerning 
that  action.  Fourthly,  The  past  time  denoted  in  that  affirmation, 
''have  loved : "  and.  Fifthly,  A  condition  on  which  the  action  is 
suspended,  ''would  have  loved."  It  appears  curious  and  remark- 
able, that  words  of  this  complex  import,  and  with  more  or  less  of 
this  artificial  structure,  are  to  be  found  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all 
Lftnguages  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing 
all  thes^  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  Tonnes. 
Conjugation  is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  Languages  which, 
by  varying  either  the  fermination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
verb,  express  the  greateist  number  of  important  circumstances, 
without  the  help  of  auxiliair  words.  In  the  oriental  Tonnes, 
the  verbs  are  said  to  have  few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  tmie ; 
but  then  their  moods  are  so  contrived,  as  to  express  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances  and  relations.  In  the  Hebrew,  for  in- 
stance, they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the  help  of  any  auxiliary, 
not  only,  "I  have  taught,"  but,  "I  have  taught  exactly,  or 
often ;  I  have  been  commanded  to  teach ;  I  have  taught  myself." 
The  Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known  Tongues, 
is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods.  The 
Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect,  espe-* 
cially  in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most. of  the  tenses  by  the 
help  of  the  auxiliary  "  sumJ* 

In  all  the  modem  European  Tonnes,  conju^tion  is  very 
defective.  They  admit  few  varieties  m  the  termmation  of  the 
verb  itself;  but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary 
verbs,  throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  pas-- 
sive.  Lanmiage  has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugation,  perfectly 
similar  to  3iat  which  I  showed  in  the  last  Lecture,  it  undeiHvent 
with  respect  to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed  to  the 
noun,  superseded  the  use  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  auxiliary 
verbs,  to  have^  and  to  be,  with  those  other  auxiliaries,  which  we 
use  in  English,  doy  shall,  willy  may,  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  par- 
ticiple, supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the  different  terminations 
of  moods  and  tenses,  which  formed  the  ancient  conjugations. 
•  The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause, 
and  will  be  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  for- 
merly observed.   The  auxiliary  verbs  are  like  prepositions,  words 

I  2 
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of  a  vety  general  and  abstract  nature.  They  imply  the  different 
modifications  of  simple  existence,  considered  alone,  and  without 
reference  to  any  particular  thing.  In  the  early  state  of  Speech, 
the  import  of  them  would  be  incorporated  with  every  particular 
verb  in  its  tenses  and  moods,  long  before  words  were  invented 
for  denoting  such  abstract  conceptions  of  existence,  alone,  and 
by  themselves.  But  after  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the 
progress  of  Language,  to  be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have 
tenses  and  moods  given  to  them  like  other  verbs ;  it  was  found 
that  as  they  carried  in  their  nature  the  force  of  that  affirmation 
which  distinguishes  the  verb,  they  might,  by  being  joined  with 
the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  vero,  supply  the 

?lace  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence,  as  the  modern 
?ongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  this  method 
established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  Speech.  Such  words^ 
for  instance,  as  am,  was,  have,  shall,  *being  once  familiar,,  it 
appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  anv  verb  whatever ;  as,  / 
am  laved;  I  teas  laved;  I  have  laved;  than  to  remember  that 
variety  of  terminations  which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the 
ancient  verbs,  amor,  amabar,  amavt,  tfc*  Two  or  three  vaneties 
only,  in  the  termination  of  the  verb,  were  retained,  as  lave,  laved, 
lovina ;  and  all  the  rest  were  dropt  The  consequence,  however, 
of  this  practice  was  the  same  as  that  of  abolishing  declensions. 
It  rendered  Language  more  simple  and  easy  in  its  structure ;-  but 
withal  more  prolix,  and  less  graceful  This  finishes  all  that 
seemed  most  necessary  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclin- 
able parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long* 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  nume- 
rous class  of  words  in  every  Language,  reducible,  in  general,  to 
the  head  of  Attributives ;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote^ 
6om9  circumstance  of  an  action,  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its 
time,  place,  order,  degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which 
we  have  occasion  to  specify.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  no 
more  than  an  abridged  mode  of  Speech,  expressii^,  by  one  word, 
what  might,  by  a  circumlocution,  be  resolved  into  two  or  more 
words  belonging  to  the  other  parts  of  Speech.  "  Exceedingly," 
for  instance,  is  the  same  as,  "  in  a  high  degree ; "  "  bravely," 
the  same  as,  "with  bravery  or  valour;  "  "here,"  the  same  as, 
"ia  this  place ; "  "  often,  and  seldom,"  the  same  as,  "  for  many, 
and  for  few  times :  "  and  so  of  the  rest.  Hence,  adverbs  may  be 
conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into 
the  system  of  Speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ;  and,' 
accordingly,  the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  firom  other  words 
formerly  established  in  the  Language. 

Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  are  words  more  essential  to 
discourse  than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  form  that 
class  of  words,  called  Connectives,  without  which  there  could  be 
jio  Language ;  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear 
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to  one  another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  co- 
herence ;  thereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and 
significant  propositions.  Conjunctions  are  generally  employed 
for  connectmg  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences*;  as,  andy 
because,  although,  and  the  lik^  Prepositions  are  employed  for 
connecting  words,  by  showing  the  relation  which  one  substantive 
noun  bears  to  another ;  as,  ^9  from,  to,  above,  below,  &c.  Of  the 
force  of  these  I  had  occasion  to  speak  before,  when  treating  of 
the  cases  and  declensions  of  substantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles 
must  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  Speech;  seeing  they  point  out  the 
relations  and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one 
idea  to  another.  They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  which 
is  no  other  tiling  than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  there- 
fcM'e,  though  among  barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rude  uncivilized 
ages  of  tne  worl(^  the  stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it 
must  always  have  increased,  bb  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
reasoning  and  reflection.  The  more  that  any  nation  is  improved 
by  science,  and  the  more  perfect  their  language  becomes,  we 
may  naturally  expect,  that  it  will  abound  more  with  connective 
particles;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and  transitions  of 
thought,  which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accordingly,  no 
tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of  the 
acute  and  subtle  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  lan- 
guage, much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the 
proper  use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pro-r 
nouns,  which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the 
difiTerent  parts  of  discourse.  It  is  the  right  or  wrong  manage^- 
ment  of  these,  which  chiefly  makes  discpurse  appear  firm  and 
compacted,  or  disjointed  and  loose ;  which  carries  it  on  its  progress 
with  a  smooth  and  even  pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and 
desultory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  Lan* 
goage.  Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe, 
that,  dry  and  intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of 
great  importance,  and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  For,  if  Speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter 
of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  an  examination  of  its  Structure 
and  Progress  cannot  but  unfold  many  things  concerning  the 
nature  and  pn^ress  of  our  conceptions  themselves,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  our  facidties ;  a  subject  that  is  always  instructive  to 
man.  **  Nequis,"  says  QuinctiUan,  an  author  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, '^nequis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  granunatices  elementa. 
Non  quia  magnaB  sit  operae  consonantes  a  vocalibus  discemere, 
easque  in  senuvocalium  numerum,  mutarumque  partiri,  sed  quia 
interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,  apparebit  multa  rerum 
subtilitas,  quae  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere 
altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit."*  i.  4. 

Let  1)0  man  despise,  as  inconsiderable,  the  elements  of  grammar,  because  it  na^ 
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Let  U8  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.  In  this,  and 
the  preceding  lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made 
on  its  Structure.  But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little 
more  particular  in  the  examination  of  it. 

The  language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great 
Britain,  is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  Speech  of  the  island, 
nor  derived  from  it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The 
language  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubt, 
was  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul;  from 
which  country,  it  appears,  by  many  circumstances,  that  Great 
Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  expressive,  and  copious,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in  most  of  the 
western  regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul,  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probably,  of  Spain  also; 
till,  in  the  course  of  those  revolutions,  which  by  means  of  the 
conquests,  first,  of  the  Komans,  and  i^terwards  of  the  northern 
nations,  changed  the  government,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the 
whole  face  of  Europe,  this  tongue  was  gradually  obliterated ;  and 
now  subsists  only  in  the  mountains  of  W  ales,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  Erse,  are  no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the 
first  inhabitants  that  we  know  of,  in  our  island ;  and  continued 
so  till  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  450;  who,  having  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix 
vrith  them,  but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and 
drove  them,  together  ^with  their  language,  into  the  mountains 
of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were  one  of  those  northern  nations 
that  overran  Europe ;  and  their  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic 
or  Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  English  tongue.  With  some  inter- 
mixture of  Danish,  a  language,  probably,  from  the  same  root 
with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the  south* 
em  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror. 
He  introduced  his  Norman  or  French  as  the  language  of  the 
court,  which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  Speech  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  English,  which  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  spoken  now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and 
this  Norman  French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words 
as  commerce  and  learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually 
introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  Language  can,  in  this  manner, 
be  clearly  traced. '   The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries 

seem  to  him  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  betvireen  vowels  and 
eonsonants,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mates.  But  they  who  penetrate 
into  the  innermost  parts  of  this  temple  of  soienoe,  will  there  diseover  such  refinemeni 
and  subtilty  of  matter,  as  is  not  only  proper  to  sharpen  the  understandings  of  young 
men,  ^ut  suflficient  to  give  exercise  for  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  eraditiom" 
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of  Scotland,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other 
than  a  dialect  of  the  JBnglisL  How,  indeed,  or  bj  what  steps, 
the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  Low 
.Country  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revo- 
lution was  brought  about  in  England.  Whether  the  southern- 
most part  of  Scotland  was  once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland ;  or,  whether  the  great 
number  of  EngUsh  exiles  that  retreated  into  Scotland,  upon  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  upon  other  occasions,  introduced  into  that 
country  their  own  language,  which  afterwards,  by  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  prevailed  over  the  Celtic,  are 
uncertain  and  contested  points,  the  discussion  of  which  would 
iead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  Teutonic  dialect 
is  the  basis  of  our  present  Speech.  It  has  been  imported  among 
us  in  three  different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the 
Norman;  all  which  have  mingled  together  in  our  Language. 
A  very  great  number  of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from 
the  Latin.  These  we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most 
of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into  our  tongue,  through  the 
channel  of  that  Norman  French,  which  William  the  Conqueror 
introduced.  For,  as  the  Komans  had  long  been  in  full  possession 
of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that  country,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort  of  corrupted 
Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Romanshe :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like  the 
Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victo- 
ries, mingled  with  them ;  the  language  of  the  country  became  a 
compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors, 
and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the  French  language 
has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable  affinity  with 
the  Latin ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin, 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  intro- 
duced into  our  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many 
have  since  been  added,  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  diffusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so 
many  dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  English,  like 
every  cc»npounded  language,  must  needs  be  somewhat  irregular. 
We  cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that 
complete  analogy  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those 
simpler  languages,  which  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  within 
themselves,  and  built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before 
showed,  it  has  but  small  remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ; 
and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as  there  are  few  marks  in  the  words 
themselves  that  can  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the 
grammatical  style,  point  out  either  their  concordance,  or  their 
government  in  the  sentence.    Our  words  having  been  brought  to 
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US  from  several  different  regions,  8tragele>  if  we  may  so  speak, 
asunder  from  each  other ;  ana  do  not  c^esoe  so  naturally  in  the 
structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the  Greek  and  Bomaa 
tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  lan- 
guage, are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it ;  parti- 
cularly by  the  number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such  a 
language  is  likely  to  be  enriched  Few  languages  are,  in  fact, 
more  copious  than  the  English.  In  all  grave  suJ^ects  especially, 
historical,  critical,  political,  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least 
reason  to  complain  of  the  barrenness  ot  our  tongue.  The  studious 
reflecting  genius  of  the  people,  has  brought  together  great  store 
of  expressions,  on  such  subjects,  from  every  quarter.  "We  are 
rich  too  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Our  poetical  style  differs 
widely  from  prose,  not  m  point  of  numbers  onlv,  but  in  the  very 
words  th^oselves;  which  shows  what  a  stock  and  compass  of 
words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  select  and  employ,  smted  to 
those  different  occasions.  Herein  we  ai^  infinitely  superior  to 
the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  it  were  not  distinguished 
by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  differ  from  their  curdinary 
prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to 
the  stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its 
power  of  expression.  We  are  s^d  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least, 
for  denoting  all  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But»  in 
describipg  the  more  delicate  sentunents  and  ^motions,  our 
tongue  is  not  so  fertile.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Frei^c^ 
language  far  surpasses  ours,  in  expressing  the  nicer  shades  of 
character ;  especially  those  varieties  of  manner,  temper,  and 
behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  intercourse  with 
one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  into  English, 
only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's  Novels,  and  he  will  soon 
be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expressions  on  th^se  subjects. 
Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  French  for  whatever  is 
delicate,  gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  lan- 
guage for  conversation  in  uie  known  world ;  but,  on  the  higher 
subjects  of  composition,  the  Englidi  may  b^  justly  esteemed  to 
excel  it  considerably. 

Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant 
tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it. 
We  must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full 
impression  of  their  genius  and  manners ;  for,  among  all  nations, 
the  original  stock  of  words  which  they  ireceived  firom  their  ances- 
tors, remain  as  the  foundation  of  their  speech  throughout  many 
ages,  while  their  manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  altera- 

*  Aoger,  wrath,  pftwion,  nge,  fury,  outrage,  fieroeness,  sharpoeM,  aniraocity,  choler, 
retentroent,  heat,  heartburning  ;  to  fume,  storm,  inflime,  be  incensed;  to  vex,  kindle* 
irriute.  enrage,  exasperate,  provoke,  fret;  to  be  iullen,  histy,  hot,  rough,  sour,  peevbb, 
&C.     Prel^oe  tq  Greenwooil's  Grammar. 
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ttons.  National  character  will,  however,  always  have  some  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  turn  of  language ;  and  the  gaiety  and 
vivacity  of  the  French,  and  the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  of 
the  English,  are  sufficiently  impreased  on  their  respective 
tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those 
who  speak  it^  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  eneigy. 
It  is,  indeed,  naturally  prolix ;  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
particles  and  auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to 
employ ;  and  this  prolixity,  must,  in  some  degree,  enfeeble  it. 
We  seldom  can  express  so  much  bv  one  word  as  was  done  by 
the  verbs  and  by  the  nouns,  in  the  Greek  and  Boman  languages. 
Our  style  is  less  compact;  our  conceptions  being  spread  out 
among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it  were,  into  more  parts,  make 
a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for  expressing  all  the  strong 
emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  liberty  which 'we  enjoy,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  most  nations,  of  compounding  words,  our 
language  may  be  esteemed  to  possess  considerable  force  of  ex-« 
pression ;  comparatively,  at  least,  with  the  other  modem  tonraes, 
though  much  below  the  ancient.  The  style  of  Milton  luone, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  English 
tongue  is  far  from  bein^  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation 
to  different  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and 
strong,  or  easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous 
and  magnificent,  as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author  s  genius 
prompts,  is  a  quality  of  great  importance  iif  speaking  and 
writing.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  three  things;  the  copiousness 
of  a  language ;  the  different  arrangements  of  which  its  words 
are  susceptible ;  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  sound  of 
those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many  different  subjects. 
Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  qualily  so  eminently  as  the 
Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould,  as  to  make 
the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  peculiar 
turn.  It  nad  all  the  three  requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  joined  to  these  the  graceful 
variety  of  its  different  malects;  and  thereby  readily  assumed 
every  sort  of  character  which  an  author  could  wish,  from  the 
most  simple  and  most  familiar  up  to  the  most  majestic  The 
Latin,  though  a  very  beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  Greek.  It  has  more  of  a  ued  character  of  state- 
liness  and  gravity.  It  is  always  firm  and  masculine  in  the 
tenour  of  its  sound;  and  is  supported  by  a  certain  senatorial 
dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  divest  it  wholly, 
on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modem  tongues,  the  Italian 
possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French. 
By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  ^arrangement,  and  the  great 
b^uty  and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to 
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most  subjects^  either  in  prose  or  in  poetry ;  is  capable  of  the 
august  and  the  strong,  as  well  as  the  tender;  and  seems  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  modem  dialects  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.  Our  own  language, 
though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  is  not  destitute 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  this  quality.  If  any  one  will  con- 
sider the  diversity  of  style  which  appears  in  some  of  our  classics, 
that  great  difference  of  manner,  for  instance,  which  is  marked  by 
the  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will 
see,  in  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  expression,  such  a  power  of 
accommodation  to  the  different  taste  of  writers,  as  redounds  not 
a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with  is  its  deficiency 
in  harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be 
partial  to  ^e  sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may  therefore  be 
suspected  of  not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  I  imagine^ 
there  are  evident  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  shown  that  this 
charge  against  our  tongue  has  been  carried  too  far.  The  melody 
of  our  versification,  its  power  of  supporting  poetical  numbers, 
without  any  assistance  from  rhyme,  is  alone^a  sufficient  proof 
that  our  language  is  far  from  being  unmusical.  Our  verse  is, 
after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified  and  harmonious  of  any  of 
the  modem  dialects ;  unquestionably  far  beyond  the  French 
verse,  in  varie^,  sweetness,  and  melody.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
shown,  in  his  Lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowel  and 
diphthong  sounds  than  most  languages ;  and  these  too,  so  divided 
into  long  and  short,  as  to  afford  a  proper  diversity  in  the  quan* 
tity  of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which  appear 
so  crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinations  not 
disagreeable  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
hissing  consonant  s  in  our  language,  is  imjust  and  ill-founded. 
For,  it  has  not  been  attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the 
final  syllables  especially,  this  letter  loses  altogether  the  hissing 
sound,  and  is  transformed  into  a  z,  which  is  one  of  the  sounds 
on  which  the  ear  rests  with  pleasure ;  as  in  kcts,  these,  those, 
loves,  hears,  and  innumerable  more,  where,  though  the  letter  s 
be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the  power  of  r,  not  of  the 
common  s. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or 
beauty  of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of 
the  English  Tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed 
into  melodious  arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressiveness, 
more  than  grace,  form  its  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to 
a  short  pronunciation  of  our  words,  ^nd  have  shortened  the 
quantity  of  most  of  those  which  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as 
orator,  spectacle,  theatre,  liberty,  and  such  like.  Agreeable  to 
this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  English  pronunciation,  the 
throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that  is,  nearer  the  beginning 
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of  the  word,  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  no  word  is  accented  &rther  back  than  the  third  syllable 
from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult.  But,  in  English, 
we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the 
fifth  syllable  nrom  the  end,  as  memorable^  canvemency^  dmbtda-' 
tory^  profitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of 
hastening  the  accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of 
the  wor^  is  to  giye  a  brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  rapid  and  hurried,  and  not  yery  musical  tone  to  the  whole 
pronunciation  of  a  people. 

•  The  English  Tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property, 
that  it  is  the  most  simple  m  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the 
European  dialects.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  de- 
clensions, moods,  and  tenses.  Its  words  are  subject  to  fewer 
variations  from  ^their  original  form  than  those  of  any  other 
language.  Its  substantiyes  haye  no  distinction  of  gender,  ex- 
cept what  nature  has  made,  and  but  one  variation  in  case.  Its 
adjectives  admit  of  no  change  at  all  except  what  expresses 
the  degree  of  comparison.  Its  verbs,  instead  of  running  through 
all  the  varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no  more  than  four 
or  five  changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a  few  preposi- 
tions and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significancy  in 
meaning  are  accomplished ;  while  the  words,  for  the  most  part, 
preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages,  in  point  of 
elegance,  brevity,  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of 
our  Language,  I  have  before  pointed  out.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  such  a  structure  contributes  to 
facility.  It  renders  the  acquisition  of  our  Language  less  labo- 
rious, the  arrangement  of  our  words  more  plidn  and  obvious,  the 
rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 

I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth  (Preface  to  his  Grammar) 
in  thinking  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  Language 
occasions  its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less 
accuracy.  It  was  necessary  to  study  Languages  which  were  of 
a  more  complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The 
marks  of  gender  and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and 
declension,  the  multiplied  rules  of  sjmtax,  were  all  to  be  at^ 
tended  to  in  Speech.  Hence  Language  became  more  an  object 
of  artk  It  was  reduced  into  form ;  a  standard  was  established; 
and  any  departures  from  the  standard  became  conspicuous. 
Whereas,  among  us.  Language  is  hardly  considered  as  an  object 
of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  competent 
skm  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study ;  and  that,  in  a 
sjmtax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing  which 
demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority 
to  control  the  firm  and  established  usage  of  Language.  Estab- 
Usbed  custom,  in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which 
we  must  at  last  resort,  for  determining  every  controverted  point 
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in  Language  and  Style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  thig,  that 
grammatical  rules  are  superseded  as  useless.  In  every  Lan- 
guage which  has  been,  in  any  dcCTee  cultivated,  there  prevuls  a 
certain  structure  and  analogy  of  parts,  which  is  understood  to 
give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable  usage  of  Speech;  and 
which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or  dubious,  possesdes 
considerable  authority.  In  every  Langua^,  there  are  rules 
of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by  all  who  would 
either  write  or  speak  with  any  propriety.  For  syntax  is  no 
other  than  that  arrangement  of  words  m  a  sentence,  which 
renders  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all 
the  words  to  one  anotner,  most  clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  it  ia  true,  cannot  be  applied 
to  our  Language.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  par- 
ticular form  of  their  Language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  pre- 
positions to  govern,  some  the  genitive,  some  the  dative,  some 
the  accusative  or  ablative  case.  But^  abstracting  from  these 
peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  the  chief  and 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are  common  to  the  English  as  well 
as  the  Latin  Tongue ;  and,  indeed,  belong  equally  to  all  Lan- 
guages. For,  in  all  Languages,  the  parts  which  compose 
Speech  are  essentially  the  same ;  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs, . 
and  connecting  particles.  And  wherever  these  parts  of  Speech 
are  found,  there  are  certain  necessary  relations  among  them, 
which  regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to 
possess  in  a  sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in 
Latin,  the  adjective  must,  by  position,  be  made  to  agree  with 
its  substantive ;  and  the  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in 
person  and  number ;  because,  frt>m  the  nature  of  things,  a  word, 
which  expresses  eitlier  a  qufdity  or  an  action,  must  correspond 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name  of  that  thing  whose  quality, 
or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  Two  or  more  substantives,  joined 
by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the  verbs  or  pronouns,  to 
which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  number ;  otherwise, 
their  conunon  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pronouns  is  not  pointed 
out.  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  Language,  govern  the 
accusative;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive  noun, 
as  the  object  to  which  its  action  is  directed.  A  relative  pro- 
noun must,  in  every  form  of  Speech,  agree  with  its  antecedent 
in  gender,  number,  and  person ;  and  conjunctions,  or  connecting 
particles,  ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and  moods ;  that  is, 
ought  to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and 
state  with  each  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few  exemplifica- 
tions of  that  fundamental  regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such 
a  Language  as  ours,  is  absolutely  requisite  for  writing  or  speak- 
ing  with  any  propriety. 

vVhatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  Language 
be,  aa  it  is  our  own  Language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our 
study  and  attention,  botn  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words 
which  we  employ,  and  with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrange^ 
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ment  of  these  words  in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  much  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans^  in  their  most  polished  and  flourishing 
times,  cultiyated  their  own  Tongues.  We  know  how  much 
study  both  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  have  bestowed  upon 
theirs.  Whatever  khowledge  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of 
other  Languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with  advantage, 
unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  Language  welL 
Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so  good  and  usefiil^  his  com« 
positions  will  always  suffer  in  the  public  esteem,  if  his  expression 
be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At  the  same  time,  the 
attainment  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  Osx  object  which  de- 
mands application  and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it 
merely  by  the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some 
of  our  good  authors,  they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed. 
The  many  errors,  even  in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences 
against  purity  of  Language,  which  are  committed  by  writers  who 
are  far  from  being  contemptible,  demonstrate,  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  Language  is  previously  requiaite>  in  all  who  aim 
at  writing  it  properly** 
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STYLE. — PERSVICUITT  AND  PBECISION. 

« 

HAYiNa  finished  the  subject  of  Language,  I  now  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  Style,  and  the  rules  timt  relate  to  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  Style. 
The  best  definition  I  can  give  of  it  isj  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  a  man  expresses  his  conceptions,  by  means  of  Lan- 
guage. It  is  different  from  mere  Language  or  words.  The 
words  which  an  author  employs,  may  be  proper  and  faultless ; 
and  his  Style  may,  nevertheless,  have  great  faults :  it  may  be 
dry  or  stiffs  or  feeble,  or  affected.  Style  has  always  some  refer- 
ence to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
ideas  which  rise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  manner  m  which  they 
rise  there;  and,  hencey  when  we  are  examining  an  author's 
composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficmt  to  separate 
the  strle  from  the  sentiment  No  wonder  these  two  should  be 
so  intunately  connected,  as  Style  is  nothing  else  than  that  sort  of 


*  Do  this  subject,  the  reader  ought  to  peruse  Dr.  Lowth*s  Short  Introduction 
to  English  Orammar,  with  Critical  Notes  ;  which  is  ,the  Orammatical  performance  of 
highest  authority  that  has  appeared  in  our  time,  and  in  which  he  will  see,  what  I  have 
said  concerning  the  inaccuracies  in  Language  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  fully  verified. 
In  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  be  will  likewise  find  many  acute  and  bge- 
nious  observations,  both  on  the  English  Language,  and  on  Style  in  general.  And  Dr. 
Priestley^  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  will  also  be  useful,  by  pointing  out  several 
of  the  errors  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall. 
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6»Fe88ion  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  aBsume.  Hence 
different  countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  Style, 
suited  to  their  different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nar 
tions  animated  their  Style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyberbolical 
figures.  The  Athenians,  a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed  a 
Style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat.  The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in 
their  manners,  affected  a  Style  florid  and  diffuse.  The  like  sort 
of  characteristical  differences  are  commonly  remarked  in  the 
Style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards.  In  giving 
the  general  characters  of  Style,  it  is  usual  to  talk  of  a  nervous, 
a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  Style ;  which  are  plainly  the  characters  of 
a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing  himself: 
so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one  another. 
Of  the  general  characters  of  Style,  I  am  afterwards  to  discourse ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  assemblage  of  which,  its  more 
complex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure,  result. 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  Style  may  be  ranged  under  two 
heads.  Perspicuity  and  Ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be 
required  of  Language,  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the 
minds  of  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress, 
as,  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them,  shaU  most  effectually 
strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When 
both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accomplish  every 
purpose  for  which  we  use  Writing  and  Discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental 
quality  of  Style  ;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  Writ- 
ing, that  for  the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this, 
the  richest  ornaments  of  Style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ; 
and  puzzle  instead  of  pleasing  the  reader.  This,  therefore,  must 
be  our  first  object,  to  make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  under- 
stood, and  understood  without  the  least  difficulty.  ^*  Oratio," 
says  Quinctilian,  '^  debet  negliffenter  quoque  audientibus  esse 
aperta;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicut  sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in 
eum  non  intendatur,  occurrat.  Quare,  non  solum  ut  intelligere 
possit,  sed  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligere  curandum."t  Ii  we 
are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  much  care,  to  pause,  and  to 
read  over  his  sentences  a  second  time,  in  order  to  comprehend 
them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long.  Mankind  are  too 
indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  to  admire 
the  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  meaning ;  but 
they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject,  bs 

*  "  Nobis  prima  sit  TirluB,  penpicuitas,  propria  verba,  rectus  ordo,  Don  in  loninini 
dilate  condusio ;  nihil  neque  desit,  neque  saper6uat/'  Quinchl.  lib.  viii. 

t  '*  DiscourK  ought  afwaya  to  be  obvious,  even  to  the  moiit  careless  and  negligent 
hearer,  so  that  the  sense  Bhall  strike  his  mind,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  our  eyes, 
though  they  are  not  directed  upwards  to  it.  We  must  study,  not  only  that  t^nry 
bearer  may  understand  us,  but  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  understand  na. 
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an  excuse  for  the  want  of  Perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can 
rarely,  if  eyer,  be  admitted.  For  whateyer  a  man  conceiyes 
dearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble, 
to  put  into  distinct  propositions,  or  to  express  clearly  to  others : 
ana  upon  no  subiect  ought  any  man  to  write,  where  he  cannot 
think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may,  yery  excusably,  be  on 
some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate ;  but  still,  as  far  as  they 

f),  they  ought  to  be  clear;  and  whereyer  this  is  the  case, 
erspicuity,  in  expressing  them,  is  always  attainable.  The 
obscurity  which  reigns  so  much  among  many  metaphysical 
writers,  is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of 
their  own  conceptions.  They  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused 
light ;  and,  of  course,  can  neyer  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to 
omers. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a 
sort  of  negatiye  yirtue,  or.  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher 
merit :  it  is  a  degree  of  positiye  Beauty.  We  are  pleased  with 
an  author,  we  consider  him  as  descrying  praise,  who  frees  us 
from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  meanmg ;  who  carries  us 
through  his  subject  without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ; 
whose  style  flow^s  always  like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see 
to  the  yery  bottom. 

The  study  of  Perspicuity  requires  attention,  first,  to  single 
words  and  phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences. 
I  begin  with  treating  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it 
in  this  Jjccture. 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases, 
requires  these  three  qualities  in  them ;  Purity,  Propriety^  and 
Predsiovu 

Purity  and  Propriety  of  Lan^age  are  often  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  each  other;  and,  mdeed,  they  are  yery  nearly 
allied  A  distinction,  howcyer,  obtains  between  them.  Purity, 
is  the  use  of  such  words,  and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to 
the  idiom  of  the  Language  which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to 
words  and  phrases  that  are  imported  from  other  Languages,  or 
that  are  obsolete,  or  new-coined,  or  used  without  proper  au- 
thority. Propriety,  is  the  selection  of  such  words  in  the  Lan- 
guage, as  the  best  and  most  established  usage  has  appropriated 
to  those  ideas  which  we  intend  to  express  by  them.  It  unplies 
the  correct  and  happy  application  of  them,  accor^ng  to  that 
usage,  in  opposition  to  yulgarisms,  or  low  expressions ;  and  to 
words  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas 
that  we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all 
be  strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms,  or  un- 
grammatical  irregular  expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  never- 
flieless,  be  deficient  in  Propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen ; 
not  adapted  to  the  subject,  not  fully  expressiye  of  the  author's 
sense.  He  has  taken  all  his  words  and  phrases  from  the  general 
mass  of  English  Language;    but  he  has  made  his  selection 
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amon^  these  words  unhappily.  Whereto,  Style  cannot  be  pro- 
per without  being  also  pure :  and  where  both  Purity  and  Pro- 
priety meet,  besides  making  Style  perspicuous,  they  also  render 
it  graceful.  There  is  no  standard,  either  of  Purity  or  of 
Propriety,  but  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in 
the  country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new-coined  'words  as  incon- 
gruous with  purity  of  Style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that 
some  exceptions  are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they 
may  have  grace.  Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose, 
with  respect  to  coining,  or,  at  least,  new-compounding  words ; 
ret,  even  here,  this  liberty  should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand. 
[n  prose,  such  innovations  are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worse 
effect.  They  are  apt  to  give  Style  an  affected  and  conceited 
air;  and  should  never  be  ventured  upon,  except  by  such, 
whose  established  reputation  gives  them  some  degree  of  dicta- 
torial power  over  Language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where 
necessity  requires  .them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren 
-  Languages  may  need  such  assistances :  but  ours  is  not '  one 
of  these.  Dean  Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued 
himself  much  on  using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native 
growth:  and  his  Language  may,  indeed^  be  considered  as  a 
standard  of  the  strictest  Purity  and  Propriety,  in  the  choice  of 
words.  At  present,  we  seem  to  be  departing  from  this  standard* 
A  multitude  of  Latin  words  have,  of  late,  been  poured  in 
upon  us.  On  some  occasions,  they  give  an  appearance  of 
elevation  and  dignity  to  Style.  But  often,  also,  they  render 
it  stiff  and  forced :  and,  in  general,  a  plain  native  Style,  as  it 
is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive 
with  this  Latinised  English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  Precision  in  Language, 
which,   as   it   is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by 

Serspicuity,  merits  a  full  expbcation;  and  the  more,  because 
istinct  ideas  are,  perhaps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it. 
The  exact  import  of  Precision  may  be  drawn  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word.  It  comes  from  "  prawsidere,"  to  cut 
off:  it  imports  retrenching  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the 
expression  so,  as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it.  I  observed  before,  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  qualities  of  St^le  from  the 
qualities  of  Thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this  mstance,  for, 
in  order  to  write  with  Precision,  though  this  be  properly  a 
quality  of  Style,  one  must  possess  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words,  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  be 
faultv  in  three  respects:  They  may  either  not  express  that  idea 
which  the  author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles^ 
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or  is  akin  to  it;  or,  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite 
fuHj  and  completely;  or  they  may  express  it  together  with 
something  more  than  he  intends.  Precision  stands  opposed  to 
all  these  three  faults ;  but  chiefly  to  the  last.  In  an  audior's 
writing  with  Propriety,  his  being  free  from  the  two  former 
faults  seems  impUed.  The  words  which  he  uses  are  proper ; 
that  i^  they  express  that  idea  which  he  intends,  and  they  ex- 
press it  fuuy;  but  to  be  Precise,  signifies,  that  they  express 
that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
introdaces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonable  ac- 
cessory, so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object, 
and  thereby  to  render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and 
indistinct.  This  requires  a  writer  to  haye,  himself,  a  yery 
clear  apprehension  of  the  object  he  means  to  represent  to  us ; 
to  haye  liud  fast  hold  of  it  in  his  mind;  and  neyer  to  wayer 
in  any  one  yiew  he  takes  of  it:  a  perfection  to  which,  in- 
deed, few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  Precision,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  neyer  can  yiew,  clearly  and 
distinctly,  aboye  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or 
three  together,  especially  objects  among  which  there  is  resem- 
blance or  connexion,  it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarrassed. 
It  cannot  clearly  perceiye  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what 
they  diflfer.  Thus,  were  any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to 
be  presented  to  me,  of  whose  structure  I  wanted  to  form  a 
distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken 
off,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and 
to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  distract  my 
attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with  words.  If  when  you 
would  inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  me  more  than 
what  conyeys  it ;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  prin- 
cipal object;  if,  by  unnecessarily  yarying  the  expression,  you 
shift  the  point  of  yiew,  and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object 
itself,  and  sometimes  another  thing  that  is  connected  with  it ; 

irou  thereby  oblige  me  to  look  on  seyeral  objects  at  once,  and  I 
ose  sight  of  the  principal.  You  load  the  animal  you  are  show- 
ing me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars,  and  oring  so  many 
of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  resembling,  and  yet 
somewhat  diflering,  that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  Loose  Style ;  and  is  the  proper 
opposite  to  Precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  super- 
fluity of  words.  Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to 
make  themselyes  understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and 
they  only  confound  the  reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not  haying 
caught  me  precise  expression,  to  conyey  what  they  would  sig- 
nify; they  do  not,  indeed,  conceiye  their  own  meaning  yery 
precisely  themselyes;  and,  therefore,- help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by 
this  ana  the  other  word,  which  may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the 
defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their  idea :    they  are 
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alwaTB  going  about  it,  and  about  it,  but  never  just  hit  the  thing. 
The  imaee,  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is  always  seen  double ;  and 
no  double  image  is  ^tinct  When  an  author  tells  me  of  hia 
hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  and  I 
understand  it  fully.  But  i&  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  words, 
he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  and  fortitude;  at  the  moment 
he  joins  these  words  together,  my  idea  b^^ins  to  wayen  He 
means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly ;  but  he  is,  in  truth, 
expressing  two*  Courage  resists  danger ;  fortitude  supports  pain. 
The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  different ;  and 
bein^  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  then^ 
should  be  in  my  yiew,  my  yiew  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my 
conception  of  the  objects  indistinct. 

From  what  I  haye  said  it  appeua  that  an  author  may,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  beix^ 
precise.     He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement ;  he 

fives  you  the  idea  as  clearly  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  fieu: 
e  is  perspicuous ;  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  dear  in  his  own 
mind ;  they  are  loose  and  general ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
expressed  with  Precision.  All  subjects  do  not  equally  require 
Precision.     It  is  sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a 

feneral  view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
nown  and  familiar  kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking 
the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every  word  which  he  uses  be  not 
precise  and  exact 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  Lan^age,  are  more 
dear  and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
and  ^  nllliam  Temple ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  Precision.  They  are  loose  and  difiuse ;  and  accustomed  to 
express  their  meaning  by  several  words,  which  show  you  fully 
whereabouts  it  lies,  rather  than  to  single  out  those  expressions 
which  would  convey  clearly  the  idea  they  have  in  view,  and  no 
more.  Neither,  indeed,  is  Predsion  the  prevailing  chaiacter  of 
Mr.  Addison's  Style;  although  he  is  not  so  deficient  in  this 
respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  Precision,  are  much 
ereater  than  Mr.  Addison's ;  and  the  more  unpardonable^  because 
be  is  a  professed  philosophical  writer ;  who,  as  such,  ou^t,  above 
all  things,  to  have  studied  Precidon*  His  style  has  both  great 
beauties,  and  ^eat  faults ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a 
safe  model  for  imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  words ;  those  which  he  employs  are  generally 
proper  and  well  sounding ;  he  has  great  variety  of  them ;  and 
his  arrangement,  as  shful  be  afterwards  shown,  is  commonly 
beautiftiL  His  defect,  in  Precidon,  is  not  owing  so  much  to 
indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to  perpetual  affectation.  He  is 
fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  Language ;  he  is 
never  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing  dearly  and  simply ;  he 
must  always  give  it  the  dress  of  state  and  majesty.     Hence  per* 
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petaat  (dfenmlociitioius  niicl  many  words  and  phzases  employed 
to  describe  somewhat,  that  woiud  have  been  described  much 
better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  oocasioA  to  mention  any  per- ' 
son  or  author,  he  very  rar^  mentions  him  by  his  proper  name. 
In  the  treatise,  entitled  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  descants  for 
two  or  three  pages  together  i^n  Aristotle,  without  once  naming 
him  in  any  other  way,  thui  the  Master  Critic,  the  Mighty 
Genius  and  Judge  of  Art,  the  Prinee  of  Critics,  the  Gband 
Master  of  Art,  and  Consummate  Philologist  In  the  same  way, 
l^e  Ghraad  Poetic  Sire,  the  Philosophical  Patriarch,  and  his  Dis- 
(nple  cf  noble  Birth  and  lofty  €renius,  are  the  only  names  by 
which  he  condescends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato, 
in  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise.  This  metiiod  of  dis- 
tinguishing  persons  is  extremely  aflfected ;  but  it  is  not  so  con- 
trary to  Precision,  as  the  frequent  drcumlocutions  he  employs 
for  all  moral  ideas ;  attentive,  on  every  occasion,  more  to  the 
pomp  of  Language,  than  to  the  clearness  which  he  ought  to  have 
studied  as  a  philosopher.  The  moral  sense,  for  instance,  after  he 
had  once  denned  it,  was  a  clear  term ;  but  how  vague  becomes 
tiie  idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls  it  "  that  natural  affec- 
tion, and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong !  ^  Selt-examination,  or  reflection  on  our  own  conduct, 
is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  wrought  into  all 
the  forms  of  "A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties,  becoming 
a  self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnendiip  witii  himself,  forming 
the  dual  number  practically  within  himself;  ^  we  hardly  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  rather 
loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions,  as,  if 
not  to  obscure,  at  least  to  enfeeble  them. 

In  the  foUovring  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that  by  every  ill  action  we 
hurt  our  mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  pcnson,  or 
give  himself  a  wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a 
redundancy  of  words  he  pours  forth :  '*  Now,  if  the  fiibric  of  the 
mind  or  temper  appeared  to  us,  such  as  it  really  is ;  if  we  saw  it 
impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  oiderly  affection,  or 
to  introduce  any  ill  or  disoraerly  one,  without  drawing  on,  in 
some  degree,  that  dissolute  state  which,  at  its  height,  is  confessed 
to  be  so  miserable ;  it  would  then  imdoubtedly,  be  confessed, 
tluit  since  no  ill,  immoral,  or  uniust  action  can  be  committed, 
without  either  a  new  inroad  and  breach  on  the  temper  and  pas^ 
sions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  that  execution  auready  done : 
whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  to  his  integrity,  good- 
nature, or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swtdlow  what  was 
poisonous,  or  who,  with  his  own  hands,  should  voluntarily  mangle 
or  wound  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs  or 
body.*^      Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  ^*  To  remove  a 

*  Chsnctist.  toI.  ii.  p.  85. 
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good  and  orderly  affection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly 
one ; "  next,  it  is,  '^  To  commit  an  action,  that  is  ill,  immoral, 
and  unjust ;"  an^l  in  the  next  line,  it  is,  "  To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in 
prejudice  of  integrity,  good  nature,  and  worth ; "  nay,  so  yery 
simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wounding  himself,  is,  «  To  mangle,  or 
wound,  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  or 
body."  Such  superfluity  of  words  is  disgustful  to  eyery  reader 
of  correct  taste ;  and  serves  no  purpose  but  to  embarrass  and 
perplex  the  sense.  This  sort  of  otyle  is  elegantly  described  by 
Qumctilian,  "  Est  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  yerborum,  qui 
dum  communem  loquendi  morem  reformidant,  ducti  specie  nitoris, 
circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quss  dicere  yolunt.*'  * — Lib. 
yiL  cap.  2*. 

The  great  source  of  a  Loose  Style,  in  opposition  to  Precision, 
is  the  injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  Synonymous.  They 
are  called  Synonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one 
principal  idea ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  alwi^s,  they  express 
it  with  some  diyersity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are  yaried 
by  some  accessory  idea  which  eyery  word  introduces,  and  which 
forms  the  distinction  between  them.  Hardly,  in  any  Language, 
are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a 
person  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  Language, 
will  always  be  able  to  observe  something  that  distinguishes  them. 
As  they  are  like  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate 
writer  can  employ  them  to  sreat  advantage,  by  using  them  so  as 
to  heighten  and  to  finish  tne  picture,  which  he  gives  us.  He 
supplies  by  one,  what  was  wanting  in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or 
to  tne  lustre  of  the  image  which  he  means  to  exhibit.  But  in 
order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  extremely  attentive  to  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt 
to  confound  them  with  each  other ;  and  to  employ  them  care- 
lessly, merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding 
and  diversifying  the  Language,  as  if  tneir  signification  were  ex- 
actly the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Hence  a  certain  mist, 
and  indistinctness,  is  unwarily  thrown  over  Style. 

In  the  Latin  Language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should 
more  readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  dU^ere, 
Cicero,  however,  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinc- 
tion betwixt  them.  '^  Quid  ergo,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
"  tibi  commendem  eum  quem  tu  ipse  diligis  ?  Sed  tamen  ut  scires 
eum  non  a  me  dtUffi  solum,  verum  etiam  amari,  ob  eam  rem  tibi 
haeo  scribo."  f  In  the  same  manner,  tutus  and  securus^  are  words 
which  we  should  readily  confound ;  yet  their  meaning  is  different. 
Thitus  signifies  out  of  danger ;  securus^  free  from  the  dread  of  it. 

*  "  A  crowd  of  unmeaning  words  is  brought  together  by  some  authors,  who,  afraid 
of  expressing  themselves  aftw  a  common  and  orainary  manner,  and  allured  by  an 
appearance  of  splendour,  surround  erery  thing  which  they  mean  to  say  with  a  certain 
copious  loquacity." 

t  Ad  Famil.  EL  13.  p.  47. 
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Seneca  has  elegantly  marked  this  distinction ;  **  Tnta  scelera  esse 
possunty  secura  non  possunt."  *  In  our  own  Language,  yery 
many  instances  might  be  giyen  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among 
worus  reputed  synonymous ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance, 
I  shall  now  point  out  some  of  these.  The  mstances  which  I  am 
to  giye,  may  themselyes  be  of  use;  and  they  will  senre  to  show 
the  necessity  of  attending,  with  care  and  strictness  to  the 
exact  import  of  words,  if  eyer  we  would  write  with  Propriety 
or  Precision. 

Austerity,  Severityy  R^aur.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  manner 
of  liying;  Seyerity,  of  thinking;  Bigour,  of  punishing.  To 
Austerity  is  opposed  Effeminacy ;  to  Seyerity,  Relaxation ;  to 
Bigour,  Clemency.  A  Hermit  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  Casuist, 
seyere  in  his  application  of  religion  or  law ;  a  Judge,  rigorous  in 
his  sentences. 

Custom,  Habit.  Custom,  inspects  the  action;  Habit,  the 
actor.  By  Custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  by  Habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produces 
<Mi  the  mind  or  body.  By  the  Custom  of  walidng  often  in  the 
streets,  one  acquires  a  Habit  of  idleness. 

Surprised,  ctstanished,  amazed,  confounded.  I  am  surprised, 
with  what  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  afn  astonished,  at  what  is 
yast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible;  I 
am  confounded,  by  what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist,  renounce,  quit,  leave  off.  Each  of  these  words  implies, 
some  pursuit  or  object  relinquished ;  but  from  <£fferent  motives. 
We  desist,  from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce, 
on  account  of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We 
quit,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us  more ; 
and  we  leaye  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the  design.  A  poli- 
tician desists  from  his  designs,  when  he  finds  they  are  impracti- 
cable ;  he  renounces  the  court,  because  he  has  been  affronted  by 
it;  he  quits  ambition  for  study  or  retirement ;  and  leayes  off  his 
attendance  on  the  ^reat,  as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it 

Pride,  Vanity.  jPride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves;  Vanity, 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean 
Swift  has  done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  yain. 

Hemghtiness,  Disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  Disdain,  on  the  low  opinion 
we  have  of  others. 

To  distinguish,  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want 
not  to  confound  with  another  thing ;  we  separate,  what  we  want 
to  remove  from  it.  Objects  are  cQstinguisned  from  one  another, 
by  their  qualities.     They  are  separated,  by  the  distance  of  time 

or  place- 

To  weary,  to  fatigue.     The  continuance  of  the  same  thing 

wearies  us  ;    labour  fatigues  us.     I  am  weary  with  standing ;    I 

*  Epii.97. 
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am  fatiffued  wkh  walking.    A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  peraever- 
jmoe ;  mtigues  us  by  his  importanity. 

To  abhor,  to  detest  To  abhor,  importq^  simply,  stroag  dislike ; 
to  detest  imports  also  strong  disapprobaticm.  One  abbons  being 
in  debt ;  he  detests  treachery. 

To  invent,  to  discover.  We  invent  tlung^  that  are  new ;  we 
discover  what  was  befoce  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  teles- 
cope ;  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only,  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind ;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  onlj 
child,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is 
one  who  is  left  by  itsdf.  There  is  a  difference^  therefore  in 
precise  Language,  betwixt  these  two  phrases^  '^  Virtue  only 
mskes  us  happy;''  and,  '* Virtue  aloae  mii^es  us  happy.'' 
Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,  imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do 
it.  Virtue  alone  makes  us  hapdy,  imports,  that  virtue^  by  itself, 
or  unaooompanied  with  other  advantages,  is  sufficient  to  do  it. 

Entire,  complete,  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its 
parts ;  complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appeadaffes  that  bel(»^ 
to  it.  A  man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not 
have  one  complete  apartment. 

TraanqmU&ty,  Peace,  Calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation 
free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  Peace,  the  same  skuatioii 
with  respect  to  any  causes  that  migM  interrupt  it;  Calm,  with 
regard  to  a  disturbed  situation  goin^  before^  or  folIomAg  it.  A 
gc^  man  enjoys  Tranquillity,  in  mmself ;  Peace,  with  others ; 
and  Calm  after  the  storm. 

A  DiffcuUy,  an  Obstacle,  A  IXfficulty,  embanasses;  ao 
Obstacle,  stops  us.  We  remove  the  one;  we  surmount  the 
other.  Generally,  the  first,  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the 
nature  and  drcimistances  of  the  affiiir ;  the  second,  somewhat 
arisii^  from  a  foreign  cause.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing 
the  Athenians  from  tibe  nature  <^  tfiw  dispositions ;  but  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  Obstacle  to  his 
designs. 

Wisdom,  Prudence,  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what 
is  most  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting 
improperly.  A  wise  man,  enqploys  Uie  most  proper  means  for 
success ;  a  prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brouglit 
into  danger. 

Enough,  Sufficient  Enough  relates  to  the  quantity  which  one 
wishes  to  have  of  any  thing;  Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is 
•to  be  made  of  it  Hence,  Enough,  generally  imports  a  greater 
quantity  than  sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has 
enough ;  although  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  avow,  to  acknowledge,  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words 
imports  the  affirmation  ci  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circum- 
stances. To  avow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it;  to 
acknowledge,  supposes  a  small  degree  of  faultmess,  which  the 
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admowledgment  covapenas^JbeB ;  to  oonfess,  fiappoees  a  higher 
d^ree  of  cnme.  A  patriot  ayows  his  onp{)oa|k>a  to  a  bad 
mioister,  and  is  applauded ;  a  gentleman  ac^nowledgee  hie  mis- 
take,  and  is  foigiven ;  a  prisoner  conleaeeB  the  erime  he  is  accused 
o^  sad  is  punished. 

T9  remark^  to  ifbterve.  We  remaorky  in  the  way  of  afctentba* 
in  order  to  remenber ;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination, 
in  order  to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  strikixig  objects 
he  sees ;  ageneral  observes  all  the  laotiotis  of  his  enemy. 

Eqtdvocaly  AnMgyaus*  An  Equivocal  EzpresM(«  is,  one  whidi 
has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense 
concealed,  and  understood  only  by  tSie  person  who  uses  it  An 
Ambiguous  Expression  is,  one  which  has  apparently  two  senses, 
and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give  it.  An  Eiquivocal 
Expression  is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive ;  an  Ambiguous 
one,  when  it  is  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to  give 
fuU  in&rmation.  An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocid 
expression ;  a  confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones, 
without  any  design.     I  diall  give  only  one  instance  more. 

With,  by*  Beth  these  particles  express  the  connexion  be- 
tween  6^  inBtniment,  or  ^^  of  ^ctiqg  .n  «><!.  and  die 
agent  who  employs  it;  but  wiih,  expresses  a  more  dose  and 
immediate  connexion ;  by,  a  mcM?e  remote  caie.  We  kill  a  man 
woiA  a  sword;  he  dies  by  violence.  The  criminal  is  bound  uith 
ropes  by  the  executioner.  The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of 
these  particles,  is  eleffaatly  marked  m  a  passage  of  Dr.  Bobert- 
sob's  History  of  Scotiand.  When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kincs 
was  making  an  inquiry  into  the  tenure  by  which  his  nobles  heSi 
their  lands,  they  started  up^  and  drew  tlmr  swords :  '^  Bv  these," 
said  they,  ''  we  acquired  our  lands,  and  wUh  these  we  will  defend 
them."  '^  By  these  we  acquired  our  lands ;"  signifies  the  more 
remote  means  'of  acquimtioa  by  force  and  martial  deed;  and 
*^foAS&  these  we  will  defend  them;"  signifies  the  immediate  direct 
instrument,  the  sword,  which  they  would  employ  in  their 
defence. 

Tliese  are  instances  of  words  in  our  language,  which,  by  care- 
less writers,  are  apt  to  be  e)B^l<yped  as  pettectly  synonymous,  and 
yet  are  not  sa  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not 
precisely  the  same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of 
such  words  is  weighed,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and 
fonnbly  shall  we  speak  or  write.* 

*  In  Frencby  there  is  a  very  useful  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  Abb^  Girard's 
Synaajfwtes  Francois,  in  which  he  haft  made  a  large  eolleotaon  of  such  apparent  S^- 
nooTDica  in  the  Language,  and  shown,  with  much  aocuraeyf  the  difference  in  their 
sigmfication.  It  is  to  be  wished,  thai  some  such  work  were  undertaken  for  our  tongue, 
and  execnted  with  equal  taste  and  judgment  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  prfecise 
and  elesant  writag.  In  the  mean  time,  this  Freoch  treatise  may  be  perused  with  eott- 
sidcfmbfe  profit.  It  will  accustom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attention,  the  force  of  words ; 
and  win  suggest  several  distiuctions  between  synonymous  tenns  in  our  own  language, 
anriogoQs  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  FVench ;  and  accordingly,  several  of 
Che  inala&oea  above  given  wen  suggested  by  the  work  of  this  author. 
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From  all  that  has  been  sidd  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear, 
that,  in  order  to  write  or  speak  with  Precision,  two  things  are- 
especially  requisite ;  one,  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and 
distinct;  and  the  other,  that  he  have  an  exact  and  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  force  of  those  words  which  he  employs.  Natural  genius 
is  here  required ;  labour  and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is 
one  of  the  authors  in  our  language,  most  distinguished  for  Pre- 
cision of  Style.  In  his  writmgs  we  seldom  or  never  find  va^e 
expressions,  and  synonymous  words,  carelessly  thrown  together. 
His  meaning  is  always  clear,  and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that,  though  all  subjects  of 
writing  or  discourse  demand  Perspicuity,  yet  at!  do  not  require 
the  same  degree  of  that  exact  Precision,  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain.  It  is,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a 
Sreat  beauty  to  have,  at  least,  some  measure  of  precision,  in 
istinotion  from  that  loose  profusion  of  words  which  imprints  no 
dear  idea  on  the  reader's  mind.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  on  our  guard,  lest  too  great  a  stud^  of  Precision,  especially  in 
subjects  where  it  is  not  strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry 
and  barren  Style ;  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we 
retrench  all  copiousness  and  ornament  Some  degree  of  this 
failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked  in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works. 
Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly 
on  his  sense  and  distinctness,  he  appears  to  reject  disdainfully, 
all  embellishment ;  which,  on  some  occasions,  may  be  thought  to 
render  his  manner  somewhat  hard  and  dry.  To  unite  Copious- 
ness and  Precision,  to  be  flowing  and  graceful,  and  at  the  same 
time,  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  attainments  in  writing. 
Some  kinds  of  composition  mav  "require  more  of  Cc^iousness 
and  Ornament ;  others,  more  of  Precision  and  Accuracy ;  nay, 
in  the  same  composition,  the  diflTerent  parts  of  it  may  demand  a 
proper  variation  of  manner.  But  we  must  study  never  to  sacri- 
fice, totally,  any  one  of  these  qualities  to  the  other;  and  by  a 
proper  management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fuUy  consistent, 
if  our  own  ideas  be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock  of 
words  be,  at  the  same  time,  extensive. 
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LECTURE  XL 

STRUCTURE   OF   SENTENCES. 


Having  begun  to  treat  of  Style,  in  the  last  lecture,  I  cond- 
dered  its  fundamental  quality.  Perspicuity.  What  I  have  said 
of  this  relates  chiefly  to  the  choice  of  words.  From  Words 
I  proceed  to  sentences ;  and  as,  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the 
proper  composition  and  structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest 
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importance,  I  shall  treat  of  this  fully.  Though  Perspicuity  be 
the  ^neral  head  under  vhich  I,  at  present^  consider  language,  I 
shau  not  confine  myself  to  {his  quality  alone,  in  Sentences,  but 
shall  inquire  also,  what  is  requisite  for  their  Grace  and  Beauty: 
that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one  view,  all  that  seems 
necessary  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  words  in  a  Sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  d^nition  of  a  Sentence,  or 
Period,  farther,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete 
proposition  or  enundation  of  thought.  Aristotle's  definition  is» 
m  the  main,  a  good  one :  ^'  Ai^ig  cvovaa  apxtiv  xai  rcXevniv  icad* 
avri|v,  jcai  fiiyiuog  tvorvvoftrrov :"  ^'  A  form  of  speech  which  hath  a 
beghming  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of  such  a  length,  as  to 
be  easily  comprehended  at  once."  This,  however,  admits  of  a 
great  latitude.  For  a  Sentence,  or  Period,  consists  always  of 
component  parts  which  are  called  its  members;  and  as  these 
members  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  may  be  connected  in 
several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition^ 
may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  mto  two 
or  three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences, 
is  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of 
sentences,  as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members, 
which  may  enter  into  them,  cannot  be  ascertwied  by  any  defi«* 
nite  measure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an 
extreme  on  either  side.  Sentences,  immoderately  long,  and 
consisting  of  too  many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or 
other  of  the  rules  which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be' 
observed  in  every  good  sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be 
spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  easiness  of  pronunciation, 
which  18  not  consistent  with  too  long  periods.  In  compositions 
where  pronunciation  has  no  place,  still,  however,  by  using  lon^ 

g^riods  too  frequently,  an  author  overloads  the  reader's  ear,  and 
tignes  his  attention.  For  long^  periods  require,  evidentlv, 
more  attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive  clearly 
the  connexion  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  at 
one  view.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too 
many  short  sentences  also;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and 
bfoken^  \he  connexion  of  thought  weakened,  and  the  memory 
burdened,  by  presenting  to  it  a  long  succession  of  minute  objects. 
With  re^ird  to  the  Teogth  and  construction  of  sentences,  the 
French  critics  make  a  very  just  distinction  of  Style,  into  Styk 
Rriodique,  and  Stifle  CoupL  The  Style  PModique  is,  where  the 
sentences  are  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  aud 
hanging  upon  one  another,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  not 
farooght  out  till  the  dose.  This  is  the  most  pompous,  ntusical, 
and  oratorical  manner  of  composing ;  as  in  the  following  sen- 
tences of  Sir  William  Temple :  ^*  If  you  look  about  you,  and 
consider  the  lives  of  others,  as  well  as  your  own ;  if  you  think 
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how  few  are  bom  wiiSti  honomr,  and  how  numy  die  wiAout 

or  dHldren;  how  little  beanty  we  see,  and  how  few  friendfl  we 
hear  of;  how  many  diseases,  and  how  much  poyerty  there  is  in 
the  wodd;  yoa  wul  fi&tl  down  upon  your  knees,  and  instead  of 
repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many  Uessings  which 
jm.  haye  receiyed  from  the  hand  of  OtodJ*  (Letter  to  Lady 
Essex).     Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  <oanstruoted  after  tins 


The  Styk  Covpe  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde- 

Student  propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  m  the 
Hawing  of  Mr.  Pope :  '^  I  confess,  it  was  want  of  oonaideni- 
tion  that  made  me  an  author.  I  writ,  because  it  amused  m&  I 
corrected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write. 
I  published,  because  I  was  told  I  might  pleaae  sudi  as  it  was  m 
credit  to  please."  (Preface  to  his  WorJ^s).  This  is  yery  much 
liie  French  method  of  wrxdng ;  and'  always  suits  gay  and  easy 
subjects.  The  Style  Periadique  giyes  an  air  of  grayity  and 
dignity  to  composition.  The  Style  Coupe  is  more  livdy  and 
vtnking.  According  to  die  nature  of  tiie  composition,  tfaerefeie, 
and  the  general  character  it  ought  to  bear,  die  €«ie  or  other  may 
be  predominant.  But,  in  almost  eyery  kind  of  compositieii,  the 
great  rule  is  to  intermix  tinm.  For  the  ear  tires  of  •either  of 
them  when  too  long  continued:  whereas,  by  a  proper  mixture  of 
kyi^  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  certain  spright* 
liness  is  joined  witii  majesty  in  our  Style.  ^  Non  semper  (says 
Cicero,  describing  yery  expressiyely,  these  two  diffsnent  kinds  of 
Styles,  of  which  I  haye  been  speaking),  *'  non  semper  utendom 
est  perpetnitate,  et  quasi  conyermone  yerborum ;  sed  ss^e  car* 
penda  membris  minutioribus  oratio  est."* 

This  yariety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  be 
studied,  not  only  in  the  'Succession  of  long  and  short  sentences) 
but  in  1^  structure  of  our  sentences  also.  A  train  of  Sentenoesi 
constructed  in  tiie  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  number  of 
members,  whelher  long  or  short,  should  nerer  be  allowed  to 
auooeed  one  another.  Howeyer  musical  eadi  of  them  may  be, 
it  has  a  better  effBct  to  intro^ioe  eyen  a  discord,  than  toetoy  the 
ear  with  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds:  for,  nothing  is  so 
tiresome  as  peipetual  imiformity.  In  this  article  of  die  oos- 
stmction  and  distribution  of  his  sentences.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has 
shown  great  art.  In  the  last  lecture,  I  obsenred,  that  he  is 
often  guilty  of  sacrificing  preosion  of  style  to  pomp  of  expres- 
sion ;  «nd  that  there  runs  through  his  whole  manner  a  stimiess 
and  ailfectation,  which  reader  him  yery  unfit  to  be  considered  as 
a  genaral  modeL  But,  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he  was 
extremely  attentiye  to  eyery  diing  that  is  degant,  he  has  studied 
the  pfoper  intennixture  of  kng  and  short  sentences,  with 
yariety  and  hiutnony  in  their  structure,  more  than  any  odior 

*  "  It  is  not  proper  always  to  employ  a  continved  traiD,  and  a  sort  of  regular  compass 
of  phrases ;  but  style  ought  to  be  often  broken  down  into  anMUer  namben^" 
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Eilgliah  author:  and  far  this  part  of  compodtioii  he  deserves 
attention. 

From  Ihese  general  observations,  let  us  now  descend  to  a 
more  partieular  oonsideratioii  <^  the  qualities  that  are  required 
to  makea  sentence  perfect  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper 
constraction  of  sentences^  that  in  every  sort  of  composition,  we 
cannot  be  too  strict  in  onr  attentions  to  it.  F(»*,  be  the  subject 
what  it  wil^  if  the  Sentences  he  constructed  in  a  clumsy, 
perfdexedf  or  feeble  nuuiner,  it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  com- 
IXMsed  of  such  sentence^  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with 
profit.  Whereas  by  giving  attention  to  the  rules  which  relate 
to  -this  part  of  Style,  we  acquire  the  habit  of  expressing  our- 
selves with  perspicuily  and  elegance ;  and  if  a  disorder  chance 
to  arise  in  some  of  our  S^otences,  we  inunediately  see  where  it 
•lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to 
me  the  four  following :  1.  Clearness  and  Precision.  2.  Unity. 
3.  Strength.  4.  Hannony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate 
s^arately,  and  at  some  length. 

The  first  is,  Clearness  and  Preciiuon.  The  least  failure  here, 
the  least  d^ree  of  ambiguity,  winch  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort 
of  su^eose  as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  wiui  the 
greatest  care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of 
thifl^  as  one  m^ht,  at  first,  imagine.  Ambiguity  arises  from  two 
causes;  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  woxds,  or  a  wrong  collo- 
cation of  th^u.  Of  the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards 
Perspicuity,  I  treated  fully  in  the  last  lecture.  Of  the  ooUoca- 
tiKNfi  of  them  I  am  now  to  treat  The  first  thi^  to  be  studied 
here,  is  to  observe  exaotly  the  rules  of  grammar,  as  far  as  these 
can  guide  us.  But  as  the  grammar  of  our  Lan^age  is  not 
extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  collocation  of  words, 
where  there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grammatical  rule.  The 
rehttions  which  the  wcMxh,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear  to  one 
another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  Enjglish,  as  in  the  Ghreek  or 
Latin,  by  means  of  terminatiim ;  it  is  ascertained  onlv  by  the 
position  in  which  they  stand.  Hence,  a  capital  rule  in  the 
arrangement  of  sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  members  most 
nearly  related,  should  be  placed  in  the  seirtenoe,  as  near  to  each 
other  as  possible ;  so  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly 
appear.  This  is  a  rule  not  always  observed,  even  by  good 
writers,  as  strictiy  as  it  ought  to  be.      It  will  be  necessary  to 

*  OntlMglraerireof  SenCeBOct,  lihe  tnoieiiti  appMr  to  h«M  Witoined  agrMtdetl 
of  tttaBfewn  and  cm.  The  TrcatiM  oT  DemetriiM  PhAlcraui,  wifti  E^|^^vtu^c,  alwunds 
with  obaervsdons  upon  th«  choice  end  collocetion  of  woids,  carried  to  f  ucb  a  degree  of 
nicety,  as  would  fr^uently  seem  to  us  minute.  The  Treatise  of  Diooysius  of  Halicar- 
naasus.  wtpi  awOtfrwc  ovpicen*,  is  more  maslerlv ;  but  is  chieiy  confined  to  the 
musical  strnotwe  of  Periods  ;  a  subject,  for  which  the  Greek  Language  afforded  much 
more  assistance  to  their  writers  than  our  tongue  admits.  On  the  arrangement  of  words,  in 
English  Sentences,  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Lord  Kaims's  Elements  of  Criticism  ought 
to  be  ooosttlted ;  and  also,  the  2nd  Volume  of  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
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produce  some  instances,  which  will  both  show  the  importance  of 
this  rule,  and  make  the  application  of  it  understood. 

First :    In  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify 
the  signification  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows 
them,  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  nicety.     ''By  greatness," 
says  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  412,  ''I  do  not  only 
mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but  the  hugeness  of  a  whole 
view."    Here  the  place  of  the  adverb  only  renders  it  a  limitation 
of  the  following  word,  mean.     ''I  do  not  only  mean."    The 
question  may  then  be  put,  What  does  he  more  than  mean? 
Had  he  placed  it  after  btdh,  still  it  would  have  been  wrong. 
''  I  do  not  mean  t^ie  hidh  only  of  any  single  object."    For  we 
might  then  ask.  What  does  he  mean  more  than  the  bulk?     Is 
it  the  colour?   or  any  other  property?     Its  proper  place,  un- 
doubtedly, is,  after  the  word  object     ''  By  greatness,  I  do  not 
mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only ;"  for,  then,  when  we 
put  the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk  of  a 
single  object  ?  the  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author  in- 
tends, and  gives  it,  "  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view." — **  Theism," 
savs  fiOrd  Shaftesbury,  ''can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism,  or 
atheism."    Does  he  mean  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else, 
except  being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atneism  ?    This  is  what 
his   words  htenuly  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of 
onh*     He  should  have  said,  "  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to 
polytheism  or  atheism." — In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift  (Project 
for  the  advancement  of  Religion),  "  The  Romans  understood 
liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we."     These  words  are  capable  of 
two  different  senses,  according  as  the  emphasis,  in  reading  them, 
is  laid  upon  liberty^  or  upon  at  least     In  the  first  case,  they  will 
signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  understand  better 
than  the  Romans,  Uberty^  at  least,  was  one  thing  which  they 
understood  at  least  as  well  as  we.     In  the  second  case,  they  will 
import,  that  liberty  was  understood,  at  least  as  well  by  them  as 
by  us;  meaning,  that  by  them  it  was  better  understood*     If 
this  last,  as  I  make  no  doubt,  was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning, 
the  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered 
independent  of  the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the 
words  thus :  "  The  Romans  understood  liberty,  as  well,  at  least, 
as  we."    The  fact  is,  with  respect  to  such  adverbs,  as,  onfyy 
wholly^  at  leasty  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  dis- 
course, the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them, 
generally  serves  to  show  tneir  reference,  and  to  make  the  mean- 
mg  clear ;  and  hence,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  throwing  them  in 
loodely  in  the  course  of  a  period.     But,  in  writing,  where  a  man 
speaks  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be  more  accu- 
rate;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  words  which 
they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt  upon  the  first 
inspection. 

Secondly,  When  a  circumstance  is  inteqxwed  in  the  middle 
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of  a  Sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it, 
so  as  to  divest  it  of  all  ambiguity.  For  instance :  '^  Are  these 
designs,"  (sajs  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert,  on  Parties,  Dedicat.) 
''  Are  these  designs,  which  any  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in 
any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  avow  ?**  Here  we  are  left  at  a  loss,  whether  these 
words,  "in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,**  are  connected 
with  ''a  man  bom  in  Britain,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situation," 
or  with  that  man's  «  avowing  his  designs,  in  any  circumstances, 
or  situation  into  which  he  may  be  brought  ?"  If  the  latter,  as 
seems  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning,  the 
arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus :  "  Are  these 
designs,  which  any^man  who  is  bom  a  Briton  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to 
avow?"    But, 

Thirdly :  Still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  dispo- 
sition of  the  relative  pronouns,  who,  which,  what,  whose,  and  of 
all  those  particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of 
Speech  with  one  another.  As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this 
connexion,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.  A  small 
error  may  overcloud  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence ;  and 
even  where  the  meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative 
particles  are  out  of  their  proper  place,  we  always  find  something 
awkward  and  di^ointed  in  the  structure  of  the  Sentence.  Thus, 
in  the  Spectator,  No.  54,  "  This  kind  of  wit,"  says  Mr.  Addison, 
"  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age 
or  two  ago,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but 
purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty."  We  are  at  no  loss  about 
the  meaning  here  ;  but  the  construction  would  evidently  be 
mended  by  disposing  of  the  circumstance,  "  about  an  age  or  two 
ago,"  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  separate  the  relative  who  from 
its  antecedent  our  countrymen  ;  in  this  way :  "  About  an  age  or 
two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our 
countrymen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but 
purely  for  the  siJce  of  being  witty." — Spectator,  No.  412,  **We 
nowhere  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  nature, 
than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light, 
that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation*"  WJdch 
is  here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  show,  as  its  antece<> 
dent ;  but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  sense,  we  should  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of 
syntax,  to  refer  it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the 
sun  itself  J  and,  hence,  an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole 
Sentence.  The  following  passage  in  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons 
(Vol.  IL  Serm.  15),  is  stSl  more  censurable :  "It  is  folly  to  pre- 
tend to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life,  by  helping  up 
treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  agunst,  but  the  good 
providence  of  our  heavenly  Father."     Which  always  refers  gram- 
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matically  to  tlie  immedifttely  preceding  Bubstantivey  which  here 
IB  ^^  treasures ;"  and  this  would  make  nonsense  of  the  whole 
period.  Every  one  feds  this  impropriety.  The  sentence  on^it 
to  huve  stood  thus:  ^It  is  foUy  to  pretend,  by  heaping  np 
treasures^  to  arm  oursdyes  against  the  accidents  of  lire,  whi(& 
nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  <mv 
heavemy  Father." 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift's.. 
He  is  recommending  to  young  dergymen  to  write  their  sermons 
fully  and  distinctly.  ^^  Many,"  says  he,  '^  act  so  directly  contrary 
to  this  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper, 
which  they  acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  diimni»- 
ti ve  a  manner,  that  they  ean  hardly  lead  what  they  have  written." 
He  certainly  does  not  mean,  that  they  had  acquired  time  and 
paper  at  the  university,  but  that  they  had  acquired  this  habit 
there :  and  therefore  his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus :  ^  From 
a  habit,  nHaich  they  have  acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving 
time  and  paper,  they  write  in  so  dinmiutive  a  nuamer."  In 
another  passage,  the  same  anthor  has  left  his  meaning  altogether 
uncertain,  by  miiylaciTig  a  relative.  It  is  in  the  condusion  of 
his  letter  to  a  member  of  pailiament,  concerning  the  Sacramental 
Test :  ^  Thus  I  have  fiiirl^  ^ven  yon,  Sir,  my  own  opinion,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  here,  relating  te 
this  weighty  affiedr ;  upon  which  I  am  ccmfident  you  may  securely 
reckon.  Now,  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his  correspona- 
ent  to  reckon  upon,  securely.  The  natural  constmotion  leads  to 
these  words,  ^^  tnis  weighty  affiur."  But,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  any  sense  of  uiis,  it  is  more  probable  he  meant  that  the 
majority  of  both  houses  might  be  securely  reckoned  upon  ; 
though  certamly  this  meaning  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is 
obscurely  expressed.  The  Sentence  would  be  amenmd  by- 
arranging  it  thus :  ^*  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own 
opinion,  rdating  to  this  weighty  affiur,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great 
majority  of  both  houses  hese ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you 
may  securely  reckon." 

Several  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those 
which  I  have  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood, 
that,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  one  of  the  first  things  to 
be  attended  to»  is,  the  manshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as 
shall  most  clearly  mark  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  tlie 
Sentence  to  one  another ;  particularly,  that  adverbs  shall  always 
be  made  to  adhere  closely  to  the  words  which  they  are  intended 
to  qualify :  that,  where  a  circumstance  is  thrown  in,  it  shall  never 
hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a  period,  but  be  determined  by  its 
plaoe  to  one  or  other  member  of  it ;  and  that  eveiy  relative  word 
which  is  used,  shall  instantiy  present  its  antecedent  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  jsrithout  the  least  obscurity.  I  have  mentioned 
these  three  cases,  because  I  think  they  are  the  most  frequent 
occasionB  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  Sentences. 
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With  regard  to  Belatives,  I  must  tarthar  observe^  that  ob- 
scurity often  arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetitioB  of  them, 
par^ttkurly  of  the  pronouns,  who,  and  they,  ana  them,  and  theirs, 
when  we  have  oecnaan  to  refer  to  different  persons ;  as,  in  the 
foUowii^  sentence  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  ( VoL  L  Serm.  42) ; 
"  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others ; 
and  think  that  thdur  reputation  obsenres  them,  and  their  com- 
mendable qualities  stana  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do 
what  they  can  to  cast  a  doud  over  them,  that  the  bright  ahining 
of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them."  This  is  altogether  care- 
less writing.  It  renders  style  often  obscure,  always  embarrassed 
and  inelegant.  When  we  find  these  personal  pronouns  crowding 
too  fast  upon  ns,  we  have  often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the 
whole  sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  may  avdid  those 
frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quinctilian  gives  ns 
some  instances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangementa 
A  man,  he  tells  us,  ordered,  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him, 
after  his  death,  '^Statuam  auream  haatam  tenentem;"  upon 
which  arose  a  dispute  at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue^  or  the 
apear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold?  The  same  author  observes, 
very  properly,  that  a  sentence  is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocar 
tion  of  the  words  is  ambiguous,  thongh  the  sense  can  be  gathered. 
If  any  one  should  say,  ^^Chremetem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam;'* 
diis  is  ambiguous  both  in  sense  and  structure,  whether  Chromes 
or  Demea  gave  the  blow.  But  if  this  expression  were  used, 
**  Se  vidiase  hominem  librum  scribentem;"  although  the  meaning 
be  clear,  yet  Quinctilian  insists  that  tiie  arrangement  is  wrong. 
^Nam,"  says  he,  ^^etiamsi  librum  ab  homine  scribi  pateat,  non 
certd  hominem  a  lihro  mal^  tamen  composuerat,  feceratque 
ambiguum  qtiantum  in  ipso  fuit."  Indeed,  to  have  the  relation 
of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the  most 
proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and 
agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  qualitv  of  a  well  arranged  sen- 
tence»  which  I  termed  its  Unity..  This  is  a  capital  property. 
In  ever^  composition,  of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  Unity 
b  required,  in  order  to  render  it  beautiftiL  "iniere  must  be 
always  some  connecting  principle  among  tiie  parts.  Some  one 
object  must  reign  and  be  predominant.  This,  as  I  shall  here- 
after show,  holds  in  History,  in  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  and 
in  aU  Orations.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  required 
the  strictest  Unity.  For  the  very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies 
one  proposition  to  be  expressed.  It  may  consist  of  parts,  indeed; 
but  these  parts  may  be  so  dosely  bound  together,  as  to  make 
the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  object,  not  of  many.  Now, 
in  order  to  preserve  this  Unity  of  a  sentence,  the  following 
rules  must  be  observed : 
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In  the  first  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the 
scene  should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not 
be  hurried  by  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from 
subject  to  subject.  There  is  commonly  in  every  sentence,  some 
person  or  thing,  which  is  the  governing  word.  This  should  be 
continued  so,  if  possible,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 
Should  I  express  myself  thus :  ^^  After  we  came  to  anchor,  they 
put  me  on  shore,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who 
received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.*^  In  this  sentence, 
though  the  objects  contained  in  it  have  a  sufficient  connexion 
with  each  other,  yet  by  this  manner  of  representing  them,  by 
shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the  person,  wcy  and  ihey^  and 
/,  and  whoy  they  appear  in  such  a  disunited  view,  that  the  sense 
of  connexion  is  almost  entirely  lost.  The  sentence  is  restored  to 
its  proper  Unity,  by  turning  it,  after  the  following  manner  i 
''  Having  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  wnere  I  was 
welcomed  bv  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness.'' Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part 
transgress,  at  the  same  time, 

A  second  rule:  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which 
have  so  little  connexion,   that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided 
into  two  or  three  sentences.     The  violation  of  this  rule  never 
fiuls  to  hurt  and  displease  a  reader.     Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad, 
that  of  the  two,  it  is  the  safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  two 
many  &hort  sentences,  than  by  one  that  is  overloaded  and  em- 
barrassed.     Examples  abound  in  authors.     ^'I  shidl  produce 
some,   to  justify  what  I  now  say.      '^Archbishop   TiUotson,'' 
says  an  author  of  the  Histotr  of  Endand,  '^  died  in  this  year. 
He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  suc- 
ceed him."    Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence, 
to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former  ?    ''He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  both  King  and  Queen,"  is  the  proposition  of  the 
sentence :  we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something 
related  to  it,  to  follow ;   when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to 
a  new  proposition,  "  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed 
him."    The  following  is  from  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero :  "In 
this  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was 
oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved 
daughter  TuUia ;  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from 
Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humours  were  entirely  disagree- 
able to  her."    The  prindpal  object  in  this  sentence  is,  the  deadi 
of  TuUia,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  father's  affliction ;  the  date 
of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  may 
enter  into  tne  sentence  with  propriety ;  but  the  subjunction  of 
Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main  object,  and  breaks 
the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  totally,  by  setting  a 
new  picture  before  the  reader.     The  following  sentence,  from  a 
translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse :  "  Their  march,"  says  the 
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author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  **  their  march 
was  throi^h  m  uncultiyated  country,  whose  savage  inhabitants 
fared  hardlj,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean  sheep, 
whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  continual 
feeding  upon  sea-fisk"  Here  the  scene  is  changed  upon  us 
acain  and  again.  The  march  of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of 
the  inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  traveUed,  the  ac- 
count of  their  sheep^  and  the  cause  of  their  ^eep  being  ill-tasted 
food,  form  a  jumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other, 
whidi  the  reader  cannot,  without  mucn  difficulty,  comprehend 
under  one  view. 

These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  great 
length,  yet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences, 
are  very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open 
Liord  Clarendon's  History,  to  find  examples  every  where.  The 
long,  involved,  and  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  the 
greatest  blemish  of  his  composition :  though  in  other  respects,  as 
a  historian,  he  has  considerable  merit.  In  later^  and  more 
correct  writers  than  Lord  Clarendon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes 
running  out  so  far,  and  comprehending  so  many  particulars,  as 
to  be  more  properly  a  discourse  than  a  sentence.  Take,  for 
an  instance,  the  following  firom  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
Essay  upon  Poetry :  "  The  usual  acceptation  takes  Profit  and 
Pleasure  for  two  diiferent  things ;  and  not  only  calls  the  fol- 
lowers or  votaries  of  th6m  by  the  several  names  of  Busy  and 
Idle  Men  ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are 
conversant  about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first. 
Wisdom ;  and  of  the  other  Wit ;  which  is  a  Saxon  word  used  to 
express  what  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  Ingemo^  and  the 
French  Esprit^  both  from  the  Latin ;  though  I  think  Wit  more 
particularly  signifies  that  of  Poetry,  as  may  occur  in  Remarks 
on  the  Runic  Language."  When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such 
a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to  find  himself  got  to  so 
great  a  distance  from- the  object  with  which  he  at  first  set 
out. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of 
magnificence,  shall  afford  us  the  next  example.  It  is  in  his 
Rhapsody,  where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions :  '^  At  length," 
says  he>  *^  the  Sun  approaching,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing 
men  at  liberty,  and  affords  them  means  and  time  to  make  pro- 
vision against  the  next  return  of  cold."  The  ^first  sentence 
is  correct  enough ;  but  he  goes  on :  "  It  breaks  the  icy  fetters 
of  the  main,  where  vast  sea  monsters  pierce  through  floating 
islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  tne  crystal  rock ;  whilst 
others,  who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their 
bulk  alone  armec^  against  all  but  Man,  whose  superiority  over 
creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  should  make  him 
mindful  of  his  privilege  of  Reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to 
adore  the  greater  Composer  of  these  wondrous  firames,  and  the 
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Author  of  his  own  superior  wisdom."  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
happy or  embarrassed  than  this  sentence ;  the  worse^  too,  as  it  is 
intended  to  be  descriptive,  where  every  thing  should  be  dear. 
It  forms  no  distinct  image  whatever.  The  It,  at  the  beginning, 
is  ambiguous,  whether  it  mean  the  Sun  or  the  Cold.  The 
object  is  changed  three  times  in  the  sentence ;  beginning  with 
the  Sun,  which  breaks  the  icjr  fetters  of  the  mam ;  then  the 
Sea-monsters  become  the  principal  personages ;  and  lastly,  by  a 
very  unexpected  transition,  Man  is  brought  into  view,  and 
receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition  before  the  sentence 
closes.  I  do  not  at  present  insist  on  the  impropriety  of  such 
expressions  as,  Go^s  being  the  Composer  of  Frames:  and  the 
Sea-monsters  having  arms  that  withstand  rocks.  Shaftesbuxr's 
stren^h  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  descrip- 
tion, however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  ad- 
mired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean 
Swift ;  in  his  Proposal,  too,  for  correctii^  the  English  Lan- 
guage :  where,  in  place  of  a  Sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dis- 
sertation upon  several  subjects.  Speaking  of  the  progress  of 
our  Language,  after  the  time  of  Cromwell :  ^  To  this  suc- 
ceeded," says  he,  *'  that  licentiousness,  which  entered  with  the 
Restoration,  and,  from  infecting  our  religion  and  morals,  fell 
to  corrupt  our  Language ;  which  last  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  Court  of 
King  Charles  the  Second ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in 
his  banishment,  or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in 
the  dialect  of  these  fanatic  times ;  or  young  men  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  same  country ;  so  tiiat  the  Court  which 
used  to  be  the  standard  of  correctness  and  propriety  of  Speech, 
was  then,  and  I  think  has  ever  since  continued  the  worst  school 
in  England,  for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain,  till 
better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  nobility,  that  they 
may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation  of  literature, 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness."  How  many 
different  facts,  reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here  presented 
to  the  mind  at  once  I  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the  Author, 
that  they^  all  make  parts  of  a  Sentence,  which  admits  of  no 
^eater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any  of 
its  members!  Having  mentioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take 
notice,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  oy  arbitrary  punctuation,  to 
amend  the  defects  of  a  Sentence,  to  correct  its  ambi^ty,  or  to 
prevent  its  confusion.  For  commas,  colons,  and  pomts,  do  not 
make  the  proper  divisions  of  thought ;  but  only  serve  to  maik 
those  whicn  arise  from  the  tenor  of  the  Author's  expression, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  proper  or  not,  just  accordi^  as  they 
correspond  to  the  natural  division  of  tne  sense.  When  they 
are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve,  and  will  meet 
with,  no  regard. 


i 
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I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  Unity  of  Sen- 
tences ;  which  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parenthesis  in  the  middle 
of  them.  On  some  occasions,  they  may  have  a  spirited  ap- 
pearance ;  as  prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which 
can  glance  happily  aside,  as  it  is  going  idong.  But  for  the 
most  x^ot  their  effect  is  extremely  bad :  being  a  sort  of  wheels 
within  wheels;  sentences  in  the  midst  of  sentences;  the  per- 
plexed method  of  disposing  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer . 
wants  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place.  It  were  needless 
to  ^ye  many  instances,  as  they  occur  so  often  among  incor- 
rect writers.  I  shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the 
rapidity  of  whose  genius  and  manner  of  writing,  betrays  him 
frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  sort  It  is  in  the  introduce 
tion  to  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  where  he  writes  thus : — 
*^  It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  tiie 
world,  at  a  certain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection  (for 
we  are  made  capable  of  conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of 
attuning),  but,  however,  sufficient  upon  the  whole,  to  con- 
stitute a  state  easy  and  happy,  or,  at  the  worst,  tolerable ;  I 
say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  thought 
fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men,  a 
few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased 
to  bestow  a  lai^er  portion  of  the  Ethereal  Spirit,  than  is  given 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  men." 
A  very  bad  sentence  this ;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  paren- 
thesis, and  other  interjected  circumstances,  his  Loroshiphaid  con- 
trived to  thrust  so  many  things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the 
construction  again  witn  the  phrase  /  «ay,  which,  whenever 
it  occurs,  may  be  always  assumed^  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy 
ill-constructed  Sentence  ;  excusable  in  speaking,  where  the 
greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected,  but  in  polished  writing  un- 
pardonable. 

I  shall  add  onl^  one  rule  more  for  the  Unity  of  a  Sentence, 
which  is  to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  close.  Every 
thing  that  is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  I  need  not  take  notice,  that  an  unfinished  Sentence  is  no 
Sentence  at  aU,  according  to  any  grammatical  rule,  but  very 
often  we  meet  with  Sentences,  that  are  so  to  speak,  more 
than  finished.  When  we  have  arrived  at  what  we  expected 
was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we  are  come  to  the  word  on 
which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what  went  before,  to  rest ; 
unexpectedly,  some  circomstance  pops  out,  which  ought  to  have 
been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  elsewhere;  but 
which  is  lading  behind,  like  a  tail  a^ected  to  the  Sentence ; 
somewhat  tmit,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the  Alexandrine  line. 


**  Like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 


ff 


All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  dose,  disfigure  a  Sentence 
extremely.     They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  par- 
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ticular,  they  break  its  Unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his 
Letter  to  a  Yoang  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings, 
expresses  himself  thus :  '^  With  these  writings  young  divines 
are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who, 
by  many  degrees,  excelled  the  other;  at  least,  as  an  orator." 
Here  the  natural  close  of  the  Sentence  is  at  these  words,  **  ex- 
celled the  other."  These  words  conclude  the  proposition ;  we 
«Iook  for  no  more ;  atid  the  circumstance  added,  '^  at  least,  as 
an  orator,"  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How  much 
more  compact  would  the  Sentence  have  oeen,  if  turned  thus: 
^  With  these  writings  young  divines  are  more  conversant,  than 
with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  b  v  manv  degrees,  as  an  orator 
at  least,  excelled  the  other."  In  the  followii^  Sentence,  fix>m 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  adjection  of  the  Sentence,  is  altogether 
foreign  to  it.  Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earu,  and 
Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  "  The  first,"  says  he,  "  could 
not  end  his  learned  treatise  without  a  panegyric  of  modem 
learning  in  comparison  of  the  ancient ;  and  uie  other  falls  so 
grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old  poetry,  and  preference  of  the 
new,  that  L  could  not  read  either  of  these  strams  without  some 
indignation ;  which  no  quality  amoi^  men  is  so  apt  to  raise 
in  me  as  self-sufficiency."  The  word  ^'  indignation  concluded 
the  Sentence ;  the  last  member,  '*  which  no  quality  among  men 
is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  splf-eufEbiency,  is  a  proposition 
altogether  new,  added  after  the  proper  close. 


LECTURE   XII. 


STBUCTUBE  OF   SENTENCES. 


Having  treated  of  Perspicuity  and  Unity,  as  necessary  to  be 
studied  in  the  Structure  of  Sentences,  I  proceed  to  the  third 

Juality  of  a  correct  Sentence,  which  I  term  Strength.  By  liiis 
mean,  such  a  disposition  of  the  several  words  and  members,  as 
shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  best  advantage ;  as  shall  render 
the  impression  which  the  period  is  designed  to  make,  most  full 
and  complete ;  and  give  every  word  and  every  member  their 
due  weight  and  force.  The  two  former  quahties  of  Perspi- 
cuity and  Unity,  are,  no  doubt,' absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  (effect;  but  more  is  still  requisite.  For  a 
Sentence  may  be  clear  enough,  it  may  also  be  compact  enough 
in  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and  yet  by  some 
unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail  m  that 
strength  or  liveliness  of  impression  which  a  more  happy  ar- 
rangement would  have  produced. 
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The  first  rule  which  T  shall  give  for  promoting  the  Strength 
of  a  sentence^  is  to  divest  it  of  all  redundant  words.  These 
may,  sometimes,  be  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  both 
of  Clearness  and  Unity ;  but  they  are  always  enfeebling.  They 
make  the  Sentence  move  along  tardy  and  encumbered ; 

Est  brevitate  opus,  at  cumt  BeDteotia,  nen  se 
Iropedtit  verbis,  lassias  onenntibus  aures.* 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some 
importance  to  the  meaning  of  a  Sentence,  always  spoil  it.  They 
cannot  be  superfluous  wiuiout  being  hurtful.  "  Obstat,"  says 
Quinctilian,  "  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  All  titiat  can  be  easily 
tupplied  in  the  mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus  : 
'^  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of 
it,"  is  better  language  than  to  say,  ^'  Being  content  with  deserv- 
ing a  triumph,  he  r^sed  the  honour  of  it.  I  consider  it,  there- 
fore, as  one  of  the  most  useful  exercises  of  correction,  upon 
reviewing  what  we  have  written  or  composed,  to  contract  that 
round-about  method  of  expression,  and  to  lop  off  those  useless 
excrescences  which  are  conmionly  found  in  a  Grst  draught 
Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we  shall  always 
find  our  Sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when  thus 
retrenched ;  provided  always,  that  we  run  not  into  the  extreme 
of  pruning  so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to 
style.  For  here,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium. 
Some  regard,  though  not  the  princi{MJ,  must  be  had  to  fullness 
and  swelling  of  sound.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround 
and  shelter  the  fruit. 

Ab  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of 
redundant  members.  As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new 
idea^  so  eveiy  member  ought  to  contain  a  new  thought.  Op- 
posed to  this,  stands  the  fault  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  tne 
last  member  of  a  period  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the 
former,  or  the  repetition  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For 
example ;  speaking  of  Beauty,  ^^  The  very  first  discovery  of  it,^ 
says  Mr.  Addison,  "  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  ioy,  and 
spreads  delight  through  all  its  faculties.'^  (No.  412.)  And  else- 
where, ''  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  the  divine  works  with 
coldness  or  indifference,  or  to  survey  so  inany  beauties,  without 
a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency,"  TNo.  41o.)  In  both  these 
instances,  little  or  nothing  is  added  Dy  the  second  member  of  the 
Sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in  the  first:  And 
though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  Author  as  Mr. 
Addison,  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  period,  may  palliate 
9Qch  negligences ;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed  from 
this  proliuty,  appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful. 

*  *'  Cuucise  your  tlictfon,  let  your  sense  be  clear, 

^or  wiih  n  wjbiglit  of  worJs  fatigve  ibe  e^r."  Francis. 
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The  attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when 
words  are  multiplied  withoat  a  corresponding  multiplication  of 
ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  give,  for 
promoting  the  Strength  of  a  Sentence,  is,  to  attend  particuhurlj 
to  the  use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed 
for  transition  and  connexion.  These  littie  words,  but,  and, 
which,  whose,  where,  &c  are  frequentiy  the  most  important  words 
of  any  ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  Sentences 
turn,  and,  of  course,  much  both  of  their  gracefulness  and  strength 
must  depend  upon  such  particles.  The  varieties  in  usin^  them 
are,  indeed,  so  infinite,  that  no  particular  system  of  rtues  re- 
specting them  can  be  given.  Attention  to  the  practice  of  tiie 
most  accurate  writers,  joined  with  frequent  trials  of  tiie  dif- 
ferent effects,  produced  by  a  different  usage  of  those  particles, 
must  here  direct  us.*  Some  observations  I  shall  mention,  which 
have  occurred  to  me  as  useful^  without  pretending  to  exhaust 
the  subject 

What  is  called  splitting  of  partidea^  or  separating  a  preposi- 
tion from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided. 
As  if  I  should  say,  **  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from, 
yet  it  may  often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune." 
In  such  instances  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain  from  the  revulsion,  oc 
violent  separation  of  two  things,  which,  by  their  natture,  should 
be  closely  united.  We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  tbouffht ;  being 
obliged  to  rest  for  a  little  on  the  preposition  of  itself,  whidi»  at 
the  same  time,  -carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  pro- 
per substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative 
particles,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this :  *' There 
IS  nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of 
Language."  In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a  propo- 
sition to  which  we  demand  particukr  attention,  this  sort  of  style 
is  yery  proper ;  but  in  the  ordinary  current  of  discourse^  it  is 
better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and  shortiy :  ^*  Nothing 
disrasts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  Language." 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  ^lative,  in  a 
phrase  of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  the 
meaning  can  be  understood  without  it  As,  **  The  man  I  love." 
— *'  The  dominions  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we  made." 
But  tiiough  this  elliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is  allowable 
in  conversation  and  epistolarj^  writing,  yet,  in  all  writings  of  a 
serious  or  dignified  kind,  it  is  ungracefoL  There  the  Relative 
should  always  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  ccmstruction 
filled  up :  "  The  man  whom  I  love. — "  The  dominions  Which  we 
possessed,  and  the  conquests  which  we  made." 

With  regard  to  the  Copulative  Particle,  and,  which  occurs  so 

*  On  this  bead  Dr.  Lowth's  Shorl  Totroductioo  to  fingltsh  Grammar  desenrea  to  be 
ooniolted  ;  wbera  levenl  nioeliea  of  the  Language  are  weU  pointed  out. 
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firequently  In  all  kinds  of  compositiony  several  observations  are  to 
be  made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of 
it  enfeebles  style*  It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect  as  the  frequent 
use  of  the  vulgar  phrase,  and  so,  when  one  is  telling  a  story 
in  common  conversation.  We  shall  take  a  sentence  from  Sir 
William  Temple,  for  an  instance.  He  is  speaking  of  the  refine- 
ment of  the  French  Language :  '*  The  acaidemy  set  up  by  Car- 
dinal Bichdieu,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and 
to  divert  them  from  ];aking  into  his  politics  and  ministry,  brought 
this  into  vogue ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been 
wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of  their  Stvle  and  Langua^: 
and,  indeed,  with  such  success,  lliat  it  can  Wdly  be  equaled, 
and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  and  their  pi^pse."  Here 
are  no  fewer  than  eight  ands  in  one  Sentence.  This  agreeable 
writer  too  often  makes  his  Sentences  drag  in  this  manner,  bjr 
a  careless  multiplication  of  Copulatives.  It  is  strange  how  a 
writer  so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift  should  have  stumbled  on  bo 
improper  an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the 
foltowmg  Sentence ;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  '^  There 
is  no  talent  so  useful  towards  rising  in  the  worl<^  or  which  puts 
men  more  oat  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally 
possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  Lan- 
guage, called  Discretion ;  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,"  &c  By  the  insertion  of,  and  is,  in  place  of, 
wUch  is,  he  has  not  only  do^ed  the  sentence,  but  even  made  it 
ungrammaticaL 

Sut,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though 
the  natural  use  of  the  conjunction,  and,  be  to  join  objects  to- 
gether, and  thereby,  as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connec- 
tion more  close ;  yet  in  fact  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we 
often  mark  a  closer  connection,  a  quid^er  succession  of  objects 
than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  Longinus  makes  this 
remark ;  which,  from  many  instances,  appears  to  be  just :  '^  Y eni, 
vidi,  vici,"  *  expresses  with  more  spirit  the  rapidity  and  quick 
succession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  particles  had  been 
used*  So,  in  the  following  description  of  a  rout  in  CsBsar's 
Commentaries :  "  Nostri,  emissis  pilis,  gladiis  rem  gerunt ;  re- 
pente  post  tergum  equitatus  cemitur ',  cohortes  alisB  appropin- 
quant.  Hostes  teif;a  vertunt ;  frigientibus  equites  occurrunt ; 
fit  magna  csedea"  f    BelL  GalL  1.  7. 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to 
prevent  a  quick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we 
are  making  some  enumeration  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects 
should  appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that 
ike  mind  should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself;  in 
this  case.  Copulatives  may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage 

*  **  I  e«iDe»  I  mw,  I  conquered." 
'  t  **  Our  meD,  efter  having  discharged  their  javelina,  attack  with  tword  ia  hand :  of  a 
ndden  the  cavalry  make  their  appearance  behind ;  other  bodies  of  men  are  seen  drawing 
near ;  the  enemies  turn  their  backs  ;  the  horse  meet  them  in  their  Sight ;  a.  great 
shnghler  ensttea." 
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and  grace.  As  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  saye,  **  Such  a  man 
might  fall  a  yictim  to  power ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty, 
would  fall  with  him."  In  the  same  manner,  Cssar  describes  an 
engagement  with  the  Nenrii :  **  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ac 
proturbatis,  incredibile  celeritate  ad  flumen  decurrerunt ;  ut  pene 
uno  tempore,  et  ad  sylvas,  et  in  flumine,  et  jam  in  manibus  noe- 
tris,  hostes  viderentur."  *    Bell.  GalL  L  2. 

Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events, 
yet,  as  it  is  his  intention  to  show  m  how  many  places  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  Copulative  is  very  happily  re* 
doubled,  in  order  to  paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these 
several  places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  oases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit, 
and  when  to  redouble  the  Copulative,  is  of  considerable  import 
t^ce  to  all  who  study  eloquence.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  parti- 
cularity in  Language,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle 
should  sometimes  serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  doeely 
connected ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and 
separate  them  in  some  measure  from  each  other.  Hence,  the 
omission  of  it  is  used  to  denote  rapidity ;  and  the  repetition  of  it 
is  designed  td  retard  and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be, 
that,  in  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so 
fast  through  a  quick  succession  of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure 
to  point  out  their  connection;  it  drops  the  Copulatives  in  its 
hurry ;  and  crowds  the  whole  series  together  as  if  it  were  but 
one  object.  Whereas,  when  we  enumerate,  with  a  view  to 
aggravate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a  more  slow  and 
solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of  each  object  to  that 
which  succeeds  it ;  and  by  joining  them  together  with  several 
Copulatives,  makes  vou  perceive,  that  the  oojects,  though  con- 
nected, are  yet,  in  themselves  distinct ;  that  they  are  many,  not 
one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enumeration,  made 
b^  the  Apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight  and  distinctness  is 
given  to  each  particular  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction.  '^I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  piinci-' 

Ealities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
ei^ht,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God."  Rom.  viiL  38,  39.'  So  much  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  Copulatives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule  for  promoting  the  Strength  of  a  Sen- 
tence, which  is  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word,  or  words^  in  that 
5 lace  of  the  Sentence  where  they  wiii  make  the  fullest  impression. 
I'hat  such  capital  words  there  are  in  every  Sentence,  on  which 
the  meaning  principally  rests,  every  one  must  see ;  and  that 
these  words  should  possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place, 
is  equally  plain.  Indeed,  that  place  of  the  Sentence  where  they 
will  make  the  best  figure,  whe&er  the  bq;inning  or  the  end,  or 


*  «• 


The  enemy,  having  easily  beat  oflT  and  scattered  this  body  of  hone,  ran  down 
with  incredible  celerity  to  the  river,  so  that,  almost  at  one  moment  of  time,  they 
tppeared  to  be  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  tvoopa." 
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sometimed  eyen  the  middle,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascer- 
tained by  any  precise  rale.  This  must  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  Sentence.  Perspicuity  must  ever  be  studied  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  nature  of  our  Lan^age  allows  no  great  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  collocation.     For  the  most  part,  with  us,  the  im- 

Srtant  words  are  placed  in  the  beginmng  of  the  Sentence.  So 
r.  Addison ;  '^The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their 
full  extent,  are  not  so  m)ss  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as 
those  of  the  understanding,'*  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the  most 
plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  Sentence,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it 
out  full  at  the  dose :  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  ^*  on  whatever 
side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us  is  his 
wonderful  invention."    (Pref.  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage 
above  us,  in  this  part  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion 
which  their  Languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  the  most 
advantageous  situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in 
their  power  to  give  their  Sentences  more  force.  Milton,  in  his 
prose  works,  and  some  other  of  our  old  English  writers,  endear 
vour  to  imitate  them  in  this.  But  the  forced  constructions  which 
they  employed,  produced  obscurity ;  and  the  genius  of  our  Lan«<^ 
guage,  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken,  will  not  admit  such  liber- 
ties. Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed  this  inverted  style,  in  his 
Translation  of  Tacitus,  has,  sometimes,  done  such  violence  to  the 
Langui^e  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous ;  as  in  this  expression : 
^  Into  this  hole  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  senators."  He 
has  translated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  "  Nullum  e&  tempestate 
bellum,"  by,  "War  at  that  time  there  was  none."  However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  de^e,  our  Language 
does  admit  of  inversions ;  and  they  are  practised  with  success  by 
the  best  writers.  So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer,  "The 
praise  of  judgment  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  his 
mvention  remains  yet  unrivalled."  It  is  evident,  that,  in  order 
to  give  the  Sentence  its  due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the 
two  capital  words,  "  judCTient  and  invention,"  this  is  a  happier 
arrangement  than  if  he  had  followed  the  natural  order,  which 
was,  "  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him  the  praise  of  judg- 
ment, but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled." 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our 
Language  bears,  much  more  than  others ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for 
instance,  much  more  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  to  this  sort  of 
arrangement  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  wpearance  of 
strength,  dignity,  and  varied  harmony,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
s^le  possesses.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  Sentences 
of  his  Enquiry  into  Virtue ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not 
strictly  in  the  natural  order,  but  with  that  artificial  construction 
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which  may  give  the  period  most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice :  *^  This,  as  to  the  complete  iat- 
moral  state,  is  what  of  their  own  accord  ipen  readily  remark. 
Where  there  is  this  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apostacy  £rom 
all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are  few  who  do  not  see  and 
acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent.  Seldom  is  the  case 
misconstrued  when  at  worst.  The  misfortune  is,  that  we  look 
not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  standsi,  in  less  degrees. 
Ab  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed,'  the  greatest 
misery ;  but  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree,  diould  be  no  misery  or 
harm  at  alL  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own, 
that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner 
maimed  or  distorted ;  but  that,  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb^ 
or  to  be  imp^red  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill 
worthy  the  least  notice."  (YoL  ii.  p.  82.)  Here  is  no  violence 
done  to  the  Language,  though  there  are  many  inversions.  All 
is  stately,  and  arranged  with  art ;  which  is  the  great  chanicter- 
istic  of  this  author's  Style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a 
different  order  in  tne  construction  of  Sentences.  '^  Our  eisht  is 
the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  die  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its 
objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in 
action,  without  being  tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoy- 
ments. The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and 
confined  in  its  operations,"  &c  (Spectator,  Na  41 1.)  In  this 
strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most  natural  and  obvious 
order  of  the  Language ;  and  if,  by  this  means,  he  has  less  pomp 
and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return,  more  nature, 
more  ease  and  simplicity ;  which  are  beauties  of  a  higher  order. 

But  whetiier  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always 
a  point  of  ereat  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand 
idear  and  disentangled  from  any  other  words  that  would  dog 
them.  Thus,  when  there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
or  other  limitations,  which  the  principal  object  of  our  Sentence 
requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we  must  take  especial  care 
to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor 
to  bury  it  imder  a  load  of  circumstances.  This  will  be  made 
clearer  by  an  example.  Observe  the  arrangement  of  the  follow- 
ing Sentence,  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Advice  to  an  Author.  He 
is  speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared  with  the  ancient :  '^  If, 
whilst  they  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  advise,  and  give 
instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  formerly,  be 
esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable  among 
authors."  This  is  a  well-constnicted  Sentence.  It  contains  a 
great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  quaUfy  the 
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meaning;  onlu^  secretly^  as  welly  perhaps,  nowj  teith  iusiiee,  far-- 
merfy;  yet,  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art  as  neither  to  em- 
barrass nor  weaken  the  Sentence ;  while  that  which  is  the  capital 
object  in  it,  viz.  *'  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most 
honoorable  among  authors,"  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear 
and  detached,  and  possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose 
him  to  have  placed  the  members  of  the  Sentence  thus :  **  If, 
whilst  they  profess  to  please  only,  they  advise  and  give  instruc- 
tion secreUy,  they  may  oe  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,  with  Justice,  perhaps,  now,  as  well  as  formerly." 
Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and  the  same  sense ; 
but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as  to 
elog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplexed,  without 
grace,  and  without  strength. 

A  fourth  rule  for  constructing  Sentences  with  proper  strength, 
is,  to  make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in 
their  importance  above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is 
called  a  Climax,  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  compo- 
sition. From  what  dtuse  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident.  In 
all  things,  we  naturally  love  to  ascend  to  what  is  more  and  more 
beautiful,  rather  than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order.  Having  had 
once  some  considerable  object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain  we  are 
pulled  back  to  attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  *^  Cavendum 
est,"  says  Quinctilian,  whose  auihorilr  I  always  willingly  quote, 
^^ne  decrescat  oratio,  et  fortiori  subjimgatur  aliquid  mfirmius; 
sicut,  sacrile^io,  fur;  aut  latroni  petulaos.  Augeri  enim  debent 
sententisB  et  msurgere."  *  Of  this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of 
Sentences,  the  orations  of  Cicero  furnish  many  examples.  His 
pompous  manner  naturally  led  lum  to  study  it,  and,  generally  in 
order  to  render  the  climax  perfect,  he  makes  both  the  sense  and 
the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very  magnificent  swell.  So  in 
lus  oration  for  Muo,  speaking  of  a  design  of  Clodius's  for  assas- 
inating  Pompey :  ^  Atqui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tempus  ullum  dignum 
fuit,  certd  hsec  in  iM  caus&  summa  omnia  fuerunt.  Insidiator 
erat  in  Foro  collocatus,  atque  in  Vestibulo  ipso  Senatib;  ei  viro 
ttutem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vit&  nitebatur  salus  civitatis ;  eo 
porrd  reipublicsB  tempore,  quo  si  unus  ille  ocddisset,  non  hsec 
soliim  civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent."  The  following 
instance,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful:  *'This 
decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  maimers  to  character,  is  so 
essential  to  pnnces  in  particular,  that,  whenever  it  is  neglected, 
their  virtues  lose  a  great  de^ee  of  lustre,  and  their  defects 
acquire  much  aggravation,  ^ay  more;  by  neglecting  this 
decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a  sufficient  regard  to 

*  **  Cmn  iDiisI  be  taken  that  our  compoeitioii  tliaU  not  fall  off,  and  that  a  weaker 
eiprtPiion  shall  not  ibUow  one  of  more  strength ;  as  if,  after  sacrilege,  we  shonld  bring 
in  theft  ;  or,  haviog  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  should  subjoin  petulance.  Sentences 
ought  always  to  rise  and  grow." 
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appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them  into  failingSy 
their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  unworthy  of 
princes,  and  unworthy  of  men."    (Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.) 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  ftiU  and  oratorical 
climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  Sentences ; 
and  to  study  them  too  fiiequently,  especially  if  the  subject 
require  not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable.  But 
there  is  something  approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is  a  general 
rule  to  study,  *'ne  decrescat  oratio,"  as  Quinctilian  speaks,  '*et 
ne  fortiori  subjunsatur  aliquid  infirmius."  A  weaker  assertion 
or  proposition  should  never  come  after  a  stronger  one,  and  when 
our  Sentence  consists  of  two  members,  the  longest  should, 
generally,  be  the  concludii^  one.  There  is  a  two-fold  reason  for 
Uiis  last  direction.  Perioos  thus  divided,  are  pronounced  more 
easily ;  and  the  shortest  member  being  placed  first,  we  cany  it 
more  readily  in  our  memory  as  we  proceed  to  the  second,  and 
see  the  connexion  of  the  two  more  clearly.  Thus,  to  say, 
''  When  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,"  is  both  more  graceful 
and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  part  of  the  pro* 
position  t  '^  We  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have 
forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us."  In  general, 
it  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  con- 
struction can  be  managed  without  affectation  or  tmseasonable 
pomp.  **  If  we  rise  yet  higher,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beau- 
tifully, "  and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame, 
that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets ; 
and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk 
farther  in  those  un&thomable  depths  of  aether;  we  are  lost  in 
such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the 
magnificence  and  inunensity  of  nature."  (Spectator  Na  420.) 
Hence  follows  clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  Sentences ;  which  is,  to  avoid 
concluding  them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsideir 
rable  word.  Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrad- 
ing. There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy 
rest  chiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  is  circumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures; 
and  ouffht,  in  propriety,  to  have  the  principal  place  allotted  them. 
No  fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Boling-r 
broke's ;  "  In  their  prosperity  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of 
me;  in  their  adversity,  always."  IfVhere  nevety  and  aboaysj 
being  emphatical  words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a 
strong  impression.  But  I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  (^ 
speech,  when  introduced  as  circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of 
more  important  words.  In  such  case  thev  should  always  be 
disposed  of  in  the  least  conspicuous  parts  of  the  period;  and  sq 
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classed  with  other  words  of  gi'eater  dignity^  as  to  be  kept  in  their 
proper  secondary  station.  • 

Agreeably  to  this  rule>  we  should  always  avoid  conduding 
with  any  of  those  particles  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns — i^^ 
tOyfrom^  withy  by.  For  instance^  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say, 
'^  Avarice  is  a  crime  of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,"  than 
to  say,  '^  Avarice  is  a  crime  which  wise  men  are  often  gmlty  of." 
This  is  a  phraseology  which  all  correct  writers  shun;  and  with 
reason.  For,  besides  the  want  of  dignitv  which  arises  from 
those  monosyllables  at  the  end,  the  imagmation  cannot  avoid 
resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the  word  which  closes  the 
sentence :  and,  as  those  prepositions  have  no  import  of  their  own, 
but  only  serve  to  point  out  the  relations  of  other  words,  it  is 
disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing  on  a  word,  which 
does  not,  by  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form  any  picture  in  the 
fimcy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound 
sense,  with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad, 
yet  still  not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  period ;  such  as,  briM 
abauty  lay  hold  ofy  came  aver  tOy  clear  up,  ana  many  others  of  this 
kind;  instead  of  which^  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it 
always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the 
pronoun  ity  though  it  has  the  import  of  a  substantive  noun,  and 
mdeed  often  forces  itself  upon  us  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we 
want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence,  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided 
in  the  conclusion ;  more  especially  when  it  is  joined  with  some 
of  the  prepositions,  as  with  it,  in  ity  to  it.  In  the  following  Sen- 
tence of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is  abundantly  noMe,  the 
bad  effect  of -this  dose  is  sensible :  ^'  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in.  religion,  than 
this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the 
^rfection  ot  its  nature,  without  even  arriving  at  a  period  in  it." 
Na  111).  How  much  more  graceful  the  Sentence,  if  it  had 
been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period. 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase,  which  expresses  a 
circumstance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with 
a  bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this^  by  the  following  Sentence 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke  (Letter  on  itke  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  Eang  George  I.) :  **  Let  me,  therefore,  conclude 
by  repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament ; 
that  union  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance 
towards  this  uiiion  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun, 
so  successfully  carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected ; 
to  say  no  worse."  This  last  phrase,  to  iay  no  worscy  occasions  a 
sad  falling  off  at  the  end ;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the 
rest  of  the  Period  is  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  cliifiax, 
which  we  expect  to  find  growing  to  the  last. 

The  proper  disposition  of  sucn  circumstances  in  a  sentence  is 
often  attended  with  considerable  trouble  in  order  to  adjust  them 
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80,  as  shall  oonsist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of 
the  period.  Though  necessary  parts,  tney  are,  however,  like 
unshapely  stones  in  a  building  which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist, 
where  to  place  them  with  the  least  offence.  "  Jungantur,"  says 
Quinctilisui,  '^  quo  congruunt  maximd ;  sicut  in  structure  sazo- 
rum  rudium,  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  invenit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo 
possit  insistere."  * 

The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When  the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  dispatched,  generally 
speaking,  the  better;  that  the  more  important  and  significant 
words  may  possess  the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a 
rule  too,  never  to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but 
rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence, 
joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which  they  depend ;  provided 
that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before  directed,  not  to  clog  those  <»pital 
words  with  them.  For  instance,  when  Dean  Swift  says,  '^  What 
I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  time 

o,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought.''    (Letter  to  the 

arl  of  Oxford).  These  two  circumstances,  some  time  agoy  and 
in  conversation^  which  are  here  put  together,  would  have  had  a 
better  effect  disjoined  thus :  ''  What  I  had  the  honour  sometime 
ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conversation."  And  in 
the  following  Sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  (Remarks  on  the 
History  of  England) :  '^  A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may  be 
placed,  for  aught  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just 
m  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other  to  anarchy."  The  ammge- 
ment  would  have  been  happier  thus :  ''  A  monarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  just  in  the  middle  point,"  &c. 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
Sentence ;  which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  Sentence  where 
two  things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where 
either  a  resemblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ; 
some  resemblance,  in  the  language  and  construction,  should  be 
preserved.  For  when  the  thmgs  themselves  correspond  to  each 
other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  corresponding  too. 
We  are  disappointed  when  it  is  otherwise ;  and  the  comparison^ 
or  contrast,  appears  more  imperfect. 

Thus,  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  ''The  laughers  will  be  for 
those  who  have  most  wit;  the  serious  ^urt  of  mankind  for  those 
who  have  most  reason  on  their  side."  (Dissert,  on  Parties,  Pref.) 
The  opposition  would  have  been  more  complete  if  he  had  said ; 
''  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious 
for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side."     The  following 

*  Let  them  be  imerted  wherever  the  happiest  plaee  for  them  ctn  be  fouml ;  is,  in  a 
stractura  compoied  of  rough  Btones,  there  are  alvrnyt  places  where  the  most  imitndar 
and  unshapely  may  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  can  be  joined,  and  some  \mam 
on  which  it  anay 
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passage  firom  Mr.  Pope's  Preface  to  lus  Homer,  fiiUy  exem- 
plifies the  rule  I  am  now  giving:  Homer  was  the  greater 
genius ;  Virgil  the  better  artist :  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the 
man ;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  com- 
manding impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majestj. 
Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with 
a  careful  magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his 
riches  with  a  sudden  overflow ;  Viigil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks, 

with  a  constant  stream. And  when  we  look  upon  their 

machines,  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors, 
shaking  OWmpus,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the 
heavens;  Vu^,  like  the  same  power  in  his  oenevolence,  coun- 
selling with  the  gods,  laying  plans. for  empires,  and  ordering  his 
whole  creation.'' — Periods  thus  constructed,  when  introduced 
with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  often,  have  a  sensible 
beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying  our  attention  to  this 
beauty  too  fiir.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it.  If 
such  a  construction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  Sentences,  it 
leads  to  a  disagreeable  uniformity ;  produces  a  remlarly  return- 
ing dink  in  the  period,  which  tires  the  ear ;  and  pudnly  discovers 
affectation.  Among  the  ancients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty 
in  this  respect;  and,  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best 
critics,  particularly  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  he  is  severely 
censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  Sentences,  consi- 
dered, with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of 
Perspicuity,  Unity,  and  Strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  insisted  fully,  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  it  is  a  subject 
which,  by  its  nature,  can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  sub- 
jected more  to  precise  rule,  than  many  other  subjects  of  criticism ; 
and  next,  because  it  appears  to  me  of  considerable^  importance 
and  tise. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions,  which  I  have  been 
recommending,  may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect,  upon 
Writing  and  Style,  is  much  greater  than  might,  at  first,  be 
imagined.  A  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  a  Period,  clearly, 
neaSy,  and  happily  arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impres- 
sion on  the  mina  than  one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed.  Every 
one  feels  this  upon  a  comparison :  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in 
one  sentence,  now  much^more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  compo- 
sition, that  is  made  up  of  such  Sentences. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and 
into  which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  com- 
municate, in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which 
we  mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrange- 
ment that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most 
advantage,  strikes  us  as  beaulifiil.  To  this  point  have  tended  all 
the  rules  I  have  given.    And  indeed,  dia  men  always  think 
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dearly^  and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fiilly  masters  of  the 
Language  in  which  they  write,  there  would  be  occi^ion  for  few 
rules.  Their  sentences  would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those 
properties  of  Precision,  Unity,  and  Strength,  which  I  have 
recommended.  For  we  may  rest  assured,  that,  whenever  we 
express  ourselves  ill,  there  is,  besides  the  mismanagement  of 
Language,  for  the  most  iMurt,  some  mistake  in  our  manner  of 
conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  sen- 
tences, are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  embairassed, 
obscure,  and  feeble  thought  lliought  and  language  act  and 
re-act  upon  each  other  mutually^  -  Logic  and  Rhetoric  have  here, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion;  and  he  that  is 
learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order ;  an 
observation  which  alone  will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we 
have  bestowed  on  this  subject. 
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LECTURE  xni. 

StBUCtURE  OF   sentences. — HARMONY. 

HiVHERTO  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  their 
meaning,  under  the  heads  of  Perspicuity,  Unity,  and  Strength. 
We  are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  tneir 
harmony,  or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality 
belonging  to  them  that  I  proposed  to  treat  of. 

Souna  is  a  quality  mucn  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must 
not  be  disregwled.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of 
conveyance  for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  consi- 
derable connexion  between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sound  which  conveys  it.  Pleasing  ideas  can 
hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  harsh  and 
disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagination  revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears 
them  uttered.  ''Nihil,"  says  Quinctilian,  ''potest  intrare  in 
affectum  quod  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo  statim  offendit."* 
Music  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men  to  prompt  and 
facilitate  certain  emotions ;  insomuch,  that  there  are  hardly  any 
dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  others,  but  certain  sounw 
may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tending  to 
promote  them.  Now,  Language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  this  power  of  music;  a  circumstance  which 
must  needs  heighten  our  idea  of  Language  as  a  wonderful 
^  invention.  Not  content  with  shnply  interpreting  our  ideas  to 
others,  it  can  give  them  those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding 

^  **  Nothing  c«n  enter  inta  the  affections,  which  itamblei  at  the  thieshold,  by 
offending  the  ear." 
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sounds ;  and  to  the  pleasure  of  conununicated  thought,  can  add 
the  new  and  separate  pleasure  of  melody. 

In  the  Harmony  of  Periods,  two  thmgs  may  be  considered. 
First,  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any 
particular  expression :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become 
expressive  of  the  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common ;  the 
second,  the  higher  beauty. 

First,  Let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  pro* 
perty  of  a  well-constructed  Sentence :  and,  as  it  was  of  prose 
sentences  we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  them  under  this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction 
in  proee^  it  is  plain  will  depend  upon  two  things;  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  arrangement  of  them. 

I  b^n  with  the  choice  of  words ;  on  which  head  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  fri- 
volous detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or 
rimple  isounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.  It  is  evident  that 
wonis  are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  of 
smooth  and  liquid  soimds,  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture 
of  vowels  and  consonants ;  Mrithout  too  many  harsh  consonants 
rubbing  agunst  each  other;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  suc- 
cession^ to  cause  a  hiatus  or  disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth. 
It  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that,  whatever  sounds 
are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  proportion,  harsh 
and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give  softness;  consonants, 
strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  music  of  Lanmiage 
requires  a  just  proportion  of  both;  and  will  be  hurt,  will  be 
rendered  either  grating  or  effeminate,  by  an  excess  of  either. 
Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
syllables. They  please  it  by  the  composition  or  succession  of 
sounds  which  they  present  to  it;  and  accordingly  the  most 
musical  Languages  aoound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any 
length,  those  are  the  most  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly 
either  upon  long  or  short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  them ;  such  as  repent,  produce^  velocity ,  celerity,  in- 
dependent, impetuasify. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  Harmony  which  results  from 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  Period, 
is  more  complex,  and  of  greater  nicetv.  For  let  the  words 
themselves  be  ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if 
they  be  ill  disposed,  the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost. 
In  the  harmomous  structure  and  disposition  of  Periods,  no  writer 
whatever,  ancient  or  modem,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  studied 
this  with  care;  and  was  fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he 
calls,  the  "  Plena  ac  numerosa  oratio."  We  need  only  open  his 
writings  to  find  instances  that  will  render  the  effect  of  musical 
Langnase  sensible  to  every  ear.  What,  for  example,  can  be 
more  fcSl,  round,  and  swelling,  than  the  following  Sentence  of 
the  fourth  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  "  Cogitate  quantis  labori- 
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bus  fundatum  imperium,  quant&  virtute  stabilitam  libertatem, 
quanta  Doorum  beni^nitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortmtafl,  una 
nox  pene  delerit."  In  Englieb^  we  may  take  for  an  instance  of 
musical  Sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  treatise  on 
Education:  ^' We  shair conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious 
indeed,  at  the  first  ascent ;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full 
of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  Every  thing  in 
this  sentence  conspires  to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words 
are  happily  chosen ;  full  of  liquids  and  soft  sounds ;  laborious, 
smooth,  green,  goodly ,  melodious,  charming:  and  these  words  so 
artfully  arranged,  that  were  we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any 
one  of  them,  we  should,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
suffering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how  finely  the  members  of  the 
Period  swell  one  above  another.  *^  So  smooth,  so  green," — '^  so 
full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side ;" — 
till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise,  is  conducted  to  that 
full  close  on  which  it  rests  wiSi  pleasure ; — *'  that  the  harp  of 
Oipheus  was  not  more  charming." 

The  structure  of  Periods,  then,  beinff  susceptible  of  a  vezy 
sensible  melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be.  How  this  melodions 
structure  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what 
laws  is  it  regulated?  And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety 
of  rules.  For  here  they  have  entered  into  a  very  minute  and 
particular  detail,  more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head 
that  regards  Language.  They  hold,  that  to  prose,  as  well  as  to 
verse,  Siere  belong  certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such 
as  can  be  ascertained  by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the 
feet,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  tne  succession  of  long  and 
short  syllables  which  should  enter  into  the  different  members  of  a 
sentence,  and  to  show  what  the  effect  of  each  of  these  will  be. 
Wherever  they  treat  of  the  Structure  of  Sentences,  it  is  always 
the  music  of  l^em  that  makes  the  principal  object.  Cicero  and 
Quinctilian  are  full  of  this.  The  other  qualities  of  Precision^ 
Unity,  and  Strength,  which  we  consider  as  of  great  importance^ 
they  handle  slightly ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  "junctura  et 
numerus,^  the  modulation  and  harmony,  there  they  are  copious. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  one  of  the  most  judicious  critics  of  an- 
tiquity, has  written  a  treatise  on  the  Composition  of  Words  in 
a  SerUencs^  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musical  effect. 
He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four  things : 
first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds ;  secondly,  in  the  oom- 
pofiilion  of  sounds;  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet;  thirdly,  in 
change  or  variety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the 
sense.  On  all  these  points,  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and 
refinement,  and  is  very  worthy  of  being  consulted ;  though, 
were  one  now  to  write  a  book  on  the  Structure  of  Sentence^ 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject  treated  of  in  a  more  extent 
sive  manner. 
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In  modem  tlmes^  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure 
of  discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied :  and  indeed, 
for  several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The 
reasons  it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not 
following  the  tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject, 
and  to  show  how  it  has  come  to  pass^  that  a  part  of  composition, 
which  once  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much 
less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  Languages,  I  mean  the  Greek 
and  the  Boman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the 
graces  and  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables 
were  more  fixed  and  determined ;  their  words  were  longer  and 
more  sonorous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  terminations  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  both  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  liquid 
sounds,  and  freed  them  from  that  multiplicity  of  little  auziUary 
words  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ;  and,  what  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  the  inversions  which  their  Languages 
aUowed,  gave  them  the  ]^ower  of  placing  their  words  in  what* 
ever  order  was  mest  suited  to  a  musical  arrangement.  AH 
these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  above  us,  for 
Harmony  of  Period. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  the  former  espe- 
cially, were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we ;  their 
Snius  was  more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech, 
usic  is  knovm  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them 
than  it  is  with  us ;  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  to  a 
greater  variety  of  objects.  Several  learned  men,  particularly 
the  Ahh6  du  Bos,  in  his  Beflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting, 
have  clearly  proved,  that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  an- 
cients, both  tneir  tragedies  and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of 
music  Whence  the  Modes  fecit^  and  the  Tibm  dextris  et  sinis^ 
irisi  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  Terence's  Plays.  All  sort  of 
decbunation  and  public  speaking  was  carried  on  by  them  in  a 
much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among  us.  It  approached  to  a 
kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the  Athenians,  there 
was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  Melody ;  or  a  particular  mea- 
sure prescribed  to  the  public  officers,  in  which  they  were  to  pro- 
mulgate the  laws  to  the  people;  lest  by  reading  them  with 
improper  tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt.  Among 
the  Bomans,  there  is  a  notc^  story  of  C.  Gracchus,  wnen  he  was 
declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musician  standing  at  his  back» 
in  order  to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.  Even 
when  pronouncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  b;^  which 
he  innamed  the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Bome  against  the 
other,  this  attention  to  the  music  of  Speech,  was,  in  those  times, 
it  seems,  thought  necessary  to  success.  Quinctilian,  though  he 
condemns  the  excess  of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a 
''  cantus  obscurior'^  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence 
that  variety  of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we 
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find  marked  Upon  the  Greek  syllables^  to  express,  not  the  quan- 
tity of  them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to  be  spoken,  the 
application  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though 
the  Romans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it 
appears  from  Quinctilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronun- 
ciation: *^  Quantum  quaky  says  he,  *' comparantes  gravi,  in- 
terrogantes  acuto  tenore  concludunt."  As  music,  then,  was  an 
object  much  more  attended  to  in  Speech,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  than  it  is  with  us ;  as,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking, 
they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes,  of  tones,  or  in- 
flexions of  voice,  than  we  use ;  this  is  one  dear  reason  of  their 
paying  a  great  attention  to  that  construction  of  Sentences,  which 
might  best  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  further  known,  that  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of 
their  Languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  tnem,  the 
musical  arrangement  of  Sentences,  dia,  in  fiu^t,  produce  a 
greater  effect  in  public  speaking  among  them,  than  it  could 
possibly  do  in  any  modem  oration ;  another  reason  why  it  de- 
served to  be  more  studied.  Cicero,  in  kA&  treatise  entitled 
Oratory  tells  us,  *^  Conciones  saepe  exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba 
aptd  cecidissent.  Id  enim  e^ectant  aures.*^  And  he  gives  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  an  harmonious  period  upon 
a  whole  assembly,  from  a  Sentence  of  one  of  Carbo's  Orations, 
spoken  in  his  hearing.  The  sentence  was,  **  Patris  dictum 
sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprobravit. "  By  means  of  the 
sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us,  '^Tantus  clamor  concio- 
nis  excitatus  est,  ut  prorsus  admirabile  esset."  He  makes 
us  remark  the  feet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  power  of  the  melody;  and  shows  how,  by 
altering  the  collocation,  the  whole  effect  would  be  lost;  as 
thus :  **  Patris  dictum  sapiens  comprobravit  temeritas  filii.'* 
Now,  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  Sentence  is  extremely 
musical,  and  would  be  agreeable  at  this  day,  to  an  audience,  yet 
I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  Sentence,  equally  harmonious, 
would  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect  on  a  British 
audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderful  applause  and  admiration, 
as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of  Carbo  produced.  Our  northern  ears 
are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The  melody  of  Speech  has  less 
power  over  us;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  of 
uttering  words.  Speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  less 
melody  than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans^f 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  tiie  harmonious  structure  of 

*  "  I  have  often  been  witnen  to  borate  of  exdametion  in  the  publie  tisemblieey 
when  sentences  closed  miisicellyy  for  that  is  a  pleasure  which  the  ear  eipects." 

t  "  In  Tenu  qoidem,  theatra  tota  exclamant  si  fuit  ona  syOaba  ant  brevior  aut 
longiOT.  Nee  vero  mnltitudo  pedis  novit,  nee  ullos  numeroe  tenet ;  nee  illud  quod 
offendit,  aut  vai,  ayt  in  quo  ofiendat,  intelligit ;  et  tamen  omniom  longitudinum  et  ore* 
vitalum  in  sonis,  sicut  acutamm.  graviumque  vocum,  judicium  ipsa  nature  in  auribus 
nostris  collocaTit."  Cicsno,  Orator,  &  61. 
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our  Sentenoes,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations*  The 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics,  on  this  head,  had  mis* 
led  some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our 
Tongue;  and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  regulated  by 
Spondees,  and  Trochees,  and  Iambus's  and  Pasons,  and  other 
metrical  feet.  But,  first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or, 
at  least,  can  be  measured  very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this 
kind.  For  the  quantity,  the  lengtn  and  diortness  of  our  sylla- 
bles, is  far  from  being  so  fixed  and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Boman  tongues;  but  very  often  left  arbitrary, 
and  determined  by  the  emphasis  and  the  sense.  Next,  though 
our  prose  could  saxmi  of  such  metrical  regulation,  yet  from  our 
plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sort  of  discourse,  the  efiect 
would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  nor  be  relished  with  so 
much  pleasure,  as  among  the  Gfreeks  and  Bomans :  And,  lastly, 
this  whole  doetrine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of  prose, 
even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves,  is, 
in  truth,  in  a  great  measure  loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitely 
more  attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  modems. 
But  though  they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in 
practice.  If  we  consult  Cicero's  Orator,  where  this  point  is  dis- 
cussed with  the  most  minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these 
ancient  critics  differed  from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper 
for  the  condlusion,  and  other  parts  of  a  Sentence:  and  how 
much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the  jud^^ent  of  the  ear.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  nues  concerning  this  matter, 
in  any  Language;  as  all  prose  composition  must  be  allowed 
to  run  loose  in  its  numbers ;  and,  according  as  the  tenor  of  a 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  Sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

But,  although  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  arrangement 
cannot  be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am^  far  from  thinking,  that 
it  is  a  quality  to  be  neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary, 
I  hold  its  effect  to  be  very  considerable;  and  that  every 
one  who  studies  to  write  with  grace,  much  more  who  seekig 
to  pronounce  in  public  with  success,  will  be  obliged  to  attend 
to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is  his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention 
and  practice,  that  must  chiefly  direct  him.  For  any  rules 
that  can  be  given,  on  this  subject,  are  yery  general  Some  rules, 
however,  there  are,  which  may  be  of  use  to  form  the  ear  to  the 
proper  hiarmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed  to  mention  such  as  ap- 
pear to  me  the  most  inateriaL 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  of  a  Sentence 
chiefly  depends.  These  are,  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
several  members  of  it ;  and,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that, 
whateyer  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  Speech,  always 
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sounds  ^teful  to  the  ear.  Wliile  a  period  is  going  on,  the 
termination  of  each  of  its  members  forms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in 
pronouncing :  and  these  rests  should  be  so  distributed,  as  to  make 
the  course  of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should 
fall  at  such  distances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to 
each  other.  This  [will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  The 
following  sentence  is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson:  **  This  dis* 
course  concerning  the  easiness  of  God's  commands  does,  all 
along,  suppose  and  acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  the  first  en- 
trance upon  a  religious  course ;  except  only  in  those  persons  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religion  by  the  easy 
and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  yui^uous  education."  Here 
there  is  no  harmony ;  nay,  there  is  some  degree  of  harshness 
and  unpleasantness ;  owing  principally  to  this,  that  there  is,  pro- 
perly, no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  Sentence,  falling 
Detwixt  the  two  members  into  which  it  is  divided ;  each  of  which 
is  so  long,  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  breath  in 
pronouncing  it. 

Observe  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the 
following  Sentence,  &om  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  alon^,  and 
the  graceful  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  .He  is 
speaking  sarcastically  of  man :  '^  But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride 
is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge, 
he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  about  him,  as 
far  as  he  can,  he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when 
he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean; 
when  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever 
can,  shoot  better  or  beyond  it.  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be 
the  certain  measure  of  truth ;  and  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is 
possible  in  nature."*  Here  every  thing  is,  at  once,  easy  to  the 
breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear;  and,  it  is  this  sort  of  flowing 
measure,  this  regular  and  proportional  division  of  the  members 
of  his  Sentences,  which  renders  Sir  William  Temple's  style 
always  agreeable.  I  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
Sentence,  with  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at  intervals  too 
apparently  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savoiu*  of  affectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  Close  or  Cadence  of 
the  whole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible 
to  the  ear,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Quinctilian :  **  Non 
igitur  durum  sit,  neque  abruptum,  quo  animi,  velut,  respirant  ac 
reficiuntur.     Hcec  est  sedes  orationis ;  hoc  auditor  expectat ;  hie 

*  Or  this  insttnoe. — He  is  addressing  himself  to  Lady  Esiei,  upon  the  death  of  her 
child  :  "  I  was  once  in  hope,  that  what  was  so  violent  could  not  he  long :  But,  when  I 
observed  your  grief  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  to  increase,  like  a  stream,  the 
l^her  it  ran  ;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  to  threaten 
no  less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  fire,  I  could  no  longer  forbear  this 
endeavour,  nor  end  it  without  begging  of  you,  for  God's  sake  and  for  your  own,  for  your 
children  and  your  friends,  your*country  and  your  family,  that  you  would  no  longer 
abandon  yourself  to  a  dtsoonsolate  passion  ;  but  that  you  would,  at  lensth,  awaken  your 
piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  the  invincible  spint  of  the  Percys, 
that  never  yet  shrunk  at  any  disaster." 
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laus  omnia  dedamat"*  The  only  important  rule  that  can  be 
given  here,  ifl»  that  when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the 
sound  should  be  made  to  grow  to  the  last ;  the  longest  members 
of  the  period,  and  the  fullest  and  most  sonorous  words,  should 
be  reserved  to  the  conclusion.  As  an  example  of  this,  the 
following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's  may  be  given :  ''  It  fills  the 
mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas ;  con- 
verses with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance ;  and  continues 
the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its 
proper  enjoyments.''  Every  reader  must  be  sensible  of  a  beauty 
here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  the  members  and  pauses,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded,  and  conducted  to 
a  full  and  harmonious  dose. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observed  to  take  place  with 
respect  to  significancy ;  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end  always  hurts 
greatly.  For  this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words, 
are  as  ungracious  to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly 
showed  they  were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expression.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have  here 
a  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear, 
seems  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  meaning;  and  that  which 
really  degrades  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  this  primary  effect, 
appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How  disagreeable  is  the 
following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the  Trinity :  '^  It  is 
a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly 
adore  the  depth  of."  And  how  easily  might  it  have  been  mended 
by  this  transposition :  ^'  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of  which  we 
firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore."  In 
general,  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  dose,  in  our  language, 
requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a  long 
syUable.  Words  which  consist  mostly  of  short  syllables,  bb, 
contrary,  particular,  retrospect,  seldom  conclude  a  sentence  har- 
moniously, unless  a  run  of  long  syllables,  before,  has  rendered 
them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences,  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards 
the  end,  and  to  rest  either  on  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give 
a  discoorse  the  tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  melody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloved  with  it. 
If  we  would  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  if  we 
would  preserve  vivacity  and  strength  in  our  composition,  we 
must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our  measures.  This  regards  the 
distribution  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  cadence  of  the 
period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the 
pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow  one  another. 
Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  long  and  swelling 

*  "  Let  there  be  nothing  hanh  or  abrupt  in  the  conclusion  of  the  eentenoe,  on  which 
the  mind  paoies  and  rests.  This  is  the  most  material  pan  in  the  structure  of  Dis- 
oourse.     Vtn  every  hearer  expects  to  be  graiified ;  here  his  applauM  breaks  forth." 
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onesy  to  render  discourse  sprishtly^  as  well  as  magnifioent.  Even 
discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  departures  firom 
regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect.  Monotony  is 
the  great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of 
harmcxiious  arrangement:  and  to  have  only  one  tune  or  measure, 
is  not  much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear 
will  enable  a  writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  the 
run  of  his  Sentences  according  to  it:  which  soon  proves  disgust- 
ing. But  a  just  and  correct  ear  is  requisite  for  varying  and 
diversifying  the  melody,  and  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with 
authors,  who  are  remarkably  happy  in  this  respect. 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  Sentences  must  not  be 
neglected,  yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds ;  for  all 
appearances  of  an  author's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable ; 
especially  when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice, 
in  any  instance,  perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment 
to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the 
period,  or  fill  up  the  meloay,  carnvkmenta  numerorum^  as  Cicero 
calls  diem,  are  great  blemishes  m  writing.  They  are  childish 
and  puerile  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more 
in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the 
beauty  of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  well  as 
sound;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is  expressed  with  clear- 
ness, force,  and  dignity,  it  wiU  seldom  happen  out  tiie  words  will 
strike  the  ear  a^eably ;  at*  least,  a  very  moderate  attention  is 
all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of  such  a  period 
pleasing :  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often  no  other, 
than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After  all 
the  labour  which  Qumctilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures 
of  prose,  he  comes,  at  last,  with  his  usuu  ^ood  sense,  to  this 
conclusion :  ^^  In  universum,  si  sit  necesse,  durum  potiiis  atque 
asperam  compositionem  maUm  esse,  <^uam  effeminatam  ac  ener- 
vem,  qualis  apud  multos.  Idedque,  vmcta  quasdam  de  industria 
sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  videantur ;  neque  ullum  idoneum 
aut  aptum  verbum  prsstermittamus,  grati&  lenitatis."*  Lib. 
ix.  c.  4. 

Cicero^  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
patterns  of  a  harmoilious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  too 
visible ;  and  the  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from 
his  strength.  That  noted  close  of  his,  es^e  videcOur^  which,  in 
the  Oration  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  occurs  eleven  times,  exposed  him 
to  censure  among  his  contemporaries.  We  must  observe,  how* 
ever,  in  defence  of  this  great  Orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
union  in  his  style,  of  harmony  with  ease,  which  is  always  a  great 

*  '*  Upon  the  whole,  I  would  ntber  choose  that  composition  should  appear  rough  and 
harsh,  if  that  he  necessary,  than  that  it  should  be  enervated  and  effeminate,  such  as  we 
find  the  style  of  too  many,  .  Some  sentences,  therefore,  which  we  have  studiouslv 
formcii  into  melody,  should  be  thrown  loose,  that  they  may  not  seem  too  much  laboured ; 
nor  ought  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  expressive  word,  for  the  sake  of  smoothing  a 
period." 
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beauty ;    and  if  his  harmony  be  studied^  that  study  appears  to 
have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  dassics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for 
musical  arrangement.  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has 
very  finely-turned  periods ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged 
a  liberty  of  inversion,  whidi  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to 
purity  of  style :  and  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be 
more  stately  and  sonorous,  yet  it  gave  ihem  too  much  of  a 
Latinized  construction  and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  correct  in  his  numbers.  As  his  ear  - 
was  delicate,  he  has  attended  to  music  in  all  his  sentences;  and 
he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the 
monotony  into  which  writers,  who  study  the  grace  of  sound,  are 
very  apt  to  fall :  having  diversified  his  periods  with  great  variety. 
Mr.  Addison  has  also  much  harmony  in  his  style;  more  easj  and 
smooth,  but  less  varied  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  WilHam 
Temple  is,  in  general,  very  flowing  and  agreeable.  Archbishop 
Tillotson  is  too  often  careless  and  languid ;  and  is  much  outdone 
by  Bi^op  AtteAury  in  the  music  o?  his  periods.  Dean  Swift 
despised  musical  arrangement  altogether. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation, 
in  generaL  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  hidier  beauty  of  this 
kind ;  the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  was  no  more 
than  a  simple  accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear ;  the  latter  sup- 
poses a  peculiar  expression  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark 
two  degrees  of  it :  First,  the  current^  of  sound,  adapted  to  the 
tenor  of  a  discourse  :  next,  a  particular  resemblance  effected 
between  some  object,  and  the  sounds  that  are  employed  in  de- 
scribing it. 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenor 
of  a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence 
with  our  ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of  artificial  asso- 
ciations* Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound 
continued,  imprints  on  our  Style  a  certain  character  and  ex- 
pression. Sentences  constructed  with  the  Ciceronian  fulness 
and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  is  important,  magni- 
ficent, sedate  ;  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  such  a  course 
of  sentiment  assumes.  But  thev  suit  no  violent  passion,  no 
eager  reasoning,  no  fanuliar  admress.  These  always  require 
measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And,  there- 
fore, to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  demands, 
is  a  very  important  rule  in  oratory.  No  one  tenor  whatever, 
supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  eSect  from  satiety,  will  answer 
to  all  different  compositions;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
same  composition,  it  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and 
an  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words 
of  a  tender  lovensong  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe  how  finely  the  following  Sentence  of  Cicero  is 
adapted,  to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state : 
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'' Etsi  homini  nihil  est  magis  optandom  quam  prospein,  SBQiiar 
bilis^  perpetuaque  fortuna,  secundo,  yita  sine  ulla  affensioiie 
cnrsu ;  taineii,  si  mihi  tranquilla  et  placata  omnia  fuissent,  incre- 
dibili  quftdam  et  pene  diving  qua  nunc  vestro  beneficio  fruor, 
IffititieB  Yoluptate  caruissem.''*  Nothing  was  ever  more  perfect 
in  its  kind:  it  paints,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  the  ear.  But  who 
would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had  employed  such  periods,  or 
such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighinj^  against  Mark  Antony,  or 
Catiline  ?  What  is  re(][uisite,  ihererore,  is,  that  we  previously 
fix,  in  our  mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  ^nenJ  tone  of  sound  which 
suits  our  subject ;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to  ex- 
press, most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  commonly 
vent  themselves,  whether  round  and  smooth,  or  stately  ana 
solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt.  This 
general  idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods :  to 
speak  in  the  style  of  music,  must  ^ve  us  the  key  note,  must 
form  the  ground  of  the  melody ;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts, 
according  as  either  our  sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requi- 
site for  producing  a  suitable  variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible 
have  often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject 
Grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects  undoubtedly  require  such 
an  arrangement  of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables ;  and, 
particulany,  they  require  the  dose  to  rest  upon  such.  The  veiy 
first  verses  of  the  Bible  are  remarkable  for  this  melody :  "  In 
the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  and  the 
earth  was  without  form,  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."  Several  other  passages,  particularly  some  of  the 
Psalms,  afibrd  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious 
construction.  Any  composition  that  rises  considerably  above 
the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  such  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and 
panegyrical  characters,  naturally  runs  into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may 
be  a  more  particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by 
means  of  resembling  sounds.     This  can  be  sometimes  aocom:- 

Slished  in  prose  composition;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint 
e^e ;  nor  is  it  so  much  e:i^ected  fliere.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it 
is  looked  for;  where  attention  to  sound  is  more  demanded,  and 
where  the  inversions  and  liberties  of  poetical  style  give  us  a 
greater  command  of  sound ;  assisted,  too,  by  the  versification^ 
and  that  cantus  obscurior^  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  in  read- 
ingpoetry.     This  requires  a  little  more  illustration. 

one  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing, 
chiefly,  three  classes  of  objects ;  first,  other  sounds ;  secondly, 
motion ;  and,  thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

^^  Ont.  ad  Qttiritaiy  poft  Reditum. 
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First,  I  Bay,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a 
resemblance  of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe ;  such 
as,  the  noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring 
of  streams.  This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty. 
For  the  medium  through  which  we  imitate,  here,  is  a  natuml 
one ;  soimds  represented  by  other  sounds ;  and  between  ideas  of 
the  same  sense,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great 
art  is  required  in  a  poet,  when  he  is  describing  sweet  and  soft 
sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  haye  most  liquids  and 
yowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is  describing  harsh 
sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllables  which  are 
of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  structure  of  lan- 
guage assists  him ;  for,  it  wiU  be  found,  that  in  most  languages, 
the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  carry 
some  affinity  to  the  soimd  which  they  signify ;  as  with  us,  the 
whistUnff  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of  msects,  the  hiss  of  serpents, 
the  crash  of  falling  timber,  and  many  other  instances,  where  the 
word  has  been  plamly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  I 
shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  m>m  Milton, 
taken  from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound 
made,  in  the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Hell ;  in  the 
other,  by  the  opening  of  those  of  Heayen.  The  contrast  between 
the  two,  displays  to  great  adyantage,  the  poet*s  art.  The  first 
is  the  opening  of  HeU's  gates : 

On  a  sadden,  open  By, 
With  impetnoua  leooil,  and  jarrioe  sound, 
Th^  mferna]  doon ;  and  on  their  oinget  grata 
Hazah  thondar.  B.  i. 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other : 

Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  eve^daring  gates,  hannonioos  sound , 
On  golden  binges  turning.  B.  ii. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso's  Gierusalenmie,  has 
been  often  admired,  on  account  of  the  imitation  effected  by  sound 
of  the  thing  represented: 

Cbiama  gli  babilalor  da  I'ombre  eleme 

II  rauoo  stton  de  la  Tartarea  tromba : 

Treinan  le  spadose  atre  caveme, 

Et  Taer  cieco  a  ^uel  rumor  rimbomba ; 

Ni  stridoido  ooai  de  la  supeme 

Rcgioni  dele  cielo,  il  iblgor  piomba  } 

Ne  si  soossa  giammai  la  terra, 

Quand  i  Tapori  in  sen  gravida  serra.        Cakt.  IV.  Stanz.  4. 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often 
employed  to  imitate,  is.  Motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow,  yiolent  or 
gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied  with  effort. 
Though  there  be  no  natural  affinitjr  between  sound  of  any  kind, 
and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination  there  is  a  strong  one ;   as 
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appears  from  the  connexion  between  music  and  dancing.  And 
therefore,  here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  sive  us  a  lively  idea 
of  the  kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  oj  means  of  sounds 
which  correspond,  in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long 
syUables  naturally  giye  the  impression  of  slow  emotion  ;  as  in 
this  line  of  Virgil : 

Olli  inter  ute  migiia  vi  brachia  toUoiit. 

A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the 
mind;  as, 

Qaadrupedaiite  pntrem  fonita  quatit  nogula  eaiDpuin. 

Both  Homer  and  Yir^  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty,  and 
their  works  abound  with  instances  of  it :  most  of  them,  indeed^ 
so  often  quoted  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce 
them.  I  shall  give  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy. 
It  is  the  description  of  a  sudden  cahn  on  the  seas,  in  a  Poem 
entitled,  77ie  Fleece. 

With  easy  ooune 
The  Teiieli  glide ;  unlen  their  ipeed  be  stopped 
By  dead  oalms,  that  oft  lie  oo  these  smooth  seas 
When  every  zephyr  sleeps ;  then  the  shioods  drop ; 
The  downy  feather  on  the  oordaffe  hung 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines  iDce  yellow  gold 
Fused  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide. 

The  third  set  of  objects,  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of 
words  as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  yiew,  appear  foreign 
to  these ;  but,  that  here,  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is 
sufficiently  proyed  by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken,  or 
to  assist  certoin  passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is  yaried,  to 
introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than  another.  This  indeed, 
logically  sjpeaking,  cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the 
sense  anu  the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables  haye  no 
natural  resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.  But  if  the 
arrangement  of  syUables,  by  their  sound  uone,  recidl  one  set  of 
ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and  dispose  the  mind  for  enter- 
ing into  that  affection  which  the  poet  means  to  raise,  such 
arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to  resemble  the  sense, 
or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.  I  admit,  that,  in  many 
instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty  of  accom- 
modation of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for  imagina- 
tion to  work ;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  passage, 
he  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  uie 
sense,  which  others  cannot  discoyer.  He  modulates  the  num- 
bers to  his  own  disposition  of  mind ;  and,  in  effisct,  makes  the 
munc  which  he  inu^rines  himself  to  hear.  Howeyer,  that  there 
are  real  instances  ofthis  kind,  and  that  poetry  is  capable  of  some 
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such  expressioD,  cannot  be  doubted.  Dryden's  Ode  on  St 
Cecilia*B  I>ay,  afibrds  a  very  beautifiil  exemplification  of  it,  in 
the  English  language.  Without  much  study  or  reflection^  a 
poet  .describing  pleasure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  from  the 
feeling  of  his  siibject,  natunJly  runs  into  smooth,  Hquid,  and 
flowing  numbers :. 

Nunqve  ipM  deoonm 
Cssaiiem  nato  eenitriz,  lumenque  iuventas 
Poipareunii  et  lmU»  oeulk  offl&rat  bonores.  JEn.  1. 

Or. 

Devest  Ioom  letot  et  uuobiia  vireta, 

Foftanatorain  nemoram,  sedeiqae  beatas ; 

Largior  hie  campos  tothit,  et  liimine  Tettit 

Purpureo,  soleroque  saum,  lua  sidera  ndruot.  ^n.  VI. 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations  exact  quicker  and  more  animated 
numbers : 

Jttveoum  manos  emieat  ardens 
Littna  in  Hefperinm.  ^n.  VII. 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects  naturally  express  themselves  in 
slow  measures  and  long  woids : 

In  thoM  deep  eolitudes  and  awAil  cells. 
Where  heavenly  pensire  contemplation  dwellt. 

£t  oaligantem  nigri  fonnidine  lucum. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject:  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  will  surest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And 
with  this,  I  finiiw  the  discussion  of  the  Structure  of  Sentences; 
having  fhUy  considered  them  under  all  the  heads  I  mentioned  ; 
of  Perfipicuity,  Unity,  Strength,  and  Musical  Arrangement 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

OBI6IN  AND  NATUBE  OF  FIGUHATIYE  LANGUAGS. 

Haying  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of 
sentences,  I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  Style.  ^  My 
general  <£vision  of  the  qualities  of  Style,  was  into  Perspicuity 
and  Ornament.  Perspicuity,  both  in  single  words  and  in  Sen- 
tences, I  have  considered.  Ornament,  as  far  as  it  arises  from  a 
graceful,  strong,  or  melodious  construction  of  words,  has  also 
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been  treated  of.  Another^  and  a  great  branch  of  the  ornament 
of  Style^  18,  Figurative  Language ;  which  is  now  to  be  the 
subiect  of  our  consideration,  and  will  require  a  full  discussion. 

Our  first  inquiry   must  be,  what  is  meant  by  Figures  of 
Speech  ?  * 

In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity 
of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey,  not  only 
enunciated  to  others,  but  enunciated  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
with  some  circumstance  added  which  is  desired  to  render  the 
impression  more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance, 
"  That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity ;  **  I 
just  express  my  thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But 
when  I  say,  '^To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness;" 
the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  Figurative  Style ;  a  new 
circumstance  is  introduced ;  light  is  put  m  the  place  of  comfort, 
and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest  the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the 
same  manner  to  say,  '^  It  is  impossible  by  any  search  we  can 
make,  to  explore  the  divine  nature  fully,"  is  to  make  a  simple 
proposition.  But  when  we  say,  "  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find 
out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?  It 
is  high  as  Heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  Hell,  what 
canst  thou  know  ?  "  This  introduces  a  Figure  into  Style ;  the 
proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and  asto- 
nishment being  expressed  together  with  it. 

But,  though  Figures  imply  a  deyiation  from  what  may  be 
reckoned  the  most  simple  form  of  Speech,  we  are  not  thence  to 
conclude,  that  they  imply  anything  uncommon  or  unnaturaL 
This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  l£at  on  very  many  occasionB, 
«  they  are  both  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  common  method  of 
uttering  our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  any  dis- 
course without  using  them  often ;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences 
of  any  length,  in  wnich  some  expression  or  other,  that  may  be 
termed  a  Figure,  does  not  occur.  From  what  causes  this  bap- 
pens,  shall  be  Afterwards  explained.  The  fact,  in  the  mean 
time,  shows  that  they  are  to  be  accounted  part  of  that  Language 
which  nature  dictates  to  men.  They  are  not  the  inventions  of 
the  schools,  nor  the  mere  product  of  study :  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  illiterate  speak  in  Figures,  as  often  as  the  most  learned. 
Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  are  much  awakened,  or 
their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another,  they  will  pour  forth 
a  torrent  of  Figurative  Language;  as  forcibly  as  could  be  em- 
ployed by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 

*  On  the  subject  of  Figures  of  Speeeh,  all  the  writen  who  tieet  of  rbetorio  or  oompo- 
sitioii,  have  insisted  largdy.  To  make  references,  therefore,  on  this  snbject,  were  end- 
less. On  the  foundations  of  Figurative  Laneuage,  in  general  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  instructive  writers  appears  to  me  to  be  M.  Marsais,  in  his  TraiU  dt$  TrvfMs  pemr 
$ervir  d*  InlrodueUon  ^  la  HhHanqtte,  et  it  la  Limq\u,  For  observations  on  piirtieolBr 
Figures,  the  EUmmnu  of  Critkum  may  be  eonsuUed,  where  the  subject  b  fully  handled, 
and  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  examples. 
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rhetoricians  so  much  to  these  forms  of  Speech  ?  It  is  this :  they 
remarked,  that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force 
of  Language ;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters, 
or  distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce 
them  under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they 
owe  their  name  of  Figures.  As  the  figure  or  shape  of  one  body 
distinguishes  it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  Speech  have, 
each  of  them,  a  cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which  both  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  rest,  and  distinraishes  it  from  Simple 
Expression.  Simj)le  expression  just  ms^es  our  idea  known  to 
others;  but  Figurative  Language,  over  and  above,  bestows  a 
particular  dress  upon  that  idea;  a  dress  which  both  makes  it  to 
be  remarked,  and  adorns  it.  Hence,  this  sort  of  Language 
became  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  those  who  studied 
thepowers  of  Speech. 

[Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  Language, 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions. 
The  justness  of  this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  par- 
ticular account  I  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them.  Bhetoricians 
commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  classes ;  Figures  of  Words, 
and  Figures  of  Thought.  The  former.  Figures  of  Words,  are 
commonly  called  Tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed 
to  signify  something  that  is  different  from  its  original  and  primi- 
tive meaning ;  so  tnat  if  you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the 
Figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance  I  ^ve  before ;  "  Light  ariseth 
to  the  upright  in  darkness."  The  Trope  consists  in  ^^  light  and 
darkness,"  being  not  meant  literally,  but  substituted  for  comfort 
and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  or  analogy  which 
they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  conditions  of  life.  The  other 
da^  termed  Figures  of  Thought,  supposes  the  words  to  be  used 
in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and  the  Figure  to  consist  of 
the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  interro- 
gations, apostrophes,  and  comparisons ;  where,  though  you  vary 
tlie  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one  Language 
into  another,  you  may,  nevertheless,  still  preserve. the  same 
Figure  in  the  tnought.  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great 
use ;  as  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it 
always  very  clear.  It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to 
some  particular  mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  Trope,  or  of 
a  Figure;  provided  we  remember,  that  Figurative  Language 
always  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some  emo- 
tion of  passion,  expressed  in  our  St^le :  And,  perhaps.  Figures 
of  Imagination,  and  Figures  of  Passion,  might  ibe  a  more  useful 
distribution  of  the  subject.  But,  without  insisting  on  any  arti- 
ficial divisions,  it  will  be  more  useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the 
Origin  and  the  nature  of  Figures.  Only,  before  I  proceed  to 
this,  there  are  two  general  observatioiiB  which  it  may  be  proper 
tOOTemise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  Figu- 
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rative  Language ;  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and 
write  with  propriety  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the 
Figures  of  Speech,  nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them. 
Nature,  as  was  before  observed,  dictates  the  use  of  Figures ;  and 
like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in  Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years 
in  prose,  without  ever  knowing  it,  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical 
expressions  for  good  purpose,  without  any  idea  of  what  a  metar- 
phor  is.  It  will  not,  however,  follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of 
no  service.  All  science  arises  from  observations  on  practice. 
Practice  has  always  gone  before  method  and  rule ;  but  method 
and  rule  have  anerwards  improved  and  perfected  practice,  in 
every  art  We  every  day  meet  with  persons  who  sing  agreeably, 
without  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut.  Yet  it  has  been  found 
of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and  to  form,  an 
art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  that  the  art 
is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech  are  certainlv  as  improveable  as 
the  ear  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty, 
or  the  reasons  which  render  one  Figure,  or  one  manner  of 
Speech,  preferable  to  another,  cannot  fiul  to  assist  and  direct  a 
proper  choice. 

But  I  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that,  although  this  part 
of  style  merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science 
and  rule ;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends 
on  Figurative  Language ;  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that 
it  depends  solely,  or  even  chiefly  upon  such  Language.  It  is 
not  so.  The  great  place  which  the  doctrine  of  Tropes  and  Fi- 
gures has  occupied  m  systems  of  rhetoric;  the  over-anxious  care 
which  has  been  shown  in  giving  names  to  a  vast  variety  of  them, 
and  in  ranging  them  imder  different  classes,  has  often  led  persons 
to  imagine,  that  if  their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with  a 
number  of  these  ornaments  of  Speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty ; 
whence  has  arisen  much  stiffness  and  affectation.  For  it  is,  in 
truth,  the  sentiment  or  passion,  which  lies  under  the  figured 
expression,  that  gives  it  anv  merit.  The  Figure  is  only  the 
dress ;  the  Sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  substance.  No  figures 
will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition  interesting ;  whereas, 
if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can  support  itself  per- 
fectly well  without  any  borrowed  assistance.  Hence,  severed  of 
the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  of  the  best  authors,  are 
expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  following  sentiment 
from  Yirril,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart, 
witiiout  the  help  of  any  Fi^re  whatever.  He  is  describing  an 
Ar^ve,  who  fidls  in  batUe,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
native  country. 

Sternitnr,  iofetiz,  tlieno  yulnere,  OGelumqve 

Agpioit,  el  duloes  moriens  reminiaoitttr  Argos,*  ^n.  X.  781. 

*  "Antharw  had  from  Argot  travelled  hr, 
Alcidet*  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war  ; 
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A  BiB^  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of 
Nature,  is  worth  a  thousand  Fieures.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
nmple  style  of  Scripture:  ''He  spoke,-  and  it  was  done;  he 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast" — ''  God  said.  Let  Acre  be  light ; 
and  there  was  li^ht ;  "  imparts  a  lofty  conception  to  much  greater 
advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous 
meti^hoTS.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the  pure 
sublime,  not  only  have  little  dependence  on  figures  of  Speech, 
but  generally  reject  them.  The  proper  region  of  these  oma-* 
ments  is,  where  a  moderate  degree  of  elevation  and  passion 
18  predominant ;  and  there  they  contribute  to  the  embellishment 
of  discourse,  only^  when  there  is  a  basis  of  solid  thought  and 
natural  sentiment ;  when  they  are  inserted  in  their  proper  place ; 
and  when  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the  subject,  without 
beW  sought  after. 

jBiaving  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Figures ;  principally  of  such 
as  have  their  dependence  on  language ;  including  that  numerous 
tribe,  which  the  rhetoricians  call  Tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  Language,  men  would  b^in  with  giving 
names  to  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned  or  thought 
of.  This  nomenclature  would,  at  the  bennning,  be  yery  narrow. 
According  as  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with 
objects  increased,  their  stock  of  names  and  words  would  increase 
also.  But  to  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  ideas,  no  lan- 
guage is  adequate.  No  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a 
separate  word  for  every  separate  idea.    Men  naturally  sought  to 

Now  fiilling,  by  another^s  wound,  his  eyes 

He  eeite  to  HetTen,  on  Argos  thinks,  and  dies."j 

In  this  tnosktioa  maeh  of  the  beauty  ot  the  original  is  lost.  "  On  Argoa  thinks,  and 
die*.*  is  by  no  means  equal  to  '*  dnlces  moriens  reminiscitar  Ar^  :  "  "  As  he  dies,  he 
remembers  hb  beloTod  Ai^^'*  It  is  indeed  observable,  that  m  most  of  those  tender 
and  patfaetie  passages,  which  do  so  much  honomr  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  expnssea 
himself  with  toa  utmost  simplidty ;  as, 

Te,  dolcis  Conjnx,  te  solo  in  littore  seeum, 

Te  Teniente  die,(te  deeedente  canebat  Oboro.  IY. 

And  so  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  upon  his  parting  with  hb  son  Pallas : 

At  Tos,  O  Snperi !  et  Divilm  tn  maxima  rector 
Japiter»  Arcadiiy  qacso»  miaerescite  regb, 
£t  patriae  audita  preces.  ^  Si  numina  vestra 
Incolitmem  Pallanta  mibi,  si  lata  reservant, 
Si  Tisania  eom  vivo,  et  ventoms  in  unumi 
Vitam  oro ;  patiar  quemvb  dnraie  laboram  I 
Sin  aliquem  mfandnm  casum,  Fortune*  minarb, 
Nunc,  O  nunclioeat  erudelem  abrumpere  vitam ! 
Dum  oune  amUguss,  dum  apes  ineerta  luturi ; 
Dum  te,  dhara  Puar !  mea  sera  et  sola  voluptas ! 
Amplexu  teneo ;  gravior  ne  nuncius  aures 
Vulneret— 

iEN.VIIX.  676»  it  9eq. 

N 
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Ikbridge  this  labour  <^  multiplying  words  in  in/mitmn ;  and,  in 
order  to  lay  less  burden  on  theur  memories,  made  one  word, 
which  they  bad  already  appropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or  object, 
stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object,  between  which  and  the 
primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied  some  relation.  Thus,  the 
preposition,  tft,  was  originally  invented  to  express  the  circom- 
stance  of  plaoe :  '^The  man  was  hilled  in  the  wood."  In  progress 
of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  being  connected 
with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certidn  situations  of  mind, 
and  some  resembhmee,  or  anal(^  being  fimcied  between  these^ 
and  the  place  of  bodies,  the  word  m,  was  employed  to  express 
men's  being  so  circumstanced ;  as^  one's  being  m  health,  or  m 
sickness,  in  prosperity,  or  m  adversity,  m  joy^  or  m  grief,  m 
doubt>  or  m  danger,  or  in  safety.  Here  we  see  this  preporationy 
tn,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical  signification,  or  carried  off  from 
its  original  meaning,  to  signify  something  else  which  relates  to, 
or  resembles  it 

Tropes  of  tiiis  kind  abound  in  all  Lanffuages ;  and  are  plainly 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  words.  TFhe  (^rations  of  trc 
mind  and  affiections,  in  particular,  are,  ki  most  .languages,  de- 
scribed by  words  taken  from  sensible  t>bjects.  The  reason  is 
plain.  The  names  of  sensible  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the 
Words  most  early  introduced ;  and  were,  by  degrees,  ext^ided 
to  those  mental  objects  of  which  men  had  more  obscure  conee^ 
tions,  and  to  which  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinet 
names.  They  borrowed^  therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible 
idea,  where  their  imagination  fovind  some  afifanty.  Thus  we 
speaJc  of  a  piercing  judgment,  and  a  clear  head;  a  soft  or  a  hard 
heart;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  behaviour.  We  say,  if^amed  by 
anger,  warmed  by  love,  stoeUed  with  pride,  melted  into  grief;  and 
these  are  almost  the  only  significant  words  which  we  have  for 
such  ideas. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  language,  and  tlie  want  of 
woid%  be  dottbtiess  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  Tropes;  yet  it 
is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  this 
form  of  speech.  Tropes  have  arisen  more  frequentiy,  and  spread 
themselves  wider,  from  the  influence  which  Imagination  pos- 
sesses over  Language.  The  train  on  which  this  has  proceeded 
among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind, 
is  constantly  accompanied  with  certain  cfarcumstances  and  rela- 
tions,  that  strike  us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  j^resents  itself 
to  our  view  isole,  as  the  French  express  it ;  that  is,  independent 
on,  and  separated  from  every  other  thinff,  but  always  occurs  as 
somehow  related  to  other  objects;  going  before  them,  or  follow- 
ing them ;  tiieir  ef&et  or  their  cause ;  resembling  them,  or  op- 
posed to  tiiem ;  distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded 
with  certain  circumstances.  B^  tfiis  means,  every  idea  or  object 
carries  ia  its  train  some  other  ideas  which  may  be  considered  as 
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its  aeoeiBcnritM.  Theoe  acoessories  often  sisrike  the  imagination 
more  tlMtt  the  principal  idea  itself.  Thej  are,  perhaps,  more 
agreeable  ideas ;  or  they  are  more  familiar  to  our  concepttons ;  or 
they  recall  to  otir  memory  a  greater  ysriety  of  important  circmn- 
stanoesb  The  imagination  is  more  disposed  to  rest  npon  some  of 
them ;  aiid  therefore,  instead  of  using  ihe  proper  name  of  the 
principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it  employs,  in  its 
place,  the  nsiM  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent  idea ;  although 
the  principal  hare  a  proper  and  well-known  name  of  its  own. 
Heoce,  a  Tast  tariely  of  tropical  or  fignratiTe  woids  obtain  car- 
rency  in  all  languages,  throa^  choice,  not  necessity ;  and  men 
of  Hyely  imaginations  are  every  day  adsKng  to  their  number. 

Thus,  when  we  derign  to  intimate  the  period  at  which  a  state 
enjoyed  most  reputation  or  glory»  h  were  easy  to  employ  the 
proper  wofds  for  expressing  this ;  but  as  this  is  reaaily  con- 
nected, in  our  imagination,  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant 
or  a  tree,  we  lay  hold  of  this  correspondent  idea;,  and  say, 
**  The  Boman  empire  flourished  most  under  Augustus."  The 
leader  of  a  faction  is  plain  language ;  but  because  tiie  head  is  the 
prindpal  part  of  the  human  body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct 
all  the  animal  operatsons,  resting  upon  this  resemblance,  we  say, 
**  Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  party."  The  word  Voice,  was 
or^inally  invented  to  signify  the  articulate  sound,  formed  by  tiie 
organs  of  the  mouth ;  but  as  by  means  of  it  men  signify  their 
ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other,  Voice  soon  assumed 
a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this  primary 
efl^ct  **  To  give  our  Voice  for  any  tiling,  signified,  to  give 
our  sentiment  in  favour  of  it.  Not  only  so;  but  Voice  was 
transferred  to  signify  anr  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though 
given  without  the  least  mterposition  of  Voice  m  its  literal  sense, 
or  any  sound  uttered  at  idL  Thus,  we  speak  of  listening  to  the 
Voice  of  Consdence,  the  Voice  of  Nature,  the  Voice  of  Crod. 
This  usage  takes  place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  lan- 
guage, or  want  of  a  proper  word,  as  from  an  allusion  which  we 
choose  to  make  to  Voice,  m  its  primary  sense,  in  aider  to  convey 
our  idea,  connected  witii  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  tiie 
finiOT  to  give  it  more  sprightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be 
a  full  and  fair  one,  of  tiie  introduction  of  Tropes  into  all  Lan- 
guages, coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third 
Dook  de  Qratore.  **  Modus  transferendi  verba  lotd  patet ;  quam 
necesatas  primmn  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustias :  post  autem 
delectatio,  jucnnditasque  celebravit.  Nam  ut  vestis,  fngoris 
depdBendi  causA  reperta  prime,  post  adhiberi  ctepta  ^t  ad  omap 
turn  etiam  corporis  et  dignitatem,  sic  verbi  tranalatio  institnta 
est  inoinse  caura,  frequentata,  delectationis."* 

*  •*  The  fignmtiTe  uaage  of  wordi  n  tert  exteiiiiv« ;  aa  vttge  to  which  nooeaitj 
Snt  tmtB  rite,  on  toeoiiiit  of  the  penetw  of  words,  and  ben«oiie«  of  Lenguage ;  hot 
whkli  the  pleiemt  that  waa  found  in  it  ailerwmfda  rendered  fireqvent.    For,  ea  garmenla 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  clearly  appears^  how  that  must 
come  to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, that  all  Languages  are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state. 
Both  the  causes  to  which  I  ascribed  the  ori^n  of  Figures,  con- 
cur in  producing  this  effect  at  the  beginnings  of  Society.  Lan- 
guage is  then  most  barren ;  the  stock  of  proper  names  which 
nave  been  invented  for  things,  is  small ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
imagination  exerts  great  influence  over  the  conceptions  of  men, 
and  their  method  of  uttering  them ;  so  that,  both  from  necessity 
and  from  choice,  their  Speech  will,  at  that  period,  abound  in 
Tropes.  For  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are  always  much  given 
to  wonder  and  astonishment  Every  new  object  surprises,  ter- 
rifies, and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  mind ;  they  are 
governed  by  imagination  and  passion  more  than  by  reason ;  and 
of  course,  their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their  genius. 
In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American  and 
Indian  Languages;  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical;  full  of 
strong  allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as 
struck  them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian 
chief  makes  a  harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger 
metaphors  than  an  European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem. 

As  Language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement, 
almost  every  oc^ect  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and 
Perspicuity  and  Precision  are  most  studied.  But,  still,  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  borrowed  words,  or,  as  rhetoricians  call 
them  Tropes,  must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place.  In 
every  Language,  too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  which, 
though  they  were  figurative  in  their  first  application  to  certain 
objects,  yet,  by  long  use,  lose  that  Figurative  power  wholly, 
and  come  to  be  considered  as  simple  and  literal  expressions.  In 
this  case,  are  the  terms  which  I  remarked  before,  as  transferred 
from  sensible  qualities,  to  the  operations  or  qualities  of  the 
mind,  9^  piercing  judgment,  a  clear  head,  a  hard  heart,  and  the 
like.  Tnere  are  other  words  which  remain  in  a  sort  of  middle 
state ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  Figurative  applica- 
tion, nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it,  as  to  imprint  any  remarkable 
character  of  figured  Language  on  our  Style:  such  as  these 
phrases,  ''  apprehend  one's  meaning ;"  *'  enter  on  a  subject ;" 
'*  follow  up  an  argument ;"  '^  stir  up  strife ;"  and  a  great  manv 
more,  of  which  our  Language  is  fuU.  In  the  use  of  such 
phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve  a  resard  to  the 
figure  or  aUusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  wiH  be  careful 
not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it.  One 
may  be  **  sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man ;"  but  it 
were  wrong  to  say,  **  sheltered  under  the  masque  of  dissimula- 


were  fint  oonuivcd  to  defisnd  onr  bodies  from  the  cold,  and  efterwards  were  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  oroaroent  and  dignity,  so  figures  of  Speech,  introduced  by  want,  were 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  entertainment." 
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fion ;"  as  a  masque  conceals,  but  does  not  Bhelter.  An  object, 
in  description,  may  be  '^  clothed,"  if  you  will,  "  with  epithets  i^ 
but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  apeak  of  its  beiii^  "  clothed  with  ciiv 
cumstances ;"  as  the  word  *^  circumstances  alludes  to  ^standing 
round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these,  to  the  pro- 
priety of  Lai^age,  are  requisite  in  every  composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  Language  in  general ;  and  will  lead  to  the  reasona, 
why  Tropes  or  Figures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  Style. 

First,  they  enridi  Language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By 
their  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  all 
sorts  of  ideas;  for  describing  even  the  mmutest  differences;  the 
nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought;  which  no  Language  could 
possibly  do  by  proper  words  fdone^  without  assistance  from 
Tropes. 

{Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  Style.  The  famifiaritjr 
of  common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed, 
tends  to  d^rade  Style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  Language 
to  the  tone  of  an  derated  sulgect,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a 
lossi,  if  we  could  not  borrow  assistance  from  Figures;  which, 
properly  employed,  have  a  similar  effect  on  Language,  with 
what  is  proauoed  by  the  rich  and  splendid  dress  of  a  per- 
son of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence to  him  who  wears  it.  Assistance  of  this  kind  is 
often  needed  in  prose  compositions ;  but  poetry  could  not  sub- 
sist without  it.  Hence,  Figures  from  the  constant  Language 
of  poetry.  To  say,  that  **  tne  sun  rises,"  is  trite  and  common ; 
but  it  becomes  a  magnificent  image  when  expressed,  as  Mr. 
ThoqpUBon  has  done : 

But  yonder  oomes  the  powerlul  king  of  day. 
Rejoicing  in  the  eait 

To  say  that  "  all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,"  presents  only 
aTul^or  idea;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imagination  when  painted 
&t»by  Horace : 


Or, 


Or, 


Pallida  mon  oquo  pulmt  pede,  paupemm  tabemas 
Rcgnmque  tttrrea. 

OmnM  eodem  ooginrar ;  omniam, 
Vemtor  una,  serins,  oeyns, 
Sors  ezitnra,  et  noe  in  eternum 
Exilium  impoeitora  cymbss.* 

^  With  equal  paee  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  cottage  gate. 

We  al]  must  tread  the  padis  of  late ; 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  urn. 
Whose  lot  embarks  as,  soon  or  kte. 

On  Charon's  boat ;  ah  I  ndver  to  return.  Fbawos. 
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In  the  third  jdaoe.  Figures  give  us  the  pleasiHre  of  enjoying 
two  objects  pxeseoted  together  to  our  yiew^  without  confusion ; 
the  principal  idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  disoooroey  along 
with  its  accessory,  which  gives  it  the  figurative  dreqs.  We  see 
one  thing  in  anodier,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it ;  which  is  always 
agreeable  to  die  mind.  For  there  is  nothing  witibi  whi^  the 
£uioy  is  more  deliefated,  than  with  comparisons,  and  resemblances 
fx£  objects;  and  ul  Tropes  are  founded  won  some  relation  or 
analogy  between  one  thing  and  another.  When,  for  instance,  in 
place  of  ''youth,"  I  say,  the  ''morning  of  life;"  the  fancy  10 
munecUately  entertained  with  aU  the  lesemUin^  oijnsumstances 
which  presently  occur  between  these  two  objects.  At  one 
SQoment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  period  of  human  l^e,  and  a 
nertain  dmue  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each  other,  that  the 
imagination  j^ys  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  contemplates 
two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or  con- 
fiision.    Not  <mly  so,  but. 

In  the  fourth  4)laGe,  Figures  are  attended  with  this  fiurther 
ajihraptage,  of  giving  us  frequently  a  mudli  idUunsr  and  more 
striking  view  of  the  principal  object,  than  we  could  bav^  if  it 
arece  ezpreasefi  in  simple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  aocessory  idea^ 
This  is,  indeiad,  their  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of  wbioh* 
they  are  vei^  properly  said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  or  to  throw 
Ijgfat  upon  it  For  they  exhibit  the  object,  on  wbicb  they  ane 
employed,  in  a  picturesque  form ;  they  can  render  an  abstract 
eonc^dtion,  in  some  degree,  an  object  of  sense ;  they  surround  it 
with  such  circumatanees  as  enaUe  the  mind  to  lay  hold  of  it 
steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  "  Those  persons,"  says  one> 
5f  who  ^aan  the  hearts  of  most  peojde,  who  are  chosen  as  the 
compamons  of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefe  from  anxiety 
and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or  strong 
virtues :  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul  on  which  we  rest 
our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beholding  more  glaring  objects." 
Here,  by  a  happy  tJlusion  to  a  colour,  9ie  whole  conception  is 
conveyed  dear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well 
chosen  Figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of 
a  truth  upon  the  mind  made  more  lively  an^  .forcible  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  As  in  the  following  illu0tration  of  Dr. 
Young's :  "  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  alwajrs  stir  a 
sediment  that  renders  it  impure  and  noxious : "  or  in  this,  "  A 
heart  boiling  with  violent  passions,  will  always  send  up  infatu- 
ating fumes  to  the  head.  An  image  that  presents  so  much 
congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sensible  idea,  serves,  like  an 
argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the  author  asserts,  and 
to  induce  belief. 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of 
pleasure  or  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  the  emotion  by  the 
Figures  which  we  introduce ;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train, 
either  of  agreeltble  or  disagreeable,  m  exalting  or  debasing  ideas. 
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oorrespondeiit  to  the  impression  whioh  we  seek  to  make.  When 
we  want  to  render  an  object  beautifol  or  magnificent,  we  borrow 
images  from  all  the  most  beautiful  or  splendid  scenes  of  nature ; 
we  ih&cehj,  naturally  throw  a  lustre  over  our  object ;  we  enliven 
the  reader's  mind,  and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with  us,  in  the 
ffajr  and  pleasing  impressions  which  we  ^ve  him  of  the  subject. 
This  effect  of  figures  is  happily  touched  m  the  following  lines  of 
Dr.  Akenside,  wd  iUustratea  by  a  very  sublime  Figure : 

Then  the  iDezpreisive  strain 
Diffusei  ki  enehentmenC.    Fancy  dreams 
Of  aaoed  foontiina  and  Eljaian  grovai. 
And  vales  of  blias  ;  Che  Inielleetual  Power 
Bends  from  hia  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear, 
And  smiles. Pkas.  of  Imaginat  L  124. 

What  I  have  now  explained,  conoernin^  the  use  and  effects  of 
Figivesiy  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  tiae  wonderful  power  (^ 
Language;  fmd  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the 
highest  admiration.  Wbat  a  fine  Yohicle  is  it  now  become  for  all 
the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind;  eyen  for  the  most  subtle 
and  delicate  woridn^  of  the  imagination !  What  a  pliant  and 
flexible  instrument  m  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skil- 
fully ;  prepared  to  take  every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it ! 
Not  ecmtent  with  a  simple  communicatioll  of  ideas  and  thoughts;, 
it  paints  those  ideas  to  the  eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  rekevo, 
even  to  the  most  abslxact  conceptions.  In  the  Figures  which  it 
uses,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where  we  may  behold  objects,  a 
second  time^  in  their  likeness.  It  entertains  us,  as  with  a  sue- 
ces^on  of  the  most  splendid  pictures ;  disposes,  in  the  most  arti- 
ficial manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  every  thing  to 
the  b^est  advanti^e;  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  imperfect 
iaterpr^er  of  men's  wants  and  necesttties,  it  has  now  passed  into 
an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  Figurative  Language  sensible,  there 
are  few  authors  in  the  Engli^  Language  whom  I  can  refer  to 
with  more  advantage  than  Mr.  Addis^,  whose  imagination  is  at 
once^  remarkably  rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste. 
When  he  is  treating,  for  instance,  of  the  effect  which  light  and 
colours  have  to  entertain  the  fancy,  considered  in  Mr.  Locke's 
view  of  them  as  secondary  qualities,  which  have  no  ^real  exist- 
ence in  matter,  but  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  with  what  beau- 
tiful painting  has  he  adorned  this  philosophic  speculation! 
**  Things,"  says  he,  "  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the 
eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions. 
Now,  we  are  every  where  entertiuned  with  pleasing  shows  and 
apparitions :  we  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in 
the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rou^  unsightly  sketch  of 
Kature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  aU  her  colouring  dis- 
appear, ajod  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish? 
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In  shorty  our  bouIb  are,  at  present,  delightfully  lost,  and  bewil- 
dered in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the 
enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods, 
and  meadows ;  and  at  the  same  time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds, 
and  the  purling  of  the  streams ;  but  upon  the  finishing  of  some 
secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate 
knight  finds  himself  upon  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state  of 
the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receiye  from  matter."    ^o.  413.  Spectator. 

Haying  thus  explained,  at  sufiicient  length,  the  Origin,  the 
Nature,  and  the  Effects  of  Tropes,'  I  should  proceed  next  to  the 
seyeral  kinds  and  diyisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these, 
were  I  to  foUow  the  common  tract  of' the  scholastic  writers  on 
Rhetoric,  I  should  soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend, 
useless,  at  the  same  time.  Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a 
most  patient  and  friyolous  industry,  to  branch  them  out  under  a 
yast  number  of  diyisions,  according  to  all  the  seyeral  modes  in 
which  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its  literal  meaning,  into  one 
that  is  fimiratiye,  without  doing  any  more ;  as  if  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  Tropes  that  can  be 
formed,  could  be  of  any  adyantage  towards  the  proper  or 
graceful  use  of  Langufi^e.  All  that  I  puipose  is,  to  giye,  in  a 
few  words,  before  finishing  this  Lecture,  a  general  yiew  of  the 
seyeral  sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  deriyed ; 
after  which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  Lectures,  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable 
Figures  of  Speech,  and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by 
treating  of  which  I  shall  giye  all  the  instruction  I  can  concerning 
the  proper  employment  of  Figuratiye  Language,  and  point  out 
the  errors  and  abuses  which  are  apt  to  be  committed  in  thie  part 
of  Style. 

All  Tropes,  as  I  before  obseryed,  are  founded  on  the  relation 
which  one  object  bears  to  another ;  in  yirtue  of  which,  the  name 
of  the  one  can  be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other; 
and  by  such  a  substitution,  the  yiyiEusity  of  the  idea  is  commonly 
meant  to  be  increased.  These  relations,  some  more,  some  less 
intimate,  ma^  all  giye  rise  to  Tropes.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
obyious  relations  is,  that  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  Hence, 
in  Figuratiye  Language,  the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
effect     Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  writing  of  Italy : 

Blossoms  and  fniits,  and  flowers,  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies : 

where  the  **  whole  year"  is  plainly  intended  to  signify  the  effects 
or  j^roductions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times, 
again,  the  efifect  is  put  for  the  cause ;  as  "grey  hairs"  frequently 
for  old  age,  which  causes  grey  hairs;  and  *' shade,"  for  treesthiii 
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produce  the  shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and  the 
thing  contained,  is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally  to 
give  rise  to  Tropes : 

nie  impiger  bausit 
Spumaatem  patcnm  et  pleno  le  prolait  tuxo. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  the 
liquor  that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country ;  and  Heaven,  very  commonly  em- 
^oyed  to  rignify  God,  becanse  he  is  conceived  as  dwelling  in 
Heaven.  To  implore  the  assistance  of  Heaven  is  the  same  as  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  God.  The  relation  betwixt  any  esta- 
bUshed  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is  a  Author  source  of  Tropes. 
Hence, 

Cedant  arma  togs ;  oonoedat  lanrea  lingua. 

Ihe  ''toga"  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the 
''laurel,''  of  military  honours,  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the 
dvil  and  military  characters  themseive&  To  ''assume  the 
sceptre,"  is  a  common  phrase  for  entering  on  royal  authority. 
To  Tropes,  founded  on  these  several  reuitionSv  of  cause  and 
effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signified,  is  given 
the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  Trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  ante- 
cedent and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before  and  immediately 
follows,  it  is  then  called  a  Metalepsis ;  as  in  the  Koman  phrase 
of  "  Fuit,"  or  "  Vixit,"  to  express  that  one  was  dead.  "  Fuit 
Hium  et  ingens  gloiia  Dardamdum,"  signifies  that  the  glory  of 
Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a 
genus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  singular  for  the 
plural,  or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number;  in  general,  when 
any  thing  less  or  an^  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object 
meant;  the  figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very 
common,  for  instance,  to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  re- 
markable part  of  it :  as,  when  we  say,  "a  fieet  of  so  many  sail," 
in  the  place  of  "ships;"  when  we  use  the  "head"  for  the 
*«  person,"  the  "pole"  for  the  "earth,"  the  "waves"  for  the  "sea," 
In  like  manner  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ;  as, "  Youth 
and  Beauty,"  for  "the  young  and  beautiful;"  and  sometimes  a 
subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said 
enou^  to  give  an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  relations 
between  objects,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass 
easily  from  one  to  another ;  and  bv  the  name  of  the  one  under- 
stands the  other  to  be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea, 
which  recalls  the  principal  to  the  imagination ;  and  commonly 
recalls  it  with  more  force,  than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been 
expeeaaedm 
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Hie  reku^  whic&  ie  fieir  the  most  firuitfiil  of  Ti^opes,  I  hftva 
B.ot  yet  meotioned ;  that  is  the  relation  of  Similitude  and  Besem- 
blance.  On  this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  Metaphor :  when, 
in  place  of  using  the  proper  name  of  any  object^  we  employ  in 
its  place  the  name  of  some  other  whioh  is  uke  it;  which  is  a 
sort  of  picture  of  it,  and  which  thereby  awakens  the  conception 
of  it,  with  more  fopce  or  grace.  Hiis  Figure  is  more  frequent 
than  aU  the  rest  put  together ;  and  the  language,  both  of  prose 
and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its  elegance  and  jmce.  This, 
therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  particular  ^onsiaeration ;  and 
cAiall  be  die  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 
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LECTURE  XV. 


METAPHOR. 


Aftbs  the  prefin^iiiaiy  otMeryalions  I  hmn  awde  lelating  to 
Figurative  Language  in  ffonend,  I  come  now  to  treat  eqwrotely 
of  such  Figures  of  Speech  as  occur  most  fireqaently,  and  require 
particular  attention:  and  I  begin  with  Metaphor.  This  is  a 
Bgose  founded  entirely  on  die  resemblance  which  one  dtgeoi 
beam  to  anothen  Hence  it  is  much  allied  to  Simile^  or  Com* 
parieon  ;  and  ia,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  oxnpariaon,  expressed 
m  an  abridged  fonn.  When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  *' that 
he  upholds  the  state,  Uke  a  Pillar  which  supports  the  w^fat  of  n 
whole  edifice,"  I  fiiirly  make  a  comparison ;  but  when  I  say  of 
such  a  minister,  **  he  is  the  Pillar  of  the  state,"  it  is  now  become 
a  Metaphor.  The  comparison  betwixt  the  Minister  and  a  Pillar 
is  oaade  in  th(e  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words 
that  denote  comparison.  The  comparison  is  only  insinuated,  not 
expressed :  the  oae  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  Uke  the  other^ 
that,  without  formally  drawing  tne  comparison,  the  name  of  the 
one  may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.  *'  The 
ministar  is  uie  Pillar  ^  the  state."  This,  therefore,  is  a  more 
lively  and  animated  manner  of  expresains:  the  reeemblancea 
which  imi^iiiationtnces  among  objeoto.  TlTere  k  nothing  whkh 
delights  the  £ui(^  more  than  this  act  of  comparing  tbiags  to* 
gedier,  discovering  resemblances  between  them,  and  describing 
them  by  their  likftnesH.  The  mind  thus  employed,  is  exercisM 
without  being  fatigued,  and  is  ^ratified  with  the  consciousness  of 
its  own  ingenuity.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at 
finding  all  umguage  tinctured  strongly  with  Metaphor.  It  in* 
sinnates  itself  even  into  familiar  ccmversation ;  smd,  unsought, 
rises  up  of  its  owp  aooord  in  the  mind.  The  very  words  which 
I  have  casually  employed  in  describing  this,  are  a  proof  of  what 
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I  aay ;  Hnaband,  iathniatei,  riges  tqf,  are  all  of  tliem  oselaiatboricfll 
enpreaaoDB,  bonx>wed  from  some  renBiahlanoc  which  fanoy  forms 
between  feiaeible  dijects  and  the  internal  operations  of  liie  mind; 
and  yet  the  tenns  are  no  leas  dear,  and  perhiqM  more  expreasivey 
Ihan  if  words  had  beeaused,  whidi  were  to  be  taken  in  tne  atrlot 
and  litnal  sense. 

Tfaoi^  all  metaphor  imports  oonqmrison,  and»  tiiarefote,  ii^  in 
that  respect,  a  Figure  of  nionght ;  yet,  as  tibe  words  in  a  Meta- 
phor are  not  taken  literally,  but  ehanged  from  thdr  proper  to  a 
FiguratiTe  sepse,  the  Mkaphor  is  commoBty  ranked  among 
Tropes  or  Figures  of  woiads.  But,  proi^ided  the  nature  of  it  be 
well  understood,  it  swnifies  rery  fitde  whether  we  oall  it  a 
Figure  or  a  Trope.  1  haye  confined  it  to  the  exproKUon  of 
zesemblaBce  between  two  objects.  I  must  remark,  howevar,  that 
the  word  Metaphor  is  sometmies  used  in  a  looser  and  more  exr 
tended  sense;  for  the  ^plication  of  a  term  in  any  figuratiTa 
signification,  whether  the  figure  be  founded  on  resembknce,  or 
on  some  other  relation  which  two  objects  bear  to  one  another. 
For  instance :  when  grey  hairs  are  put  for  old  age,  as,  '*  to  brioff 
one's  grey  hairs  willi  sorrow  to  the  graye ;"  some  writers  woum 
eall  this  a  Metaphor,  tibough  it  is  not  propeily  one,  but  what 
ibetoiicians  call  a  Metonymy ;  ihat  is,  the  effect  put  for  the 
aanse;  ''grey  hairs'^  being  the  ^ect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing 
any  sort  of  resemblance  to  it.  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  uses 
Metaphor  in  l^is  ezt^ided  sense,  for  any  figuratiye  meaning 
imposed  upon  a  word ;  as  a  whole  put  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for 
the  whole ;  a  spedes  for  the  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the  spedes. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any 
inaccuracy  on  this  account ;  the  minute  subdiyisions,  and  yarious 
laames  of  Tropes,  being  unknown  in  his  days,  and  the  inyention 
of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  howeyer,  when  these  diyisions  are 
establidied,  it  is  inaoearate  to  cail  every  figoratiye  use  of  terms 
proroiscuoudy  a  Met^hor. 

Of  all  the  Figures  of  Speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting 
as  Metajphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  giye  light  and  strouffth  to 
description ;  to  meKo  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  yisible  to 
the  eye,  by  giying  them  cdopr,  and  substance,  and  sensible 
qualities.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  howeyer,  a  delicate 
hand  is  requined;  for  by  a  yery  little  inaccuracy,  we  aro^  in 
hazard  of  introdndng  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity, 
fieyend  rules,  theremre,  are  necessary  to  be  giyen  for  the  proper 
management  of  Metaphor.  But,  before  entering  on  these,  I 
shall  giye  one  instance  of  a  yery  beautiful  Metaphor,  that  I  may 
show  the  Figure  to  fiill  adyantage.  I  shall  take  my  instance 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Remaib  on  die  History  of.  England. 
Just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  woris,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behayiour 
of  Charles  I.  to  his  last  parliament :  ''In  a  word,"  says  he,  ''about 
a  month  after  thdr  meeting,  he  dissolved  them ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  dissoiyed  ihem  he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of 
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hiB  rashness.  Well  might  he  repent,  for  the  vessel  was  now 
fuU,  and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow. " 
^*  Here,"  he  adds,  *'  we  draw  the  curtainj  and  put  an  end  to  our 
remarks."  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  uirown  off.  The 
Metaphor,  we  see,  is  continued  through  several  ezpressionB. 
The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state  or  temper  of  nation  already  yu/^ 
that  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by  former  oppressions  and 
wronss;  this  last  drap^  8tan<£  for  the  provocation  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parliament;  and  the  over^ 
ficfwing  of  the  waters  of  bitterness^  beautifully  expresses  all  the 
effects  of  resentment  let  loose  by  an  exasperated  people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  mue  two  remarks  in  passing :  the 
one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion 
of  a  subject,  than  a  Figure  of  this  kind  happUy  placed  at  the 
dose.  We  see  the  effect  of  it  in  this  instance.  The  author  goes 
off  with  a  good  grace ;  and  leaved  a  strong  and  fiill  impression 
of  his  subject  on  the.  reader's  mind.  My  other  remark  is,  the 
advantage  which  a  Metaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal  com- 
parisoD.  How  much  would  the  sentiment  here  have  been  en- 
feebled, if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile, 
thus  :  '^  Well  might  he  repent ;  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  loaded 
with  grievances  and  provocation,  resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now 
full,  and  this  superadded  provocation,  like  the  last  drop  inftised, 
made  their  rage  and  sentiment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow." 
It  has  infinitely  more  spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the 
form  of  a  Metaphor.  '^Well  might  he  repent;  for  the  vessel 
was  now  full;  and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  of  bitterness 
overflow." 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice, 
that  though  I  may  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for 
examples  of  style,  it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments;, 
that  aeserve  praise.  It  is,  indeed,  my  opinion,  that  there  are 
few  writings  in  the  English  language,  which,  for  the  matter 
contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  less  profit  or  fruit  than 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  works.  His  Political  Writings  have  the 
merit  of  a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  have  no 
other ;  bein^  as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  temporary  produc- 
tions of  faction  and  wrty ;  no  better,  indeed,  uian  pamphlets 
written  for  the  day.  His  Posthumous,  or,  as  they  are  called,  his 
Philosophical  Works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still  leas 
merit ;  for  they  are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the 
reasoning.  An  unhappy  instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and 
genius  so  miserably  perverted  by  faction  and  pasaon,  that  as  his 
memory  wiU  descend  to  posterity  with  little  honour,  so  his  pro- 
ductions will  soon  pass,  and  are,  indeed,  already  passing  into 
neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  pro- 
ceed to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct 
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of  Metaphors;    and  which  are  much  the  same  for  Tropes  of 
every  kind. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat :  neither  too  many,  nor 
too  gay;  nor  too  elevated  for  it;  that  we  neither  attempt  to 
force  the  subject,  by  means  of  them,  into  a  decree  of  elevation 
which  is  not  congruous  to  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  it  to 
sink  below  its  proper  dignity.  This  is  a  direction  which  belongs 
to  all  Figurative  Lianguage,  and  should  be  ever  kept  in  view. 
Sixne  Metaphors  are  ^owable,  nay,  beautiful  in  poetry,  which 
it  would  be  absurd  and  imnatural  to  employ  in  prose ;  some 
may  be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper 
in  historical  or  philosophical  composition.  We  must  remember 
that  Figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sentiments.  As  there  is  a 
natural  congruity  between  dress  and  the  character  or  rank  of 
the  person  who  wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congruity  never 
&ils  to  hurt ;  the  same  holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  ,of 
Figures  to  sentiment.  The  excessive  or  unseasonable  employ- 
ment of  them  is  mere  foppery  in  writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air 
to  composition ;  and  instead  of  raising  a  subject,  in  fact,  dimi- 
nishes its  dignity.  For,  as  in  life,  true  dignity  must  be  founded 
on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appearance,  so  the  dignity  of 
composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought,  not  from 
ornament.  The  affectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  detract 
as  much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  noan.  Figures 
and  Metaphors,  therefore,  should,  on  no  occasion,  be  stuck  on 
too  profusely;  and  never  should  be  such  as  refuse  to  accord 
with  the  strain  of  our  sentiment.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
natural, than  for  a  writer  to  carry  on  a  strain  of  reasoning, 
in  the  same  sort  of  Figurative  Language  which  he  would  use  m 
description.  When  he  reasons,  we  look  only  for  perspicuity ; 
when  he  describes,  we  expect  embellishment ;  when  he  divides^ 
or  relates,  we  desire  pl^ness  and   simplicity.     One  of  the 

Greatest  secrets  in  composition  is,  to  know  when  to  be  simple, 
'his  always  give  a  heightening  to  ornament,  in  its  proper 
place.  The  nght  disposition  of  the  shade  makes  the  light 
and  colouring  strike  the  more :  "  Is  enim  est  eloq^uens,"  says 
Cicero,  ^*  qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  me- 
diocria  temperate,  potest  dicere.  —  Nam  qui  nmil  potest  tran- 
quilly, nihil  leniter,  nihil  definite,  distinct^,  potest  dicere,  is, 
cum  non  pneparaUs  auribus  inflammare.rem  csepit,  furere  apud 
sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobrios  bacchari  temulentus  videtur."* 
This  admonition  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by  young 
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He  is  truly  eloquent  who  csd  discourse  of  humble  subjects  in  a  plain  style,  who 
can  treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  things  which  are  of  a  middle 
nature,  in  a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion »  can  express  himself  in  a 
calm,  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readers  are  pre- 
pared to  kindle  along  with  him,  has  the  appearance  of  raving  like  a  madmsn  among 
persons  who  are  in  their  seoaea,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard,  in  the  midst  of 
sobef  company." 
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practiltotverS  vt  tiM'  tut  of  Wtifixk^  Who  itrd  iipt  to  bo  ottrHed 
away  by  an  undistrnguiahing  admiration  of  wluit  is  showy  and 
florid)  whetlier  in  ita  pk^e  or  not.* 

The  Moond  ttkie  wmoh  I  giv6>  re«pe6t6  ^  dMictf  of  db- 
jects  ftom  whence  Metaphors,  and  oth^  Figmte^  Are  to  bo 
drawn.  The  field  for  F^wrati'^e  Langnage  i»  vefry  wide.  All 
nature,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  Firares,  o|>6ftB  it0  etor^  to 
nsy  and  admits  ns  to  gather,  from  tm  sensiUe  dhject^  ^heAh 
ever  can  illostfate  inteUectuid  or  moral  iiekg^  Not  ooily  the 
^y  and  q^lelidid  otnects  of  sense,  btft  the  gratOii  Ale  fetfiff- 
mg,  and  even  the  guKitny  and  dbnnal,  may,  en  different  ooca^ 
rions,  be  introduce  int<^  J^igtcres  with  propriety.  Bot  we 
must  beware  of  ever  using  such  aDnsions  as  ridse  in  the  mind 
ihsagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  ot  dirty  ideas.  Even  when  Meta-' 
phors  are  chosen  in  order  to  vimy  and  degrade  any  objeot^ 
an  author  diould  study  nevoid  to  be  nauseous  in  Ms  aHueiona. 
Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time,  for  terming  his  enemy 
^  Stercus  Curiee  f  ^  quamvis  sit  simile,"  sAys  he^  **  tamen  est 
deformis  cogitatio  sinulitudinis."  But,  in  sufejeets  of  ^Kgnity 
it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  Hkean  and  vulgar 
Metaphors.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  D^at 
Swifts  woiks,  there  is  a  fiill  and  humorous  collection  ot  in- 
stances of  tins  kind,  wherein  authcn,  instead  ct  exalting,  have 
contrived  to  degrade  their  objects  by  the  Figures  they  em* 
ployed.     Authors  of  greater  note  than  those  which  are  there 

2 noted,  have  at  times  fallen  into  this  error.  ArchlMshop  (1^ 
>tson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negligent  in  his  choice  of 
Metaphors;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  he 
describes  the  world,  as  '^  cradling  aboirt  the  sinners*  ears." 
Shakespeare,  whose  imagiuation  was  ridi  and  bold,  in  a  mucli 
^rreater  degree  than  it  was  delicate,  often  faib  here.  Thd 
K>llowin^,  for  example,  is  a  gross  transgression ;  in  his  Henry 
▼.,  having  mentioned  a  dunghill,  he  presentiy  raises  a  Me- 
taphor fix>m  the  st^am  of  it;  and  on  a  sutgect  too,  that 
naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideas : 

And  those  th«t  letve  their  YilUttt  boneft  in  Fruiee, 
Dving  like  men,  though  buried  in  ybur  danehiUi, 
They  ihall  be  ftitaed ;  for  there  the  sua  ghaU  greet  them, 
Ancf  draw  their  hononn  reeking  up  to  heaven. 

Act*  !▼•  8c*  S* 

*  V^hat  pefion  or  the  least  tasts  ean  besv  the  IbUonAng  pt«*>8*  in  ft  lale  hit* 
terian  t  He  is  giring  an  aeoonnt  of  the  lamous  act  of  parnainent  against  irrogiilw 
Marriages  in  England  i  "  The  bill/'  says  he,  *'  underwent  a  great  number  of  alteratioQa 
and  amendments,  which  were  not  emcted  without  violent  contest."  This  is  plarn 
language  suited  to  the  subject ;  and  we  natwmlly  «zpeet  thit  he  ahould  go  on  in 
the  same  strain  to  tell  us,  that  after  those  contests,  it  was  carried  bt  a  great  majoriqr  of 
voices,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  But  how  dots  he  expietf  nisisdf  m  nniahiiif 
the  period  1  "  At  length,  however,  it  vrts  floated  through  both  houses  on  the  tide  of  • 
great  mijority.  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour  of  rojiil  npprobation."  Nothing  out 
be  more -puerile  than  sudi  Language.  SmoUet's  HiMory  of  England,  ua  quoted  m 
Critical  lUview  ibr  Oct  1761,  p.  251. 
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In  the  third  plaoe^  as  Metft|^ofti  ebotild  ht  dhkwn  fVom 
objects  of  flome  dignity^  so  {mrticulttr  care  sliould  be  taken 
tiwt  the  reeemblanoe,  wmch  is  the  foundation  of  the  Metapfaorj 


be  olear  and  perspicuons^  not  far-fetched,  nor  difficnlt  to  dis-^ 
corer.  The  trane^ession  of  this  rule  nmkes,  what  are  called 
handi  or  forced  Metaphors,  which  are  alwayfr  displeasing,  be-^ 
eaoae  thej  pnzde  the  reader,  and  instead  of  iHnstratic^  the 
thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate.  Wiik  Metaphors  of 
this  Kind  Cowley  abonnds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  of  his 
ftgi,  seemed  to  hare  considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit 
upon  likenesses  between  objects  which  no  other  person  conld 
bare  diseoveriod ;  and^  at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  Meta^ 
phoTB  BO  far,  that  it  reiqpdres  some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out, 
sod  oomprdhead  theuL  This  makes  a  Metaphor  resemble  an 
enjgniB;  and  is  the  yery  reterse  of  Cicero's  nile  on  this  head : 
'*  V  ereconda  debet  esse,  translatio ;  ut  deducta  esse  in  aMenum 
loeam  non  irrunse,  atque  nt  yohmtario  non  yi  tenisse  yideatnr.''* 
How  forced  and  obscure,  for  instance,  are  the  following  yerse^ 
of  Cowh^9  fi|>eaking  of  his  mistress: 

Wd  to  h&  MMbbMH  heart,  if  od60  tniofe  conA 
Into  tke  aidf-saBie  nMnv 
TwiH  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
Ldce  a  cranada  shot  into  a  magazine. 
THeti  anall  lo?a  keep  iSke  aAea  and  tdrh  j^arta 
Of  both  our  broken  Uearta ; 
Shall  oat  of  both  one  new  one  make  ; 
From  her^i  the  alloy,  ffom  mine  die  vatmA  Cike ; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  tiie  fkmeB  will  fM 
Bat  little  left  behind : 
Mine  only  will  ramaan  entire. 
No  drdia  wm  there  to  periah  in  the  Are. 


In  thia  maaner  he  addresses  Sleep : 

In  vain,  ihon  drbway  Ood,  I  thee  invoke^ 
For  thoa  who  doat  fH>m  fames  arise, 
Tbon  who  man's  sool  dost  overshade 
With  a  thick  doud  by  Tapoart  made ; 
Ganat  ha«e  no  ^wer  to  shut  hia  eyes, 
Whose  flame's  so  nare,  that  it  sendi  op  do  smoke : 
Yet  how  do  tears  out  from  some  vapoars  rise, 
T^ars  tfait  bewinter  all  my  ye^r ; 
The  fhM  of  Egypt  I  sostaiii, 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain. 
From  cloads  which  in  the  head  appear : 
Bat  all  my  too  mach  moiatare  owe 
To  oTcrfiowings  of  the  heart  below.* 

•  "  Bvery  MMpftltor  ahould  be^ifiodeBt,  ao  that  it  may  carry  the  appearance  of  having 
been  led,  not  of  having  forced  itself,  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  room  it  oceapies ; 
that  it  may  aeem  to  havecome  tiriAer  of  its  o«m  accord,  and  dot  by  constraint." 

De  OVatore,  lib.  in.  c.  53. 

t  See  an  excellent  crittciam  on  this  sort  of  met^iliysical  poetiry,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
life  of  Cowley. 
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Trite  and  oommon  resemblances  should  indeed  be  avoided  in  our 
Metaphors.  To  be  new,  and  not  vulgar^  is  a  beauty.  But  when 
they  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too 
far  out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their 
obscurity  they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured, 
and,  as  the  French  call  it,  **  recherche :"  whereas  metaphor, 
like  every  other  ornament,  loses  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does 
not  seem  natural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening,  which  writers  some- 
times use  for  a  harsh  Metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the 
expression,  €u  it  were.  This  is  but  an  awkwai^  parenthesis ;  and 
Metaphors,  which  need  this  apology  of  an  as  it  were,  would 
eenendly,  have  been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed 
m)m  any  of  the  sciences,  especially  such  of  them  as  belong  to 
particular  professions,  are  almost  always  faulty  by  their  ob- 
scurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefuUy  attended  to,  in  the 
conduct  of  Metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain 
language  together ;  never  to  construct  a  period  so^  that  part  of 
it  must  be  .  understood  metaphorically,  part  literally ;  which 
always  produces  a  most  disagreeable  coidPiision.  Instances,  which 
are  but  too  frequent,  even  m  good  authors,  will  make  this  rule, 
and  the  reason  of  it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr.  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Odyssey,  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt 
departure  of  her  son  Telemachus,  is  made  to  speak  thus : 

Long  to  my  joys  my  dearest  Lord  is  lost. 
His  country's  oaokler,  and  the  Grecum  botst; 
Now  from  mj  fond  embraee  bjr  tempests  torn,    . 
Our  other  ooiumn  of  the  state  is  bonie. 
Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consent.* 

Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  Column,  and  in  the 
next,  he  returns  to  be  a  Person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
adieu,  and  to  ask  consent  This  is  inconsistent.  The  Poet 
should  have  either  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  Man,  in  the  literal 
sense;  or  if  he  figured  him  bv  a  Column,  he  should  have 
ascribed  nothing  to  mm  but  what  belonged  to  it.  He  was  not  at 
liberty  to  ascribe  to  that  column  the.  actions  and  properties  of  a 
Man.  Such  unnatural  mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct; 
leaving  it  to  waver,  in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative 
and  the  literal  sense.  Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  Cha- 
racters, should  be  observed  by  aU  writers  who  deaf  m  Figures ; 

Servetor  ad  imum, 
Qitalis  ab  ineepto  processerit,  et  sibi  oonstet. 

*  In  the  original,  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  Cohimn,  and  ihe  metaplwr  is.  regularly 
•apported! 

*H  Vf <»  fOf  wra  irbkm  «in(fMr«  ^ufMlhamrm 

*t^b\w,  -ni  uXtH  lufv  MI0*  *EX^jil«  tuu  fitrtv  'Af^tT 

Nw  I*  Ml  wmtt  mymwrrm  mmpalmm  bvtixM 

'Am»^  I«  fAtymfm  tv^'  •f/MnJirrvc  aMvns.  A.  734. 
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Mr.  Pope,*elflewherej  addressing  himself  to  the  Kingj  says. 

To  thee  the  world  its  preieiit  homage  peys, 
The  harvest  eiriy,  bat  mature  the  praise. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  plain,  that  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of 
an  improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said. 

The  harvest  early,  bat  mature  the  crop : 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  Figure  which  he  had  begun. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal 
word,  praise,  when  we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to 
the  harvest,  the  Figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the 
sentence  have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each  other : 

The  fforwit  early,  but  mature  the  Prasat. 

The  Works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct 
Metaphors:  such  as  that  on  a  Hero:  ^^In  peace,  thou  art  the 
GkJe  of  Spring :  in  war,  the  Mountain  Storm."  Or  this,  on  a 
Woman :  **  She  was  covered  with  the  Light  of  Beauty ;  but  her 
heart  was  the  House  of  Pride.''  They  afford,  however,  one 
instance  of  the  fault  we  are  now  censuring:  ^'Trothal  went 
forth  with  the  Stream  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a  Bock :  for 
Fingal  stood  unmoved ;  broken  uey  rolled  back  from  his  side : 
nor  did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the  Eang  pursued  their 
ffiffht."  At  the  beginmng,  the  Metaphor  is  very  beautiful 
The  Stream,  the  unmoved  Bock,  the  Waves  rolling  back  broken, 
are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consistent  Language 
of  Figure ;  but  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  ^'  they  did  not  roll 
in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  Ejng  pursued  then*  flight,"  the 
literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the  Metaphor ;  they 
are,  at  one  and  the  same  tmio,  presented  to  us  as  waves  that  roU, 
and  men  that  may  be  pursued  and  wounded  with  a  spear.  If  it 
be  faulty  to  jumble  twether,  in  this  manner,  metaphorical  and 
plain  language,  it  is  stSl  more  so,  ^ 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  different  Metaphors  meet  on 
one  object  This  is  what  is  called  Mixed  Metaphor,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  Figure ;  such  as  Shake- 
qpeare's  expression,  **  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles." 
This  makes  a  most  unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  imaginar 
tion  entirely.  Qninctilian  has  sufficiently  guarded  us  against  it. 
**  Id  imprimis  est  custodiendum,  ut  quo  genere  cceperis  transla- 
tionis,  hoc  finias.  Multi  autem  ciim  initium  a  tempestate  sum- 
serunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt ;  qu8B  est  inconsequentia  rerum 
fcddissima."*  Observe,  for  instance,  what  an  inconsistent  group 
of  olgects  is  brought  together  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  following 

*  "  We  ma»t  be  perticularly  attentive  to  end  with  the  same  kind  of  Metaphor  wiih 
which  we  have  begun.  Some,  when  they  hegin  the  figure  with  a  Tempest,  conclude 
ii  with  a  Conflignuion ;  whieh  fionns  a  shaoieful  inconrntettey." 
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passage  of  the  Tempest :  speaking  of  persons  recoveriBg  their 
judgment  after  the  enchantment,  vmich  held  them,  was  dissolved: 

Tht  chann  dittolvet  apace. 
And  as  the  rooming  steals  upon  the  n^ht. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Thar  clearer  reason. 

So  many  ill-sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see 
nothing  clearly ;  the  morning  stealing  upon  the  darkness,  and  at 
the  same  time  melting  it ;  the  senses  of  men  chasing  fumes,  igiuH 
rant  fumes,  and  fumes  that  mantle.  So,  again,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

As  glorious 
As  is  a  wiosed  messenger  from  heaven, 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wondering  eves 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him,  .^  «^^ 

When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  or  the  air. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented  as,  at  one  moment  bestriding  the 
clouds,  and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air 
too ;  which  forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  imagination  to  comprehend  it. 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakespeare  sometimes  fall  into  this 
error  of  mixing  Metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following 
inaccuracy  should  have  escaped  Mr.  Addison  in  his  letter  from 
Italy: 

I  bridle  in  my  ttm^ling  muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain.* 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak 
of  launching,  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and  by  no  force  of  imagination, 
can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment; 
bridled,  to  hinder  it  from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of 
his  numbers  in  the  Spectator,  says,  "  There  is  not  a  single  view 
of  human  nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  uie  seeds 
of  Pride.''  Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  thin^  here  joined 
together,  making  ''  a  view  extinguish,  and  extingmsh  seeds." 
Horace,  also,  is  incorrect  in  the  following  passage : 

Urit  enim  Ailgore  suo  qui  pngravat  arlea 
Infira  se  positas. 

Urit  qui  pregravat  —  He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his 
weight ;  makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical 
ideas.     Neither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated : 

Ah  !  quanti  laboras  in  Charybdi, 
Digne  puer,  meliore  flamm& ! 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame,  not 
good  enough  for  this  young  man ;  meaning,  that  he  was  unfor- 

*  In  my  observation  on  this  passage,  I  find,  that  I  had  coincided  with  Dr.  JohnaoBy 
who  passes  a  similar  censure  upon  it  m  his  Life  of  Addison. 
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tunate  In  the  object  of  his  paseion.  Flame  10,  indeed,  become 
almost  a  literal  word  for  the  passion  of  love ;  but  as  it  still 
retains,  in  some  degree,  its  figarative  power,  it  should  never  have 
been  used  as  synonymous  with  water,  and  mixed  with  it  in  the 
same  Metaphor.     When  Mr.  Pope  (Eloisa  to  Abelaid)  says. 

All  Chen  is  fall,  powewing  and  poneit,  * 
No  cravinn^  ?oid  left  aking  in  the  breut ; 

A  void  may,  metaphorically,  be  said  to  crave;  but  can  a  void  be 
siud  to  ake  f 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  the  propriety  of 
Metaphors,  when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  may  be  of  the 
mixed  kind ;  namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon 
them,  and  consider  how  the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of 
figure  the  whole  would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil 
By  this  means  we  should  become  sensible,  whether  inconsistent 
circumstances  were  mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  thereby  pro- 
duced, as  in  all  those  faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giving ; 
or  whether  the  object  was,  all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and 
consistent  point  of  view. 

As  Metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place, 
we  should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  oDJect. 
Supposing  each  of  the  Metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet, 
if  they  be  heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind  with  the  mixed  Metaphor.  We  may 
judge  of  this  by  the  following  passage  from  Horace : 

Motam  ez  Metello  oonsule  civieuxD^ 
Bellique  oauiaa,  et  Titia,  et  modoe, 

Ludomqiie  fortuos,  snTeaqae 

PrinoipniD  amicitiaf,  et  uida 
Nondnm  ezpiatis  uncta  craoribusy 
Pericalosa  plenmn  opua  alee 
Tractaa,  et  moedia  pear  ignea 
Suppoaitoa  oineri  dolooo.*  lib.  II.  1. 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and 
obscure ;  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct 
Metaphors  are  crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of 
Pollio's  writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.      First,  **  Tractas 

*  Of  warm  oommotioiia,  wrathfol  jara 

The  growing  aeeds  of  eivil  wan ; 

Of  doable  roitiine'a  erael  gamea. 

The  spedoui  meana,  the  private  aims. 
And  fatal  friendahipa  of  the  goiltj  great, 
Alas  !  how  fatal  to  the  Roman  state ! 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdued. 

And  arma  with  Latian  blood  embraed ; 

Yet  unatoned,  (a  labour  vast 
^  Doubtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast  f ) 
Yoa  treat  adTentnrous,  and  incaatious  tread 
On  fires  with  faithless  embers  ovenpread.  Franos. 

02 
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arma  uncta  cruoribus  nondum  ezpiatis ;  *^  next,  ''  Opiis  plenmn 
periculo8»  aleas;"  and  then,  '^Incedis  per  ignes,  suppositOB 
doloao  cinerL"  The  mind  has  difficulty  in  passing  readily  through 
80  many  different  views  given  it,  in  quick  succession,  of  the 
same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  Metaphors,  which  I  shall  add, 
in  the  seventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  far  pursued.  If 
the  resemblance  on  which  the  Figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt 
upon,  and  carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an 
allegory  instead  of  a  Metaphor ;  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon 
becomes  weary  of  this  play  of  fancv ;  and  we  render  our  dis- 
course obscure.  This  is  called,  straming  a  Metaphor.  Cowley 
deals  in  this  to  excess;  and  to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  intricacy  and  harshness,  in  his  Figurative  Lan- 
guage, which  I  before  remarked.  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  sometimes 
milty  of  pursuing  his  Metaphors  too  far.  Fond,  to  a  high 
aegree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he  had  hit  upon 
a  Figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loath  to  part  with 
it  Thus,  in  his  Advice  to  an  Author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy, 
or  meditation,  under  the  Metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacu- 
ation for  an  author,  he  pursues  his  Metaphor  through  several 
p^es,  under  all  the  forms  "  of  dischamng  crudities,  throwing 
on  froth  and  scum,  bodilv  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indi- 
gestion, giving  vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours ; " 
till,  at  last,  the  idea  becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young  also  often 
trespasses  in  the  same  wav.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer 
in  fificurative  Lan^mace  is  ereat,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
No  Writer,  ancie^^modem,  had  a  etronger  imaginatioD  than 
Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in  figures  of  every  kind.  His 
Metaphors  are  often  new,  and  often  natural  and  b^utifuL  But 
his  imagination  was  strong  and  rich,  rather  than  delicate  and 
correct.  Hence,  in  his  Nwit  Thoughts,  there  prevaOs  an  ob- 
scurity, and  a  hardness  in  his  style.  The  Metaphors  are  fire- 
Suentlv  too  bold,  and  frequentiy  too  far  pursued ;  the  reader  is 
azzled  rather  than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly  on  the 
stretch  to  keep  pace  with  the  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance^  how  tne  following  Metaphor  is  spun  out : 

Thy  tboiightB  are  vtnbond ;  til  outward  bound* 

Midst  Mnda,  and  rodn,  and  stonDS^  to  croiM  for  pleatuie ; 

If  gainad.  dear  bought ;  and  better  miMed  than  guned. 

Fancy  and  aenie,  mm  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestilenoe  the  prize ; 

Then  such  the  thirat»  insatiable  thint, 

By  fond  indul(|ettce  but  inflamed  the  more, 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired. 


Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says  it  should 

Walk  thoughtfiil  on  the  silent  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean,  it  must  sail  so  soon  : 
And  put  good  works  on  board ;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 


"•     MM*^^ 
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The  first  two  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful;  *'walk  thought- 
ful on  the  silent,"  &c.  but  when  he  continues  the  Metaphor^  ''to 
putting  good  works  on  board,  and  waiting  the  wind,"  it  plainly 
becomes  strained,  and  sinks  in  dimi^.  Of  all  the  English 
authors,  I  know  none  so  happy  in  his  Metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison. 
His  imagination  was  neither  so  rich  nor  so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's ; 
but  fax  more  chaste  and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace^ 
and  ease,  always  distinguish  his  Figures.  They  are  neither 
harsh  nor  strained ;  they  never  am>ear  to  have  been  studied  or 
sought  after;  but  seem  to  rise  of  their  own  accord  from  the 
subject,  and  constantly  embellish  it 

I  have  now  treated  fiilly  of  the  Metaphor,  and  the  rules  that 
should  govern  it ;  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required 
particular  illustration.  I  have. only  to  add  a  few  words  concern- 
ing All^ory. 

An  Afl^ory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  Metaphor;  as 
it  is  the  representation  of  some  one  thong  by  anomer  that 
resembles  it ;  and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it  Thus,  in  Prior's 
Henry  and  £mma,  Emma  in  the  following  allegoricfld  manner 
describes  her  constancy  to  Henry : 

Did  I  bat  purpoM  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea, 
While  gentle  zephyn  play  with  prosp'roos  gales* 
And  fortune's  fiivonr  nils  the  swelling  sails, 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore. 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ?   . 


We  may  take  also  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of 
an  Allegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  Figure  is  sup- 

Eorted  throughout  with  mreat  correctness  and  beauty :  "  Thou 
ast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen, 
and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause 
it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like 
the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  bougns  into  the  sea,  and 
her  oranches  into  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her 
hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ? 
The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  uie  wild  beast  of 
the  field  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of 
hosts ;  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this  vinel** 
Here  there  is  no  circumstance  (except  perhaps  one  phrase  at  the 
beginning,  ''thou  hast  cast  out  the  neathen")  that  does  not 
stnctly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  whole  quad- 
rates happily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by  this  Figure. 
This  is  the  first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an 
Allegory,  that  the  figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be  not 
mixed  inconsistently  together.  For  instance,  instead  of  describing 
the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the  boar  from  the  wood  and  devoured  by 
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the  wild  beast  of  the  field,  had  the  Psalmist  said^  it  was  afflicted 
by  heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies  (which  is  the  real  meaning), 
this  would  have  ruined  the  Allegory,  and  produced  the  same 
confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples  in  Metaphors,  when  the 
figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together. 
Indeed  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  Metaphors,  may  also 
be  applied  to  Allegories,  on  account  of  the  affimty  they  bear  to 
each  other.  The  only  material  difierence  between  them,  besides 
the  one  being  short,  and  the  other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a 
Metaphor  alwavs  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connected 
with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say, 
^*  Achilles  was  a  Liion : "  an  '*  able  Minister  is  the  pillar  of  the 
state ; "  my  Lion  and  my  Pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  * 
the  mention  of  Achilles  and  the  Minister,  which  I  join  to  them : 
but  an  Allegory  is,  or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  discon- 
nected with  th^  literal  meaning;  the  interpretation  not  so 
/  directly  pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own  refiection* 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instructions 
in  ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  Fables  or  Parables  are  no 
other  than  Allegories ;  where,  by  words  and  actions  attributed 
to  beasts  or  inanimate  objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured; 
and,  what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning 
of  the  Allegory.  An  JEnigma  or  Riddle  is  also  a  species  of 
Allegorv ;  one  thing  represented  or  imagined  by  anottier,  but 
purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  always  a 
fault  in  Allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  be  easily 
seen  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it  However^  the 
proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  compositions,  the  exact 
adjustment  of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with  the  literal 
seo^e,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  an^  open,  nor  to 
cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  affair  of 
great  nicety ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  attention, 
than  in  Allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  examples  of  Allegories  very  happily  executed. 


LECTURE  XVL 

HYPERBOLE — PERSONIFICATION — APOSTROPHE. 

The  next  Figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat  is  called 
Hyperbole,  or  Exaggeration,  fi;  consists  in  magnifying  an  object 
beyond  its  natural  bounds.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as 
a  Trope,  and  sometimes  as  a  Figure  of  thought :  and  here  indeed 
the    distinction   between  these  two  classes  begins  not   to   be 
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clear,  nor  is  it  of  an^  importance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to 
metaphysical  subtilties,  m  order  to  keep  them  distinct.  Whether 
we  call  it  Trope  or  Figure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech 
which  hath  some  foundation  in  nature.  For  in  all  languages, 
even  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very  fre* 
quently  occur ;  as  swift  as  the  wind ;  as  white  as  the  snow  ;  and 
the  like :  and  our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost  all  of 
them  extravagant  Hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably 
good  or  great  in  its  lund,  we  are  instantly  ready  to  add  to  it 
Bome  exaggerating  epithet;  and  to  make  it  the  ^eatest  or  best 
we  ever  saw.  The  Imagination  has  always  a  tendencv  to  gratify 
itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to  excess. 
More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  m  language, 
according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people  who 
speak  it.  Hence  young  people  deal  always  mudi  in  Hyperboles. 
Hence  the  language  of  the  Orientals  was  far  more  hyperbolical 
than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  if 
you  please,  of  more  correct  imagination.  Hence,  among  all 
writers  in  early  times,  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we 
may  expect  this  Figure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  and 
more  cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and 
chasten  the  manner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed 
in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  Hyperboles.  In  an  instant 
we  make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according 
to  their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something  striking  and 
unusual  in  the  form  of  a  hvperbolical  expression,  it  then  rises 
into  a  Figure  of  Speech  which  draws  our  attention :  and  here  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  unless  the  reader's  imagination  be 
in  such  a  state  as  disposes  it  to  rise  and  swell  along  with  the 
hyperbolical  expression,  he  is  always  hurt  and  offended  bjr  it. 
For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force  is  put  upon  him ;  he  is  required 
to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when  he  feels  no  inclination  to 
make  any  such  effort  Hence  the  Hyperbole  is  a  Fipire  of  dif- 
ficult management ;  and  ought  neither  to  be  frequently  used,  nor 
long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  undoubtedly  proper, 
bein^,  as  was  before  observed,  the  natural  style  of  a  sprightly 
and  heated  imagination ;  but  when  Hyperboles  are  unseasonable, 
or  too  frequent,  they  render  a  composition  frigid  and  unaffecting. 
They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagination ;  of  one, 
describing  objects  which  either  want  native  m^nitjr  in  them- 
selves ;  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  them 
simply,  and  in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
rest  upon  tumid  and  exaggerated  expressions. 

Hjrperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in 
description,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion. 
Hw  best  by  far  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion :  for  if 
the  imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond 
their  natural  proportion,  passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a 
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vastly  stronger  degree;  and,  therefore,  not  only  excoses  the 
most  daring  FigoreSy  but  very  often  renders  them  natural  and 
just  All  passions,  without  exception,  love,  terror,  amaasement, 
indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  confu- 
sion, aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course  prompt  a  hjrperbolical 
style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Satan  m  Milton, 
as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain  nothing  but  what  is 
natural  and  proper;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind  agitated 
with  rage  and  despair : 

Me,  miferable !  which  way  ihall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  end  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  HeU^mTsefr  am  Hell,  ** 

And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep,  ^ 

Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 

To  which  thei  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven.  B.  i?.  !•  73. 

In  simple  description,  though  Hyperboles  are  not  excluded, 
yet  they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more 
preparation,  in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the 
object  described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the 
fancy  strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds ;  something 
vast,  surprising,  and  new,  or  the  writer^s  art  must  be  exerted  in 
heating  the  fancv  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think  highly  of 
the  object  which  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  is 
describing  an  earthquake'or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  brought 
us  into  uie  midst  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  Hyperboles 
without  displeasure.  But  when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman 
in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  disgusted  with  such  wild 
exaggeration  as  tire  following,  in  one  of  our  dramatic  poets : 

I  found  her  on  the  floor 
In  all  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beaatifiil ; 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate. 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  might  have  drowned 
The  wnth  of  Heaven,  and  quenched  the  mighty  ruin.  Lbs. 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who  was  imder  the 
distracting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbolize 
strongly ;  but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an 
equal  liberty :  for  this  plun  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to 
utter  the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other  speaks  only  the  lan- 
guage of  description,  which  is  always  aocormnff  to  the  dictates 
of  nature,  on  a  lower  tone :  a  distinction  which,  however  obvious, 
has  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  Hyperbole,  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may 
be  safely  carried  without  over-stretching  it;  what  is  the  proper 
measure  and  boundaiy  of  this  Figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  Know, 
be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule.  Grood  sense  and  just  taste 
must  determine  the  point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become 
extravagant.  Lucan  may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to 
be  excessive  in  his  Hyperboles.     Among  the  compliments  paid 
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by  the  Boman  Poets  to  their  Emperors,  it  had  become  flushion- 
able  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  tne  heavens  they  would  choose 
for  their  habitation,  aner  they  should  have  become  Gods? 
yii]gil  had  ahreadj  carried  this  sufficientlj  hi,  in  his  address  to 
Augustus: 

Tibi  bnchia  contrahit  mgens 
Sootpiu,  et  CobH  juste  plus  parte  relinqait*         Owb.  L 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  pre- 
deoessorsy  in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches 
him  not  to  choose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be 
sure  to  occupy  just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest  by  going 
either  to  one  side  or  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the 
universe: 

Sed  neaue  in  Arotoo  sedem  tiM  legaris  orbe 

Nee  polus  edyeni  ealkiiis  ^aa  memtar  anfltri : 

^therb  unmeari  partem  si  preaBena  anam 

Sentiet  axis  oooa.    Librati  pondera  Coeli 

Orbe  tehe  medicf  PBAas.  I.  63. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  are  what  the  French  call  outres,  and 
always  proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and 
African  writers,  as  Tertullian,  Cvprian,  Augustin,  are  remarked 
for  being  fond  of  them.  As  in  that  Epitaph  on  Charles  Y .  by  a 
Spanish  writer : 

Pro  tomido  ponaa  orbem,  pro  tegmine  coelam, 
Sidera  pro  faeibna,  pro  laerymia  naria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness ;  but 
wherever  reason  andcood  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can 
be  no  true  beauty.  I4>igrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty 
in  this  respect ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on 
some  extravagant  hyperbolical,  turn;  such  as  the  folfowing  of 
Dr.  Pitcaim's,  upon  Holland's  being  gained  from  the  ocean : 

Tellnrem  feoere  Dii  ^  sua  littora  Belgas  | 

Immenacque  molia  opus  atramque  fuit ; 
Dii  vaeno  sparsas  gloromnut  aetliere  terras. 

Nil  ibi  quod  operi  poasit  obesse  fuit. 
At  Bel^,  maria  et  coeli  naturaque  renim 

Obatitit ;  obatantas  hi  donudra  Deoa. 

*  "  The  Scorpioii  ready  to  receive  thy  laws. 

Yields  half  his  region,  and  contracts  his  paws." 

t  But,  oh !  whatever  be  thy  Godhead  great, 
Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat; 
Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  JBear  to  shine, 
Nor  where  the  sultry  southern  stars  decline. 
Press  not  too  mnefa  on  any  part  the  sphere. 
Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ; 
Soon  would  the  axis  feel  the  unusual  load, 
And,  groaning,  bend  beneath  th*  incumbent  Ood  ; 
0*er  me  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise. 
And  with  a  jnster  balance  fix  the  skies.  Rowi. 
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•  So  much  for  the  Hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  Figures 
which  lie  altogether  in  the  thought;  where  the  words  are  taken 
in  their  common  and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Personi- 
fication^  or  that  Figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to 
inanimate  objects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia; 
but  as  Personification  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to 
our  own  language,  it  will  be  better  to  use  this  word. 

It  is  a  Figure,  the  use  of  which  is  veiy  extensive,  and  its 
foundation  laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when 
considered  abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the 
utmost  boldness,  and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridicu- 
lous. For  what  can  seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reason- 
able thought,  than  to  speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and 
rivers,  as  if  they  were  living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them 
thought  and  sensation,  afiections  and  actions  ?  One  might 
imagme  this  to  be  no  more  than  childish  conceit,  which  no  person 
of  taste  could  relish.  In  fact,  however,  the  case  is  very  different. 
No  such  ridiculous  effect  is  produced  by  Personification,  when 
properly  employed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural 
and  agreeable ;  nor  is  any  very  uncommon  degree  of  passion 
requii^,  in  order  to  make  us  relish  it.  All  poetiy,  even  in  its 
most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it  From  prose,  it 
is  far  from  being  excluded;  nay,  in  common  conversation,  very 
frequent  approadaes  are  made  to  it  When  we  say,  the  ground 
thirsts  for  rain,  or  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty ;  when  we  speak 
of  ambition's  being  restless,  or  a  disease  being  deceitful,  such 
expressions  show  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  accommo- 
date the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  inani- 
mate, or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  prone- 
ness  in  human  nature  to  -animate  all  objects.  Whether  this 
arises  from  a  sort  of  assimilating  principle,  fix>m  a  propension  to 
spread  a  resemblance  of  ourselves  over  all  other  tmngs,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost  every  emotion 
which  in  the  least  a^tates  the  mind,  bestows  upon  its  object  a 
momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man  by  any  unwary  step,  sprain 
his  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and,  in  the  ruffled  dis- 
composed moment,  he  will  sometimes  feel  himself  disposed  to 
break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or  to  utter  passionate  expressions 
against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an  injury.  If  one  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  objects,  which  have  made  a  strong 
impression  on  his  imagination;  as  to  a  house,  where  he  has 
passed  many  agreeable  years ;  or  to  fields,  and  trees,  and  moun- 
tains, among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the  greatest  de- 
light :  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especiafiy  if  he  has 
no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid 
having  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old  friends. 
They  seem  endowed  with  life.     They  become  objects  of  his 
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affection;  and  in  the  moment  of  hifi  parting,  it  flcarce  seems 
absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  words,  and  to  take 
a  formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made  upon  us,  hj 
the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially, 
that  I  doubt  not,  in  the  least,  of  ^is  having  been  one  cause  of 
the  multiplication  of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  be- 
lief of  Dryads  and  Ndads,  of  the  Genius  of  the  Wood,  and  the 
God  of  the  River,  among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  easily  arose  from  this  turn  of  mind. 
When  theif  favourite  rural  objects  had  often  been  animated 
in  their  &ncy,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  attribute  to  them 
some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius  which  inha- 
bited them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonging  to  them. 
Tmagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  somewhat 
to  rest  upon  with  more  stabilitv ;  ana  when  belief  coincided  so 
much  with  imagination,  very  sught  causes  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  it. 

From  this  deduction  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  Personification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  compositions, 
where  ima^ation  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  mnumer- 
able  occasions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  iand 
passion,  and,  therefore  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined 
with  peculiar  care.  Tl\ere  are  three  different  degrees  of  this 
Figure;  which  it  is  necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish,  in 
order  to  determine  the  proprietv  of  its  U8e>  The  first  is,  when 
some  of  the  properties  or  qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed 
to  inanimate  objects ;  the  second,  when  those  inanimate  objects 
are  introduced  as  acting. like  such  as  have  life;  and  the  uiird, 
when  they  are  represented,  either  as  speaking  to  us,  or  as 
listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

'  The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  Figure  consists  in  ascribing 
to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures. 
Where  tiiis  is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or 
two,  and  by  way  of  an  epithet  added  to  the  object,  as,  **  a  raging 
storm,  a  deceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster,"  &c  it  raises  the  style 
so  litde,  that  the  humblest  discourse  will  admit  it  without  any 
force. 

Thifl^  indeed,  is  such  an  obscure  degree  of  Personification, 
that  one  may  dkmbt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,^  and  might 
not  be  classed  with  simple  Metaphors,  which  escape  in  a  manner 
unnoticed*  Happilv  employed,  however,  it  sometimes^  adds 
beautv  and  sprightlmess  to  an  expression,  as  in  this  line  of 

Aat  coDJurato  desoendens  Daeus  ab  Istro.      Osob.  II.  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  conjurato,  applied  to  the  river  Istro, 
is  infinitely  more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the 
person  thus : 

Aut  ooDJuratus  desoendenfl  Daciu  ab  Istro. 
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A  yery  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difference  between 
these  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  Figure  is,  when  we  introdace  inani- 
mate objects  acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a 
step  higher,  and  the  Personification  becomes  sensible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those 
inanimate  objects,  and  the  particularity  with  which  we  describe 
it,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  Figure.  When  pursued  to  any 
len^h,  it  belongs  only  to  studied  harangues,  to  highly  figured 
and  eloquent  mscourse  ;  when  slightly  touched,  it  may  be 
admitted  into  subjects  of.  less  elevation.  Cicero,  for  instance, 
peaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is  lawful  in  self- 
defence,  uses  the  following  words:  '^Aliquando  nobis  gladius 
ad  occidendum  hominem  ab  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus."  (Orat 
pro  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personi- 
fied, as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting 
one  to  death.  Such  short  Personifications  as  these  may  be 
admitted,  even  into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning; 
and,  provided  they  be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not 
cloyed  with  too  frequent  returns  of  them,  they  have  a  good  eflfect 
on  style,  and  render  it  both  strong  and  lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advanta^  in  the  use 
of  this  Figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  nave  gender, 
or  are  masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male 
and  female  creatures;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate 
object,  or  abstract  idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun,  it, 
using  the  personal  pronouns,  he  or  she,  we  presently  raise  the 
style,  and  begin  Personification.  In  solemn  discourse,  this  may 
onen  be  done  to  good  purpose  when  speaking  of  religion,  or 
virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any  such  object  of  dignity.     I  shall 

S've  a  remarkably  fine  example  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
herlock's,  where  we  shall  see  natural  religion  beautifully  per- 
sonified, and  be  able  to  judge  frt)m  it  of  the  spirit  and  grace 
which  tills  Figure,  when  well  conducted,  bestows  on  a  discourse. 
I  must  take  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  instance  of 
this  Figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  elevation, 
will  admit,  and,  therefore,  suited  only  to  compositions  where 
the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The  author  is  com- 
paring together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet :  "  Go,"  says  he,  "  to 
your  rfatural  Beligion ;  lay  before  her  Mahomel^  and  his  disci- 
ples, arrayed  in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the 
SoUs  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.  Show  her 
e  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravished 
and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her 
into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the  prophet's  chamber ;  his  C'Oncu- 
bines  and  his  wives ;  and  let  her  hear  him  allege  revelation,  and 
a  divine  commission  to  justify  his  adultery  and  lust  When  die 
is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus, 
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humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  Let  her 
see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies ;  let  her  foUow  him  to  the 
mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Cany 
her  to  his  t^ble  to  view  his  poor  fare ;  and  hear  his  heavenly 
discourse.  Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his 
enemies.  Lead  her  to  his  cross ;  let  her  view  hun  in  the  agony 
of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  hisi  persecutors :  Father^ 
forahe  theniy  for  they  knew  not  what  they  do  I — When  Natural 
Religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the  Prophet  of 
God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part 
of  this  Bcen^  through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion,  who  attended 
at  the  cross.  By  lum  she  spoke,  and  said.  Truly  this  man  was 
the  Son  of  Godl^*  This  is  more  than  elegant ;  it  is  trulv  8ub~ 
lime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  Figure  rises  at 
the  conclusion,  when  Natural  Religion,  who,  before,  was  onl^  a 
spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  Centurion's  voice. 
It  has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  contusion  of  a 
diBOOurse,  where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity. 
Did  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English  sermons 
whatever,  afford  us  many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should 
offcener  have  recourse  to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of 
composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry.  Personifications 
of  this  kind  are  extremely  freauent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and 
soul  of  it.  We  expect  to  find  every  thing  animated  in  the 
descrq)tions  of  a  poet  who  has  'a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly 
Homer,  the  father  and  prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use 
of  this  Fipire.  War,  peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every 
things  in  wort,  is  alive  m  his  writings.  Tbe  same  is  the  case 
with  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  No  personification,  in  any 
author^  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a  more  proper  oocar 
sion,  than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of  Eve  s  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  tajing,  ber  rash  htnd,  in  evil  honr, 

Forth  feaching  to  the  fruit,  ihe  plack*d,  the  ate : 

Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature,  from  her  seat 

Sighing,  through  all  her  worka,  gare  signs  af  woe, 

Tbat  Si  was  lost.  B.  is.  780. 

All  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poveirtv,  riches,  youth, 
old  age^  all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief, 
contentment,  are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with 

Seat  propriety.  Of  this  we  meet  with  frequent  examples  in 
Qton  B  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  PameU's  flymn  to  Content- 
ment, Thomson's  Seasons,  and  all  the  ^ood  poets:  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to  Personifications  of  this  kind,  in 
poetry. 

•  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  Disc  iz. 
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One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  is,  to 
find  ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see 
every  thing  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do. 
This  is  perhaps  the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style, 
that  it  introduces  us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  interests 
us,  even  in  inanimate  objects,  b^  forming  a  connexion  between 
them  and  us,  through  that  sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Thom- 
son's Summer,  wherein  the  life  which  he  bestows  upon  all 
nature,  when  describing  the  efiects  of  the  rising  sun,  renders 
the  scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  interesting : 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  daj 
Rcjoictne  in  the  east.    The  lessening  dona. 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Tipt  with  eUiereal  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad. 


By  thee  refin'd. 


In  brisker  measures,  the  relnoent  stream 
*  Frisks  o'er  the  mead.    The  predpioe  abrupt. 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blackened  flood. 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys 
Wildly  throuffh  all  his  melanclioly  boundSt 
Rude  ruins  glitter ;  and  the  brioy  deep^ 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top. 
Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  ware 
A  glance  eztensire  as  the  day. 

The  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton : 

To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  lAr  Unshing  like  the  mom.    All  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  thai  hour, 
Shed  their  sdectest  influence.    The  eaith 
Gave  signs  of  mtulation,  and  each  hill. 
JojooM  uie  biru :  freah  gales,  and  gentle  airt 
Wbiqiered  it  to  the  woo<u,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub. 
Disporting. -— 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  Figure  remams  to  be 
mentioned,  when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as 
feeling  and  acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening 
when  we  address  ourselves  to  them.  This,  though  on  severu 
occasions  far  from  being  unnatural,  is,  however,  more  difiScult  in. 
the  execution,  than  the  other  kinds  of  Personification.  For  this 
is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all  rhetorical  Figures ;  it  is  the  style  of 
strong  passion  onl^;  and  therefore,  never  to  be  attempted^ 
unless  when  the  mmd  is  considerably  heated  and  agitated.  A, 
slight  Personification  of  some  inanimate  thing,  acting  as  if  it  had 
life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  cooldescnption, 
and  when  its^deas  are  going  on  in  the  ordinary  train.  But  it 
must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  have  departed  con- 
siderably from  its  common  track  of  thought,  before  it  can  so  far 
realize  the  Personification  of  an  insensible  object,  as  to  conceiTe 
it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return  to  us.      All 
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Btrong  pas8ion%  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  Fieure ; 
not  only  love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are 
seemingly  more  oispiriting,  such  as  grief,  remorse,  and  melan- 
choly. For  all  passions  struggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find 
no  other  object,  will,  rather  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves  forth 
to  woods,  and  rocks,  and  the  most  insensible  things;  especially 
if  these  be  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  causes  and  objects 
that  have  thrown  the  mind  into  this  agitation*  Hence,  in  poetry, 
where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  language  of  passion, 
it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful  examples  of  this  Figure. 
Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one,  m  that  moving  and 
tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  Paradise,  just  before  she  is ' 
compelled  to  leave  it. 

Oh  !  nnezpeetod  stroke,  woise  than  of  death  I 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise !  thus  leave 

Thee,  native  soil,  these  bappv  walks  and  shades. 

Fit  haunt  of  gods !  vrhere  I  nad  hope  to  spend, 

Qniet,  thongh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 

Which  must  be  mortel  to  us  both.    O  flowers  ! 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  gfow. 

My  early  visitation  and  my  last 

At  ev'n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand, 

From  your  first  op'ning  ouds,  and  gave  you  names ! 

"Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  firom  th'  ambrosial  fount  ?  Book  ii.  L  268. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
It  IB  observable,  that  all  plamtive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone 
to  the  use  of  this  Figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes, 
in  Sophocles,  pours  out  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnoe,  amidst 
the  excess  of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples 
of  it*  And  there  are  frequent  examples,  not  in  poetry  onlv, 
bat  in  real  life,  of  persons,  when  just  about  to  Sufier  death, 
takm^  a  pnssionate  &reweU  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other 
sensible  objects  around  them. 

There  are  two  g^t  rales  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of 
Personification.  The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  ^ 
when  prompted  by  strong  passion,  and  never  to  contmue  it  when 
the  passions  begin  to  fiag.  It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments, 
whicn  can  only  find  place  in  the  most  warm  and  spirited  parts  of 
composition ;  and  there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  moderation. 

ite  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 

*  'a  Xifdvtc,  i  WfoCXvTK,  i  (vmcwmi 
0«^«v  oftUM  i  uarafgiy$i  wtr^ai 

Afa«Vu«f4«i  wftfovn  tmc  im^mhv,  &;o. 


t« 


O  mountains,  riveriy  rocks,  and  savage  herds, 

To  you  I  speak  I  to  you  alone  I  now 

Must  breathe  my  sorrows !  you  are  wont  to  hear 

My  sad  complaints,  and  I  vnll  tell  you  all 

That  I  have  suffered  from  Achilles'  son  ! "  Fbankuw. 
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figure  in  this  eleyation  to  which  we  raise  it.  The  observaoce  of 
this  rule  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  d^rees  of  Personifica- 
tion ;  but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified 
object  To  address  die  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend  is  natural, 
but  to  address  the  clotihies  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and 
degrading  ideas.  So  also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one's 
boaj,  as  if  they  were  animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity 
of  passion.  For  this  reason,  I  must  condemn  the  following 
passage,  in  a  very  beautiful  poem  of  Mr.  Pope's,  Eknsa  to 
Abelwi: 

Dear  &tal  name  !  rest  ever  imreTealed,  \ 

Nor  peas  these  lips  in  holy  tilenoe  sealed. 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  witliin  that  cloae  disguise. 
Where,  mixed  with  Godfs,  his  loved  idea  lies : 
Oh !  write  it  not,  my  hand  i — hb  name  appears 
Already  written  :~blot  it  out,  my  tears ! 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  bodv  per- 
sonified ;  and  eadi  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to ;  let  us 
consider  with  what  propriety.  The  first  is,  the  name  of  Abe- 
lard  :  '^  Dear  fatal  name  I  rest  ever,"  &c  To  this  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made.  For,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often 
stands  for  the  person  himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ideas,  it  can 
bear  this  Personification  with  sufficient  dignitv.  Next,  Eloisa 
speaks  to  himself;  and  personifies  her  heart  for  this  purpose: 
'*  Hide  it,  my  heart,  withm  that  dose,"  &c  As  the  heart  is  a 
dignified  part  of  the  human  frame,  and  is  often  put  for  the  mind 
or  afiections,  this  also  may  pass  widiout  blame.  But,  when  from 
her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand,  and  tells  her  hand  not  to  write 
his  nai^e,  this  is  forced  and  unnatural :  a  personified  hand  is  lowy 
and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion ;  and  the  Figure  becomes 
still  worse,  when,  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts  her  tears  to  blot 
out  what  her  hand  had  written.  *'OhI  write  it  not,"  &c 
There  is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  suggests;  and  which  is  altogether  un- 
suitable to  the  tenderness  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  that 
ezceUent  poem. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  Figure  requires  to  be  used  with 
still  greater  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not 
allowed  to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assist- 
ances cannot  be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height 
by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  the  glow  of  %tyle.  However, 
addresses  to  inanimate  objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose ;  but 
have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  species  of  oratory.  A  public 
Speaker  may  on  some  occasions  very  properly  address  religion  or 
vurtue :  or  his  native  coimtry,  or  some  city  or  province,  which 
has  suffered  perhaps  great  calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  some 
memorable  action.  But  we  must  remember,  that  as  Buck 
addresses  are  amongst  the  highest  efforts  of  eloquence,  they 
should  never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of  more  than 
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ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  desi^  of  moving 
our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at  Of  all 
frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
attempts  sometimes  made  toward  such  kinds  of  Personification, 
especially  if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or 
speaker  toiling,  and  labouring,  to  express  the  language  of  some 
passion,  which  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel. 
We  remain  riot  only  cold,  but  frozen ;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to 
criticise  on  the  ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object 
makes,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  transported  with  a  ^low  of 
enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  French  writers,  particularly  Sossuet 
and  Fletcher,  in  their  sermons  and  funeral  orations,  have 
attempted  and  executed  this  Figure,  not  without  warmth  and 
dignity.  Their  works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of  being  con- 
siuted,  for  instances  of  this,  and  of  several  other  ornaments  of 
style.  Indeed,  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  genius  is 
more  suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  than  the  more  correct 
but  less  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who  in  their  prose  works 
very  rarely  attempt  anv  of  the  high  Figures  of  eloquence.*  So 
much  for  Personifications,  or  Prosopopoeia  in  all  its  difierent 
forms. 

Apostrophe  is  a  Figure  so  much  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  will 
not  require  many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person ;  but 
one  who  is  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present  and 
listening  to  us.  It  is  so  much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate 
objects  personified,  that  both  these  figures  are  sometimes  called 

*  In  the  "  OnisoDS  Funebres  de  M.  BoMoet/'  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  mas- 
tBr-piec«fl  of  modem  eloqnenoe,  Apostrophes  and  addresses  to  personified  objects 
frequently  occur,  and  are  supported  with  much  spirit.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  fuoeral 
oration  of  Mary  of  Austria.  Queen  of  France,  the  author  addresses  Algien,  in  the 
prospect  of  the  advantage  which  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  gain  over  it :  *'  Avant 
lui  la  France,  presque  sans  vatsseaux,  tenoit  en  vain  aux  deux  mers.  Maintenant,  on 
les  voit  couvertes  depuis  le  Levant  jusqu^au  couchant  de  nos  flottes  victorieuses :  et  la 
hardiesse  Fran9oise  port  par  tout  la  terreur  avec  le  nom  de  Louu.  Tu  cederas,  tu 
toroberas  sous  ce  vainqueur,  Alger !  rirhe  des  depouilles  de  la  ChretieDt6.  Tu  disois  en 
ton  coBur  avare,  je  tiens  le  mer  sous  ma  loix,  et  les  nations  sont  ma  proie.  La  legerete 
de  tea  vaisseaux  te  donnoit  de  la  confiance.  Mais  tu  te  verras  attaque  dans  tes  murailles, 
com  me  un  oisseau  ravissant  qu'on  iroit  chercher  parmi  ces  rochers,  et  dans  son  uid, 
od  il  partage  son  butin  k  ses  petits.  Tu  rends  deja  tes  esclaves.  Louis  a  bris^  les  fers, 
dont  tu  acablois  ses  sujets,  &c.  In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration,  he  thus 
apostrophizes  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  for  being  the  scene 
of  those  conferences  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennes  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  marriase  of  this  Princess  with  the  King  of  France  were  concluded.  "  L^le 
pacifique  oii  so  doivent  terminer  les  differends  de  deux  grands  empires  k  qui  tu  sers  de 
limites :  isle  eternellement  memorable  par  les  conferences  de  deux  grawds  ministres. 
•^-^Aoguste  joum^  ou  deux  €eres  nations,  long  tems  ennemis,  et  alors  reconcili£^  par 
Marie  Tberese  s'avancent  sur  leur  confins,  leur  rois  &  leur  t^te,  non  plus  pourse  com- 
battre,  mais  pour  s'emhrasser. — F^tes  sacr^,  marriage  fortun6,  voile  nuptial,  benedic- 
tion, sacrifioe,  puis  je  meler  aujourdhui  vos  ceremonies,  et  vos  pompes,  avec  ces  pompes 
funebres,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  avec  leur  mines !"  In  the  funeral  oration  of 
Henrietta,  Queen  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his  compositions), 
after  recounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  concludes  with 
this  beautiful  Apostrophe :  "  O  mere !  O  femme !  O  reioe  admirable  et  digne  d'une 
meilleure  fortune,  si  les  fortunes  de  la  terre  ^toient  quelque  chose  !  Enfin  il  faut  ceder  a 
votre  sort.  Vous  avex  assez  soutenu  F^tat,  qui  est  attaqu6  par  une  force  invincible  et 
divine.    II  ne  reate  plus  dilbrmais,  si  non  que  vous  teniez  ftrme  panni  ses  mines." 
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Apostrophes.  Howeyer^  the  proper  Apostrophe  is  in  boldness 
one  degree  lower  than  the  adoress  to  personined  objects ;  for  it 
certaimy  requires  a  less  effort  of  imagination  to  suppose  persons 

E resent  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than  to  animate  insensible 
eings,  and  direct  our  discourse  to  them.  Both  figures  are-  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in  order  to 
render  them  natural :  for  both  are  the  language  of  passion  or 
strong  emotions  only.  Among  the  poets,.  Apostropne  is  fre- 
quent ;  as  in  ViigiL 

Pereunt  Hypanisque  Dymaiqae 
Confixi  •  sodis ;  nee  te,  tua  plurima,  Pantheu 
Labentem  pietai,  nee  Apollinis  infult  texit !  * 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances 
of  this  Figure :  *'  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  nudd 
of  Inistore ;  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than 
the  ghost  of  the  hills,  when  it  moyes  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over 
the  silence  of  Morven !  He  is  fallen !  Thy  youth  is  low ;  pale 
beneath  the  sword  of  Cuthullin  i^f  Quinctilian  affords  us  a 
very  fine  example  in  prose ;  when,  in  the  begmning  of  his  sixth 
book,  deploring  the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  which  had  hap- 
pened during  the  course  of  the  work,  he  makes  a  very  moving 
and  tender  Apostrophe  to  him.  *^Nam  quo  ille  ammo,  qua 
medicorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  yaletudinem  tulit  ?  ut  me 
in  supremis  consolatus  est  ?  quam  etiam  jam  deficiens,  jamque 
non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatas  mentis  errorem  circa  solas 
literas  habuit  r  Tuosne  ergo,  O  me»  spes  inanes !  labentes 
oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum  vidi?  Tuum  corpus  fri^dum, 
exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  communem 
haurire  amplius  potui?  Tene,  consulari  nuper  adoptione  ad 
.omnium  epes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  avunculo  prsetori 
generum  destinatum ;  te,  omnium  spe  Atticse  eloquentise  candi- 
datum,  parens  superstes  tantum  aa  poenas  amisi !  "f  In  this 
passage,  Quinctilian  shows  the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much 
aslie  does  elsewhere  that  of  the  critic. 

For  such  bold  Fibres  of  discourse  as  strong  Personifications, 
addresses  to  persouified  objects,  and  Apostrophes,  the  slowing 
imagination  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  was  particularly 

*  Nor  Pantheus !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Phoebus,  saYed  from  impious  bands.  Drtdbk. 

t  Finnl,  B.  I. 

X  "  With  what  spirit,  and  how  mueh  to  the  admiration  of  the  physicians,  did  he  bear 
throdghout  eight  months  his  lingering  distress !  With  what  tender  attention  did  he 
study,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me !  And,  when  no  longer  himielf,  how 
affecting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his  wandering  mind,  wholly  emnloyed 
on  subjects  of  literature  !  Ah  !  my  frustrated  and  fiiUen  hopes !  Have  I  then  Debeld 
your  closing  ^es,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  your  lips  ?  A  (ler  having 
embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  bow  was  it  in  mv  power  to  draw  the  rital  air, 
or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  life  1  When  I  had  just  beneld  you  raised  by  consular 
adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  hooours,  destined  to  be  son-in-law  to  your 
uncle  the  Prstor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
Prize  of  Attic  Eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours,  must  I  lose  you  for 
ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  surviving  only  to  sutot  woe." 
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fitted.  Hence^  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  find  some  very- 
remarkable  instances  :*"  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long 
will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet ;  put  thyself  up  into  the  scabbard, 
rest  and  be  still  I  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
given  it  a  charge  agfunst  Ashkelon,  and  against  the  sea-shore  ? 
tiiere  he  hath  appointed  it"*  There  is  one  passage  in  particular, 
which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains  a  greater 
assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  Fibres,  than  is, 
perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  m  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian  empire :  ^'  Thou  shaft  take  up  this  proverb  against 
the  kin^  of  Babylon,  and  say.  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased ! 
the  golden  citv  ceased  !  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  smote  the 
people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke:  he  that  ruled  the 
nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth.  The  whole 
earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet:  they  break  forth  into  singing. 
Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
saying,  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against 
us.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy 
coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones 
of  the  earth :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of 
the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy 
pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols : 
the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee. 
How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing! How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst 
weaken  the  nations !  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart ;  I  will 
ascend  into  heaven ;  I  will  exalt  Inj  throne  above  the  stars  of 
God ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
sides  of  the  north.  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the 
the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  heU,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  They  that  see 
thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying,  Is 
this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 
kingdoms  I  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed 
the  cities  thereof?  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  ? 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  in  glory, 
every  one  in  nis  own  house.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave, 
like  an  abominable  branch :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are 
slain,  thrust  through  with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of 
the  pit,  as  a  carcase  trodden  under  feet.*^  This  whole  passage  is 
full  of  sublimity.  Every  object  is  animated ;  a  variety  of  per- 
sonages are  introduced:  we  hear  the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the  King  of 
Babylon  himself,  and  those  who  look  upon  his  body,  all  speaking 
in  their  order,  and  acting  their  different  parts  without  confusion. 

•  Jcr.  xlm  6.  7. 
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LECTURE  XVII. 

COMPABISOK^  ANTITHESIS,  INTERROGATION,  EXCLAMATION, 

AND    OTHER  FIGURES   OF   SPEECH. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  Figures  of 
Speech ;  which,  as  tney  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  when 
properly  employed,  and  are  at  the  same  time  liable  to  he  ^eatly 
abused,  require  a  careful  discussion.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to 
dwell  on  all  the  variety  of  figurative  expressions  which  rheto- 
ricians have  enumerated,  I  chose  to  select  the  capital  Figures, 
such  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  to  make  my  remarks  on 
these ;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  concerning  them  will 
6u£Siciently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest,  either  m  prose  or 
poetry.  Of  Metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  of  them  all,  I 
treated  fully ;  and  in  the  last  Lecture  I  discoursed  of  Hyi)er* 
bole.  Personification,  and  Apostrophe.  This  Lecture  will  nearly 
finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  Figures. 

Comparison,^r  Simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first :  a  Figure 
frequently  employed  both  by  Poets  and  Prose  writers,  for  the 
ornament  of  Composition.  In  a  former  Lecture,  I  expliuned 
fully  the  difierence  betwixt  this  and  Metaphor.  A  Metaphor  is 
a  Comparison  implied,  but  not  expressed  as  such ;  as  when  I 
say,  "  Achilles  is  a  Lion,"  meaning  that  he  resembles  one  in 
courage  or  strength.  A  Comparison  is,  when  the  resemblance 
between  two  objects  is  expressed  in  form,  and  generally  pur- 
sued more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  Metaphor  admits ;  as  when 
I  say,  **  The  actions  of  princes  are  like  those  great  rivers, 
the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs  have 
been  seen  by  few."  This  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a 
happy  Comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  wldch  adds 
not  a  little  lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse;  and  hence  such 
Figures  are  termed  by  Cicero,  *^  Qrationis  lumina." 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  Comparisons  is  just  and  naturaL 
We  may  remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First, 
from  the  pleasure  which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  compare  any  two  objects  together,  trace 
resemblances  among  those  that  are  different,  and  difference 
among  those  that  resemble  each  other;  a  pleasure,  the  final 
cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to  remark  and  observe,  and 
thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  knowledge.  This  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  is  naturallv  and  universally  agreeable;  as 
appears  from  the  delight  whicn  even  children  have  m  comparing 
things  together,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending  to  the 
objects  that  surround  them.  Secondly,  The  pleasure  of  Com- 
parison arises  from  the  illustration  which  the  Simile  employed 
gives  to  the  principal  object;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which 
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it  presents ;  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps 
upon  the  mind :  and^  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  the  principal 
one  of  which  we  treat ;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which 
that  object  presents  to  the  fancy;  new  scenes  being  thereby 
brought  into  view,  which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  Figure, 
we  could  not  have  enjoyed. 

All  Comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads. 
Explaining  and  ErnheUisking  Comparisons.  For  when  a  writer 
likens  the  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always 
is,  or  at  least  always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make 
us  understand  that  object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up,  and 
adorn  it.  All  manner  of  subjects  admit  of  Explaining  Com- 
parisons. Let  an  author  be  reasoning  ever  so  strictly,  or  treat- 
ing the  most  abstruse  point  in  philosophy,  he  may  very  properly 
introduce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a  view  to  make  his  suoject 
better  understood.  Of  this  nature  is  the  following  in  Mr. 
Harris's  Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  veiy  abstract  point,  the 
distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense  ana  imagination  in  the 
human  mind.  ^'  As  wax,"  says  he,  **  would  not  be  adequate 
to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain  as 
well  as  to  receive  the  impression,  the  same  holds  of  the  soul 
with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive 
power ;  imamnation  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagina- 
tion, it  woiud  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where,  though  all 
impressions  be  instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
thev  are  instantly  lost."  In  Comparisons  of  this  nature,  the 
unaerstanding  is  concerned  much  more  than  the  fancy:  and 
therefore  the  only  rules  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  them, 
are,  that  they  be  clear,  and  that  they  be  useftil ;  that  they  tend 
to  render  our  conception  of  the  principal  object  more  distinct ; 
and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it  with 
any  false  light. 

But  Embellishing  Comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which 
we  treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at 
present,  as  Figures  of  Speech ;  and  those,  indeed,  which  most 
frequently  occur.  Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the 
foundaticm  of  this  figure.  We  must  not,  however,  take  Resem- 
blance, in  too  strict  a  sense,  for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of 
appearance.  Two  objects  may  sometimes  be  very  happily  com- 
pared to  one  another,  though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly 
speaking,  in  nothing;  only,  because  they  agree  in  the  effects 
which  they  produce  upon  the  mind ;  because  they  raise  a  train 
of  similar,  or,  what  may  be  called,  concordant  ideas ;  so  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  oncj^  when  recalled,  serves  to  strengthen  the 
impression  made  by  the  other.  For  example,  to  describe  the 
nature  of  soft  and  melancholy  music,  Ossian  says,  "  The  music 
of  Carryl  was,  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant 
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and  mournful  to  the  souL'^  This  is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet 
surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  resemblance  to  a  feeling  of  the 
min<^  such  as  the  memory  of  past  joys.  Had  it  been  compared 
to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as 
it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary  poet,  the  likeness  would 
have  been  more  strict ;  but,  by  founding  his  Simile  upon  the 
effect  which  Carryl's  music  produced,  the  Poel^  while  he  con- 
veys a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  much 
stronger  impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music: 
*^  Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful 
to  the  soul." 

In  general,  whether  Comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude 
of  the  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement 
in  their  effects,  the  fundamental  reauisite  of  a  Comparison  is, 
that  it  shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  is  introduced,  and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it. 
Some  little  excursions  of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  m  pursiun^ 
the  Simile ;  but  they  must  never  deviate  far  from  the  prindpu 
object  If  it  be  a  great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the 
Comparison  must  tend  to  a^randize  it ;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one 
to  render  it  more  amiable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe. 
But  to  be  a  little  more  particular:  llie  rules  to  be  given  con- 
cemii]^  Comparisons,  respect  chiefly  two  articles ;  the  propriety 
of  their  introductioi^  and  the  nature  of  the  objects  whence  they 
are  taken. 

First,  the  propriety  of  their  introduction.  From  what  has 
been  already  said  of  Comparisons,  it  appears  that  they  are  not 
like  the  figures  of  which  1  treated  in  the  last  Lecture,  the  lan- 
guage of  strong  passion.  No ;  they  are  the  language  of  ima^- 
nation  rather  than  of  passion ;  of  an  imagination  sprightly,  m- 
deed,  and  warmed ;  but  undisturbed  by,  any  violent  or  agitating 
emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of 
fancy.  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resembling  objects;  it 
dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized  and  taken  possesion  of 
the  souL  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it,  to  turn 
its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than, 
in  the  midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  Simile.  Metaphorical 
expression  may  be  allowable  in  such  a  situation;  though  even 
this  may  be  carried  too  far :  but  the  pomp  and  solemmty  of  a 
formal  Comparison  is  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It 
changes  the  key  in  a  moment;  relaxes  and  brings  down  the 
mind;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly  at  his  ease,  while  he 
is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to  be  under  the 
torment  of  agitation.  Our  writers  of  tragedies  are  very  apt 
to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  of 
Similies  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato, 
too,  is  justly  censurable  in  this  respect;  as,  when  Fortius,  just 
after  Lucia  had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should 
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naturally  have  been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish, 
makes  Us  reply  in  a  studied  and  affected  comparison. 

Thns  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  th*  umteady  flame 

Hangs  auivering  on  a  point,  leapa  off  by  fits ; 

And  fiuls  again,  as  loth  to  qait  its  hold.  * 

Thou  must  not  go ;  my  loul  still  hovers  o'er  thee. 

And  can't  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the 
language  of  Nature  on  such  occasions. 

fiowever,  as  Comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion,  so 
neither,  when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language 
of  a  mind  whoUy  unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  uways 
requires  some  elevation  in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it 
proper ;  for  it  supposes  the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  en- 
livened, thovgh  the  heart  be  not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a 
word,  the  proper  place  of  Comparisons  lies  in  the  middle  n^on 
between  tne  highly  pathetic,  and  the  verv  hiunble  style.  This 
is  a  wide  field,  and  gives  ample  range  to  the  Figure.  But  even 
this  field  we  must  take  care  not  to  overstock  with  it.  For,  as 
we  before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament,  and  all  thi^s  ^t 
sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often.  Smilies 
should,  even  in  poetry,  oe  used  with  moderation;  but,  in  prose 
writings,  much  more:  otherwise,  the  style  will  become  dis- 
agreeably florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  effect. 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects  whence 
Comparisons  should  be  drawn;  supposing  them  introduced  in 
their  proper  place. 

In  the  first  place,  the^  must  not  be  drawn  from  things  whiph 
have  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with 
which  we  compare  them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  com- 
paring Ues,  in  discovering  likenesses  among  things  of  different 
species,  where  we  would  not,  at  the  first' glance,  expect  a  resem- 
blance. There  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  in  ^intin^  out  the 
resemblance  of  two  objects,  that  are  so  much  alan,  or  he  so  near 
to  one  another  in  nature,  that  every  one  sees  they  must  be  alike. 
When  Milton  compares  Satan's  appearance,  after  his  fall,  to  that 
of  the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse,  and  affrighting  £he  nations  with 
portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  with  the  nappiness  and  tb)e 
dignity  of  the  similitude.  But  when  he  compares  Eve's  bower 
in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona;  or  Eve  herself,  to  a 
Driad,  or  Wood-nymph;  we  receive  little  entertainment:  as 
every  one  sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  several 
respects  resemble  another  arbour,  and  one  beautiM  woman 
another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  Similies  &ulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the 
likeness,  we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  ob- 
jects become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are 
the  Similies  of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  ^  flower 
drooping  its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity 
to  snow,  of  virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  stars,  and  many  more  of  this 
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kind,  with  which  we  are  sure  to  find  modem  writers,  of  second- 
rate  genius,  abounding  plentiftdly;  handed  down  from  every 
writer  of  verses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right.  These  com- 
parisons were,  at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took 
them  directly  from  nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  add 
beauty.  But  they  are  now  beaten.  Our  ears  are  so  accustomed 
to  them,  that  they  give  no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  mark  by  which  we  can  more  readily  distinguish  a 
poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  of  a  barren  imagination,  than 
by  the  strain  of  their  Comparisons.  All  who  call  themselves 
poets  affect  them :  but,  whereas  a  mere  versifier  copies  no  new 
images  from  nature,  which  appears  to  his  uninventive  genius  ex- 
hausted by  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  therefore,  con- 
tents himself  with  humbly  following  their  track ;  t«  an  author 
of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock,  spontaneously,  her  hidden 
stores ;  and  the  eye,  ^^  quick  glancing  from  earth  to  heaven," 
discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  Ekenesses  between  objects 
unobserved  before,  which  render  his  Similies  original,  expres- 
sive, and  lively. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  Comparisons  ought  not  to  be 
founded  on  likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be 
founded  on  those  which  are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these, 
in  place  of  assisting,  strain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  them, 
and  throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  a  Comparison,  which,  in  the  principal  circumstances,  carries 
a  sufficiently  near  resemblance,  may  become  unnatural  and 
obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the 
design  of  this  Figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  of  coin- 
cidences in  minute  points,  merely  to  show  how  far  the  poet's  wit 
can  stretch  the  resemblance.  This  is  Mr.  Cowley's  common 
fault;  whose  Comparisons  generally  run  out  so  far,  as  to  become 
rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
cipal object.  We  need  only  open  his  works,  his  odes  especially, 
to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  Comparison  is 
drawn,  should  never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few 
people  can  form  clear  ideas:  *'Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem," 
says  Quinctilian,  ^*  repertas  sunt  simUitudines.  Praecipu^,  igitur, 
est  custodiendum  ne  id  quod  similitudinis  grati&  ascivimns,  aut 
obscurum  sit,  aut  ignotum.  Debet  enim  id  quod  illustrands 
alterius  rei  grati&  assumitur,  ipsum  esse  clarius  eo  quod  illumi- 
natur."  *  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded  on  philosophical 
discoveries,  or  on  anything  with  which  persons  of  a  certain  trade 
only,  or  a  certain  profession  are  conversant,  attain  not  their 

*  "  CompariaoQS  hiive  been  introduced  into  discourae  for  the  sake  of  throwing  light 
on  the  subject.  We  must,  therefore,  be  much  on  our  guard,  not  to  einploy,  m  the 
ground  of  our  Simile,  any  object  which  ia  either  obscure  or  unknown.  That,  surely, 
which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other  thing,  ought  to  be  more  obviooe 
and  plain  than  the  thing  mtended  to  be  illustrated." 
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proper  effect.  They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious, 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  have  seen,  or  can 
strongly  conceive.  This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which 
modem  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients  took  their 
Similies  firom  that  face  of  nature,  ana  that  class  of  objects,  with 
which  they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence  lions, 
and  wolyes,  and  serpents,  were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources 
of  Similies  amon^  them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of 
consecrated,  classical  images,  are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the 
modems :  injudidously  however,  for  the  propriety  of  them  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  lost.  It  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by 
description,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  many  of  those  objects ; 
and  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the  purpose,  to 
describe  lions,  or  serpents,  by  Similies  taken  from  men,  than  to 
describe  men  by  lions.  Now-ardays,  we  can  more  easily  form 
the  conception  of  a  %erce  combat  between  two  men,  than  between 
a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to 
itself;  and  the  unagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  The 
introduction  of  unknown  objects,  or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays- 
a  poet  copying,  not  after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  I  have 
only  to  observe  Airther, 

in  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  sejious  or  elevated 
kind,  Similies  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects. 
These  are  degrading ;  whereas,  Similies  are  commonly  intended 
to  embellish,  and  to  dignify ;  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque 
writings,  or  where  Similies  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify 
and  diminish  an  object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be  presented  to 
us.  Some  of  Homer's  Comparisons  have  been  taxed  without 
reason,  on  this  account  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
meanness  or  dignity  of  objects  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the 
ideas  and  manners  of  the  age  wherein  we  live.  Many  Similies, 
therefore,  drawn  from  the  mcidents  of  rural  life,  which  appear 
low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  dignity  in  those  simpler  ages  of 
antiquity. 

I  have  ilow  considered  such  of  the  Figures  of  Speech  as 
seemed  most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion :  Meta- 
phor, HyperlJole,  Personification,  Apostrophe,  and  Comparison. 
A  few  more  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and 
conduct  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  principles 
already  laid  down. 

As  Comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  Antithesis 
on  the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always 
this  effect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the 
.stronger  light  White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so  bright  as 
when  it  is  opposed  to  black ;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together. 
.  Antithesis,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to 
advantage,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  im{)ression  which  we 
intend^at  any  object  should  make.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration 
for  Milo,  representing  the  improbability  of  Mile's  forming  a 
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design  to  take  away  the  life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  cir- 
cumstances were  unfayourable  to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had 
let  other  op^rtunities  slip,  when  he  could  have  executed  the 
same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with  much  more  ease  and  safety, 
heightens  our  conviction  of  this  improbability  by  a  skilful  use 
of  this  Figure :  '^  Quern  igitur  cum  omnium  grati&  interfioere 
iioluit,  hunc  voluit  cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quern  jure,  quern 
loco,  quern  tempore,  quern  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc  injuridy 
iniquo  loco,  atieno,  tempore,  perictdo  capitis,  non  dubitavit 
occidere?"*  In  order  to  render  an  Antithesis  more  com*- 
plete,  it  is  always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members 
of  the  sentence  expressing  the  contrasted  objects  be,  as  in  this 
instance  of  Cicero's,  similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  corres- 
pond to  each  other.  This  leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more, 
by  setting  the  things  which  we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against 
each  other ;  in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  contrast  a  olack 
and  a  white  object,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full  difference  of 
their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have  both  objects  of  the  same 
bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light.  Their  resemblance  to  each 
other,  in  certain  circumstances,  makes  their  disagreement  in 
others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of 
Antithesis,  especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice 
and  quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence 
as  the  following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands 
alone:  ''Si  quem  volueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  augeas 
divitias,  sed  minuas  cupiditates." f  Or  this:  ''Si  ad  naturam 
vives,  nunquam  eris  pauper ;  si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives."  { 
A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  properly  enough  receives  this  form ; 
both  because  it  is  supposea  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and 
because  it  is  designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
recalls  it  more  easuy  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  expressiona 
But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  succeed  each  other ;  where 
this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  prevailing  manner  of 
expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty;  and  it  is  upon  this 
account  Seneca  has  been  often  and  justly  censured.  Such  a 
style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured ;  it  gives  us  the  impression 
of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  thin^,  than 
to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  i  oung,  though  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  Antithesis.  In  his  Estimate 
of  Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain 

*  "  Is  it  credible  that,  when  he  declined  putting  Clodius  to  death  with  ^he  consent  of 
all,  he  would  choose  to  do  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  many  ?  Can  you  believe  that 
the  person  whom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  full  justice,  in  a 
convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity,  he  made  no  scruple  to  murder 
against  justice,  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the  risk  of 
capital  condemnation  1 " 

t  '*  If  you  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  his  stores,  but  to  diminish  hia 
desires.'*^ 

t  **  If  you  regulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  you  will  nCTer 
be  poor;  if,  according  to  the  standard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich." 
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as  this:  ^^  The  peasant  complams  aloud ;  the  courtier  in  secret 
repines.  In  want,  what  distress;  in  affluence,  what  satiety? 
Tne  great  are  under  as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure, 
as  the  mean  to  labour  with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill- 
grounded  hope,  are  disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through  know- 
kdge,  despond.  Ignorance  occasions  mistake;  inistfu:e  disap- 
pointment ;  and  disappointment  is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  true  jlidgment;  and  true  judgment  of  human 
things,  ^ves  a  demonstration  of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace." 
There  is  too  much  glitter  in  such  a  style  as  this  to  please  long. 
We  are  fatigued,  by  attending  to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sen- 
tences often  repeated. 

There  is  another  sort  of  Antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  con- 
sists in  surprising  us  by  the  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which 
it  brings  together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this ;  but  it 
belongs  whcSlv  to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can 
find  no  place  m  grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remark- 
ably fmd  of  Antithesis,  is  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  Figure. 
So,  in  his  Bape  of  the  Lock : 

Whether  the  sympb  shall  break  Diana's  law. 

Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 

Or  stain  her  honour  or  her  new  brocade  ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 

Or  lose  her  heart,  or  neckUice  at  a  ball ; 

Or  whether  heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fiill. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  most  part, 
in  some  Antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart 
and  unexpected  turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought ;  and  in  the 
fewer  words  it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  Antithesis  are  Figures  of  a  cool  nature ;  the 
productions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and 
Exclamations,  of  which  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate 
Figures.  They  are,  indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  tne  native 
language  of  passion,  that  their  use  is  extremely  frequent ;  and, 
in  ordinary  conversation,  when  men  are  heated,  they  prevail  as 
much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oratory.  The  unfigured,  literal 
use.  of  Interrogation,  is,  to  ask  a  question ;  but  when  men  ar^ 
prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would  affirm,  or  deny,  with 
great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  fonn  of  a  question ; 
expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the  truth  of  their 
own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  Scripture :  "  God  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent. 
tHath  he  said  it?  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken  it? 
and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  "  *  So  Demosthenes,  ^addressing 
himself  to  the  Athenians :  "  Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about  and 
ask  one  another  what  news  ?    What  can  be  more  astonishing 

*  Numbers,  ehap.  xiiiL  ver«  19. 
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news  than  this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  and  disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece? — Is  Philip 
dead  ?  No,  but  he  is  sick.  What  si^ifies  it  to  you  whether  he 
be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if  anythii:^  nappens  to  this  Philip,  you 
will  immediately  raise  up  another.  All  this  delivered  without 
interrogation,  had  been  faint  and  ineffectual ;  but  the  warmth 
and  eagerness  which  this  questioning  method  expresses,  awakens 
the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much*  greater  force. 

Interrogations  may  often  be  employed  with  propriety,  in  the 
course  of  no  higher  emotions  thau  naturally  arise  in  pursuing 
some  dose  and  earnest  reasoning.  But  Exclamations  belong 
only  to  stronger  emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration, 
anger,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like: 


Hen  pietas !  heu  prisca  6des  1  invictaque  bello 
Dextrr! 


Both  Interrc^tion  and  Exclamation,  and  indeed,  all  passionate 
Figures  of  opeeeb,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy* 
Sympathy  is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our 
nature,  disposing  us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion, 
which  we  behold  expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person 
coming  into  company  with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or 
joy,  upon  his  countenance,  will  difiuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment, 
through  the  whole  circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are 
so  easdy  caught,  and  so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion 
which  the  animated  looks,  cries,  ana  gestures  of  a  multitude 
never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  Interrogations  and  Exclamations, 
being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and  agitated  mind,  always,  when 
they  are  properly  used,  dis}K>se  us  to  sympathise  with  the  dispo- 
sitions of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel  as  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  such  Figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner 
in  which  nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion, 
and  that  he  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other ;  above 
all,  that  he  never  affect  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he  does  not 
feel.  With  Interrogations  he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom ; 
these,  as  above  observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  language  and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  veheme&ce 
is  supposed  to  have  place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to 
Exclamations,  he  must  be  more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse 
effect  than  the  frequent  and  unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw, 
juvenile  writers  imagine,  that,  by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they 
render  their  compositions  warm  and  animated.  Whereas  quite 
the  contrary  follows.  They  render  it  frigid  to  excess.  When 
an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  enter  into  transports  which 
he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both  disgusted  and  enraged 
at  him.  He  raises  no  sympathy,  for  he  gives  us  no  passion  of 
his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part.  He  gives  us  words,  and 
not  passion ;  and,  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless  that  of 
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indignation.  Hence  I  am  inclined  to  thiok,  he  was  not  mu^h 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called, 
^^  Punctum  admiiationis,''  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  laying  it  aside.  And  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  help  of 
this  ''  punctum  admirationis,"  with  which  many  writers  of  this 
rapturous  kind  so  much  abound,  one  would  be  ofben  at  a  loss  to 
discover,  whether  or  not  it  was  Exclamation  which  they  aimed  at. 
For,  it  has  now  become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  sub- 
join points  of  admiration  to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but 
simple  affirmations,  or  propositions ;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method 
of  pointing,  they  could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into 
hi^  Figures  of  eloquence.  Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  con- 
trivance practised  by  some  writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the 
members  of  their  sentences  from  each  other,  by  olank  lines ;  as 
if,  by  setting  them  thus  asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  im- 
portance upon  them ;  and  required  us,  in  going  along,  to  make 
pause  at  every  other  word,  and  weigh  it  well.  This,  I  think, 
may  be  called  a  Typographical  Figure  of  Speech.  Neither, 
indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  mention  the  arts  of  writers  for 
increasing  the  importance  of  their  words,  does  another  custom, 
which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago,  seem  worthy  of  imi- 
tation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  significant  words,  in 
every  sentence,  by  Italic  characters.  On  some  occasions,  it  is 
very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.  But  when  we  carry  them 
so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  m  the  auwor's  imagina- 
tion, that  every  page  is  crowded  with  Italics,  which  can  pn^uce 
no  effect  whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion. 
Indeed,  if  the  sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expres- 
sions, a  variation  in  the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  fre- 
quently, will  give  small  aid.  And  accordingly,  the  most  masterly 
writers  of  late,  have,  with  good  reason,  laid  aside  all  those  feeble 
props  of  significancy,  and  trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their 
sentiments  for  commanding  attention.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression : 

Another  Fiinire  of  Speech  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
composition,  t  what  aome  crit^  writer  caU  ViBion ;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense, 
and  describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero, 
in  his  fourth  oration  a^nst  Catiline :  ^^  Yideor  enim  mihi  banc 
urbem  videre,  lucem  orois  teri-arum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium, 
subito  uno  incendio  concidentem;  cemo  animo  sepulta  m  patria 
miseros  atque  insepultos  acervos  civium;  versatur  mihi  ante 
oculos  aspectus  Cetiiegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis."  * 

*  "  1  aeem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of 
all  natbns,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered 
heaps  of  citizens  lying  unburied  in  the  mi<kt  of  their  mined  country.  The  furioua 
countenance  of  CeUiegus  rises  to  my  view,  while  with  a  savage  joy  he  is  triumphing  in 
your  miseries." 
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ThiB  manner  of  description  suppoees  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  which 
carries  the  person  who  descrioes,  in  some  measure,  out  of  him- 
self; and,  when  well  executed,  must  needs  impress  the  reader 
or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force  of  that  sympathy  which  I  have 
before  explain^  But,  in  order  to  a  successful  ezcecutiOn,  it 
requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagination,  and  such  a  happy 
selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make  us  thi^k  we  see  before 
our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Otherwise  it  shares  the 
same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  passionate  figures ; 
that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leaving  the  reader 
more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before.  The  same 
observations  are  to  be  applied  to  repetition,  suspension,  correct 
tion,  and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  which 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
native  expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be 
heightened  by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their 
own  language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But, 
when  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no 
figures  will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent 
use  among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which 
Quinctilliau  insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  Amplification. 
It  consists  in  an  artful  exa^eration  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
some  object  or  action  which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light, 
either  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as 
the  skilful  management  of  several  which  we  make  to  tend  to  one 
point.  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a  proper  use  of  magnifying  or 
extenuating* terms,  by  a  regular  enumeration  of  particulars,  or 
by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass,  a  crowd  of  curcumstances; 
by  suggesting  comparisons  also  with  things  of  a  like  nature.  But 
the  pnncipal  instrument  by  which  it  works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a 
gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above  another,  till  our  idea  be 
raised  to  the  utmost  I  spoke  formerly  of  a  Climax  in  sound ;  a 
Climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  firare  which  never 
fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example  of  this  is,  that 
noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy  knows :  **  Faci- 
nus  est  vincere  civem  Bomanum ;  scelus  verberare ;  prope  parri- 
cidium,  necare;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  toUere?"*  1  shall  give 
an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  fisimous  Scotch  lawyer. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  '^  Gentlemen, 
if  one  man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed 
his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even 
these  criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cor- 


•  if 


It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citixen  in  bonds  ;  it  is  the  height  of  guilt  to  aooorge 
him ;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  death ;  what  name  then  shall  I  give  to 
crucifying  him  V 
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nelian  law:  but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no 
enemy,  had  been  murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  wha!  punishments 
would  not  then  the  mother  have  demanded  ?  With  what  cries 
and  exclamations  would  she  have  stunned  your  ears?  What 
shall  we  say,  then,  when  a  woman  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother, 
of  the  murder  of  her  innocent  chSd,  hath  comprised  all  those 
misdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a  crime  in  its  own  nature  detest- 
able; in-a  woman,  prodigious;  in  a  mother,  incredible;  and 
perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called  for  compassion,  whose 
near  relation  claimed  aflFection,  and  whose  innocence  deserved 
the  highest  favour?"  I  must  take  notice,  however,  that  such 
r^ular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable  beauty, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and  study ; 
and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangu^  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  great  earnestness 
and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely 
to  be  so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  m  a  less 
artificial  order.  For,  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put 
on  our  ^ard  against  the  deceits  of  doquence ;  but  when  a 
speaker  has  reasoned  strongly,  and,  by  force  of  argument,  has 
made  good  his  main  p<nnt,  he  may  then,  takhig  advantage  of  the 
favourable  bent  of  our  minds,  make  use  of  sudi  artifici^  figures 
to  confirm  our  belief,  and  to  warm  our  minds. 
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LECTURE   XVni. 

FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE, — GENERAL   GHARACTEBS    OP   STYLE, 

— DIFFUSE,    CONCISE — ^FEEBLE,    NEBVOU8 — ^DRY, 

PLAIN,  NEAT,   ELEGANT,   FLOWERY. 

Having  treated,  at  considerable  length,  of  the  Figures  of 
Speech,  of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management 
of  such  of  them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular 
discussion,  before  finally  dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  inciun- 
bent  on  me  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the  proper 
use  of  Figurative  lan^age  in  general.  These,  in^ed,  I  have, 
in  part,  dready  anticipated.  But,  as  ^eat  errors  are-  often 
committed  in  this  part  of  Style,  especially  by  young  writers,  it 
may  be  of  use  that  I  brin^  together,  under  one  view,  the  most 
material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that 
neither  all  the  beauties,  nor  even  tiie  chief  beauties  of  composi- 
tion, depend  upon  Tropes  and  Figures.  Some  of  the  most 
sublime  and  most  pathetic  passages  of  the  most  admired  authors, 
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both  in  proee  and  poetry,  are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style, 
without  any  ^Figure  at  all;  instances  of  which  I  have  before 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  composition  may  abound  with  these 
studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may  be  artful,  splendid,  and 
highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be,  on  the  whole,  fri^d 
and  unaffecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and  thought,  which 
constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  if  the  Style 
be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  precision* 
or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  Figures  that  can  be  employed 
will  never  render  it  agreeable ;  uiey  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but 
will  never  please  a  iudicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place.  Figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must 
always  rise  naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all 
of  them  are  the  language  either  of  Imagination,  or  of  Passion ; 
some  of  them  suggested  by  Imagination,  when  it  is  awakened 
and  sprightly,  suclT as  Metaphors  and  Comparisons;  others  by 
Passion  or  more  heated  emotion,  such  as  I^ersonifications  and 
Apostrophes.  Of  course  they  are  beautiful  then  only,  when 
they  are  prompted  by  fismcy,  or  by  passion.  They  must  rise  of 
their  own  accord ;  they  must  flow  nrom  a  mind  warmed  by  the 
object  which  it  seeks  to  describe ;  we  should  never  interrupt  the 
course  of  thought  to  cast  about  for  Figures.  K  they  be  sought 
after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments,  they  will 
have  a  miserable  effect.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  many 
have  of  the  ornaments  of  Style,  as  if  they  were  things  detached 
from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it  like  lace  upon  a 
coat :  this  is,  indeed, 

Purpureni  late  qui  ^lendaat  unus  tut  alter 

Assuitur  paoDOB.*  Aas  Povr. 

And  it  is  this  false  Idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writii^  into  disrepute.  Whereas  the  real  and  pro- 
per ornaments  of  Style  arise  from  Sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
same  stream  with  the  current  of  thought.  A  writer  of  genius 
conceives  his  subject  strongly;  his  imagination  is  filled  and 
impressed  with  it;  and  pours  itself  forth  in  that  figurative 
language  which  Imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no 
emotion  which  his  subject  does  not  rabe  in  him ;  he  speaks  as 
he  feels ;  but  his  style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feeungs  are 
lively.  On  occasions,  when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to 
rouse.it,  we  should  never  attempt  to  hunt  for  Figures.  We 
then  work,  as  it  is  said,  ^'invitft  Minerv&;"  supposing  Figures 
invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  forced ;  and  in 
this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omitted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the 
subject  naturally  gives  rise  to  Figures,  they  must,  however,  not 

*  "  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustra  shiDe, 

Sewed  on  your  poem."  Francis. 
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be  employed  too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  '^  simplex  munditiis" 
is  a  capital  quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight 
and  digm^  of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  orna- 
ment. When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always 
appears;  though  they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or 
hearer  may  be  surfeited  with  them;  and  when  they  come  too 
thick,  they  ^ve  the  impression  of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that 
evaporates  m  show,  rather  than  brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The 
directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on  this  head,  are  full  of  good 
sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention.  '^  Yoluptatibus  maximis,** 
says  Cicero,  de  Orat.  L.  iii.  ^'fastidium  finitunum  est  in  rebus 
omnibus ;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremur.  In  qua  vel  ex 
poetis,  vel  oratoribus  possumus  judicare,  concinnam,  omatam, 
festivam  sine  intermissione,  quamvis  daris  sit  coloribus  picta, 
vel  poesis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  esse  diutumJu 
Quare,  bene  et  praeclare,  quamvis  nobis  ssepe  dicatur,  belle  et 
festive  nimium  -ssBpe  nolo."*  To  the  same  purpose,  are  the 
excellent  directions  with  which  Quinctilian  concludes  his  dis- 
course concerning  Figures,  L.  ix.  C.  3.  *'  Ego  illud  de  iis  figuris 
quae  verae  fiunt,  adjiciam  breviter,  sicut  ornant  orationem  oppor- 
tunae  positas,  ita  meptissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntur. 
Sunt,  qui  neglecto  rerum  pondere  et  viribus  sententiarum,  si 
vel  inania  verba  in  hos  modos  depravarunt,  summos  se  judicant 
artifices ;  ideoque  non  desinunt  eas  nectere ;  quas  sine  sententia 
sectare,  tarn  est  ridiculum  quam  quaBrere  habitum  gestumque 
sine  corpore.  Ne  hsB  quidem  quae  rectas  fiunt,  densandae  sunt 
nimis.  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque  postulet  locus,  quid 
persona,  quid  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  harum  fimrarum  posita 
est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  vero,  atrocitate  invidi^,  miseratione 
pugnandum  est ;  quia  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et  consimilibus, 
et  pariter  cadentious,  irascentem,  flentem,  ro^antem  ?  Cum  in 
hb  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  affectibus  fidem ;  et  ubicunque 
ai8  ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  videatur."!    After  these  judicious 

*  "  In  all  baman  things  disgust  borders  so  nearly  on  the  most  lively  pleasures,  that 
we  need  not  be  sorprised  to  find  this  hold  in  elo<|uence.  From  reading  either  poets  or 
orators,  we  ma^  .easiljr  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  oration,  which, 
without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  as  long.  Wherefore,  thoagh 
we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  exprnsed  ourselyes  well  and  properly,  we 
should  not  covet  repeatM  applause,  for  beins  bright  and  splendid." 

'f  **I  must  add  concerning  those  figures  wnich  are  proper  in  themselves,  that,  as  they 
beautify  a  compositioQ  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  Uiey  deform  it  greatly 
if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  some,  who,  neglecting  strength  of  sentiment 
and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty  winds  into  a  Figurative  Style, 
imagine  themselves  great  writers ;  and  therefore  continually  string  together  such  orna* 
mcnts ;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there  is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to 
ooDtrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  what  wauto  a  body.  Even  those  Figures  which  a 
subject  umits,  must  not  come  too  thick.  We  mn^t  begin  with  considering  what  the 
oeeasion,  the  time,  and  the  person  who  speaks,  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at 
by  the  greater  part  of  these  Fijgurer  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes 
deeply  serious,  and  strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  in 
alfoeted  language  and  bafanced  phrases,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  commiseration,  or 
earnest  entreaty  t  On  all  such  occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  words  weakens 
I ;  and  Wlien  so  much  art  is  shown,  there  is  suspected  to  be  little  sincerity." 
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and  useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add  on'  this  subject, 
except  this  admonition. 

In  the  fourth  place,  that  without  a  genius  for  Figurative 
Language,  none  should  attempt  it.  Imagmation  is  a  power  not 
to  be  acquired;  it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redun- 
dancies we  may  prune,  its  deviations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere 
we  may  enlarge ;  but  the  faculty  itself  we  cannot  create ;  and 
all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical  ornamented  Style,  if  we  are 
destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will  prove  awkward  and 
disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however,  by  considering 
that  without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small  measure  of 
it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.  Good  sen8e,*V 
clear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement  of 
words  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These 
are,  indeed,  the  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Many  subjects  require  nothing  more :  and  those 
which  admit  of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite. 
To  study  and  to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  follow  nature ; 
to  seek  to  improve,  but  not  to  force  it;  are  directions  which 
cannot  be  too  often  given  to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the 
liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  Style,  I  observed  that 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be  a  very 
intimate  connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer 
employs  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking ;  and  that,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to  him, 
there  is  a  certain  Character  imprinted  on  his  Style,  which  may 
be  denominated  his  manner ;  commonly  expressed  by  such  gene- 
ral term^,  as,  strong,  weak,  dry,  simple,  affected,  or  the  like. 
These  distinctions  carrv,  in  general,  some  reference  to  an 
author's  manner  of  thinking,  but  refer  chiefly  to  his  mode  of 
expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language ; 
and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all  those  parts  of  Stvle 
which  we  have  already  considered ;  the  choice  which  he  maKes 
of  single  words;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sentences;  the 
degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by  means  of 
musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of  such 
general  Characters  of  Style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to  speak, 
as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different 
sorts  of  Style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to 
illustrate  it.  Every  one  sees  that  Treatises  of  Philosophy,  for 
instance,  ought  not  to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with 
Orations.  Every  one  sees  also,  that  different  parts  of  the  same 
composition  require  a  variation  in  the  style  and  manner.  In  a 
Sermon,,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue,  the  application  or  per- 
oration admits  more  ornament,  and  requires  more  warmth,  than 
the  didactic  part.     But  what  I  mean  at  present  to  remark  is. 
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that,  amidst  this  yarietjy  we  still  expect  to  find,  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  any  one  man,  some  degree  oi  uniformity  or  consistency 
with  himself  in  manner;  we  expect  to  find  some  predomi- 
nant Character  of  Style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which 
shall  be  suited  to,  and  shall  mark,  his  particular  genius  and  turn 
of  mind.  The  orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  Style,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  firom  the  rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet  both  in  JLivy's  Orations,  and  in 
those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly  to  trace  the  distinguishing 
manner  of  each  historian ;  the  magnificent  ftdness  of  the  one, 
and  the  sententious  conciseness  of  the  other.  The  ^^  Lettres 
FersaBes,"  and  "  L'Esprit  de  Loix,"  are  the  works  of  the  same 
author.  They  required  very  different  composition  surely,  and 
accordingly  they  £ffer  widely ;  ^et  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gives  a  determina- 
tion to  one  kind  of  Style  rather  than  another.  Where  nothing 
of  this  appears,  where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character 
in  the  compositions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not 
without  reason,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who 
writes  from  imitation,  and  not  from  the  impulse  of  original 
genius*  As  the  most  celebrated  painters  are  known  by  their 
hand,  so  the  best  and  most  original  writers  are  known  and  distin- 
goished,  throughout  all  their  works,  by  their  Style  and  peculiar 
manner.     This  will  be  found  to  hold  wnost  without  exception. 

The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  these  General  Characters  of 
Style  which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  divides  them  into  tlu%e  kinds,  and  calls  uiem  the  Austere, 
the  Florid,  and  the  Middle.  By  the  Austere,  he  means  a  style 
distinguished  for  strength  and  finnness,  with  a  neglect  of  smooth- 
ness and  ornament ;  for  examples  of  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and 
jXachjhom  among  the  Poets,  and  Thucydides  amon^  the  Prose 
writers.  By  the  Florid,  he  means,  as  the  name  mdicates,  a 
style  ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet ;  resting  more  upon  num- 
bers and  grace  than  strength;  he  instances  Hesiod,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The  Middle 
kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the 
beauties  of  both :  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sopho- 
cles among  the  Poets;  in  Prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato, 
and  (what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  verv  wide 
class,  indeed,  which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one 
article  as  to  style.*  Cicero  and  Quinctilian  make  also  a  three- 
fold division  of  style,  though  with  respect  to  different  qualities 
of  it ;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  most  of  the  modem  writers 
on  Rhetoric ;  the  Simplex,  Tenue,  or  Sitbtile ;  the  Grave  or 
Vehement;  and  the  Medium^  or  temperatum  penus  dicendi  But 
these  divisions,  and  the  illustrations  they  give  of  them,  are  so 
loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  our 

•  De  CompcMitione  Vcrborum,  cap.  25. 
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ideas  of  Style.     I  shall  endeayour  to  be  a  little  more  particular 
in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  style^  is  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  his 
thoughts  more  or  less.  This  distinction  forms,  what  are  called, 
the  Diffiise  and  the  Concise  Styles.  A  concise  writer  com- 
presses his  thoughts  into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to 
employ  none  but  such  as  are  most  expressive ;  he  lops  off,  as 
redundant,  every  expression  which  does  not  add  something 
material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he  does  not  reject ;  he  may  be 
lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is  intended  for  the  sake  of 
force  rather  than  grace.  He  never  ^ves  you  the  same  thought 
twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears  to  him  the  most 
striking ;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that  light,  you 
need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are 
arranged  with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with 
cadence  and  harmony.  The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them; 
and  they  are  commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  reader's 
imagination  than  they  directly  express. 

A  difiuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully*  He  places  it  in  a 
variety  of  lights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance 
for  understanding  it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to 
express  it  at  first  in  its  fuU  strength,  because  he  is  to  repeat  the 
impression ;  and  what  he  wants  in  strength  he  proposes  to 
supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of  this  character  generally  love 
magmficence  and  amplification.  Their  periods  naturally  run  out 
into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  ornament  of  every  kind^ 
they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  each 
becomes  faulty  wheq  carried  to  tW  extreme.  tIo  extreme  of 
condseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure ;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead 
into  a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatia 
The  extreme  of  diffuseness  becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires 
the  reader.  However,  to-  one  or  other  of  these  two  manners,  a 
writer  may  lean  according  as  his  genius  prompts  him :  and  under 
the  general  character  of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open  and  diffuse 
style,  may  possess  much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer 
to  the  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much 
from  detached  passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote 
for  instances,  as  from  the  current  of  an  author's  Style,  that  we 
are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two 
most  remarkable  examples  that  I  know  of  conciseness  carried  as 
far  as  propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  are 
Tacitus  the  Historian,  and  the  President  Montesauieu  in 
'' L'Esprit  de  Loix.**  Aristotle,  too,  holds  an  eminent  rank  amonff 
didactic  writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world 
was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle ;  but  this  frugality 
of  expression  frequently  darkens  his  meaning.      Of  a  beautifiil 
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and  magnificent  diffusenessy  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubts  the  most 
illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given.  Addison  also^  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under  this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when 
to  the  dimise  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
Composition.  Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken  require  a  more 
copious  Style  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole 
meaning  must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  with- 
out the  advantage  which  books  afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure, 
and  reviewing  what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  always 
to  be  avoided  We  should  never  presume  too  much  on  the 
quickness  of  our  hearer's  understanding ;  but  our  Style  ought  to 
be  such,  that  the  bulk  of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and 
without  effort.  A  flowing  copious  Style,  therefore  is  requured  in 
all  public  speakers;  guarmng,  at  the  same  time,  against  such  a 
d^ree  of  <&Susion  as  renders  them  languid  and  tiresome ;  which 
will  always  prove  the  case,  when  they  inculcate  too  much,  and 
present  the  same  thought  under  too  many  different  views. 

In  written  Compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness 
possesses  great  advantages.  It  is  more  lively ;  keeps  up  atten- 
tion ;  makes  a  brisker  and  stronger  impression ;  and  gratifies  the 
mind  by  supplying  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought.  A 
sentiment,  wnich,  expressed  diffiisely,  will  barely  be  admitted  to 
be  just;  expressed  concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited.  De- 
scription, when  we  want  to  nave  it  vivid  and  animated,  should  be 
in  a  concise  strain.  This  is  different  from  the  common  opinion ; 
most  persons  being  ready  to  suppose,  that  upon  Description  a 
writer  may  dwell  more  safely  than  upon  other  things,  and  that, 
by  a  full  and  extended  Style,  it  is  rendered  more  rich  and 
expressive.  I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  diffuse  manner 
generally  weakens  it.  Any  redundant  words  or  circumstances 
encumber  the  fancy,  and  make  the  object  we  present  to  it, 
^pear  confused  and  indistinct.  Accordingly,  the  most  masterly 
describers.  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  almost  always  concise  in 
their  descriptions.  They  show  us  more  of  an  object  at  one 
glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it 
round  and  round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and 
vivacity  of  description,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much 
more  upon  the  happy  choice  of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances, 
than  upon  the  multiplication  of  them. 

Adm'csses  to  the  passions,  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  concise, 
rather  than  the  difiuise  manner.  In  these,  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
diffuse,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for 
any  length  of  time.  When  we  become  prolix,  we  are  always  in 
hazard  of  cooling  the  reader.  The  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy, 
run  fast ;  and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in  motion,  they  supply 
many  particulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  author  can  display 
them.  The  case  is  different,  when  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
understanding :  as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and 
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inatniotion.  There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffiise 
manner.  When  you  are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the 
heart,  be  concise ;  when  you  are  to  inform  the  understanding, 
which  moves  more  slowly,  and  requires  the  assistance  of  a  guide, 
it  is  better  to  be  fulL  Historical  narration  may  be  beautiful, 
either  in  a  concise  or  a  diiFuse  manner,  according  to  the  writer's 
genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  dififuse;  Thucydides  and 
Sallust  are  succinct;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 

I  observed  that  a  difiuse  style  generally  abounds  in  long 
periods;  and  a  concise  writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ 
short  sentences.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  long  or  short  sentences  are  fiiUy  chaiacteristical  of  the  one 
or  the  other  manner.  It  is  very  possible  for  one  to  compose 
always  in  short  sentences,  and  to  be  withal  extremely  difiuse,  if 
a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be  spread  through  many  of  these 
sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable  example.  By  the  shortness 
and  quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he  may  appear  at  first  view  very 
concise ;  yet  he  is  far  from  being  sa  He  transfigures  the  same 
thought  into  many  different  forms.  ^  He  makes  it  pass  for  a  new 
one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn.  So  also,  most  of  the  French 
writers  compose  m   short  sentences;   though  their   Style,  in 

feneral,  is  not  concise;  commonly  less  so  than  the  bulk  of 
inglish  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.  A  French 
author  breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of 
thought  which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.  The  direct 
effect  of  short  sentences  is  to  render  the  Style  brisk  and  lively, 
but  not  always  concise.  By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which 
the^  make  on  the  mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  Com- 
position more  of  a  spirited  character.  Lonp;  periods,  like  Lord 
Ularendon's,  are  grave  and  stately ;  but,  lS:e  all  grave  things, 
they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dull.  An  intermixture  of  b^ 
long  and  short  ones  is  requisite,  when  we  would  support 
solemnity,  together  with  vivacity ;  leaning  more  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  as  propriety  requires  that  the  solemn  or  the 
sprightly  should  be  predominant  in  our  composition.  But  of 
long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  occasion,  fonneny,  to  treat,  under 
the  head  of  the  Construction  of  Periods. 

The  Nervous  and  the  Feeble  are  generally  held  to  be  cha- 
racters of  Style,  of  the  same  import  with  the  Concise  and  the 
Diffuse.  They  5o  indeed  very  often  coincide.  Difibse  writers 
have  for  the  most  part,  some  degree  of  feebleness ;  and  nervous 
writers  will  generally  be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression.  This, 
however,  does  not  always  hold;  and  there  are  instances  of 
writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  full  and  ample  Style,  have  main- 
tained a  great  degree  of  strength.  Livy  is  an  example ;  and,  in 
the  English  Language,  Dr.  Barrow.  Barrow's  Style  has  many 
faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redundant  but  withal,  for 
force  and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distinguisned.  On  every 
subject,  he  multiplies  words  with  an  overf&wing  copiousness ; 
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but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strone  ideas  and  significant  expres- 
sions which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of  a  nervous 
or  a  weak  Style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking.  K 
he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  express  it  with  energy ; 
but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his  subject ;  if  his  ic&as 
be  loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  the 
conception  which  he  would  communicate  t6  us,  the  marks  of  all 
this  will  dearlv  appear  in  his  Style.  Several  unmeaning  words 
and  loose  epithets  will  be  found ;  his  expressions  will  be  vague 
and  general;  his  arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble;  we  shall 
conceive  somewhat  of  his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be 
fiEunt.  Whereas  a  nervous  writer,  whether  he  employs  an 
extended  or  a  concise  Style,  gives  us  always  a  strong  impression 
of  his  meaning ;  his  mind  is  full  of  his  subject,  and  his  words  are 
all  expressive;  every  phrase  and  every  figure  which  he  uses, 
tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would  set  before  us,  more 
lively  and  complete. 

I  observed^  imder  the  head  of  Diffiise  and  Concise  Style,  that 
an  author  might  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  yet 
be  beautiful.  This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Nervous 
and  the  Feeble.  Every  author,  in  every  composition,  ought  to 
study  to  express  himself  with  some  strength,  and  in  proportion 
as  he  approaches  to  the  Feeble,  he  becomes  a  bad  writer.  In 
all  kinds  of  writing,  however,  the  same  degree  of  strength  is  not 
demanded.  But  the  more  grave  and  weighty  any  composition 
is,  the  more  should  a  character  of  strength  predominate  in  the 
Style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy,  and  solemn  discourses,  it 
is  expected  most.  One  of  the  most  complete  models  of  a 
Nervous  Style,  is  Demosthenes  in  his  orations. 

As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an  extreme,  when  pursued 
to  which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  Nervous  Style  as 
well  as  others.  Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  other  qualities  of  Style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a 
harsh  manner.  Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  from 
forced  inversions  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  and  too  much 
neglect  of  smoothness  and  ease.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of 
some  of  our  earliest  classics  in  the  English  language ;  such  as 
Su-  Walter  Baleigh,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Hooker,  ChiUingworth, 
Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington,  Cudworth,  and  other 
writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  These  writers  had  nerves  and  strength 
in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day  eminent  for  that  quality  in 
Style.  But  the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed 
upon  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences.  Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  Preface  to 
his  celebrated  work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following 
sentence:  "Though  for  no  other. cause,  yet  for  this,  that  pos- 
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terity  may  know  we  have  not  loosely,  through  silence,  pennitted 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream,  tnere  shaU  be,  for  men's  infor- 
mation, extant  this  much  concerning  the  present  state  of  the 
church  of  God  established  amongst  us,  and  their  careful  endea- 
vours which  would  have  upheld  the  same."  Such  a  sentence 
now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  advantages  certunly 
attended  this  sort  of  Style;  and  whether  we  have  gained,  or 
lost,  upon  the  whole,  hj  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  question. 
By  the  freedom  of  arrangement,  which  it  permitted,  it  rendered 
the  language  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  more  variety  of 
collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.  But  however  this  be, 
such  a  Style  is  now  obsolete,  and  no  modem  writer  could  adopt 
it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affectation.  The  present 
form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in  some  measure, 
sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity  and  ease. 
Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  less  forcible,  perhaps,  but 
more  plain  and  natural :  and  this  is  now  understood  to  oe  the 
genius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL  seems  to  be  the  era 
of  the  formation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one 
of  the  first  who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  pre- 
vailed among  writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him.  Sir 
William  Temple  polished  the  language  still  more.  But  the 
author,  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  his  works  formed 
it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  present  state,  is  Dryden.  Dryden 
began  to  write  at  the  Restoration,  and  continued  long  an  author 
both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  made  the  language  his 
study ;  and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  incorrectly,  and 
his  Style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness  m  his 
diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  his  expression,  which 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  after  him.*  Since 
his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  purity  and 
elegance  of  Style ;  but  it  is  elegance  rather  than  strength,  that 
forms  the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  English 
writers.  Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous 
manner  than  others ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our 
language,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
we  are  far  from  the  strength  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Soman 
authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Style  under  those  chamotem 
that  respect  its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  with  respect  to  the 


*  Br.  Jobmoii,  in  bit  lift  of  Dryden,  givei  the  followinff  chertcter  of  bii  prate 
Btyk  :  '*  Hit  preAoee  hare  not  the  formelity  of  %  aeltled  Style,  in  which  the  first  bnlf  of 
the  aentenoe  betrays  the  other.  The  elaoiea  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  penoda 
modelled ;  erery  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place. 
Nothing  is  cold  or  languid,  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigotras  ;  whkt  is  little,  m 
gay ;  what  is  great,  is  splendid.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is  feeUe ;  thou^  all 
seems  carekss,  there  is  nothing  harsh ;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  works,  more  ttian  a 
century  has  passed,  they  hare  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obsolete." 
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degree  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it.     Here,  the  Style 
of  different  authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following  gradation : 
r  a  Dry,  a  Plain,  a  Neat,  an  Elegant,  a  Flowery  manner.     Of 
each  of  these  in  their  order. 

First,  a  Dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every 
kind.  Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least 
aim  to  please,  either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable 
only  in  pure  didactic  writing ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear 
it,  great  weight  and  solidity  of  matter  is  requisite ;  and  entire 
perspicuity  of  lanmage.  Aristotle  is  the  complete  example 
of  a  Dry  Style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  author  who 
adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didactic  manner  through- 
out all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  instruction,  with- 
out the  least  approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most  profound 
genius  and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelligence, 
who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  understanding,  without 
making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.  But  this 
is  a  manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.  For,  although 
the  goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  drjrness  or 
harshness  of  the  Style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable 
defect;  as  it  fatigues  attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments, 
with  disadvantage,  to  the  re^er  or  hearer. 

A  Plain  Style,  rises  one  oegree  above  a  Dry  one.  A  writer 
of  this  character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind, 
and  rests  almost  entirelv  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no 
pains  to  engage  us  by  the  employment  of  figures,  musical  ar^ 
rangement,  ar  any  other  art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however, 
to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry  and  a  harsh  writer.  Be- 
sides Perspicuity,  he  pursues  Propriety,  Purity,  and  Precision 
in  his  language ;  which  form  one  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable 
one,  of  beautv.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be  consistent 
with  a  very  Plain  Style :  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if  his 
Bentiments  be  good,  may  be  abimdantly  agreeable.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  dry  and  pliun  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is 
incapable  of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is; 
the  latter  seeks  not  after  it.  He  gives  us  his  meaning  in 
good  language,  distinct  and  pure;  any  further  ornament  he 
gives  himself  no  trouble  about ;  either,  because  he  thinks  it 
unnecessary  to  his  subject ;  or  because  his  genius  does  not  lead 
him  to  delight  in  it ;  or,  because  it  leads  him  to  despise  it.* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  those  that  have  employed  llie  Plain  Style.  Few 
writers  have  discovered  more  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject 
which  J^e  handles,  whether  senous  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly 

*  On  this  head,  of  the  general  chancten  of  Style,  pardoalerlr  the  plaia  end  the 
nnple,  end  the  ebaracten  of  tbofe  English  euthon  who  are  claiMd  nnder  them,  in  this 
and  the  following  Lecture,  wveral  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a  manuscript  treatise  on 
rfaetixrie,  part  of  which  was  diown  to  me  manj  yean  ago,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
aothor,  Dt*  Adam  Smith  \  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  given  by  him  to  the  publie. 
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manner;  He  knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  Purity,  the 
the  Extent,  the  Precision  of  the  English  Language ;  and  there- 
fore, to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  Style,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for 
much  ornament  and  ^race  in  his  language.  His  haughty  and 
morose  genius  made  him  despise  any  embellishment  of  this  kind 
as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments  in  a  plain, 
downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
right;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  vou  be  pleased  or  not. 
His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged;  distincdy 
enough  as  to  the  sense;  but  without  any  regard  to  smooth- 
ness of  sound ;  often  without  much  regard  to  compactness  or  S^ 
elegance.  If  a  metaphor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render 
his  satire  more  poignant,  he  would,  perhaps,  youchsafe  to  adopt 
it,  when  it  came  in  his  way ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish 
and  illustrate,  he  would  raiher  throw  it  aside.  Hence,  in  his 
serious  pieces,  his  Style  often  borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleaa--^^ 
ing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the  plainness  cf  his  manner  sets  off 
his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage.  There  is  no  froth  nor  affectar 
tion  in  it ;  it  seems  native  and  unstudied ;  and  while  he  hardly 
appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes  his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To 
a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dea^  Swift,  the  Plain  Style  was 
most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  philosophical  writers,  Mr. 
Locke  comes  under  this  class :  perspicuous  and  pure,  but  ahnost 
without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works  which  admit  or  re- 
quire ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts  where  the  plain 
manner  ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must  remember,  that 
when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  affects  throughout  his 
whole  composition,  great  weight  of  matter,  and  great  force  of 
sentiment,  are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  prevent  him  fi^m  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

What  IS  called  a  Neat  Style  comes  next  in  order;  and 
here  we  are  got  into  the  region  of  ornament ;  but  that  ornament 
not  of  the  highest  or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  this 
character  shows,  that  he  does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  LaiH 
guage.  It  is  an  object  of  his  attention.  But  his  attention  is 
shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  in  a  graceful  coUocatioQ 
of  them ;  rather  than  in  any  hieh  efforts  of  imagination,  or 
eloquence.  His  sentences  are  ^ways  dean,  and  free  from 
the  incumbrance  of  superfluous  words ;  of  a  moderate  length ; 
rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure ;  closing 
with  propriety ;  without  any  tails,  or  adjections  dragging  after 
the  proper  close.  His  cadence  is  varied ;  but  not  of  the  studied 
musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and 
correct;  rather  than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  Style  as  this 
may  be  attained  by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fancy 
or  genius;  by  industry  merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the 
rules  of  writing,  and  it  is  a  Style  always  agreeable.  It  imprints 
a  character  of  moderate  elevation  on  our  composition,  and  carries 
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a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not  nnsnitable  to  any 
subject  whatever.  A  fiEuniliar  letter,  or  a  law  paper»  on  the 
driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neatness ;  and  a  sermon,  or 
a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  Neat  Style,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

An  Elegant  Style  is  a  character  expressing  a  higher  degree 
of  ornament  than  a  neat  one ;  and,  indeed,  is  the  term  usually 
applied  to  Style,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament, 
without  any  of  its  excesses  or  defects.  From  what  has  been 
formerly  delivered,  it  will  easily  be  understood,  that  complete 
El^ance  implies  great  perspicuity  and  propriety ;  purity  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  care  and  dexterity  m  their  hannonious  and 
happy  arrangement.  It  implies,  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as  fSur  as  the  subject  admits  it ; 
and  all  the  illustration  which  Figurative  Language  adds,  when 
properly  employed.  In  a  word,  an  elegant  writer  is  one 
who  pleases  we  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs  the  under- 
standing; and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the  beauty 
of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.  In  tins  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first-rate 
writers  in  the  Language;  sudi  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Temple,  Bolingbroke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more :  writers  who 
differ  widely  firom  one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of 
Style,  but  whom  we  now  class  t(^ether  under  the  denomination 
of  Eleeant,  as,  in  the  sciile  of  Ornament,  possessing  nearly  the 
same  place. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  a  Style,  are  too  rich  and 
gandy  in  proportion  to  the  subject;  when  th^  return  upon  us 
too  fast,  and  strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false 
brilliaix^,  this  forms  what  is  called  a  florid  Style;  a  term  com- 
monly used  to  signify  the  excess  of  ornament.  In  a  young 
composer  this  is  very  pari^onable.  Perhaps  it  is  even  a  pipmis- 
ii%  ^mptom  in  young  people,  that  their  Style  should  incline  to 
the  Flond  and  Luxuriant :  "  Yolo  se  efferat  m  adolescente  feecun- 
ditas,"  says  Quinctilian,  ^'  multum  inde  decoquent  anni,  multum 
ratio  limabit,  aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur ;  sit  modoundeex- 
ddi  possit  quid  et  exculpi. — Audeat  htec  aetas  plura,  et  invelliat 
et  inventis  gaudeat ;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca  et  severa. 
Facile  remedium  est  ubertatis:  sterilia  nullo  labore  vincuntur."* 
But,'although  the  Florid  Style  may  be  allowed  to  youth,  in 
their  first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same  indulgence  from 
writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judgment, 
as  it  ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject,  as  juvenile, 
all  sucn  ornaments  as  are  redundant,  imsuitable  to  the  subject, 

•  "  In  youth,  I  wwh  to  W6  luxuriancy  of  fancy  ap^ar.  Much  of  it  will  be  di- 
minisbed  b^  yean  ;  much  will  be  corrected  by  ripening  judgment ;  some  of  it,  by  the 
mere  praetioe  of  compoaition,  will  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be  only  sufficient  matter, 
at  fii»t,  that  cnn  bear  some  prunine  and  lopping  off.  At  this  time  of  life,  let  genius  be 
bold  and  inventive,  and  pnde  itself  in  its  efforts,  though  these  should  not,  as  yet,  be 
correct.    Luiuriancy  can  easily  be  cured  ;  but  for  barrenness  there  ia  no  remedy." 
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or  not  conducive  to  illustrate  it  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  that  tinsel  splendour  of  Language,  which  some 
writers  perpetually  affect  It  were  well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed 
to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  imagination.  We  should  then 
have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if  we  found  little  to 
instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy  writers,  it 
is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured 
attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have 
formed  to  themselves  some  loose  idea ;  but,  havii^  no  strenj?th 
of  genius  for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  derect 
by  poetical  words,  by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place 
figures,  and  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and 
magnificence.  It  has  escaped  these  writers,  that  sobriety  in 
ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it  pleasing ;  and  that, 
without  a  foundation  of  ^ood  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most 
Florid  Style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  public  The 
public,  however,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on ;  at  least  the 
mob  of  readers,  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first,  with 
whatever  is  dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the 
religious  turn,  and  good  msposition  of  the  present  age,  than  on 
the  public  taste,  that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  so 
great  a  currency.  The  pious  and  benevolent  heart,  which  is 
always  displayea  in  them,  and  the  lively  fancy,  which,  on  some 
occasions,  appears,  justly  merited  applause:  but  the  perpetual 
glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery,  and  strained  descrip- 
tion which  abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a  false  kind.  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate  Mr. 
Hervey's  pietv,  rather  than  his  Style ;  and,  m  all  compositions 
of  a  serious  xiud,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says, 
'^  from  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart^  Admonitions 
of  this  kind  I  have  a&eady  had  occasion  to  give,  and  may  here- 
after repeat  them ;  as  I  conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me 
in  this  course  of  Lectures,  than  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
cautioning  my  readers  agunst  the  affected  and  frivolous  use  of 
ornament ;  and,  instead  of  that  slight  and  superficial  taste  in 
writing,  wliich  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too  fashionable,  to 
introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste  of  more 
solid  thought,  and  more  manly  Simplicity  in  Style. 


jrPi 
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LECTURE   XIX. 

GENERAL     CHARACTERS     OF     STYLE  SIMPLE,     AFFECTED, 

TEHEMENT — DIRECTIONS  FOR  FORMING  A  PROPER   STYLE. 

Having  entered,  in  the  last  Lecture,  on  the  consideration  of 
the  general  Characters  of  Style,  I  treated  of  the  Concise  and 
Diffuse,  the  Nervous  and  Feeble  manner.  I  considered  Stjle 
also^  with  relation  to  the  different  degrees  of  ornament  em- 
ployed to  beautify  it ;  in  which  view,  uie  manner  of  different 
authors  rises  according  to  the  following  gradation :  Dry,  Plain, 
Neat,  Elegant,  Flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  Style  under  another  character,  one  of 
great  importance  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately 
examined;  that  of  Simplicity,  or  a  Natural  Style,  as  distin- 
guished from  Affectation.  Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a^ 
term  very  frequently  used ;  but,  like  many  other  critical  terms, 
often  used  loosely  and  without  precision.  This  has  been  owing 
diiefly  to  the  different  meanings  given  to  the  word  Simplicity, 
which,  therefore*  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  distinguish ;  and  to 
show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attribute  of  Style.  We  may 
remark  four  different  acceptations  in  which  it  is  taken. 

The  first  is.  Simplicity  of  Composition,  as  opposed  to  too 
great  a  variety  of  parts.     Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Denique  tit  quod  ria  ■implex  dantazat  et  unum.* 

This  is  the  Simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished 
from  double  plots,  and  crowded  incidents;  the  Simplicity  of  the 
niad,  or  ^neid.  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and 
the  scattered  tales  oi  Ariosto;  the  Simplicity  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, in  opposition  to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic. 
In  this  sense.  Simplicity  is  the  same  with  Unitv. 

The  second  sense  is,  Simplicity  of  Thought,  as  opposed  to 
Kefinement.  Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  what 
the  occasion  or  the  subject  suggest  unsought ;  and  what,  when 
once  suggested,  are  easily  apprehended  bv  aU.  Refinement  in 
writing,  expresses  a  less  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thought, 
and  wmch  it  required  a  peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue; 
within  certain  bounds  very  beautiful;  but  when  carried  too 
far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by  the  appear- 
ance rf  being  recherche  or  far-sought.  Thus,  we  would  na- 
turally say,  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  sim- 
plicity, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley;    Cicero's 


<« 


Then  learn  the  wandering  humour  to  control. 

And  keep  one  equal  tenor  through  the  whole.'*        Tuakob, 
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thoughts  on  moral  subjects  are  natural ;  Seneca's  too  refined  and 
laboured.  In  these  two  senses  of  Simplicity,  when  it  is  opposed, 
either  to  variety  of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has  no 
proper  relation  to  Style. 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  Simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect 
to  Style ;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp 
of  language ;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr. 
Hervey  a  florid  writer ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  *^  sim- 
plex/^ the  "  Unvje^  or  "  $ub1iU  genus  dtcendi^  is  understood  by 
Cicero  and  Quinctilian.  The  .Simple  Style,  in  this  sense, 
coiiicides  with  the  Plain  or  the  Neat  Style,  which  I  before 
mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  furuier  illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  Simplicity,  also,  respecting 
Style;  but  not  respectii^  the  degree  of  ornament  empWeo, 
so  much  as  the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  Lan- 
guage expresses  our  thoughts  This  is  quite  different  firom 
Sie  former  sense  of  the  word  just  now  mentioned,  in  which 
Simplicity  was  equivalent  to  Plainness ;  whereas,  in  this  sense, 
it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for  in- 
stance, possesses  this  Simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfection;  and 
yet  no  writer  has  more  Ornament  and  Beauty.  This  Simplicity, 
which  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not 
to  ornament,  but  to  Affectation  of  Ornament,  or  appearance 
of  labour  about  our  Style ;  and  it  is  a  distiugnishing  excellency 
in  writing. 

A  writer  of  Simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
that  every  one  thinks  he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way ; 
Horace  describes  it, 

tJt  sibi  quivit 
Speret  idem,  fudet  multum,  frustnquA  laboret 
Ausus  idem.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression ;  it  seems  the  very 
lan^ua^e  of  nature;  you  see  in  the  Style,  not  the  writer 
and  his  labour,  but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character. 
He  mav  be  rich  in  his  expression ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures, 
and  of  fancy ;  but  these  flow  from  him  without  effort ;  and 
he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not  because  he  has  studied 
it,  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression  most  natural  to 
him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  character  of  Style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in  it ;  for 
too  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  "  Habeat 
ille,"  says  Cicero,  (Orat  No.  77.")  *'  molle  quiddam,  et  quod 
indice  non  ingratam  negligentiam  nominis,  de  re  magis  qu^m  de 

*  **  From  weU-known  teles  ■och'  fietions  would  I  raiee* 
At  ell  might  hope  to  imitate  with  ease  ; 
Yet  while  they  strive  the  same  success  to  ^n, 
ShoaM  find  their  labours  and  tlieir  hopes  m  vsio/*        Francis. 
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verbo  laborantis.'^  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  Simplicity  of 
Style,  that,  like  simplicity  of  mamiers,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sen- 
timents and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More 
studied  and  artificial  manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful, 
have  always  this  disadvantage,  that  they  exhibit  an  author 
in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  splendour  of  dress, 
and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  reading  an 
author  of  Simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  manners, 
and  a  marked  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  Simplicitv  is  expressed  by  a 
French  term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in 
our  language,  naivete.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the 
import  of  tnis  word.  It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  cha- 
racter. I  believe  the  best  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French 
critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus :  That  sort  *  of 
amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  openness,  which  seems  to 
give  us  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the  person  who  shows 
it ;  a  certain  infantine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts, 
but  which  displays  some  features  of  the  character  that  we  think 
we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  this 
character.  La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great 
example  of  such  naivete.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as 
descriptive  of  a  particular  species  only  of  Simplicity. 

With  respect  to  Simplicity,  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  ancient  original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it. 
This  happens  from  a  pl^  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the 
dictates  of  natural  genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours 
and  writings  of  others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing 
affectation.  Hence,  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more 
models  of  a  beautiful  Simphcity  than  among  the  Boman.  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  are  all 
distinguished  for  it.  Among  the  Komans  also,  we  have  some 
writers  of  this  character,  particularly  Terence,  Lucretius,  Phse- 
drus,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  following  passage  of  Terence's 
Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  Simplicity  of  manner  in  de- 
scription : 

Funns  interim 
Procedit :  stquimiur ;  ad  aepulchrum  v«iiimus ; 
In  ignem  impontn  tst ;  fletur.    Interea  h»c  soror, 
Qnam  dizi,  ad  flammam  accewit  imprudcntius 
Satia  cam  periculo.    Ibi  turn  ezanimatua  Pamphilos, 
Bene  dinimulatam  amoram,  et  oelatum  indicat ; 
Oocurrit  pneoepa.  mulierem  ab  igne  retrahit, 
Mea  Glyoerium,  mquit,  quid  agis  1    Cur  te  ia  perditum  ? 

*  "  Let  tlus  Style  haTe  a  certain  softnesg  and  ease,  which  ahall  charaeteriM  a  negli- 
gence, not  nnpleasing  in  an  author,  who  ^tpeara  to  be  rooie  solicitous  about  the 
thought  than  toe  ezpraanon." 
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Tarn  ilia,  nt  oonmietam  fiuale  tmorem  oerneres, 

Rejecit  le  in  eum,  fleni  quam  Cuniliariter.*  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant :  and  con- 
vey a  most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described :  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  style  appears  whollv  artless  and  unlaboured. 
Let  us,  next,  consider  some  English  writers  who  come  under 
this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  man- 
ner. Tillotson  has  k)ng  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and 
a  model  for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it 
such,  has  been  often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include,  in  the 
idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and  strength,  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, glowing  figures,  or  correct  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all 
these  parts  of  oratory  the  archbishop  is  exceedingly  deficient. 
His  style  is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  perspicuous,  but  careless 
and  remiss,  too  often  feeble  and  languid ;  little  beauty  in  the 
construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are  frequently  suffered  to 
drag  unharmoniously ;  seldom  any  attempt  towardis  strength  or 
sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  such  a  constant 
vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works,  such  an 
earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruction 
conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  and  unaffected,  as  will 
justly  recommend  him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  remains ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  highest  elo- 
quence, but  as  a  simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is 
strongly  expressive  of  great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed 
before,  that  Simplicitv  of  manner  may  be  consistent  with  some 
degree  of  negligence  m  Strle ;  and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that 
Simplicity  wnich  makes  the  negligence  of  such  writers  seem 
graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  archbishop,  negligence  may 
sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  Simplicity, 
and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  manner. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  Style 
of  Simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a 
degree  above  Tillotson ;  though,  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the 
highest  rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceed- 
ingly harmonious;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity, 

*  "  Metnwhile  the  funeral  prooeedi ;  we  follow  ; 
Come  to  the  tepulchre :  the  body  '■  placed 
Upon  the  pile  ;  lamented  ;  whereupon 
Thii  lister  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild. 
Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
There !  there !  the  frighted  Pamphiliis  betrays 
His  well-dissembled  and  long-hidden  love; 
Runs  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  eries. 
Oh !  my  Glyeerium  !  what  is  it  you  do  t 
Why,  why  endearour  to  destroy  yourself  1 
Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  thenoe 
Might  easily  pereeiTe  their  long,  lonff  Iotc, 
Threw  herself  back  into  his  arms,  and  wept, 
Oh !  bow  fiunUiarly  ! "  Colvah. 
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are  the  distinguisIiiDg  characters  of  his  manner ;  relaxing  some- 
times, as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and 
remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  a 
more  lively  impression  of  his  own  character.  Li  reading  his 
works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation  with  him ;  we  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as 
a  man;  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He  may  be  classed  as 
standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent  Simplicity,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  ornament  which  this  cmracter  of  style  admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  orna- 
mented degree  of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison  is,  beyond 
doubt,  in  the  English  language,  the  most  perfect  example :  and, 
therefore,  though  not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  tne  whole, 
the  safest  model  for  imitation,  and  the  freest  from  considerable 
defects,  which  the  language  affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure  he 
is  in  the  highest  degree ;  nis  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great ; 
yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  subjects  which  he  treats  of  require : 
tiie  construction  of  his  sentences  easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly 
very  musical ;  carrying  a  character  of  smoothness,  more  than  of 
strength.  In  Figurative  language,  he  is  rich:  particularly  in 
similes  and  metaphors ;  which  ar5  so  employed  as  to  render  his 
Style  splendid  without  being  gftudy.  There  is  not  the  least 
affectation  in  his  manner:  we  see  no  marks  of  labour;  nothing 
forced  or  constrained;  but  great  elegance,  joined  with  great 
ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  ^stinguished  by  a 
character  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his 
writings.  No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  man- 
ner; and  the  great  regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for 
virtue  and  religion,  recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  an^ 
thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength  and  precision,  which  renders  his 
manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to  such  essays  as  he  writes  in  the 
Spectator,  not  lutogether  a  proper  model  K)r  any  of  the  higher 
and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition.  Though  the  public 
have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  vet  the  nature  of  his 
merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  light ;  for,  though  his 
poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among  the 
prose  writers  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets ;  and,  in 
prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher  and  more  original  strain, 
than  his  philosophy.  .  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
discovers  more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton* 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving, 
one  is  never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner 
that  strains  or  fatigues  our  thoughts  ;  we  are^  pleased  without 
being  dazzled  by  uieir  lustre.  So  powerful^  is  the  charm  of 
Simplicity  in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many 
defects,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a  careless  expression.  Hence, 
in  aU  the  most  excellent  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  the 
simple  and  natural  manner  may  be  always  remarked ;  although 
other  beauties  being  predominant,  this  forms  not  their  peculiar 
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and  distinguislmig  character.  Thus  Milton  is  simple  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  grandeur;  and  Demosthenes  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings.  Simplicity 
of  manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accordingly,  this  has 
often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout  all 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  indeed  no  other  character  of  Style 
was  so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have 
rendered  their  Style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  Simplicity, 
I  cannot  give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. This  is  an  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations 
several  times  before,  and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him  with  giving 
his  general  character  under  this  head.  Considerable  merit, 
doubtless,  he  has.  His  works  might  be  read  with  profit  for  the 
moral  philosophy  which  thev  contain,  had  he  not  filled  them 
with  so  many  oblique  and  mvidious  insinuations  against  the 
Christian  Religion,  thrown  out,  too,  with  so  much  spleen  and 
satire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author  or  a 
man.  His  language  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm,  and  sup- 
ported in  an  uncommon  degree ;  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No 
English  author,  as  I  formerly*  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to 
propriety,  and  with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  so  much 
elegance  and  pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it 
should  have  been  nighlv  admired  by  some.  It  is  greatly  hurt, 
however,  by  perpetual  stifihess  and  afiectation.  This  is  its 
capital  fault.  His  lordship  can  express  nothing  with  Simplicity. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to  speak  like  other  men.  Hence 
he  is  ever  in  buskins;  and  dressed  out  with  magnificent  ele- 
gance. In  every  sentence  we  see  the  marks  of  laoour  and  art; 
nothing  of  that  ease,  which  expresses  a  sentiment  coming  natural 
and  warm  from  the  heart  Of  figures  and  ornament  of  everv 
kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond ;  sometimes  happy  in  them ;  but  his 
fondness  for  them  is  too  visible ;  and,  having  once  laid  hold  of 
some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  ne  knows  not  how 
to  part  with  it.  What  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  Simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients^ 
and  censuring  tne  modems  for  the  want  of  it ;  though  he  de- 
parts from  it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modem  whatever.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a 
degree  that  we  may  call  excessive  and  sickly ;  but  he  had  little 
warmth  of  passion ;  few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings :  and  the 
coldneiBS  of  nis  cha^cter  led  him  to  tnat  artificial  and  stately- 
manner  which  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was  fonder  of  nothing^ 
than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  happy  in  it.  He 
attempts  it  often,  but  always  awkwardly ;  he  is  stin  even  in  his 
pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

*  It  may,  perhtpi,  be  not  unworthy  of  being  mentioDed,  that  the  fint  Edition  of  his 
Enquiry  into  Virtue  wu  published/iurrepdtiously,  I  believe,  in  a  aeparace  Ibrm,  in  th« 
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From  the  acootint  which  I  haye  gi^en  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
monnery  it  may  easily'  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many 
who  blindly  admired  him.  Nothii^  is  more  dangerous  to  the 
tribe  of  imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing 
beauties,  has  also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is 
fully  exemplified  in  Mr.  Blackwall  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of 
Ae  Life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of 
Augustus ;  a  writer  of  considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity 
also ;  but  infected  with  an  extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  style, 
and  of  that  parade  of  language  wmch  distinguishes  the  Shaftes- 
burean  manner.  '   " 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  SimjJicity,  or  the 
easy  and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  an  opposite  manner ;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on 
this  Bubjecti  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very 
possible  for  an  author  to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully. 
One  may  be  free  from  afiectation,  and  not  have  merit.  The 
beautiful  Simplicity  supposes  an  author  to  possess  real  genius ; 
to  write  with  solidity,  purity,  and  liveliness  of  imagination.  In 
tlus  case,  the  Simplicity  or  unafiectedness  of  his  manner,  is  the 
crowning  ornament ;  it  heightens  every  other  beauty ;  it  is  the 
dress  of  nature,  widiout  which  all  beauties  are  imperfect.  But 
if  mere  unaffectednesa  were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  beauty  of 
Style,  weak,  trifling  and  dull  writers  might  often  lay  claim  to 
this  beauty.  And,  accordingly,  we  frequently  meet  with  pre- 
tended critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  writers  on  account  of  what 
they  call  the  ^'Chaste  Simplicity  of  their  manner;"  which,  in 
truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  evenr  ornament,  through 
the  mero  want  of  genius  and  imi^nation.  We  must  distinguish, 
therefore,  between  that  Simphcity  whidhi  accompanies  true 
genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every  proper 
ornament  of  Style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless 
and  slovenly  manner.  Indeed,  the  distinction  is  easily  made 
fit)m  the  effect  produced.  The  one  never  fails  to  interest  the 
reader ;  the  other  is  insipid  and  tirosome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  Style 
differont  from  any  that  I  haye  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Vehement  This  always 
implies  stren^h ;  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with 
Simplicity :  but,  in  its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable 
from  either  the  strong  or  the  simple  maimer.  It  has  a  peculiar 
ardour ;  it  is  a  glowing  Style ;  tiie  language  of  a  man,  whose 
imagination  and  passions  are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by 
what  he  writes ;  who  is  thereforo  negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but 

7«tf  1099 ;  tnd  is  soinetinief  to  be  met  with  ;  by  comparing  which  with  the  oorreoled 
editiOTi  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  hn  worica,  we  see  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  useful  examples  that  I  know,  of  what  is  called  linuB  labor;  the  art  of 
polishing  languaffe,  breaking  long  sentences,  and  working  up  an  imperiect  draught 
mto  a  highly-finished  performance. 

r2 
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pours  himself  forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fuhiess  of  a  torrent.  It 
belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory ;  and,  indeed,  is  rather 
expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking,  than  from  one  who  is 
writing  in  his  closet  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  furnish  the 
full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of  Style. 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  cha- 
racter, though  mixed,  indeed  with  several  defects,  is  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  fac- 
tious leader ;  the  demagogue  of  a  popular  assembly.  Accord- 
ingly the  style  that  runs  through  all  his  political  writings,  is  that 
of  one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than  writing  with  delibera- 
tion. He  abounds  in  Rhetorical  Figures;  and  pours  himself 
forth  with  great  impetuosity.  He  is  copious  to  a  fault ;  places 
the  same  thought  before  us  in  many  different  views ;  but  gene- 
rally with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold,  rather  than  correct ;  a 
torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  muddy.  His  sentences  are 
varied  as  to  length  and  shortness ;  inclining,  however,  most  to 
long  periods,  sometimes  including  parentheses,  and  frequently 
crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of  thin^  upon  one  another, 
as  naturally  happens  m  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the  choice 
of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision.  In  exact 
construction  of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury ;  but  greatly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the 
whole,  his  merit,  as  a  writer,  would  have  been  very  considerable, 
if  his  matter  had  equalled  his  Style.  But  whilst  we  find  many 
things  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before 
remarked,  we  can  hardly  find  any  thing  to  commend.  In  his 
reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  flimsy  and  false ;  in  his  political 
writings,  factious ;  in  what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones, 
irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of  Writers, 
or  the  general  character  of  Style.  Some  other,  beside  those 
which  I  have  mentioned,  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  am  sen- 
sible, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  such  general  considera- 
tions of  the  Style  of  authors  from  their  peculiar  turn  of  sentiment, 
which  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  criticise.  Conceited 
writers,  for  instance,  discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their  com- 
position, that  it  imprints  on  their  Style  a  character  of  pertness ; 
though  I  confess  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  can  be  classed 
among  the  attributes  of  Style,  or  rather,  is  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  thought.  In  whatever  class  we  rank  it,  all 
appearances  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided  with  care,  as  a  most 
disgusting  blemish  in  writing.  Under  the  general  heads,  which 
I  have  considered,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  m  the  English 
lai^uage. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  to  determine  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writing, 
what  is   precisely    th6   best,   is    neither    easy    nor   necessary. 
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Style  is  a  field  that  admits  of  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in 
different  authors  may  be  very  different ;  and  yet  in  them  all 
beautifuL  Room  must  be  left  here  for  genius ;  for  that  parti- 
cular determination  which  every  one  receives  from  Nature  to  one 
manner  of  expression  more  than  another.  Some  general  quali- 
ties, indeed,  there  are  of  such  importance,  as  should  always,  in 
every  kind  of  composition,  be  kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects 
we  should  always  study  to  avoid.  An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a 
harsh,  or  an  obscure  Style,  for  instance,  are  always  faults ;  and 
Perspicuity,  Strength,' Neatness,  and  Simplicity,  are  beauties  to 
be  always  aimed  at.  But  as  to  the  mixture  of  all,  or  the  degree 
of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good  qualities,  for  forming 
our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise  rules  can  be  given; 
nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as  abs<3utely 
perfect. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  disserta- 
tions upon  Style,  with  a  few  Directions  concerning  the  proper 
method  of  attaining  a  good  Style,  in  general ;  leavmg  the  parti- 
cular character  of  that  Style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  subject 
on  which  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  wnich  I  give  for  this  purpose,  is,  to  study 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  c(Hicerning  which  we  are  to  write  or 
speak.  This  is  a  direction  which  may  at  first  appear  to  have 
small  relation  to  Style.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely 
close.  The  foundation  of  all  good  Style,  is  good  sense  accom- 
panied with  a  lively  imagination.  The  Style  and  thoughts  of  a 
writer  are  so  intimately  connected,  that,  as  I  have  several  times 
hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to  distinguish  them.  Whenever  the 
impressions  of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or 
perplexed  and  confused,  our  Style  in  treating  of  such  things  will 
infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what  we  conceive  clearly,  and 
feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  express  with  clearness  and  with 
strength.  This,  then,  we  may  be  assured,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to 
Style,  to  think  closely  on  the  subject,  till  we  have  attained  a  full 
and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  we  are  to  clothe  in  words, 
till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it ;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally  speaking,  the 
best  and  most  proper  expressions  are  those  which  a  clear  view 
of  the  subject  suggests,  without  much  labour  or  inquiry  after 
them.  Tms  is  Quinctilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c  1.  "Ple- 
rumque  optima  verba  rebus  coherent,  et  cemuntur  suo  lumine. 
At  nos  quaerimus  ilia,  tanquam  lateant  seque  subducant.  Ita 
nunquam  putamus  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  dicendum  est ;  sed 
ex  aliis  locis  petimus,  et  inventus  vim  afferimus."  * 

*  "  The  most  proper  words  for  the  roost  part  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  are  to  he 
expre!)8ed  hy  them,  and  may  he  discovered  as  by  their  own  light.  But  we  hunt  after 
thera  as  if  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  corner.  Hence,  instead  of 
conoeiTing  the  words  to  lie  near  the  subject,  we  go  in  quest  of  them  to  some  other 
quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  we  have  found  out." 
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In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  Style,  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many 
rules  concerning  Style  I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer 
the  end  without  exercise  and  habit  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
every  sort  of  composing  that  will  improve  Style.  This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and  hasty  compo- 
sition, we  shall  acquire  certainlv  a  very  bad  Style ;  we  shall 
have  more  trouble  afterwards  m  unlearning  faults,  and  cor- 
recting negligencies,  than  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  composition  at  alL  In  the  beginning,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care.  Let  the  fisu^ility  and 
speed  of  writing  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  ^'Moram 
et  solicitudinem,  says  Quinctilian  with  the  greatest  reason,  L 
X.  c.  3.  ^'  initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  aq 
obtinendum  est,  ut  quam  optime  scribamus :  celeritatem  dabit 
consuetuda  Paulatim  res  facilius  Be  ostendent,  verba  responde- 
bunt,  compositio  prosequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familift 
bene  institute  in  officio  enmt  Summa  haec  est  rei ;  cito  scribendo 
non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur;  bene  scribendo,  sit  ut  cito.**  * 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in 
too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard 
the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by 
pausing  too  long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain 
occasions  a  glow  of  compositicxi  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we 
hope  to  express  ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of 
allowing  some  inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examina* 
tion  of  these  must  be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if 
the  practice  of  composition  be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  cor- 
rectmg  is  no  less  so;  is  indeed  absolutely  necessaiy  to  our 
reaping  any  benefit  from  the  habit  of  composition.  What  we 
have  written  should  be  laid  by  for  some  little  time,  till  the 
ardour  of  composition  be  past,  till  the  fondness  for  the  expres- 
sions we  have  used  be  worn  off,  and  the  expressions  tnem- 
selves  be  forgotten ;  and  then  reviewing  our  work  with  a  cool 
and  critical  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another,  we 
shall  discern  many  imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us. 
Then  is  the  season  for  pruning  redundancies ;  for  examining  the 
arrangement  of  sentences ;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and 
connecting  particles ;  and  bringing  Style  into  a  regular,  correct, 
and  supported  form.  This  ^^  lAmtB  Lahor"^  must  be  submitted 
to  by  all  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts  with  proper 
advantage  to  others ;    and  some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen 


*  "  I  enjoia  that  luoh  m  are  beginDing  the  pnctiee  of  oompotitioii,  write  slowly,  end 
with  nnzioiu  deliberatioD.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  write  as  well  •« 
poBsiMe ;  practice  will  enable  them  to  wnte  speedily.  By  degrees  matter  will  oAr 
Itself  still  more  readilv  ;  words  will  be  at  hand  ;  composition  will  flow ;  everything,  s» 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  well-ordered  family,  will  present  itself  in  its  proper  place.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  is  this,  by  hasty  composition,  we  shall  never  acquire  the  urt  of  com- 
posing well ;  by  writing  well,  we  shall  come  to  write  speedily." 
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their  eje  to  the  mo6t  necessary  objects  of  attention,  and  render 
it  a  much  more  easy  and  practicable  work  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  be 
gained  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought 
to  render  ourselves  wefi  acquunted  with  the  Style  of  the  best 
authors.  This  is  requisite,  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in 
Style,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on  every  sub- 
iect.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  to  Style,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  different  manners ;  and  in 
this,  and  former  Lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  several 
things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view.  I  know  no  exercise  that 
will  DO  found  more  useful  for  acquiring  a  proper  Style,  than  to 
translate  some  passage  from  an  eminent  English  autnor  into  our 
own  words.  What  1  mean  is,  to  take,  for  mstance,  some  page 
of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  it  carefully  over 
two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  thoughts 
contained  in  it ;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book ;  to  attempt  to  write 
out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can ;  and 
having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we 
have  written,  with  the  Style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise 
will,  by  comparison,  show  us  where  the  defects  of  our  Style  lie ; 
will  l^A  MB  to  the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them ;  and 
among  the  different  ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be 
expressed,  will  make  us  perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beau- 
tifuL     But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  agunst 
a  servile  imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  idways 
dangerous.  It  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff 
manner ;  and  those  who  are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally 
imitate  an  author's  faults  as  well  as  his  beauties.  No  man  wiU 
ever  become  a  good  writer  or  speaker,  who  has  not  some  degree 
of  confidence  to  follow  his  own  genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in 
particular  of  adopting  any  author's  noted  phrases,  or  transcribing 
passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all  genuine 
composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have  something  that  is 
our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect  to  shine  in 
borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the  utter  poverty 
of  our  genius.  •On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting,  readings 
and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of  oratory  to  consult  what 
Quinctilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutions, 
where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and  direo- 
tionsy  that  well  deserve  attention. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with 
respect  to  Style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject, 
and  also  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in 
public.  Nothing  merits  the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful, 
which  is  not  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.     It  is  to  the  last  degree  awkward  and  absurd,  to 
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attempt  a  poetical  florid  Style,  on  occasions  when  it  should  be 
our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason ;  or  to  speak  with  elabo- 
rate pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who  comprehend  nothing 
of  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable  magnificence. 
These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  Style,  as,  what  is 
much  worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin  to  write 
or  speak,  we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at ;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  suit  our  Style  to  it.  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great 
object,  every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we 
are  unpardonable ;  and  though  children  and  fools  may  admre, 
men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us  and  our  Style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  without  this 
admonition,  that,  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to 
Style  must  not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher 
degree  of  attention  to  the  thoughts ;  "  Curam  verborum,'*  says 
the  great  Roman  Critic,  "  rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem."  *  A 
direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  present  state  of  the  age  in 
writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to  Style  than  thoughts.  It  is  much 
easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  common  sentiments  with  scHne 
beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afford  a  fund  of  vigorous,  ingenious, 
and  useful  tnoughts.  The  latter  requires  true  genius ;  the  for- 
mer may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help  of  very  super- 
ficial parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously  rich  in 
Style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  Sentiment  The  pubUc  ear  is 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  Style,  that 
no  writer  can,  with  safely,  neglect  the  study  of  it  But  he  is  a 
contemptible  one,  who  does  not  look  to  something  beyond  it; 
who  does  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  employ 
such  ornaments  of  Style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly,  not 
foppish :  ^'  Majore  animo,"  says  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  often 
quoted,  **  aggredienda  est  eloquentia ;  quae  si  toto  corpore  valet, 
ungues  polire  et  capillum  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam 
suam  pertinere.  Ornatus  et  virilis  et  fortis,  et  sanctus  sit ;  neo 
effeminatam  levitatem,  et  fuco  ementitum  oolorem  amet;  sanguine 
et  viribus  niteat"  f 

•  «  To  your  ezpression  be  attentive,  but  about  your  matter  be  eolieitouB. 

f  « A  bigber  spirit  oogbt  to  animate  thoee  wbo  itody  eloquenoe.  Tbey  ou^bt  to 
consult  tbe  iiealtb  and  soundness  of  the  whole  body,  rather  tban  bend  their  attention  to 
such  trifling  objects  as  paring  the  nails  and  dreeing  the  hair.  Let  ornament  be  manly 
and  chaste,  without  efleminate  gaiety,  or  artificial  colouring ;  let  it  shine  with  the  glow 
of  health  and  strength." 
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LECTURE  XX. 

CRITIGAIi   EXAMINATION   OF  THE   STTLE   OP   MB.  ADDISON,  IN 

NO.  411    OF   THE  SPEOTATOB. 

I  HAVE  insiBted  fully  on  the  subject  of  Language  and  Style, 
both  because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it 
is  more  capable  of  bein^  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several 
other  parts  of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  Style  of 
some  good  author  vfill  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject :  as  it 
will  suggest  observations  which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make, 
and  wiU  show,  in  the  most  practical  light,  the  use  of  those  which 
I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief 
ornament,  is  a  book  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and 
which  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good 
writing,  the  useful  morality,  and  the  admirable  vein  of  humour 
which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of  those  standard  books  which 
have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the  English^  nation.  I  have 
formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr.  AcMison's  Style  and 
manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  full  of 
those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  writing. 
At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in 
the  language,  he  is  not  the  most  correct ;  a  circumstance  which 
renders  his  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
present  criticism.  The  free  and  nowing  manner  of  this  amiable 
writer  sometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more 
studied  circumspection  and  care  of  far  inferior  writers  have 
taught  them  to  avoid.  Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore, 
which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  do  as  I  proceed,  I  must 
also  point  out  his  negligences  and  defects.  Without  a  free 
impartial  discussion,  of  both  the  faults  and  beauties  which  occur 
in  his  composition,  it  is  evident  this  piece  of  criticism  would  be 
of  no  service :  and  from  the  freedom  which  I  use  in  criticising 
Mr.  Addison's  Style,  none  can  imagine,  that  I  mean  to  depreciate 
his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared  the  high  opinion 
which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of  this  auuior  are  so 
many  and  the  general  character  of  his  Style  is  so  elegant  and 
estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in 
obscuring  its  lustre.  It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what 
Quinctihan  applies  to  Cicero,  *^  Ille  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero 
Yidde  placebit,"  may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison ; 
that  to  be  highly  pleased  with  his  manner  of  writing,  is  the 
criterion  of  one's  having  acquired  a  good  taste  in  English  Style. 
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The  paper  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  is  Na  411.,  the  first 
of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.     It  begins  thus : 

Our  tight  is  the  mast  perfect^  and  mast  deUghtftd  afaU  our  senses. 

This  is  an  excellent  introductoiy  sentence.  It  is  dear,  pre- 
cise, and  simple.  The  author  lays  down,  in  a  few  plain  words, 
the  proposition  which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  paragraph.  In  thiis  manner  we  should  dways  set 
out  A  first  sentence  should  sddom  be  a  long,  and  never  an 
intricate  one. 

He  might  have  said.  Our  sight  is  the  mast  perfect  and  the  most 

deUghtfuL ^But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omittii^  to  repeat 

the  article  the.  For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper  chiefly  when  we 
intend  to  p<»nt  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished 
from,  or  contrasted  with  each  other;  and  when  we  want  wat  the 
reader^s  attention  should  rest  on  that  distinction.  For  instance, 
had  Mr.  Addison  intended  to  say,  That  our  sight  is  at  once  the 
most  delightful^  and  the  most  useful^  of  all  our  senses,  the  article 
might  then  have  been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and 
strong  distinction  would  have  been  conveyed.  But  as  between 
perfect  and  delightful^  there  is  less  contrast,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  such  repetition.  It  would  have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to 
add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sentence.     He  proceeds : 

It^Us  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  obfeets  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  €uMm, 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious 
and  well  constructed.      It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  pro- 

{>erties  of  a  perfect  sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous,  it  is 
oaded  with  no  superfluous  or  unnecessary  words.  For,  tired  or 
satiated,  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  are  not  used  for 
synonymous  terms.  They  convey  distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to 
different  members  of  the  period;  that  this  sense  continties  the 
longest  in  action  without  being  tired,  that  is,  without  being  fatigued 
with  its  action ;  and  also,  without  being  satiated  with  its  proper 
eryoyments.  That  quality  of  a  good  sentence  which  I  termed  its 
unity,  is  here  jjerfectly  preserved.  It  is  our  sight  of  which  he 
speaks.  This  is  the  object  carried  through  the  sentence,  and 
presented  to  us  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs,  fiUs, 
converses,  continues,  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nominative. 
Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper  places ; 
and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period;  consisting  of  three 
members,  each  of  which  agreeably  to  a  rule  I  formerly  men* 
tioned,  grows,  and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sen- 
tence is  conducted,  at  last,  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes 
which  our  language  admits ;  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its 
proper  enjoyments.     Enjoyments  is  a  word  of  length  and  dignity. 
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exceedingly  proper  for  a  dose  which  is  deBigned  to  be  a  mnsical 
one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  happy^  as  this  disposition  of  the 
members  of  the  period,  which  suits  the  sound  so  well»  is  no  less, 
just  and  proper  with  respect  to  the  sense.  It  follows  the  order 
of  nature.  First,  we  nave  the  variety  of  objects  mentioned, 
which  sight  furnishes  to  the  mind;  next,  we  have  the  action  of 
sight  on  those  objects;  and  lastlv,  we  have  the  time  and  con^ 
tinuance  of  its  action.      No  order  could  be  more  natural  or 


happy. 
This 


his  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  with- 
out bein^  too  much  so  for  the  subject  A  metaphor  runs 
through  it.  The  sense  of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified. 
We  are  told  of  its  eanversing  with  its  objects ;  aoid  of  its  not 
being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  enjoyments  ;  all  which  expressions 
are  plain  allusions  to  the  actions  ayod  feelings  of  men.  This  is 
that  slight  sort  of  Personification,  which,  without  any  appearance 
of  boldness,  and  without  elevating  the  fancy  mudi  above  its 
ordinary  state,  renders  discourse  picturesque,  and  leads  us  to 
conceive  the .  author's  meaning  more  distisuctly,  by  clothing 
abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sensible  colours. 

Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of  Style  ibeyoiid  most 
authors ;  and  the  sentence  which  we  hkve  been  considering,  is 
very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no  blenush 
in  it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  Critic  might  perhaps  object, 
that  the  epithet  large^  which  he  applies  to  variety — the  Uargest 
variety  of  ideas,  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent 
than  to  number.  It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  wonl  great,  which  occurs  immediately  after* 
wards. 

77ie  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  cpera" 
tions,  to  the  number^  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects. 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is, 
indeed,  neither  clear  nor  elegant.  Extension  and  dmpe  can,  with 
no  propriety,  be  called  ideas  ;  they  are  the  properties  of  matter. 
Neither  is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  liOcke's  philosophy 
(with 'which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself),  to 
speak  of  any  sense  giving  us  a  notion  of  ideas ;  our  senses  give 
us  the  ideas  themselves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much 
more  dear,  if  the  Author  had  expressed  himself  thus:  ''The 
sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  extension, 
figure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  matter  whidi  are  perceived 
by  the  eye,  except  colours*" 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For 
what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling  being  confined 
in  its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects  f  Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of 
feeling,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects. 
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Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ; 
neither  of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objects.  The  turn 
of  expression  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be  apt  to 
suspect  two  words  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which 
were  ori^nallj  in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript ;  because  the  inser- 
tion of  uiem  would  render  the  sense  much  more  intelligible  and 
dear.  These  two  words  are,  with  regard: — it  is  very  much 
straitened,  and  confined  in  its  aperatumsy  with  regard  to  the  number , 
bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  dgects.  The  meaning  then 
would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited  than  sight  in  this  respect ; 
that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  circle,  to  a  smaller  number  of 
objects. 

The  epithet  particular,  applied  to  otjects,  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever. 
Mr.  Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  o{  peculiar,  as  indeed 
he  does  often  in  other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  particular 
and  peculiar,  though  they  are  too  often  confounded,  are  words  of 
different  import  from  each  other.  Particular  stands  opposed  to 
general;  peculiar  stands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  in  common 
with  others.  Particular  expresses  what  in  the  logical  Style  is 
called  Species ;  peculiar  what  is  called  differentia.  Its  peculiar 
olnects  would  have  signified  in  this  place,  ^e  objects  of  the  sense 
of  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense ; 
and  would  have  had  more  meaning  than  its  particular  objects. 
Though,  in  truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was 
requisite.     It  was  sufficient  to  have  said  simply,  its  objects. 

Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  aU  these  defects,  and  may  be 

considered  as  a  more  deUcate  and  diffuse  kind  of  touch,  that  spreads 

itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest 

figures,  and  bringi  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of 

the  universe. 

Here  again  the  Author's  Style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its 
beauty.  This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and 
highly  musical  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with 
three  members,  which  are  formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with 
those  of  the  second  sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed  so  much ' 
praise.  The  construction  is  so  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed 
immediately  after  it,  we  should  have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty 
monotony.  But  the  interposition  of  another  sentence  between 
them  prevents  this  effect. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furmshes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas  ; 
so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  ImaginfUion  or  Fancy  f  which  I  shall 
use  promiscuously  J  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view  ;  or  when  we  call  up 
their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  painting,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any 
the  like  occasion. 

In  place  of.  It  is  this  sense  which  fumisJies — the  Author  might 
have  said  more  shortly,  JTus  sense  furnishes.  But  the  mode  of 
expression  which  he  has  used  is  here  more  proper.      This  sort  of 
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AiII  and  ample  assertioD,  it  is  this  whichy  is  fit  to  be  used  wlien  a 
proposition  of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which  we  seek  to  call 
the  reader's  attention.  It  is  like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the 
object  of  which  we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence,  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously ;  is  not  dear.  He 
ought  to  have  said,  terms  which  I  shall  use  promisctumsfy  ;  as  the 
yerb  use  relates  not  to  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to 
the  terms  of  fancy  and  imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as 
synonymous.  Any  the  like  occasion — to  call  a  painting  or  a  statue 
an  occasion  is  not  a  happy  expression,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to 
speak  of  calling  up  ideas  by  occasion.  The  common  phrase,  any 
such  meanss  would  have  been  more  natural. 

We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy ,  that  did  not 
make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of 
retaining,  altering^  and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have 
once  received,  info  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are 
most  agreeable  to.  the  imagination  ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a  man  in  a 
dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes 
more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sen- 
tence  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say, 
altering  and  compounding  those  images  which  toe  have  once  received 
into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no 
propriety  say,  retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this 
construction  is  unavoidable.  For  retaining,  altering,  and  com- 
pounding, are  participles,  each  of  which  equally  refers  to,  and 
governs  the  subsequent  noun,  those  imaaes  ;  and  that  noun  again 
IS  necessarily  connected  with  the  following  preposition  into. 
This  instance  shows  the  importance  of  carefully  attending  to  the 
rules  of  Grammar  and  Syntax ;  when  so  pure  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Addison  could,  through  inadvertence,  be  guilty  of  such  an  error. 
The  construction  might  easily  have  been  rectified,  by  disjoining 
the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two  participles  in  this  way : 
•*  We  have  the  power  of  retaining  those  images  which  we  have 
at  once  received ;  and  of  altering  and  compounding  them  into  all 
the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision;"  or  better  perhaps  thus: 
''  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding 
those  images  which  we  have  once  received ;  and  of  forming  them 
into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision."  The  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  Language,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  a  more  hose  and  uncircumscribed  sense  than  those  of  the 
Fttncy  and  the  Imagination, 

There  are  few  words — which  are  employed, — It  had  been  better, 
if  our  Author  here  had  said  more  simply — Few  words  in  the  Ena- 
Ksh  Language  are  employed,  Mr.  Addison,  whose  Style  is  of  the 
free  and  full,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions. 
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in  this  extended  sort  of  phraseology.  Bat  it  is  proper  onlj  when 
some  assertion  of  consequence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear 
an  emphasis  such  as  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  former  para- 
grapL  On  other  occasions,  these  little  words,  it  is^  and  there  are^ 
oxiffit  to  be  avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.  Those  of  the 
Fiumcg  and  ike  Imaginatifm.  The  article  ought  to  have  been 
omitted  here.  As  he  does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  Fancy 
and  the  Imoffmatian,  but  the  words  only,  the  article  certainly 
had  no  proper  place ;  neither,  indeed,  was  there  any  occasion  for 
other  two  words,  those  of.  Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus : 
^Few  words  in  the  English  Language  are  employed  in  a  more 
loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than  Fancy  and  Imagination." 

/  therefore  titouffht  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  of 
these  two  wordsy  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my 
fbUowing  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is 
the  stdyect  which  I  proceed  upon. 

Though  fix  and  determine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  yet 
a  difference  between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be 
viewed  as  applied  here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  Author 
has  just  said,  that  the  words  of  which  be  is  speaking  were  loose 
and  uncircumscribed.  Fix  relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine 
to  the  last.  We  fix  what  is  loose  ;  that  is,  we  confine  the  word 
to  its  proper  place,  that  it  may  not  fluctuate  in  our  ima^nation, 
and  pass  from  one  idea  to  another ;  and  we  determine  what  is 
uncircumscribed,  that  is,  we  ascertain '  its  termini  or  limits,  we 
draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may  see  its  boundaries.  For 
we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word,  nor  indeed  of  any 
other  thing,  clearly,  till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know  how  far  it 
extends.  These  two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and  beauty  as* 
they  are  here  applied;  though  a  writer  more  frugal  of  words 
than  Mr.  Addison  would  have  preferred  the  single  word  ascer^ 
^  tain,  which  conveys,  without  any  metaphor  the  import  of  them 
both. 

The  notion  of  these  words  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at 
least  not  so  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  of  these  words.  As 
I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my  speculations,  this 
is  plainly  faulty.  A  sort  of  Metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with 
words  in  the  litetal  sense.  He  might  very  well  have  said,  as  I 
intend  to  tnake  use  of  them  in  my  following  speculations.  This  was 
plain  language ;  but  if  he  chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thread, 
that  allusion  ought  to  have  been  supported ;  for. there  is  no  con- 
sistency in  making  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  speculations :  and 
indeed,  in  expressing  anything  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is, 
plain  language  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  metaphorical  The 
subject  which  I  proceed  upon,  is  an  ungraceful  close  of  a  sentence ; 
better,  the  subject  upon  winch  I  proceed, 

I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  originally  from 
sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds. 
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As  the  last  sentence  began  with,  I  therefore  thaughi  it  necessary 
to  fisy  it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very 
similar,  7  miut  therefore  denre  him  to  remember;  especially  as  the 
small  variation  of  using,  on  this  account^  or,  for  this  reeison^  in 
place  of  therefore^  would  have  amended  the  S^le.  When  he  says, 
I  mean  only  suck  pleasures^  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  adverb 
only  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify 
the  verb  mean ;  but  such  pleasures :  and  therefore  should  have 
been  j>laced  in  as  close  connection  as  possible  with  the  word 
which  it  limits  or  qualifies.  The  Style  becomes  more  clear  and 
neat,  when  the  words  are  arranged  thus :  ^'  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  I  mean  such  pleasures  only  as  arise  from  sight.'' 

My  design  beings  first  of  all  to  discourse  of  those  primary  plea- 
sures of  the  Imaymation,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects  as 
are  before  our  eyes;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  those  secon- 
dary pleasures  of  the  Imayinationy  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of 
visible  obfects,  when  the  fleets  are  net  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are 
called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable  visions  of 
things  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious. 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  subject,  to 
study  neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions 
are  then  more  distinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remem- 
bered. This  sentence  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  that  respect.  It 
is  somewhat  cldgged  by  a  tedious  phraseology.  My  design  being 
first  of  all  to  discourse,  in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  such  objects  as 
are  before  our  eves,  things  tkat  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.  Sev- 
eral words  mignt  have  been  spared  here ;  and  the  Style  made 
more  neat  and  compact. 

The  pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not 
so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  rained  as  those  of  the  understanding. 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant. 

The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded  on 
some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man :  Vet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  Imagination  are  as  great,  and  as 
transporting  as  the  other. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  more  preferable, 
18  such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how.  Mr.  Addison 
should  have  fallen  into  it ;  seeing  preferable,  of  itself,  expresses 
the  comparative  degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible  or 
more  excellent. 

I  must  observe  fiuther,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
last  member  of  this  sentence  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed, 
it  must  be  confessed  tkat  those  of  the  Imaavnatian  are  as  great,  and 
as  transporting  as  the  other.  In  the  rormer  sentence,  he  had 
compared  three  things  together ;  the  pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, those  of  Sense,  and  those  of  the  Understanding.  In  the 
begmning  of  this  sentence,  he  had  called  the  pleasures  of  the 
Understanding,  the  last:  and  he  ends  the  sentence,  with  observing, 
that  those  of  fte  Imagination  are  as  great  and  transporting  as  the 
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ether.  N0W5  besides  that  the  other  makes  not  a  proper  contrast 
with  the  last^  he  leaves  it  ambiguons,  whether,  by  the  other ^  he 
meant  the  pleasures  of  the  Understanding,  or  the  pleasures  of 
Sense ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either  by  the  construction ;  though, 
undoubtedly  he  intended  that  it  should  refer  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  Understanding  only.  The  proposition,  reduced  to  perspi- 
cuous language,  runs  thus :  **  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
?lea8ure8  of  the  Imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
Jnderstanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting." 

A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  souly  as  much  as  a  denumstra" 
tion  ;  and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a 
chapter  in  Aristotle, 

This  is  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  is 
expressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn  for  which  our  Author 
is  very  remarkable. 

Besides^  the  pleasures  of  the  Imagination  have  this  advantagCf 
above  those  of  the  Understanding,  that  they  tB'e  more  obvious,  and 
more  easy  to  be  acquired. 

This  IS  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 

It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters. 

This  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the  gaiety  and 
briskness  which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of 
intermixing  such  a  short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  run  of  longer 
ones,  which  never  fails  to  have  a  happy  effect.  I  must  remark, 
however  a  small  inaccuracy.  A  scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter ; 
an  actor  enters ;  but  a  scene  appears  or  presents  itself 

The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  litde  attention 
of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder. 

This  is  still  a  beautiful  illustration;  carried  on  with  that 
agreeable  floweriness  of  fancy  and  Style,  which  is  so  well  suited 
to  those  pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  of  which  the  author  is 
treating. 

fFe  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  obfect,  without 
inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former 
sentences.  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  ^  proposition ;  but  cannot 
so  well  be  said  to  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  obfect.  Acknowledge 
would  have  expressed  the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close 
of  the  sentence  too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful,  the  particular  causes 
and  occasions  of  it,  both  particular  and  occasions  are  words  quite 
superfluous ;  and  the  pronoun  it  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous, 
whether  it  refers  to  beauty  or ,  to  o^ect  It  would  have  been 
some  amendment  to  the  Style  to  have  run  thus :  *^  We  immedi- 
ately acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an  object,  without  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  that  beauty." 

A  man  of  a  polite  Imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  rwt  capable  of  receiving. 

Polite  is  a  term  more  conunonly  applied  to  manners  or  be- 
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havionr,  than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  ia  nothing 
further  to  be  observed  on  this  sentence^  unless  the  use  of  thca 
for  a  relative  pronoun^  instead  of  w/uch  ;  an  usage  which  is  too 
frequent  with  Mr.  Addison.  Which  is  a  much  more  definite 
woitl  than  thaij  being  never  employed  in  any  other  way  than  as 
a  relative ;  whereas  that  is  a  word  of  many  senses ;  sometimes  a 
demonstrative  pronoun^  often  a  conjunction.  In  some  cases  we 
are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  relative,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the  same  sentence.  But  when 
we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind,  which  is  always  the 
preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sentence,  Pleasures 
which  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receivinfff  is  much  better  than 
pleasures  that  the  vulgar y  Sfc. 

He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  andjlnd  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue*  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description  ; 
and  often  feels  a  greater  satisftiction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
meadows^  than  another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  htm,  indeed, 
a  Und  of  property  m  every  thing  he  sees;  and  makes  the  most  rude 
uneuUivaUd  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures ;  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  anotfier  Ught,  and  .discovers  in 
it  a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality 
of  mankind. 

All  this  is  ver^  beautifuL  The  illustration  is  happy;  and 
the  Style  runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see 
no  lalK>ur,  no  stifihess,  or  affectation;  but  an  author  writing 
from  the  native  flow  of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination^  This 
predominant  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  manner,  far  more 
than  compensates  all  those  little  negligences  which  we  are  now 
remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in  tms  paragraph.  The  first 
in  the  sentence  which  be^ns  with.  It  gives  him  indeed  a  kind 
of  property  —  To  this  it,  there  is  no  proper  antecedent  in  the 
whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we  must 
look  back  as  far  as  to  the  thinf  sentence  before  the  first  of 
the  paragraph,  which  begins  with,  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination* 
Thifi  phrase,  pohte  imaamation,  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which 
thiB  it  can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an  improper  antecedent, 
BB  it  stands  in  the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualincation  only  of 
a  man* 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of 
the  paragraph.  So  that  he  looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in 
anaUuT  Tignt,  By  another  light,  Sir.  Addison  means,  a  liffht 
£fierent  from  that  in  which  other  men  view  the  World.  ^  But 
though  this  expression  dearly  conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself 
when  writing,  it  conveys  it  very  mdistinctly  to  others ;  and 
is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  inaccunu^,^  into  which  in  the 
warmth  of  composition,  every  writer  of  a  lively  imagination  is 
apt  U>  fall ;  ana  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  cool  subse- 
quent review. — As  it  were — is  upon  most  occasions  no  more 
rffftTi  an  ungraceful  palliative,  and  b^re  there  was  not  the  le«0t 
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occafiion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  anything  which  re- 
quired a  eoftening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truui,  this  last 
sentence,  so  tJiat  he  looks  upon  Ae  worlds  and  what  follows, 
had  better  been  wanting  altogether.  It  is  no  more  than  an 
unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what  had  gone  before ;  a  feeble 
adjection  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination.  The  paragraph  would  have  ended  with 
more  spirit  at  the  words  immediately  preceding ;  the  uncultivated 
parts  ^nature  administer  to  kis pleasures. 

There  arty  indeed^  but  very  few  who  know  haw  to  be  idle  and  in-- 

nocentf  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal; 

every  dxverMion  they  take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or 

another 9  amd  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 

foUy. 

Nothmg  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than 
this  sentence.  It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musicaL  We  could 
hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one  member,  without 
spoiling  it.  Few  sentences  are  to  be  ibund  inore  finished,  or 
more  nappy. 

A  man  should  endeavour ,  therefore^  to  make  the  sphere  of  hu 
innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible^  that  he  may  retire  into 
ihem  with  safety^  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise 
man  would  not  blush  to  take. 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  ma- 
terial remark. 

Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination^  which  do  not 
require  such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious 
employments,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into 
that  indolence  and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  ajccompany  our 
more  sensual  delights ;  but,  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties^ 
awaken  them  from  sloth  and  idleness,  unthout  putting  them  upon  any 
labour  or  difficulty. 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords 
an  instance  of  a  period*  too  loosely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Of  uiis  nature,  says  he,  are  those  of  the  imagma^ 
Hon.  We  might  ask  of  what  nature?  For  it  had  not  been 
the  scope  of  the  preceding  sentence  to  describe  the  nature  of 
any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said,  that  it  was  every  man's 
duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as 
possible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might  find  a  safe 
retreat*  and  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is  loosely 
made,  by  beginning  {he  next  sentence  with  saying.  Of  thu 
nature  are  those  of  the  imagination.  It  had  been  better,  if,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  governing  object  of  the  preceding  sentence,^  ne 
^hSi  said,  '^  This  advantage  we  gain,"  or,  *^  This  satisfiiction^we 
enjoy,  by  means  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination."  The  rest 
of  the  sentence  is  abundantly  correct. 

fVe  might  Jiere  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more 
conducive  to  health  than  those  of  the  understofiding,  which  are 
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worked  out  tiy  dint  of  thinking^  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  la^ 
hour  of  the  brain. 

On  thi«  sentence  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark^  except 
that  worked  out  by  dint  of  thinkinff,.is  a  phrase  which  borders  too 
much  on  vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being 
employed  in  a  polished  composition. 

Delightful  scenes^  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have  a 

kindfy  influence  on  the  body,  as  weU  as  tiie  mind,  and  not  only  serve 

to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief 

and  tnelancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  i(%  pleasing  and  agree- 

able  motions.     For  this  reason  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay 

upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader 

a  poem,  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from 

,  knotty  and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies 

J  that  Jill  the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories, 

fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature. 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period 
is  altogether  out  of  its  place ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a 
harsh  and  di^inted  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  ihe  rules 
I  fonnerly  ^ve  concerning  arrangement.  The  wrong  placed 
member  which  I  point  at  is  this ;  where  he  particularly  dissuades 
him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisitions ;  these  words  should,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  placed  not  where  they  stand,  but  thus : 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  phere  he  parti' 
cularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knotty  and  subtile  speculations, 
has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  him,  ^c.  This  arrange- 
ment reduces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

/  have  m  this  Paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  pre~ 
sent  undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to 
recommend  to  my  readers  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures ;  I  shall  in 
my  next  Paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  plea" 
sures  are  derived, 

f  These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  exainples  of  the  pro- 
per collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed, 
that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal 
subject  of  the  sentence.  In  the  sentences  before  us  several 
of  these  incidental  circumstances  necessarily  come  in — By  way 
of  introduction — bu  several  considerations — in  this  Paper ^in  the 
next  Paper.  All  which  are,  with  great  propriety,  managed 
by  our  author.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  there  were  no 
other  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could  have  been 
^placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance,  '*  I  have 
settled  the  notion  (rather,  the  meaning)—''  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  under- 
taking, by  way  of  introduction  in  this  Paper,  and  endeavoured 
to  recommena  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers 
by  several  considerations;"  we  must  De  sensible  that  the  sen- 
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tence,  thus  clogged  with  circumstances  in  the  wrong  place, 
would  neither  have  been  bo  neat  nor  so  dear^  as  it  is  by 
the  present  construction. 
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LECTURE    XXI. 

CBITICAL   EXAMINATION   OF  THE  STLYE   IN   NO.  412   OF  TH£ 

SPECTATOB. 

The  obserrations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that 
Paper  of  Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last 
Lecture^  sufficiently  show,  that  in  the  writings  of  an  author 
of  the  most  happy  genius  and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies 
may  sometimes  be  found.  Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be 
overbalanced  by  so  many  beauties,  as  render  Style  highly 
pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole,  yet  it  must  be  desirable 
to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any  kind. 
As  the  subject  therefore  is  of  importance,  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout  two  or 
three  subsequent  Papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  intimate  that  the  Lectures  on  these  Papers  are  solely 
intended  for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study 
of  English  Style.  I  pretend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those 
who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  language. 
To  them  my  remarks  may  prove  unedifymg;  to  some  they 
may  seem  tedious  and  minute ;  but  to  such  as  have  not  yet 
made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  desire  in  el^anoe  of  Style, 
strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  structure  of  sentences 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit:  and  though  my 
remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be  thought 
ill-founded,  they  will,  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading 
them  into  the  train  of  making  proper  remaiks  themselves.* 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent 
Paper,  No.  412. 

/  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  maginatum^  which 
arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  oibjects :  and 

*  If  there  be  reeders  who  think  any  fiuiber  apblogr  requiufee  for  my  sdventiiriDff  to 
critioiee  the  sentences  of  so  eminent  an  author  as  Mr.  Addison,  I  must  take  notioe,  Uiat 
I  was  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  these 
Lectures  were  read  ;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  lansuage  often  differs  much  from  what 
is  used  by  good  English  authors.  Hence  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  cor- 
recting any  peculiarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  students  of  eloquence  to  analyse  aotd 
examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  structure  of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those 
papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  following  Lectures,  wm  accord- 
inglr  giTcn  out  in  exerdse  to  students,  to  be  thus  examined  and  analysed  ;  and  aeveral 
of  the  observations  which  follow,  both  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author* 
were  suggested  by  the  obserrations  given  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  exercise 
prescribed. 
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thesey  I  thinks  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  greaty  un~ 
eammony  or  beautiful 

This  sentenoe  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It 
18  simple  and  distinct.  The  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and 
survey y  are  not  altogether  sjmonymous ;  as  the  former  may  be 
supposed  to  import  mere  inspection;  the  latter  more  deli- 
berate examination.  Yet  they  lie  so  near  to  one  another 
in  meaning,  that  in  the  present  case,  any  one  of  them,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  sufficient.  The  epithet  actual^  is  introduced, 
in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the  distinction  between  what  our 
author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  of  imagdnation,  which  arise 
from  immediate  ^ew,  ao^  the  seconda^,  which  arise  from 
remembrance  or  description. 

There  maj/y  indeedy  be  something  so  terrible  or  affensivey  that  the 
horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  pleasure 
which  results  from  its  novelty y  greatnessy  or  beauty  ;  but  still  there 
win  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  it  gives 
usy  as  any  of  these  three  quaUficaiions  are  most  comqdcuous  and 
prevaiimg. 

This '  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression 
loose  and  irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the 
wrong  position  of  the  words  something  and  olject  The  natural 
arrangement  would  have  been,  Tliere  mayy  indeed,  be  something 
in  an  object  so  terrible  or  qfflensivey  that  the  horror  or  loathsomeness 
of  it  may  overbear.  These  two  epithets,  horror  or  loathsomenesSy 
are  awkwardly  joined  together.  Loathsomeness  is,  indeed,  a 
quality  which  may  be  ascnbed  to  an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ; 
it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The  language  would  have 
been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or 
disgust  which  it  excites  may  overbear.  The  two  first  epithets, 
terrible  or  offensivcy  would  then  have  expressed  the  qualities  of  an 
object ;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgust,  the  corresponding  senti- 
ments which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsorneness  yj^A 
the  most  unhappy  wopd  he  could  have  (diosen ;  for  to  be  loath- 
some, is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  of 
deUghty  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object. 

Li  the  lattef  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccura- 
cies. When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the 
very  disgttst  it  gives  uSy  as  any  of  these  three  qtuilifications  are  most 
conspicuous;  tne  construction  is  defective,  and  seems  hardly 
grammaticaL  He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  of  de- 
light  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  of  these  three  qua- 
locations  are  most  conspicuous.  We  know  that  there^  may  be  a 
mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  the 
same  object ;  yet  it  appears  inacourate  to  say,  that  there  is  any 
del^ht  in  the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb  arcy  is  improperly 
joined  to  any  of  these  three  qualifications  ;  for  as  any  is  here  used 
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distributively,  and  means  any  one  of  these  three  quoKfieationSy  the 
corresponding  verb  ought  to  have  been  singtilar^  The  order  in 
which  the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed, 
and  made  to  stand  preoailiTig  and  conspicuous.  They  are  con^ 
spicuous  because  they  prevail. 

By  greatness^  I  do  not  only  mean  the  Hulk  of  any  smgle  otjecty  - 
but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view^  considered  as  one  entire  piece. 

In  a  former  Lecture,  when  treating  of  the  Structure  of 
Sentences,  I  quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of' the  careless 
manner  in  which' adverbs  are  sometimes  interjectlsd'in  the  midst 
of  a  period.  ^  On/y,  as  it  is  here  placed,  ap|)ears  to  be  a  limita- 
tion of  the  following  verb  mean.  The  question  might  be  put. 
What  more  does  he  than  only  mean  ?  As  the  Author,  undoubt- 
edly, intended  it  to  refer  to  the  hulk  of  a  singk  object,  it  would 
have  been  placed,  with  more  propriety,  after  these  wbrdcf :  /  do 
not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  obieci  only,  but  the  largeness  of  a 
whole  view.  As  the  following  pnrase,  considered  as  one  entire 
piece,  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and  pro- 
priety, perhaps  this  adjection  might  have  been  ahbgether 
omitted,  and  the  sentence  hkve  closed  with  fillly  as  ihuch 
advantage  at  the  word  view. 

Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast 
uncultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  ccndpred^ 
pices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  wWk  the 
novelty  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  ihat  rude  kind  of  magmfi^ 
cence  which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  W€hrks  of  nature. 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  The  objects  pre- 
sented are  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged 
with  propriety,  and  accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  We 
must,  however,  observe  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not 
very  grammatically,  connected  with  the  preceding  one.-  He 
says,  such  are  the  prospects  ;  such,  signifies  of  that  nature  or 
quality,  which  necessarily  presupposes  some  adjective,  or  word 
descriptive  of  a  quality  going  before,  to  which  it  refers.  But, 
in. the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is  no  such  adjective.  He  had 
spoken  of  greatness  in'  the*  abstract  only;  and,  therefore,  stu^h 
has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer  it.  The  sen- 
tence would  have  been  introduced  with  more  grammatical  pro- 
priety, by  saying.  To  this  class  behna,  or,  under  this  head  are 
ranged  the  prospects,  §*c.  The  of,  which  is  prefixed  to  huge  heaps 
of  mountains,  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an  error  in 
the  printing,  as  either  all  the  particulars,  here  ehunierated, 
should  have  had  this  mark  of  the  .genitive,  or  it  should  have 
been  prefixed  to  none  but  the  first.  When,  in  the  close  of 
the  sentence,  the  Author  speaks  of  that  rude  magnificence  which 
appears  in  many  of  tJiese  stupendous  works  of  nature,  he  had 
better  have  omitted  the  word  many,  which  seems  to  except 
some  of  them.  "Whereas,  in  his  general  proposition,  he  un- 
doubtedly meaut  to  include  all  the  stupendous  works  he  had 
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ennmerated;  and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  all  of  them, 
a  rude  magnificence  appears. 

Our  inuiffination  loves  to  be  JUled  with  an  object^  or  to  grasp 
at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  irito 
a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such  unbounded  views ;  and  feel  a 
dehghtjul  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension 
ofthenL 

The  Lan^age  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions 
remarkably  nappy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  ani- 
madversion except  the  close,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.  Not 
only  is  this  a  languid  enfeebling  conclusion  of  a  sentence, 
otherwise  beautiful,  but  the  apprehension  of  views  is  a  phrase 
destitute  of  all  propriety,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible. 
Had  this  adjection  oeen  entirely  omitted,  and  the  sentence 
been  allowed  to  close  with  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement  Nothing  is  fre- 
quently more  hurtful  to  the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  period,  than 
superfluous  dragging  words  at  the  conclusion. 

The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  like 
a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  con- 
flnementy  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and 
shortened  on  every  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  maun' 
tains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  Kberty, 
where  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large 
on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose  itself  amidst  the  variety 
of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its  observatwn.  Such  wide  and 
undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  specula^ 
tions  of  eternity,  or  iTifinitude,  are  to  the  understanding. 

Our  Author's  Style  appears  here,  in  all  that  native  beauty 
which  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly, 
and  with  a  grace&l  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen 
carry  a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a 
gradation,  accommodated  to  the  rise  of  the  thought.  The  eye 
first  ranges  abroad ;  then  expatiates  at  large  on  the  immensity  of 
its  views;  and,  at  last,  loses  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that 
offer  themselves  to  its  observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly  con- 
trasted with  the  understanding,  prospects  with  speculations,  and 
wide  and  undetermined  prospects  with  speculations  of  eternity  and 
infinitude. 

But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  Joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  a  trovbled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks, 
and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arises  from 
more  than  a  single  principle. 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sen- 
,tence,  might  have  been  omitted,  and  the  Style  have  run,  per- 
haps, to  more  advantage  thus :  But  if  beauty,  or  uncommonness, 
be  joined  to  this  grandeur.     A  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods. 
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&C.  seems  unseasooiably  to  imply  an  artificial  formation,  and 
would  have  been  better  expressed  by  diversified  with  rivers, 
tcoods,  &C. 

Etyery  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  plea.sure  in  the 
imoffinatianj  because  it  Jills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity^  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  uhu  not 
before  possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one 
set  of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the 
same  things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little 
to  vary  human  Ufe,  and  to  divert  our  minds  for  a  while,  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  re- 
freshment,  and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain 
of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments. 

The  Style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner.  A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that 
would  bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  eenius 
and  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  Style*  We  must  ^ways 
remember,  th^t  good  compositioii  admits  of  bein^  carried  on 
under  many  different  format  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to  one 
precise  standard*  Oi^e  writer  may  be  as  agreeable,  by  a  pleas- 
ing diffuseness,  when  the  subject  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts 
it,  as  another  by  a  concise  and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit, 
however,  to  observe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  those  sentences 
which  we  have  at  present  before  us,  the  phrase,  raises  a  pleasure 
in  the  imaaination  is  unquestionably  too  flat  and  feeble^  and 
might  easity  be. ^mended,  by  saying,  affords  pleasure  to  the  tma-- 
aination;  and  towards  the  end  uiere  are  two  of*s  which  grate 
narshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we 
are  apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correction  is  as  easily  made 
as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting  diminishes  that  satiety  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  show  the  advan- 
tage of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to 
give  proper  correctness  and  polbh  to  our  Language. 

It  is  mis  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety, 
where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  Ae 
attention  not  suffered  to  du)ell  too  long,  and  waste  itse^,  on  any  par* 
ticular  object.  It  is  this  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment. 

Still  the  Style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony. 
The  full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  eaai  of  these  sentences 
is  introduced,  frequent  on  many  occasions,  with  our  Author,  is 
here  proper  and  seasonable ;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw 
our  attention  to  theuL  His  frequent  use  of  that,  instead  of  which, 
is  another  peculiarity  of  his  Style ;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  par^ 
ticular,  cannot  be  much  commended,  as,  it  is  this  which,  seems  in 
every  view,  to  be  better  than,  it  is  this  that,  three  times  repeated. 
I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  the  antecedent  to,  it  is  this. 
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when  critically  considered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  It  refers, 
as  we  discover  by  the  sense,  to  tohatever  is  new  or  uficommofu  But 
as  it  is  not  good  language  to  say,  whatever  is  new  bestows  charms 
an  a  monster,  one  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  our  Author  had 
done  better  to  have  begun  the  first  of  these  three  sentences  with 
saying,  It  is  novelty  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  &c. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year 
pleasant  to  look  ypon,  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
Spring,  when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss 
upon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  farmMar  to  the 
eye* 

In  this  expression,  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Spring, 
there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar;  for  when  the 
construction  is  filled  up,  it  must  be  read,  never  so  much  pleasant 
Had  he,  to  avoid  this,  said  never  so  much  so,  the  grammatical 
error  would  have  been  prevented,  but  the  language  would  have 
been  awkward.  Better  to  have  said,  but  never  so  agreeable  as  in 
the  opening  of  the  Spring.  We  readily  say,  the  eye  is  accus^ 
tom^  to  objects ;  but  to  say,  as  our  Author  has  done  at  the  close 
of  the  sentence,  that  objects  are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  can 
scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose  composition. 

For  this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  rivers,  jetteaus^  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  ts  perpe^ 
tually  shifting,  and  entertaifdng  the  sight  every  moment  with  some- 
thing that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and 
valieys,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled  in  the  same 
place  and  posture,  but  fitid  our  thoughts  a  Utile  agitated  and 
relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and 
sUding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner 
with  that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  says,  For  this 
reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens,  Sfc,  we  are  entitled  to 
look  for  the  reason  in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there 
we  find  no  reason  for  what  he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that 
groves  and  meadows  are  most  pleasant  in  the  Spring.  We  know 
that  he  has  been  speaking  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  Novelty 
and  Variety,  and  our  minds  naturally  recur  to  this,  as  the  reason 
here  alluded  to;  but  his  language  does  not  properly  express  it. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  defects  of  this  amiable  writer,  that  his 
sentences  are  often  too  negligently  connected  with  one  another. 
His  meaning,  upon  the  wnole,  we  gather  with  ease  from  the 
tenour  of  his  discourse.  Yet  this  negligence  prevents  his  sense 
from  striking  us  with  that  force  and  evidence  which  a  more  accu- 
rate juncture  of  parts  would  have  produced.  Bating  this 
inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  are 
remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close,  in  particular,  is 
uncommonly  fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony  as  the 
language  can  admit.  It  seems  to  paint  what  he  is  describing  at 
once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear. — Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion^ 
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cmd  sVdiMg  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder* — ^Indeed, 
notwithstanding  those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical 
examination  obbges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  .pronounced, 
that  the  two  paragraph^  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this 
paper»  the  one  concerning  greatness  and  the  other  concerning 
novelty,  are  extremely  worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a 
Style,  which  they  who  suocessfully  imitate,  may  esteem  them- 
selves happy. 

Sut  there  is  nothing  that  mahes  its  toay  tnore  directly  to  the 
soul  than  Beauty f  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency  through  the  imagination^  and  gives  a  finishing 
to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery 
of  it  strihes  the  mina  with  an  iftward  ioy^  and  spreads  a  cheerful- 
ness and  delight  through  all  its  faculties. 

Some  d^p:ee  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  as  phrasea 
are  repeated  which  seem  uttle  more  than  the  echo  of  one  an- 
other ;  such  aa  diffusing,  satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the 
imagination — striUng  the  mind  with  inward  joy — spreading  cheerfuln 
ness  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I 
readily  admit  that  this  full  and  flowing  Style,  even  though  it 
carry  some  redundancv,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  Author  is  entering,  and  is  more  allowable 
here  than  it  would  have  been  on  some  oliier  occasions. 

There  is  not,  perhaps^  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another  ;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown 
itself  agreeable  ;  but  we  find  by  experience,  that  there  are  several 
modifications  of  matter  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  con-- 
sideratian,  pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  dfiformed. 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  m  any  view,  to 
draw  our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word  more, 
towards  the  l)eginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the 

E reposition  in  is  wanting  before  another.      The  phrase  ought  to 
ave  stood  thus — Beauty  or  deformity  in  one  piece  of  matter  more 
than  in  another. 

,  Thus  we  see  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  has 
its  different  notions  of  Beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most 
affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  hind.  This  is  no  where  more 
remarhable  than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when 
^we  often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single 
srcdn  or  tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms 
out  in  the  colour  of  its  species. 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  lan- 
guage.— Different  sense  of  Beauty  would  have  been  a  more 
proper  expression  to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures, 
than  as  it  stands,  different  notions  of  Beauty.  In  the  close  of  the 
second  sentence,  when  the  Author  says,  colour  of  its  species,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  considerable  inaccuracy  m  changing  the  gender,  as 
he  nad  said  in  the  same  sentence  that  the  male  was  determined  in 
his  courtship. 
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There  U  a  second  ktitdcfBeimiyf  tkatvmfbtd 
products  of  art  and' nature,  v>hieh  does  not  work  iwthsimagma* 
tion  with  thai  wamHh  and  violence^  as^ the  beantythai  appears  in* 
out  proper  spedesy  beit'  is  ctpt;  howet^er;  to  raise  im  us  a  secret 
delight,  and  a  hind-  offtnidmss  'for  tkeplaoes  vr  obfectSiiw  whieh 
we  disoe/tferit 

Still,  I  am  sony  tb  8&y,  we  And  little  to^  pcrake/  As  iv  Us 
enunciation  of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  forawr-  psra- 
prapfa,  he  appettred  to  Imve  been  treating  of  Beauty  in  general, 
in  distinction  fiom*  greatness  or  norelty ;  this  second  kind  of 
Beauty,  of  which  he  here  speaks,  oomee  upon  us  in  a  sort  of 
surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degreed  we  learn  diatfbnneriy  he  had 
no  more  in  view  thati  the  beauty  which  the  differeat  species  of 
sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  seoo/nd  kind  of 
Beauty,  he  says,  leejind  in  the  several  products  cf  art  and  nature* 
He  undoubtedly  means^  not  in  all,  but  in  several  of  the  products 
of  art  and  mUure;  and  ought  so  tohave  expressecl  himself;  and 
in  the  place  of  products  to  have  used  also  the  more  proper  word 
productions.  When  he  adds^  that  this  kind  of  Beauty  does  not 
work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and  violence,  cts  the  beauty 
that  appears  in  our  proper  species;  the  language  would  certainly 
have  been  more  pure  and  elegant  if  he  hwi  said,  that  it  does  not 
work  ^pon  the  imagvnaikm  with  such  warmA  and  violence,  as  the 
beauty  that  appears  in  our  own  species. 

This  consists-  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  eobmrs,  in  the 
sffmmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
poikion  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  aU 
together.  Among  these  several  kinds  of  Beauty,  the  ege  takes  most 
deiiaht  in  colours. 

To  the  language  here  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 

We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in 
nature  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of 
light  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation. 

The  chief  ground  of  criticiem  on  this  sentence,  is  the  dis-* 
jointed  situation  of  the  relative  which,  OrsmmaticftUy,  it  refers 
to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that 
it  should  refer  to  the  show  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that 
time.  It  is  t66  common  among  authors,  when  they  are  writing 
without  much  care,  to  make  such  particles  as  this,  and  which, 
tefer  not  to  any  particular  antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenour  of 
some  phrase,  or  perhaps  the  scope  of  some  whole  sentence,  which 
has  gone  before.  This  practice  saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling 
their  words,  and  arranging  a  period :  but  though  it  may  leave 
their  meaning  intelligible,  yet  it  renders  that  meanins^  much 
less  perspicuous,  determined,  and  precise  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been.  The  error  I  have  pointed  out,  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence^ 
after  some  such  manner  as  this :   We  no  where  meet  unth  a  more 
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glorious  and  pleasing  ihow  in  nature  than  what  is  fanned  in  the  heavens 
at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  by  the  different  stains  of  light 
which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different  situations.  Oar  au- 
thor writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation^  by  which  he  means, 
clouds  that  differ  in  situation  firom  each  other.  But  as  this  is 
neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  the 
plural  number. 

For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing 
themselves  to  tlie  imagination,  horroioing  fnore  of  their  epithets 
from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic. 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to 
what  was  made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence 
which  precedes.  For,  though  he  begins  with  saying.  For  this 
reason,  the  foregoing  sentence,  which  was  employed  about  the 
clouds  and  the  sun,  gives  no  reason  for  the  general  proposition 
he  now  lays  down.  The  reason  to  which  he  refers  was  given 
two  sentences  before,  when  he  observed  that  the  eye  takes  more 
delight  in  colours  than  in  any  other  beauty ;  and  it  was  with 
that  sentence  that  the  present  one  should  have  stood  immediately 
connected. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
heautiful,  and  is  stilimore  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per-- 
fections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  recewit^  a  new  satis^ 
faction  by  the  assistance  of  another  sense. 

Another  sense  here,  means  grammatically,  another  sense  than 
fancy.  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this 
expression,  another  sense,  can  at  all  be  opposed.  He  had  not 
for  some  time  made  mention  of  any  sense,  whatever.  He  foigot 
to  add,  what  was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  another  sense  than 
that  of  sight. 

Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of 
water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie 
before  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable :  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter 
together  tnan  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately  ;  as  the  differ-^ 
ent  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one 
another^  and  receive  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their 
situation. 

Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not  may  be 
questimied.  A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water, 
is  so  far  from  awakening  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed, 
please  the  imagination,  and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  scene ; 
but  it  produces  this  effect,  by  a  soothing,  not  by  an  awakening 
influence.     With  regard  to  the  Style,  nothing  appears  exception- 
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able.  The  flow,  both  of  lanraage  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable. 
The  author  contiiiues  to  the  end  the  same  pleasing  train  of 
thought  which  had  run  through  the  rest  of  the  Paper  ;  and 
leaves  us  agreeably  employed  m  comparing  together  different 
d^rees  of  Beauty. 


LECTUBE   XXIL 

CEITICAI.  EXAMy^ATION  OP  THE  STYLE  IN  NO.  4 13,  OP  THE 

SPECTATOB. 


Though  in  yesterdajfs  Paper  voe  considered  haw  every  thing 
thai  is  greatj  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  tmaginatioh 
with  pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign 
the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure^  because  we  know  neither  the 
nature  of  an  idea^  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might 
help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  aisagreeableness  of  t/ie  one  to 
the  other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  thai  we  can 
do  in  speculations  of  this  hind^  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of 
the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  ranae  under  their  proper 
heads  what  is  pleasing  or  disf^leasing  to  the  mind,  without  being 
able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes  from 
whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises. 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence 
should  never  contain  anything  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue 
or  puzzle  the  reader.  When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new 
branch  of  his  subject^  informing  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  he  purposes  farther  to  do,  we  naturally  expect  that  he 
should  express  himself  in  the  sin^plest  and  most  perspicuous 
manner  possible.  But  the  sentence  now  before  us  is  crowded 
and  indistinct;  containing  three  separate  propositions,  which, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  required  separate  sentences  to  imfold 
them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellency  as  a  writer  lay  in  de~ 
scribing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great ;  but  in  metibodizing 
and  reasoning  he  is  not  so  eminent.  As,  besides  the  genenu 
fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  contains  seve- 
ral inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  its  structure  and  parts ;  a  discussion  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  wiU 
naturally  pass  over;  but  which  to  those  who  are  studying  com- 
position, I  hope  may  prove  of  some  benefit. 

Though  in  yesterdct^s  Paper  we  considered — The  import  of 
though  is  notwithstanding  that.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  its  relative  generally  is  yet;  and  it  is  employed  to 
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warn  XIB9  after  weibaTCibeea  infonned  of,  some  traih^  that  we  are 
not  ta  iofes  irom  it  some  other  thing  :  which  we  might  perhi^ 
have  expected  to  follow:  a»y  " Though  virtue  be  the  gnly  road 
to  happmeas,  yet  it  does  not  pecQUt  the  uolmitod  gratification 
of  our  deares."  Now  it  is  plain,  that  therc/waa  no  auch  oppo- 
sition  between  the  subject  of  yesterday's  Paper,  and  what  the 
author  is  now  going  to  say,  between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his 
not  bein^  able  to  assign  the  cause  of  that  fact,  luu9  rendered  the 
use  of  this  adversative  particle  dumgh  either  necessary  or  proper 
in  the  introduction. —  We  considered  haw  every  thing  that  is  grea  \ 
newy  or  beautiful^  is  apt  to  affect  the  imoffinatian  with  pleasure. 
— rThe  adverb  Aou? . signifies,  either  .the.  m^ans  by  which,  or  the 
manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  But,  ih  truth,  neither  one 
nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  oar  author.  He 
had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the  imagination 
with  pleasure ;  laad  with.req[)ect  to.the,imca«iadb,  or  ^e  Amr,  he 
is  80  rar  £rom  having. cooaidered  it,  tibat  ne  is  j^st  ww  gcnng  to 
show  that  it  cannot  be«  explained,  and.  that,  we  im&%  .rest  con- 
tented with  tho'  knowledge  ,of  the  fact  alone,  and  of  its  purpose 
or  final  cause.  We  must  aum  that  it  is  imposufbhfor  us  to  assign 
the  necessary  cause  (he  neana  what^s  more  commonly  jcaUed  me 
^efficient  cause)  of  his  pleasure,,  because  we  know  wither,  the  nature 
ofansdeaynoT'^  substance^ofa,  human  souL-^The  substance  of 
a  human  soul  is  ceirtaanly-  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  th^re 
appears  no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  fixun  the  word 
nature,  which  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  idea  aod  to 
soul. 

Which  might  kelp  usj  oup autibor  proceeds,  to  discover,  the  conr 
fommtg  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other. — The  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  member  of  the  period^  is  surely  ungram- 
maticaf,  as  it  is  a  relative^  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  aen- 
tence.  It  refers,  by  the  constFuciiion  to  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or 
the  substance  of  Ae  human  soul;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
reference  which  the  author  intended.  His  meaning  is,  that 
our  knowing  the  nature  of  an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human 
soul,  might  help  us  to  discover  the  oonformity  or  disagreeableness 
of  the  one  to  ihe  other:  and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely 
required  the  word  knowledge  to  have  been  inscaiied  as  the  ante- 
cedent to  which.  I  have  before  remarked,  and  the '  remark 
deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is  a  more  certain  sign  of 
careless  composition  than  to  make  such  relatives  as  which  not 
refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose,  and  vaffue 
relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before.  W£en 
our  sentences  run  into  this  form  we  may  be  assured  there  is 
something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteration. 
The  phrase  of  discovering  the  eanformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
one  to  ihe  other  is  likewise  exceptionable,  for  disagreeableness  neither 
forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word  conformity,  nor  expresses 
what  the  author  meant  here  (as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  gathered 
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from  his  words),  that  is,  a  certam  unsuitabl^iess  or*w«iit  of  con-* 
formitj  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  truth,  this  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  akoget^er. 
The  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  mbstance  of 
a  human  souLia  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct 
nor  intelligible  conception  whatever.  The  author  had  before 
given  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  assigning  the  efficient  eause 
of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know 
the '  nature  of  our  own  ideas  nor  of  the  soul :  and  this  farther 
discussion  about  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature 
of  the  one,  to  the  substance  of  the  other,  affords  no  olear  nor 
useftil  illustTHtion. 

And  therefore^  the  sentence  goes  on,  far  want  of  such  a  Ught, 
aU  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kindy  is  to  reflect  on  those 
operations  of  the  soul  tiiat  are  most  affreeable^  and  to  range  under 
Aeir  proper  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mmd — The 
two  expressions  in  the  beginning  of  this  member,  therefore^  and, 
for  want  of  such  a  lights  evidently  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and 
are  quite  synonymous.  One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  had 
better  have  been  omitted.  Instead  of  to  range  under  their  proper 
heads,  the  language  would  have  been  smoother,  if  their  had  been 
left  out.  Without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and 
efficient  causes  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The 
expression,  fmn  whenee,  though  seemingly  justified  by  very 
frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  vicious  mode  of 
speech;  seeing  whence  alone  has  all  the  power  of  from  whence j 
which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  reduplication.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the  sen- 
tence had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
closed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  pleasing  or  cUspleasing  to 
the  mind.  All  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  notfcleen 
fully  conveyed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a 
mere  expletive  adjection  which  might  be  omitted,  not  only  with- 
out injury  to  th^  meaning,  but  to  the  great  relief  of  a  sentence 
already  labouring  under  the  multitude  of  wprds. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am 
inclined  to  be  of'Oj^inion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adven- 
ture to  alter  Mr.  Addison's  Style,  it  may  be  don^  to  advantage 
here,  by  breaking  down  this  period  in  the  following  manner :  *'  In 
yesterdav's  Paper,  we  have  shown  that  every  thing  which  is  great, 
new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  im^nation  with  pleasure. 
We  must  own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  not  the  nature  either  of 
an  idea,  or  of  the  human  souL  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the 
soul,  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  proper  heads, 
what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.  "-7- We  proceed  now 
to  the  examination  of  the  following  sentences. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there 
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are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect ;  and  these, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory ,  are  generally  mare 
useful,  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring 
thejtoodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver, 

"iniough  some  difference  mignt  be  traced  between  the  sense  of 
bare  and  open,  yet  as  they  are  nere  employed,  they  are  so  nearly 
synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient.  It  would  have 
l)een  enough  to  have  said.  Final  causes  He  more  open  to  observa" 
Hon,  One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the  obvious- 
ness of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes, 
from  a  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  effect,  which  is 
often  not  the  case ;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more 
clearly,  from  our  own  experience,  the  congruity  of  a  final  cause 
with  the  circumstances  of  our  condition ;  whereas  the  constituent 
parts  of  subjects,  whence  efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  But  as  this  remark 
respects  the  thought  more  than  the  Style,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
observe,  that  when  he  says,  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same 
^ect,  the  expression,  strictly  considered,  is  not  alogether  proper. 
The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the  principal ;  not 
the  principal  to  tne  accessory.  Now  an  effect  is  considered  as 
the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause ;  and  therefore,  though 
we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  belong  to  the  same  cause, 
it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong  to 
the  same  effect. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  anything  that  is  great 
may  be  this :  T/te  supreme  author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the 
soul  of  man,  tfuzt  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate, 
and  proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  oreat  part  of  our 
happiness,  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he 
might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  contemplation,  he  has 
made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great 
or  unlimited. 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  because,  therefore,  forms 
rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  sen- 
tences; and,  in  the  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author 
jnight  have  devised  a  happier  word  than  apprehension^  to  be 
applied  to  what  is  unUmtted.  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought 
hypercritical,  I  shall  make  no  farther  observation  on  these 
sentences. 

Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind, 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes 
tip  a  good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and  by  consequence,  will  im- 
prove into  the  hiahest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when 
we  contemplate  his  nature,  tnat  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time 
nor  place,  nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a 
created  being. 

Here,  our  author's  Style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the 
thought.   However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be  when  coolly 
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philosophbdii^y  yet,  wheneyer  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  descrip^ 
tion,  or  his  mino,  as  here,  wanned  with  some  glowing  sentiment, 
he  presently  becomes  great,  and  discoyers  in  his  language,  the 
hand  of  a  master.  Eyery  one  must  obserye,  with  what  facility 
this  period  is  constructed.  The  words  are  long  and  majestic 
The  members  rise  one  aboye  another,  and  conduct  the  sentence, 
at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious  close,  which  leayes  upon  the 
mind  such  an  impression  as  the  Author  intended  to  leaye,  of 
something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  magnificent! 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  cf  anything  that  is 
new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  vs  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation  ; 
for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  alona  with  it,  as  rewards 
the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  ana  consequentlj/  serves 
as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

The  Language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise ;  only  we 
cannot  but  obsenre  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences, 
which  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr. 
Addison's  unreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle  that,  in  prefer- 
ence to  which— annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  anything 
that  is  new  or  imcommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us.  Here  the 
first  that  stands  for  a  relatiye  pronoun,  and  the  next  that,  at  the 
distance  only  of  four  words,  is  a  conjunction.  This  conftision  of 
floonds  seryes  to  embarrass  Style.  Much  better,  sure,  to  haye 
aaicl,  the  idea  of  anything  which  is  new  or  uncommon,  thai  fie  miaht 
encourage.  Tne  expression  with  which  the  sentence  concludes, 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries,  is  flat,  and,  in  some 
d^ree,  improper.  He  should  haye  said,  put  us  upon  making 
fresh  discoveries,  or  rather,  serves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make 
fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their 
kind,  and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants  ;  for  His  very  remark- 
able, that  wherever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of  a  mon- 
ster fthe  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture,)  the  breed  is  incapdble 
of  propagating  its  Meness,  and  offoundinfr  a  new  order  of  crea- 
tures ;  so  that,  unless  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of 
their  own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth 
unpeopled^ 

Here  we  must,  howeyer  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employment 
of  censure;  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  Author 
eyer  wrote ;  and  contains  a  yariety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete 
propoeition,  it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of 
which  are  so  ill  put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can 
tnce  the  connection ;  and  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of  perumng 
it  several  times,  it  will  leaye  nothing  on  the  mind  but  an  indis- 
tinct and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  diis  general  fault  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contuna 
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Bome  great  inaccaracies  in  langaage.     First,  Grod's  having  made 
every  thing  which  is  beautiful  in  our  species  (that  is,  in  the  numan 
species)  pleasanty  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures,  for 
beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  to  muUiply  their  kind,     What  the 
Author  meant  to  say,  though  he  has  expressed  himself  in  so  erro- 
neous a  manner,  undoubtedly  was,  ^'  in  all  the  different  orders 
of  creatures,  he  has  made  everything  which  is  beautiful  in  their 
own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  mul- 
tiply their  kind."     The  second  member  of  the  sentence  is  still 
worse.     For,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  wherever  nature  is  crossed 
in  the  production  of  a  monster,  &c.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives 
for  the  preceding  assertion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particle  for, 
is  far  from  being  obvious.     The  connection  of  thought  is  not 
readily  apparent,  and  would  have  required  an  intermediate  step 
to  render  it  distinct.     But,  what  does  he  mean,  by  nature  being 
crossed  in  the  production  of  a  monster  f  One  might  understand  him 
to  mean,  ^^disappointed  in  its  intention  of  producing  a  monster;** 
as  when  we  say,  one  is  crossed  .in  his  pursuits,  we  mean  that  he 
is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  intended. 
Had  he  said  crossed  by  the  production  of  a  monster,  the  sense  would 
have  been  more  intelligible.     But  the  proper  rectification  of  the 
expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposi- 
tion in,  after  this  manner,  wherever  nature  is  crossed,  as  in  the 
production  of  a  monster ;   the  insertion  of  this  particle  as,  throws 
so  much  light  on  the  construction  of  this  member  of  the  sen- 
tence, that  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  it  had  stood  thus, 
originally,  in  our  Author's  manuscript;   and  that  the  present 
reading   is  a  typographical    error,   which,   having   crept  into 
the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator,  ran  through  all  the  subse- 
quent ones. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in 
all  other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more 
gay  aud  delightful.  He  hassiven  almost  every  thing  about  us  the 
power  of  raising  an  agreeabk  idea  in  the  imagination;  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference, 
and  to  survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  emd 
complacency. 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flowing, 
and  agreeable,  that  to  remark  any  difiuseness  which  may  be 
attributed  to  these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hyper- 
critical. 

Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions  ;  and  what  reason 
can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which 
are  different  from  anything  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves, 
(for  such  are  light  and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  add  supernu- 
merary ornaments  to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to 
the  imagination? 
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Our  Author  10  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  about  to 
illustrate,  if  not  with  mudi  phuosophical  accuracy,  yet  with  great 
beauty  of  fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  instance  of 
his  want  of  accuracy  appeare  in  the  manner  in  wluch  he  opens 
the  subject.  For  wbat  meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  us 
many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different  from  anytfiing  that  exists  in 
the  objects  f  No  one,  sure,  ever  imagined,  that  our  ideas  exist  in 
the  objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  can  exist  nowhere 
but  in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  teaches,  and 
what  our  Author  should  have  said,  is,  exciting  in  us  many  ideas 
of  qualities  which  are  different  from  anything  that  exists  in  the 
ohfeets.  The  ungraceful  parenthesis  wfiich  follows,  for  such  are 
Ught  and  colours^  had  far  better  have  been  avoided  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  in  this  manner : — '*  Exciting 
in  ns  many  ideas  of  qualities,  such  as  light  and  colours,  which 
are  different  from  anything  that  exists  in  the  objects." 

We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  appa- 
ritions. We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the 
earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the 
whole  creation  ;  but  what  a  rouah  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should 
we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  coloring  disappear,  and  the 
several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  ryanish  f  In  short,  our  souls 
are  delightfidly  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion  ;  and  we 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beauti" 
Jul  castles,  woods,  and  meadows  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  hears  the 
warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams;  but,  upon  the 
finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a 
solitary  desert. 

After  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  oeveral  inaccuracies,  I 
return  with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties,  for 
which  we  have  now  full  scope ;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such 
as  do  the  highest  honour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer. 
Warmed  with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility 
to  the  beauty  of  nature  is  finely  displayed  in  the  iUustration  of 
it.  The  Style  is  flowing  and  full,  without  being  too  diffuse.  It 
is  flowery,  but  not  gaudy ;  elevated,  but  not  ostentatious. 

Amidst  this  blaze  of  beanties,  it  is  necessary  for  lis  to  remark 
one  or  two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,  towards  the  dose  of 
the  first  of  those  sentences,  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of 
nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  the  preposition  with,  should 
have  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this 
member ;  and  the  word  entertained,  is  both  improperhr  applied 
here,  and  carelessly  repeated  from  the  fi)rmer  part  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  was  there  employed  according  to  its  niore  conunon 
use,  as  relating  to  agreeable  objecta  ^  are  every  where  enters 
tained  with  phasing  shows.  Here  it  would  have  been  more 
proper  to  harve  <^nged  the  phrase,  and  said,  wiA  what  a  rough 
unsigktb/  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  presented. — At  the  dose 
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of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is  said  the  fomieutic  scene  breaks 
up^  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  altogeUier  justifiable.  An 
assembly  breaks  up  ;  a  scene  chses  or  disappears. 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  Style,  here,  is  not 
only  correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking  beauty 
of  the  passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  Author 
employs,  and  the  fine  illustration  wmch  it  ^ves  to  the  thought 
The  enchanted  hero^  the  beautiful  castles,  the  fantastic  scene,  the 
secret  spell,  the  disconsolate  knight,  are  terms  chosen  with  the 
utmost  felicity,  and  strongly  reodl  all  those  romantic  ideas  with 
which  he  intended  to  amuse  our  imaginatioiL  Few  authors  are 
more  successful  in  their  imagery  than  Mr.  Addison ;  and  few 
passages  in  his  works,  or  in  those  of  any  author,  are  more  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque,  than  that  on  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  Uke  this  may  be  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive 
from  matter;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so  pleasing 
and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not 
be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by  some  other 
occasional  cause,  as  they  are,  at  present,  by  the  different  impressions 
of  the  subtile  matter  on  the  organ  of  sight. 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begin 
to  decline,  we  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is 
a  sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It 
is  broken,  and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufiiciently 
compacted.  It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When 
it  is  said,  something  like  this  may  be  the  state  of  the  soul ;  to  the 
pronoun  this,  there  is  no  determmed  antecedent ;  it  refers  to  the 
general  import  of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I  have 
several  times  remarked,  always  renders  Style  clumsy  and 
inelegant,  if  not  obscure — the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  sepa- 
ration, appears  to  be  an  incomplete  phrase,  and  first,  seems  an 
useless,  and  even  an  improper  word.  More  distinct  if  he  had 
said — state  of  the  soul  immediately  on  its  separation  from  the  body. 
The  adverb  perhaps,  is  redundant,  after  having  just  before  said, 
it  is  possible. 

I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that  great 
modem  discovery,  which  is,  at  present,  universally  acknowledge  by 
all  the  enquirers  into  natural  philosophy;  namely,  that  Ught  and 
colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the 
mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter.  As  this 
is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  modem 
philosophers,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  that 
science,  if  the  JEngUsh  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large, 
lie  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Lockis 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  Author,  hastening  to 
finish,  appears  to  write  raflier  carelessly.      In  the  first  of  them. 
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a  manifest  tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  univer- 
tally  acknowledged  by  aU  enquirers^  In  the  second,  when  he  calls 
a  truth  which  has  been  inctmtestably  proved ;  first,  a  speculatiany 
and  afterwards  a  notion^  the  Language  surely  is  not  very  accu- 
rate. When  he  adds,  one  of  the  finest  spectdations  in  that  science^ 
it  does  not,  at  first,  appear  what  science  he  means.  One  would 
imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modem  philosophers  ;  for  natural 
philosophy  (to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers)  stands  at  much  too 
great  a  mstance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  antecedent  to  the 
pronoun  that.  The  circumstance  towards  the  close,  if  the  Enghsh 
reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large^  he  may  find  it, 
18  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  Author  of  the  Elements  of 
Cnticism,  as  wrong  arranged,  and  is  rectified  thus :  the  English 
reader  J  if  he  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it,  &c. 
In  concluding  the  Examination  of  this  Paper,  we  may  observe 
that,  though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both 
of  the  beauties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  Style.  It 
contains  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences  that 
are  to  be  found  in  his  works.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  elegant  Essay. 
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LECTURE  XXIII. 

CRITICAL.   EXAMINATION   OF    THE  STYLE   IN   NO.    414    OF 

THE   SPECTATOR. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  Nature  and  Art,  as  Hiey  are  qitali" 
fed  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective 
in  comparison  of  the  former  ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  rwthing  in  them  of  that  vast' 
nessand  immensity  which  afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder. 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sen- 
tence should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more 
matter  than  is  necessary  for  opening  the  subject.  This  sentence 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an 
assertion,  and  the  proof  of  that  assertion ;  two  things,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  but  especially  at  first  setting  out,  are  with  more 
advantage  kept  separate.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better, 
if  this  sentence  had  contained  only  the  assertion,  ending  with  the 
word  former ;  and  if  a  new  one  had  then  begun,  entering  on  the 
proofe  of  Nature's  superiority  over  Art,  which  is  the  subject 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  proper  division  of 
the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first  made  a  few  obser- 
vations which  occur  in  different  parts  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  works. — Perhaps  it  might  have  been  pre- 
ferable, if  our  Author  had  begun  with  saying.  When  we  consider 
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<fo  works,--  Diseonrse  ought  always  to  be^,  when  it  is  possible 
with  a  clear  propositioD.  The  if^  which  is  here  employed,  con- 
Terts  the  sentence  into  a  supposition,  which  is  always,  in  some 
degree  entangliuff,  and  proper  to  be  used  only  when  the  course 
of  reasoning  renders  it  necessary.  As  this  observation,  howeyer, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  oYer-refined,  and  as  the  sense 
would  have  remained  the  same  in  either  form  of  expression,  I  do 
not  mean  to  charge  our  Author  with  any  error  on  this  account 
We  cannot  absolve  him  from  inaccuracy  in  what  immediately 
follows — the  tocrks  of  Nature  and  Art  It  is  the  scope  of  the 
Author,  throughout  this  whole  Paper,  to  compare  Nature  and 
Art  together,  and  to  oppose  them  in  several  views  to  each  other. 
Certaimy,  therefore,  m  the  beginning  be  ought  to  have  kept 
them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposition,  and 
saymg,  The  toorks  of  Nature  and  of  Art  As  the  words  stand  at 
present,  they  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of 
these  works,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected ;  as  united  in 
forming  one  whole.  When  I  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united 
in  the  human  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  pre* 

e>6ition  between  them ;  "  man  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body." 
ut  the  case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other;  then  I  represent  them  as  separate ;  and  sf^,  ^'  I  am  to 
treat  of  the  interests  of  the  soul^  and  of  the  body. 

Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange, — 
I  cannot  help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period. 
It  does  not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they. 
In  reading  onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  Art  to  be  meant;  but 
from  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  former,  as  well  as  to  Me  last  In  what  follows,  there 
is  a  greater  ambiguity — may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or 
strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand 
asy  in  this  passage.  For,  according  as  it  is  accented  in  reading, 
it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equalfy  beautiful  or  strange,  to  wit, 
with  the  works  of  J^ture ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the 
Latin  tout  .*  or  it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  they  appear  m 
the  Ugkt  of  beautiful  and  strange  ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the 
Latin  tanguam,  without  importing  any  comparison.  An  ex- 
pression so  ambimous,  is  always  faulty ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here ; 
oecause,  if  the  Author  intended  the  former  sense,  and  meant  (as 
seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  far  a  mark  ol  comparison,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  objects ; 
whereas  only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned, 
viz.  the  works  of  Art ;  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  oj 
was  in  that  case  superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better 
have  said  simply,  appear  beautiful  or  strange.  The  epithet 
strange,  which  Mr.  Addison  applies  to  the  works  of  Art,  cannot 
be  praised.  Stranye  works  appears  not  by  any  means  a  happy 
expression  to  sigmfy  what  he  here  intends,  which  is  new  or 
uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity — 
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they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which 
afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  There 
is  here  a  fuhiess  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the 
subject ;  though,  perhaps,  entertainment  is  not  quite  the  proper 
word  for  expressing  the  effect  which  yastness  and  immensity 
have  upon  the  mind.  Beviewing  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  on  this  period,  it  might,  I  think,  with  advantage,  be 
resolved  into  two  sentences,  somewhat  after  this  manner:  ''When 
we  consider  the  works  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  latter  very  defec- 
tive in  comparison  of  the  former.  The  works  of  Art  may  some- 
times appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uncommon  than  those  of  Nature ; 
but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which 
so  highly  transport'the  mmd  of  the  beholder." 

The  one^  proceeds  our  Author  in  the  next  sentence,  may  he  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other ;  but  can  never  show  herself  so 
cntgust  and  magnificent  in  the  design. 

The  one  and  the  other,  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  must 
unquestionably  refer  to  the  works  of  Nature  and  of  Art  For  of 
these  he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  plural  word  works,  had  employed  the  plural  pronoun 
they.  But  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construc- 
tion; and  passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personification  of 
Art — can  never  show  herself.  To  render  his  Style  consistent, 
^rt,  and  not  the  works  of  Art,  should  have  been  made  the  nomi- 
native in  this  sentence,  Art  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  Nature, 
but  can  never  show  herself.  Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to 
persons  and  to  manners,  than  to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  sig- 
nify their  being  highly  civilized.  Polished  or  refined,  was  the 
idea  which  the  Author  had  in  view.  Though  the  general  turn 
of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in  order  to  render  it  perfect,  I 
must  observe  that  the  concluding  words,  in  the  design,  should 
either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or  something  should  have 
been  properly  opposea  to  them  in  the  preceding  member  of  the 
period,  thus :  '^  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished  and 
delicate  as  Nature :  but  in  the  design,  can  never  show  herself 
so  august  and  mt^nificent." 

There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rouah,  care- 
less strokes  of  Nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments 
of  Art. 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant ;  and  carries,  in 
all  the  expressions,  that  curiosa  felicitas  for  which  Mr.  Addison 
is  so  often  remarkable.  Bold  and  masterly  are  words  applied 
with  the  utmost  propriety.  The  strokes  of  Nature  are  finely 
opposed  to  the  touches  of  Art;  and  the  rough  strokes  to  the  nice 
touches ;  the  former  painting  the  freedom  and  ease  of  Nature, 
and  the  other  the  diminutive  exactness  of  Art;  while  both  are 
introduced  before  us  as  different  performers,  and  their  respective 
mcrl  ts  in  execution  very  justly  contrasted  with  each  other. 
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The  beauties  of  the  most  sMtif/  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nor-- 
row  compass^  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and 
requires  something  eke  to  gratify  her ;  but  in  the  unde  fields  of 
nature^  the  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement^  and 
is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  stini 
or  number. 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the 
former.  It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our 
Author's  Style ;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and 
unaffected ;  enlivened  too  with  a  slight  personification  of  the 
imagination,  which  gives  a  gaiety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  better,  if  this  personification  of  the  imagination,  with  which 
the  sentence  is  introduced,  had  been  continued  throughout,  and 
not  changed  unnecessarily,  and  even  improp€)rIy,  into  sight,  in 
the  second  member,  which  is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance. 
It  might  have  stood  thus,  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them 
over,  and  requires  something  else  to  gratify  her  ;  but  in  the  wide  fields 
of  nature  she  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinemenL  The 
epithet  stately,  which  the  Author  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  is  applicable,  witii  more  propriety,  to  palaces  than  to 
gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence,  without  any  certain  stint  or 
number^  may  be  objected  to  as  both  superfluous  and  ungracefuL 
It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  better  in  this  manner,  she  is 
fed  with  an  it^nite  variety  of  images,  and  wanders  up  and  down 
without  cor^nement. 

For  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country 
life,  where  Nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  fur-- 
nishes  out  aU  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagi- 
nation. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion. One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  country  than  4i  country 
life,  on  which  the  remark  here  made  should  rest.  A  country  Ufe^ 
may  be  productive  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues ; 
but  it  is  to  the  country  itself,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned 
belong,  of  displaying  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  furnishing  those 
scenes  which  delight  the  imagination. 

But  though  there  are  severed  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  Na- 
ture still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  Art ;  for 
in  this  case  ournleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle  ;  from  the 
agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude 
to  other,  objects :  we  are  pleased  as  well  with  comparing  their 
beauties  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them  to  our 
minds  either  as  copies  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  tahe 
delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified  with 
fields  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers  ;  in  those  accidental  land'- 
scapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
veins  of  marbles,  in  the  curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottoes; 
and,  in  a  word,  in  anything  that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety 
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and  reffulat  iiy  as  maj/  seem  the  effect  of  design  in  what  we  call  the 
works  of  chance. 

The  Style,  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  para- 
graph, is  smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open,  in  some  places, 
to  criticism ;  but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may 
consider  as  petty  remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these 
sentences  suggest ;  the  rather  too,  as  the  idea  which  they 
present  to  us,  of  Nature's  resembling  Art,  of  Art's  being  con- 
sidered as  an  original,  and  Nature  as  a  copy,  seems  not  very 
distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very  material  to  our 
Author^s  purpose. 

If  the  products  of  Nature  rise  in  value^  according  as  they  fnore 
or  less  resemble  those  of  Art ^  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  worhs 
receive  a  greeUer  advcuitage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are 
natural ;  because  here  the  sitnilitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the 
pattern  more  perfecU 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design  to  point  out  two  consi- 
derable inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  products 
(he  had  better  have  said  ihe  productions)  of  Nature  rise  in  value, 
according  as  they  fff^ore  or  less  rfsemble  t/iose  of  Art*  Does  he  mean 
that  these  productions  rise  in  value,  both,  according  as  they  mare 
resemble,  and  as  they  kss  resemble,  those  of  Art  ?  His  meaning 
undoubtedly  is,  that  they  rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they 
mare  resemble  them:  and,  therefore,  either;  thes^  words^  or  less, 
must  be  struck  out;  or  the  sentence  must  run  thus,  produce 
tions  of  'Nature  rise  or  sink  m  value,  according  as  they  more  or  less 
resemble.  The  present  construction  of  the  sentence  has  plainly 
been  owing  to  Imsty  and  careless,  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  toward  the  end  of ,  the  sentence,  and 

serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave  concerning  the 

position  of  Adverbs.    The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitude  is 

not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect.      Here,  by  the 

position  of  the  adverb  only,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going 

to  give  some  other  property  of  the  similitude,  that  it  is  not  only 

pleasant,  as  he  says,  but  more  than  pleasant ;    it  is  useful,  or,  on 

some  account  or  other,  valuable.     W  hereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose 

another  thing  to  the  similitude  itself,  and  not  to  this  property  of 

its  being  pleasant ;   and,  therefore,  the  right  collocation,  beyond 

doubt,  was  because  here,  not  only  the  similitude  is  pleasant,  but  the 

pattern  mare  perfect;   the  contrast  lying,  not  between  pleasant 

and  more  perfect,  but  between  similitude  and  pattern.     Much  of 

the  clearness  and  neatness  of  Style  depends  on  such  attentions 

as  these. 

The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls 
of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite,  on  one  side  to  a  navigable 
river,  and,  an  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common 
in  optics. 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison 
is  abundantly  happy  ;  but  in  this  mtroduction  to  it  he  is  obscure 
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and  indifltinct  One  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the 
Camera  Obeeura  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant. 
And  even,  after  we  understand  what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some 
loss,  whether  to  understand  his  description  as  of  one  continued 
hmdscape,  or  of  two  different  ones,  produced  by  the  projection  of 
two  Camera  Obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The  scene  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich 
Park,  with  the  prospect  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  Camera 
Obscura,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  stoiy  of 
the  Observatory ;  where  I  remember  to  have  seen  many  years 
ago,  the  whole  scene  here  described,  corresponding  so  much  to 
Mr.  Addison's  account  of  it  in  this  passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it 
recalled  it  to  my  memory.  As  the  Observatory  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Park,  it  overlooks,  from  one  side,  both  the  River 
and  the  Park :  and  the  objects  afterwards  mentioned,  the  ships, 
the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one  view,  without  need- 
ing any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into  plainer  lan- 
guage, the  sentence  might  run  thus  :  *^  The  prettiest  landscape  I 
ever  saw  was  one  formed  by  a  Camera  Obscura,  a  common  opti- 
cal instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  dark  room  which  overlooked  a 
navigable  river  and  a  park." 

Sere  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours^  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering 
at  one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On 
another,  there  appears  the  green  shadows  of  trees  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature, 
leaping  about  upon  the  wall. 

Batmg  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  }s  beautiful  and 
lively  pamting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion 
of  the  two  sentences  Here,  and  On  another.  I  suppose  the 
author  meant,  on  one  side,  and  on  another  side.  As  it  stands, 
another  is  ungrammatical,  having  nothing  to  which  it  refers. 
But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the  ship  entering  and  sailing 
on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  herds  of 
deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very  elegant,  and  gives  a 
beautiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be  described. 

/  must  confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion  of 
its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination  ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason  is 
its  near  resemblance  to  Nature  ;    as  it  does  not  only,  like   other 
pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it 
represents. 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable  either  to  be 
praised  or  blamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of  the  things  it 
represents,  the  regularity  of  correct  Style  requires  the  things 
which  it  represents.  In  the  beginning  as  one  occasion  and  the 
chief  reason  are  opposed  to  one  another,  I  should  think  it  better 
to  have  repeated  the  same  word ;  one  reason  of  its  pleasantness  to 
the  imagiruition,  but  certainly  the  chief  reason  is,  &c. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally  in  Nature  some- 
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thmg  more  grani  and  auffuai  than  what  toe  meet  with  in  the 
cunodties  qf  Art  When^  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any 
measure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  hind  of  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  Jrom  the  nicer  and  more  €u:curate  productions 
of  Art, 

In  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these 
two  sentences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other :  curiosities  of 
Art;  productions  of  Art. 

On  this  account,  ow  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining 
to  the  fancy  €u  those  in  France  and  Itafy,  where  wi  see  a  large 
extent  of  grmind  covered  with  an  agreecAle  mixture  of  garden  and 
forest,  which  represent  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more 
charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country. 

The  expression — represent  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  is 
so  inaccurate  that  I  am  inclined  to  thinks  what  stood  in  Mr. 
Addison's  manuscript  must  have  been — present  every  where.  For 
the  mixture  of  garden  and  forest  does  not  represent,  but  actually 
exhibits  or  presents,  artificial  rudeness.  That  mixture  represents 
indeed  natural  rudeness,  that  is,  is  designed  to  imitate  it ;  but  it 
in  reality  is,  and  presents  arti^cial  rudeness. 

It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public  as  well  €U 

unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 

pasturage  and  the  plough,  in   many  parts  of  a  country  that  is 

so  well  peopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.     But 

why  may  not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by 

frequent  plantations  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  tJie 

pleasure  of  the  owner?    A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a 

mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more 

beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.     Fields  of  com 

make  a  pleasant  prospect :  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care 

of  that  He  between  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows 

were  helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the 

several  rows  of  hedges  were  set  off'  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil 

was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of 

his  own  possessions. 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  Style  is  easy  and'  per- 
spicuous, though  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In 
that  passage  for  instance,  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of 
that  He  between  them ;  one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  turn  of  the  phrase,  a  little  taken  care  of,  is  vulgar  and 
colloquial  Much  better  if  it  had  run,  thus  :  if  a  little  care  were 
bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie  between  them. 

Writers  who  have  given  us  an  acgfiunt  of  China  tell  us,  the  in^ 
habitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans, 
which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line ;  because,  they  say, 
any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  there^ 
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fore  aboajfs  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themsehes.  They 
have  a  wordj  it  seems^  in  their  language^  by  which  they  express 
the  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation^  that  thus  strikes  tiije  imagi- 
nation at  first  eighty  without  discovering  what  it  is  that  has  so 
agreeable  an  effect 

These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that 
in  the  last  of  them,  particular  is  improperly  used  instead  of 
peculiar  i"^  the  peculiar  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes 
the  imaginationy  was  the  phrase  to  have  conyeyed  the  idea  which 
the  author  meant ;  namely,  the  beauty  which  distinguishes  it 
from  plantations  of  another  kind. 

Our  British  gardeners  on  the  contrary ^  instead  of  humouring 
nature^  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees 
rise  in  cones f  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the 
scissors  on  every  plant  and  bush. 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant.  They  make  an  agree- 
able diyersity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before ;  and 
are  marked  with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  haye  to  remark 
only,  that  in  the  phrase,  instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to 
deviate  from  it — humouring  and  deviating,  are  terms  not  properly 
opposed  to  each  other ;  a  sort  of  personification  of  Nature  is 
begun  in  the  first  of  them  which  is  not  supported  in  the 
second.  To  humouring  was  to  haye  been  opposed  thwarting — or 
if  deviating  was  liejft,  following  or  going  along  with  nature,  was  to 
haye  been  used. 

/  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy 
and  diffusion  of  bouahs  and  branches ^  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and 
trimmed  info  a  matnematiccd  figure  ;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that 
an  orchard,  in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the 
little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre. 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  eyery  way 
beautiful.  It  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  authors 
natural,  graceful,  and  flowing  language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  luxu- 
riancy and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  is  a  remarkably 
happy  expression.  The  author  seems  to  become  luxuriant  in 
describing  an  object  which  is  so,  and  thereby  renders  the  sound 
'a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

JBut  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them,  to  tear  up  all  tne 
beaufijul  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked. 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his 
power,  with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate, 
that  this  paper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done, 
with  the  former  beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  the  beauties  of  nature  with  which  he  had  been  enter- 
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tiuning  JIB,  would  then  have  been  more  agreeable.  But  in  this 
sentence  there  is  a  great  falling  ofF;  and  we  return  with  pain 
from  those  pleasing  objects,  to  the  insignificant  contents  of  a 
nurseryman's  shop. 
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LECTURE    XXIV. 

CRITICAL   EXAMIKATION   OF   THE   STYLE   IN  A   PASSAGE  OF 

DEAN   swift's  WRITINGS. 

My  design,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  merely 
to  appreciate  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Style,  by  pointing  out 
the  faults  and  the  beauties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of 
that  ^eat  author.     They  were  not  composed  with  any  view  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  a  critic ;   but  inteoded  for  the  assistance 
of  such  as  are  desirous  of  studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant 
construction  of  sentences  in  the  English  language.     To  such,  it 
is  hoped,  they  may  be  of  advantage ;  as  the  proper  application  of 
rules  respecting  Style  will  always  be  best  learned  by  means  of 
the  illustration  which  examples  afford.     I  conceived  that  ex- 
amples, taken  from  the  writings  of  an  author  so  justly  esteemed, 
would,  on  that  account,  not  only  be  more  attended  to,  but  would 
also  produce  this  good  effect,  of  familiarizing  those  who  study 
composition  with  the  style  of  a  writer,  from  whom  they  may, 
upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit.     With  the  same  view,  I 
shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical  exercise  more  of  the  same 
kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author  of  a  different  character.  Dean 
Swift ;   repeating  the  intimation  I  ^aye  formerly,  that  such  as 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  therefore, 
will  naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the 
propriety  of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their 
attention,  had  best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious 
part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  Style. 
He  is  esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of 
the  plain  and  simple  kind;  free  from  all  affectation  and  all  super- 
fluity ;  perspicuous,  manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages. 
But  we  are  not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it*  On 
the  contrary.  Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised 

*  I  am  fflad  to  find,  that,  in  my  judgment  cnnceraing  this  author's  compoiition,  I 
have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  critic  :  "  This  easy  and  safe  conveyance 
of  meaning,  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  he  certainly  deserves 
praise,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise.  For  purposes  merely  didactic,  when 
something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  Iiefore,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  proper;  but 
against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  sufiered  to  be  neglected,  it 
makes  no  provision  -,  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade."  Johnson^i  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  in  Swift. 
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the  ornamentfl  of  language,  rather  than  to  hare  atudied  them. 
His  arrangement  is  often  loose  and  negligent  In  elegant,  mnsi* 
cal,  and  figurative  language,  he  is  much  mferior  to  Mr.  Addison. 
His  manner  of  writing  carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  who 
rests  altogether  upon  his  sense,  and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving 
his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings,  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  * 
beginning  of  his  Treatise,  entitled,  "  A  Proposal  for  correcting, 
improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English  Ton^e,"  in  a  Letter 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
I  was  led,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise ; 
but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  I  must  observe  that,  after  having 
examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one  of  his  most  correct  produc- 
tions ;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  more  hastily  composed 
than  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title  and  form  of  a  Letter : 
but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  Treatise  designed  for  the  Public ; 
nnd,  therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon  the 
indulgence  due  to  an  epistowry  correspondence.  When  a  man 
addresses  himself  to  a  mend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes 
himself  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  when  an  author  writes  for 
the  public,  whether  he  employs  the  form  of  an  epistle  or  not,  we 
are  always  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  express  himself  with 
accuracy  and  care.     Our  author  begins  thus : 

What  I  had  the  honour  of  menthmng  to  your  Lordship^  some 
time  agoy  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  iust  ^ien  started  by 
ajccident  or  occasion,  hut  the  result  of  long  reflection  ;  and  I  haioe 
been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judicious 
persons  with  whom  I  consulted. 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  senre 
to  limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place, 
I  formerly  showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed, 
that  it  ought  to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circum- 
stances together,  but  rather  to  intermix  them  with  more  capital 
words,  in  such  different  parts  of  the  sentence  as  can  admit  tnem 
naturally.  Here  are  two  circumstances  of  this  kind  placed  to- 
gether, which  had  better  have  been  separated.  Some  time  ago^ 
in  conversation — better  thus: — What  I  had  the  honour  some  time 
ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conversation — was  not  a  neu7 
thought,  proceeas  our  author,  started  by  accident  or  occasion :  the 
different  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at  first  occur. 
They  have,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  properly  used  : 
for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our  Author's  Style,  that 
it  is  seldom  encumbered  with  superfluous,  synonymous  words. 
Started  by  accident,  is  fortuitously,  or  at  random ;  started  by 
occasion,  is  by  some  incident  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it. 
His  meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either 
casually  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  was  the 
result  of  long  reflection.     He  proceeds : 
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They  all  agreed^  that  nothinff  would  he  of  greater  vse  towards 
the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness^  than  some  effectual 
method  far  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  Language ; 
and  they  think  it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the 
protection  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a 
ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

This  is  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear  and  elemnt.  The  words 
are  aU  simple,  well  chosen  and  expressive ;  and  arranged  in  the 
most  proper  order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too^  which  is  a 
beauty  not  frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists 
of  three  members,  which  gradually  rise  and  swell  above  one 
another,  without  any  affected  or  unsuitable  pomp ; — under  the 
protection  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minis^ 
try,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking. 
We  may  remark,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  proper  use 
of  the  preposition  towards — greater  use  towards  the  improvement  of 
knowledge  and  politeness — importing  the  pointing  or  tendency  of 
anything  to  a  certain  end ;  which  could  not  have  been  so  well 
expressed  by  the  preposition  for,  commonly  employed  in  place 
of  towards,  by  authors  who  are  less  attentive  than  Dean  Swift 
was  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found  both  with  this  and  the 
former  sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect, 
that  an  introduction  is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  directly,  the  sub- 
ject that  is  to  be  treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence  our  author 
had  told  us  of  a  thought  he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship,  in  con- 
versation, which  had  been  the  result  of  long  reflection,  and  con- 
cerning which  he  had  consulted  judicious  persons.  But  what 
that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  directly.  We  gather  it 
indeed  from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he  mforms  us  in  what 
these  judicious  persons  agreed;  namely,  that  some  method  for 
improving  the  Language  was  both  useful  and  practicable.  But 
this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  have  been 
very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise ;  though  the  ease  of  the  episto- 
lary form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

/  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship^ s  answer  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions, 
for  some  years  past ;  "  That  all  such  thoughts  must  be  deferred 
to  a  time  of  peace;  "  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that 
they  would  not  have  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  preserving  our 
civil  and  religious  constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
abroad. 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant;  only  there  is  one 
inaccuracy,  when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  ansufer  being  in  so 
different  a  style  from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  answer 
to  what?  or  to  whom  ?  For,  from  anything  going  before,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  application  or  address  had  been  made  to  his 
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Lordship  by  those  persons,  whose  c^inion  was  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  sentence ;  and  to  whom  the  answer,  here  spoken  oty 
naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little  indistinctness,  as  I  before 
observed,  in  our  author's  manner  of  introducing  his  subject  here, 
we  may  observe  too,  that  the  phrase,  glad  to  find  your  answer  in 
so  different  a  style,  though  abundantly  suited  to  the  language  of 
conversation,  or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  regular  composition, 
requires  an  additional  word,  glad  to  find  your  answer  run  in  so 
different  a  style. 

It  win  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  my 
Lord,  that  you  haoe  a  genius  abooe  all  such  regards,  and  that  no 
reasonable  proposal,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  of 
your  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  ever 
neglected  by  you. 

The  phrase,  a  genius  above  aU  such  regards,  both  seems  some- 
what harsh,  and  does  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  meansy 
namely,  the  carfined  views  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except 
this  expression,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least 
reprehension,  in  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end 
of  the  paragraph. 

I  confess  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  condescension  is  very  much 
lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer  our 
good  wishes  ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our  wantg, 
faster  than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  his  schemes. 
And  therefore,  my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much 
to  offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complam  of  a  grievance,  the 
redressing  of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of 
paying  the  natunCs  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South  Sea  j 
anid  though  not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  either  of  thes^,  or  any 
other  of  your  glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages  not  less  to 
your  honour. 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron  are 
very  high  and  strained ;  and  show,  that,  with  all  his  Burliness^ 
he  was  as  capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a 
great  man  by  flattery,  as  other  writers.  However,  with  respect 
to  the  Style,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  oonsideration, 
every  thing  here,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  In  these 
sentences,  and  indeed  throughout  this  paragraph  in  general, 
which  we  have  now  ended,  our  author's  Style  appears  to  great 
advantage.  We  see  that  ease  and  simplicity,  diat  correctness 
and  distinctness,  which  particularly  characterise  it.  It  is  ve^ 
remarkable  how  few  Latinised  woras  Dean  Swift  employs.  No 
writer,  in  our  Language,  is  so  purely  English  as  he  is,  or  borrows 
so  little  assistance  from  words  of  forei^  derivation*  From  none 
can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  siffnificancy 
of  words.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  nave  now 
before  us,  how  plain  all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  how  significant :  and  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain 
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oF  compliment  into  which  he  rises,  how  little  there  is  of  pomp, 
or  glare  of  expression.  How  very  few  writers  can  preeerve  this 
manly  temperance  of  Style ;  or  would  think  a  compliment  of 
this  nature  supported  with  sufficient  dignity,  unless  they  had 
embellished  it  with  some  of  those  high-sounding  words,  whose 
chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give  their  Language  a  stiff  and 
forced  appearance. 

My  Ij)rdi  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite 
persons  of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship  as  first  Minister, 
that  our  Language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improve^ 
ments  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions  ;  that 
the  pretenders  to  polish  arid  refine  it,  have  cMefiy  multiplied  abuses 
and  absurdities;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against 
every  part  of  grammar. 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant  He  had 
spoken  before  of  a  grieyance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and 
he  carries  on  the  allusion,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  sub- 
ject, in  the  Style  of  a  public  representation  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  State.  One  imperfection,  however,  there  is  in  this 
sentence,  which,  luckily  for  our  purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a 
rule  before  given  concerning  the  position  of  adverbs,  so  as  to 
avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence ; — that  the 
pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and 
absurdities.  Now,  concerning  the  import  of  this  adverb,  chiefly, 
I  ask,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  to  polish  the 
Language  have  been  the  chief  persons  who  have  multiplied  its 
abuses,  m  distinction  from  others ;  or  that  the  chief  thing  which 
these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our 
Language,  in  opposition  to  their  doing  any  thing  to  refine  it  f 
These  two  meanings  are  really  different ;  and  yet,  by  the  position 
which  the  word  chiefly  has  in  the  sentence,  we  are  left  at  a  loss 
in  which  to  understand  it  The  construction  would  lead  us 
rather  to  the  latter  sense ;  that  the  chief  thing  which  these  pre- 
tenders have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our  Language. 
But  it  is  more  than  probable,  iJbat  the  former  sense  was  what  the 
Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  his  usual  satirical  edge : 
*^  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  Language  were,  in  fact,  its 
chief  corruptors ; "  on  which  supposition,  his  words  ought  to  have 
run  thus :  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  been  the 
chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities ;  which  would 
have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther 
upon  this  sentence,  that  as  Language  is  the  object  with  which 
it  sets  out:  that  our  Language  is  extremely  imperfect;  and  as 
there  follows  an  enumeration  concerning  Language,  in  three 
particulars,  it  had  been  better  if  Language  had  been  kept  the 
ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to  every  verb,  without  chang- 
ing the  construction,  by  making  pretenders  the  ruling  wora, 
as  is  done  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration,  and  then, 

u  • 
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in  the  third,  returning  ag^n  to  the  former  word,  Language; 
—  TluMt  the  pretenders  to  polish — arid  that,  in  many  instances,  it 
offends.  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
would  have  been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more 
complete,  if  the  members  of  it  had  been  arranged  thus :  **  That 
our  Language  is  extremely  imperfect;  that  its  daily  improve- 
ments are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions  ; 
that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of  gram- 
mar ;  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  been 
the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.''  This 
degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  mu^ht  have  been  con- 
ducted after  the  most  perfect  manner.  Our  Author,  after 
having  said. 

Lest  your  Lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severcj  I  shall 
take  leave  to  be  more  particular;  proceeds  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

^  /  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me  in  the  reason  why  our 
language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend 
in  our  Author.  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  on  which 
we  are  entering,  is,  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even^ 
in  this  short  sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy;  why 
our  Language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or 
France ;  putting  the  pronoun  those  in  the  plural,  when  the  an- 
tecedent substantive  to  which  it  refers,  is  in  the  sinmilar,  our 
Language.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  Engush  authors ;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  the  ear,  and  arc 
certainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  granunar.  By  a  very  little 
attention,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been  remedied,  and  the 
sentence  have  been  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way : 
^'  why  our  Language  is  less  refined  than  the  Italian,  Spanish^ 
or  French.*' 

It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  wcu  never  in  this 
island;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were 
made  till  the  time  of  Claudius;  neither  was  that  language 
ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. 

To  say,  that  the  Latin  Tongue  in  its  purity,  was  never  in 
this  island,  is  very  careless  Style ;  it  ought  to  have  been»  weu 
never  spoken  in  this  island.  In  the  progress  of  the  sentence, 
he  means  to  give  a  reason  why  the  Latin  was  never  spoken 
in  its  purity  amongst  us,  because  our  island  was  not  conquered 
by  the  Romans  till  after  the  purity  of  their  Tongue  began  to 
decline.  But  this  reason  ought  to  have  been  ^brought  out 
more  clearly.  This  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  the 
relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other  much 
better  pointed  out  b^  means  of  a  small  variation ;  thus :  '^  It 
is  plain,  that  the  Latin  Tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  spoken 
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in  this  island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it 
were  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius."  He  adds,  Neither  was 
that  Language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain.  Vulgar  was  one 
of  the  worst  words  he  could  have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he 
means  here ;  namely,  that  the  Latin  Tongue  was  at  no  time  so 
aeneralf  or  so  much  in  common  use,  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to 
have  been  in  Graul  and  Spain,  Vukfar,  when  applied  to  Lan- 
guage, commonly  signifies  impure  or  debased  Language,  such  as 
18  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  opposite  to  the 
Author's  sense  here ;  for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that  the 
Latin  spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken 
in  Gaul  and  Spain;  he  means  just  the  contrary,  and  had 
been  telling  us,  that  we  never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
at  all,  till  its  purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here  were  at  length 
all  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths,  and  other  bar~ 
barous  invaders. 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  ^ve  a  reason  why 
the  Latin  Tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island, 
on  accoimt  of  the  short  continuance  of  the  Bomans  in  it.  He 
goes  on: 

Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  daily 
harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  ccdl 
in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence ;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons 
into  the  most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country,  in  customs,  religion^  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon. 

This  .is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase, 
kfi  to  shift  for  themselves,  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much 
in  the  famihar  Style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next, 
as  the  sentence  advances — forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their 
defence,  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
to  their  own  power.  What  is  the  meaning  of  consequently 
here  ?  If  it  means  "  afterwards,"  or  "  in  progress  of  time," 
this,  certainlv,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  consemently^  is  often 
taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable  with  obscu- 
rity. The  adverb,  consequently,  in  its  most  common  accepta- 
tion, denotes  one  thing  following  from  another,  as  an  effect 
from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means  that  the 
Britons  being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessar^^  conse- 
quence of  their  having  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assist- 
ance, this  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed 
more  explanation.  For  though  it  has  often  ha{>pened,  that 
nations  nave  been  subdued  by  their  own  auxiliaries,  yet  this 
is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  assumed, 
as  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident  principle. 
But  further,  what  AaM  we  say  to  this  phrase,  r^uced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  f  we  say,  reduce 
to  rule,  reduce  to  practice — we   can  say,  that  one  nation  re-- 
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diLces  another  to  sribjectioTu  But  when  dominion  or  power  is 
used,  we  always,  as  far  as  I  know,  say,  reduce  under  their 
power.  Reduce  to  their  power,  is  so  harsh  and  uncommon  an 
expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's  authority  in  language 
be  very  great,  yet,  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  charge- 
able with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  Ihe 
persons  and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First, 
the  Britons  are  mentioned,  who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from 
the  Picts ;  next,  the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island,  and  drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains ; 
and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  introduced,  and  a  des- 
cription given  of  the  change  made  upon  it.  All  this  forms  a 
group  of  various  objects,  presented  in  such  quick  succession, 
that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them  under  one 
view.  Accordingly  it  is  quoted^  in  the  Elements  of  Criticism, 
as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach 
of  unity. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  reckon  why  there  are  more  Latin  words 
remairdnq  in  the  British  than  the  old  Sajcon;  which,  excepting 
«me  few  variations  in  the  orthoaraphy,  is  the  same  innJt 
original  words  with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the 
German  and  other  northern  dialects. 

This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  last.  It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts ;  and,  besides 
this,  it  is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence. 
What  he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling 
the  Britons,  and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the 
language  of  the  country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  pre- 
sent language  being  Saxon  rather  than  British.  This  is  the  in- 
ference which  we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the 
premises  just  before  laid  down.  But  when  he  tells  us,  that  this 
is  tlie  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words  remaining  in  the 
British  tongue  than  in  the  old  Saxon,  we  are  presently  at  a  stand. 
No  reason  for  this  inference  appears.  If  it  can  be  gathered 
at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  gathered  only  imper- 
fectly. For  as  he  had  told  us  that  the  Britons  had  some  con- 
nexion with  the  Bomans,  he  should  have  also  told  us,  in  order  to 
make  out  his  inference,  that  the  Saxons  never  had  any.  The 
truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  concerning  tlie  influence 
of  the  Latin  Tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and 
obscure.  His  argument  required  to  have  been  more  fully 
unfolded,  in  order  to  make  it  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and 
to  give  it  its  due  force.  In  the  next  paragraph  he  proceeds 
to  discourse  concerping  the  influence  of  the  French  tongue  upon 
our  language.  The  Style  becomes  more  clear,  though  not 
rcmarksiole  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to 
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be  the  first  who  introduced  ani/ mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with 
the  Saxon  ;  the  court  affecting  what  the  prince  was  fond  o/\  and 
others  taking  it  up  for  afasniony  as  it  is  now  with  us,  William 
the  Conqueror  proceeded  much  farther ^  bringing  over  with  him, 
vast  numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery^ 
giving  them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be 
in  that  language^  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  universal  in  the 
kingdom. 

On  these  two  seotences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe. 
The  sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaffected 
language. 

TTiisy  at  leasts  is  the  opinion  generally  received;  but  your  Lord'- 
skip  hath  fully  convinced  me^  that  tlie  French  tongue  made  yet  a 
greater  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  wko  had  large  ter- 
ritories on  that  continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife ;  made 
frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  thither  ;  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  number  of  kis  countrymen,  retainers  at  court. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  Author  states  an 
opposition  between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that 
of  his  Lordship  ;  and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us, 
that  his  Lordship  had  convinced  him  of  somewhat,  that  dif- 
fered from  the  general  opinion.  Thus  one  must  naturally  un- 
derstand his  words:  Tkis,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally 
received ;  but  your  Lordship  hath  fully  convinced  me.  Now 
here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For,  on  ex- 
amining what  went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition 
betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Author's 
patron*  The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
had  proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  pro- 
pagating the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make 
it  universal.  Lord  Oxforas  opinion  was,  that  the  French 
tongue  had  gone  on  to  make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry 
the  Second,  than  it  had  done  under  his  predecessor  William  : 
which  two  opinions  are  aa  entirely  consistent  with  each  other 
as  any  can  be  ;  and  therefore  the  opposition  here  affected  to  be 
stated  between  them,  by  the  adversative  particle  but,  was  im- 
proper and  groundless. 

For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  cofistant  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and  the 
conquests  u>e  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French 
than  at  present ;  many  words  having  been  afterwards  rejected,  and 
some  since  the  days  of  Spenser :  although  we  have  still  retained  not 
a  few,  which  have  been  img  antiquated  in  France,    • 

This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable  to  the 
same  objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of 
unity.  It  consists  of  four  members,  each  divided  from  the 
subsequent  by  a  semicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  ex- 
pect the  sentence  is  to  end  at  the  second  of  these,  or,  at  far- 
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thest,  at  the  third ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  a  new  member  of 
the  period  makes  its  appearance,  and  fatigues  our  attention 
in  joining  all  the  parts  together.  Such  a  structure  of  a  sen- 
tence is  always  the  mark  of  careless  writing.  In  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  a  constant  intercourse  between  France 
and  Engkmdy  by  the  dominions  toe  possessed  there^  and  the  con" 

{nests  we  made,  the  construction  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up. 
n  place  of  intercourse  by  the  dominions  we  possessed,  it  should 
have  been  —  by  reason  of  the  dominions  we -possessed,  —  or  — 
occasioned  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  —  and  in  place  of,  — 
the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and  the  conquests  we  made,  the 
regular  Style  is,  the  dominions  which  we  possessed  there,  and 
tlie  conquests  which  we  made.  The  relative  pronoun  wliich  is 
indeed  in  phrases  of  this  kind  sometim.es  omitted :  But  when 
it  is  omitted,  the  Style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in  con- 
versation, or  in  the  very  li^ht  and  easy  kinds  of  writing,  such 
elliptic  Style  may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular 
writing,  it  is  better  to  fill  up  the  construction  and  insert  the 
relative  pronoun.  After  having  said,  I  couid produce  several  in- 
stances of  both  kinds,  if  it  were  of  any  use  or  entertainment,  our 
author  begins  the  next  paragraph  thus : 

To  examine  into  the  severed  circumstances  by  which  the  language 
of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a  wile 
field. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  unless  that 
here  occurs  the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  treatise ;  entering  into  a  wide  field,  bein^  put  for 
beginning  an  extensive  subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in 
figurative  language  than  Swift.  I  before  observed,  that  he 
appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind ;  and  though  this  ren- 
ders his  Style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects,  yet  his  pl^n- 
ness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my  readers, 
is  far  preferable  to  an  ostentatious  and  afiected  parade  of  or- 
nament. 

/  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  Fnglish, 
seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  fortune,  ^Fhe  first,  from  the  days 
of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  C<Bsar,  suffered  perpttwd  changes  ; 
and  by  what  toe  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on  that 
subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tutty,  was  as  unintelU'- 
gible  in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  Fnglish  of  ifie  same  period  are 
now;  and  these  two  have  changed  as  much  since  William  the  Con- 
queror,  (which  is  but  little  less  than  seven  hundred  years\  as  the 
Latin  appears  to  have  done  in  the  Uke  term. 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here. 
This  sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of 
which  some  instances  have  occurred  before;  but  none  worse 
than  this.  It  requires  a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend 
the   whole  meaning  of  the  period  at  first  reading.      In  one 
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part  of  it  we  find  extrepie  carelessness  of  expression.  He  says, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  LatiUy  three  hundred  years  before  TuUy,  was 
as  tmintelUgible  in  Ms  time,  as  the  English  and  French  of  the  same 
period  are  now.  By  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  period, 
must  naturally  be  understood  the  English  and  French  that  were 
spoken  three  hundred  years  before  Tully.  This  is  the  only  gram- 
matical meaning  his  words  will  bear ;  and  yet  assuredly  what  he 
means,  and  what  it  would  haye  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
expressed  with  more  precision  is,  the  English  and  French  that 
were  spoken  three  hundred  years  ago ;  or  at  a  period  equally 
distant  from  our  age,  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had  men- 
tioned, was  from  the  age  of  Tully.  But  when  an  author 
writes  hastily,  and  does  not  review  with  proper  care  what  he 
has  written,  many  such  inaccuracies  will  be  apt  to  creep  into 
his  Style. 

Whether  our  Language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as 
the  Roman  did,  is  a  question  tliat  would  perhaps  admit  more 
debate  than  it  is  worth.     There  were  many  reasons  for  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  last;  as  the  change  of'  their  government  to  a 
tyrrany,  which  ruined  the  study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  far- 
ther use  or  encouragement  for  popular  orators  ;  their  giving  not 
only  the  freedom  of  the  citj/,  out  capacity  for  employments,  to 
several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  other  distant 
parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a  great  number  of  foreign 
pretenders  to  Rome ;  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and 
people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were  wholly 
turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects ;  the  gr§at 
corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with 
foreign   terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others  that  might  be 
assigned ;    not  to  mention  the  invasions  from   the   Goths  and 
Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing 
towards  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many 
inaccuracies  —  The  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny  —  of 
whose  government?  He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the 
Boman  language,  and  therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning :  but 
the  Style  is  ungrammatical ;  for  he  had  not  mentioned  the 
Bomans  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  says  their  govern- 
menty  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sentence  to  which  the  pro- 
noun, their,  can  refer  with  any  propriety.  Giving  the  capacity 
for  employment  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  is  a  questionable  expres- 
sion. For  though  towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the  people  who 
inhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  the  capacity  for  employments, 
sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  The  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age 
wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  is  a  phrase  which  does  not  well 
express  the  meaning.  J^ither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be  turned 
into  panegyric ;  but  they  may  be  turned  towards  panegyric,  or 
employed  in  panegyric,  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in 
view. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — The 
great  corruption  of  manners  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury^  with 
foreign  terms  to  express  ity  with  several  others  that  might  be 
assigned  —  He  means,  with  several  other  reasons.  The  word 
reeuons,  had  indeed  been  mentioned  before ;  but  as  it  stands 
at  the  distance  of  thirteen  lines  backward,  the  repetition  of 
it  here  became  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Not 
to  mention,  he  adds,  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on.  One  would  imagine  him  to 
mean,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals  are 
historical  facts  too  well  known  and  obvious  to  be  insisted  on. 
But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  he  has  not  taken 
the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  haste,  probably, 
to  finish  the  paragraph ;  namely,  that  these  invasions  from  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  were  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
laiwuage  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  considered.  But  in  order  that  my  observations  may 
not  be  construed  as  meant  to  depreciate  the  Style  or  the  writ- 
ings of  Dean  Swift  below  their  just  value,  there  are  two 
remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to  make  before  concluding 
this  Lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to  estimate  an  authored 
Style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passive  in  his  writings,  which 
chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production ;  though,  as  I  before  observed, 
it  was  by  no  means  on  that  account  that  I  pitched  upon  it 
for  the  subject  of  this  exercise.  But  after  having  examined 
it,  I  am  sensible  that,  in  many  other  of  his  writings,  the  Dean 
is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Dean 
Swift  and  Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much 
freer  from  such  inaccuracies,  as  I  have  had  occasion  iJb  point  out 
in  these  two,  whose  Style,  however,  upon  the  whole,  may 
not  have  half  their  merit.  Refinement  in  Language  has^  of 
late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to.  In  several  modem 
productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
point  out  many  errors  in  Language.  The  words  might  pro- 
bably be  aU  proper  words  correctly  and  clearly  arranged,  and 
the  turn  of  the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the 
Style,  upon  the  whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often 
lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  general  cast  or  complexion 
of  the  Style ;  which  a  person  of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be 
vicious ;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance,  and  difiuse ;  flimsy  or  af* 
fected;  petulant  or  ostentatious;  though  the  faults  cannot 
be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularised,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction  of  a  sentence. 
Whereas,   such  writers   as   Addison  and  Swift  cany   always 
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those  general  characters  of  good  Style,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
their  occasional  negligences,  every  person  of  good  taste  must 
discern  and  approve.  We  see  theii*  faults  overbalanced  by 
higher  beauties.  We  see  a  writer  of  sense  and  reflection  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  without  affectation ;  attentive  to 
thoughts  as  well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the  main  current  of  his 
Language,  elegant  and  beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
proper  use  to  oe  made  of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the 
writings  of  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  applv 
themselves  to  the  study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which 
they  ought  to  observe  for  avoiding  such  errors ;  and  to  render 
them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  Language 
and  to  Style.  Let  them  imitate  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those 
great  authors ;  let  them  study  to  be  always  natural,  and,  as  far 
as  they  can,  always  correct  in  their  expressions ;  let  them  en- 
deavour to  be,  at  some  times,  lively  and  striking ;  but  carefully 
avoid  being  at  any  time,  ostentatious  and  affected. 
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ELOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKINC— HISTORY  OF  ELOQUENCE, 
— GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE. — ^DEMOSTHENES. 

Having  finished  that  part  of  the  Course  which  relates  to 
Language  and  Style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and 
to  examme  the  subjects  upon  which  Style  is  employed.  I  begin 
with  what  is  properly  called  Eloquence,  or  Public  Speaking. 
In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to  consider  the  different  kinds  and 
subjects  of  Public  Speaking ;  the  manner  suited  to  each ; 
the  proper  distribution  and  management  of  all  the  parts  of  a 
discourse ;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  it.  But 
before  I  enter  on  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  Eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in 
whicli  it  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This  will 
lead  into  some  detail ;  but  I  hope  an  useful  one ;  as  in  every  art 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and  of  the  progress  which 
it  has  made  among  mankind. 

Of  Eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  proper  notion,  because  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning 
which  false  notions  have  been  more  prevalent  Hence,  it  has 
been  so  often,  and  is  still  at  this  day  in  disrepute  with  many. 
When  you  speak  to  a  plain  man  of  Eloquence,  or  in  praise  of 
it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with  very  little  attention.  He  conceives 
Eloquence  to  signify  a  certain  trick  of  Speech  ;  the  art  of 
'varnishing  weak  aiguments  plausibly  ;    or  of  speaking  so  as  to 
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E lease  and  tickle  the  ear,  ''Give  me  good  sense,"  says  he,  "and 
eep  your  Eloquence  for  boys."  He  is  in  the  right,  il*  Eloquence 
were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be  then  a  very  con- 
temptible art  indeed,  below  the  study  of  any  wise  or  good  man. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth.  To  be  truly 
eloquent  is  to  speak  to  the  pui*pose.  For  the  best  definition 
which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  Eloquence,  is,  the  Art  of  Speak- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak. 
Whenever  a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational 
being,  to  have  some  end  in  view ;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse, 
or  to  persuade,  or,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow 
creatures.  He  who  speaks,  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
adapt  all  his  words  most  effectually  to  that  end,  is  the  most 
eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  subject  be,  there  is  room 
for  Eloquence ;  in  history,  or  even  in  plulosophy,  as  well  as  in 
orations.  The  definition  which  I  have  given  of  Eloquence, 
comprehends  all  the  different  kinds  of  it ;  whether  calculated  to 
instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But  as  the  most  important 
subject  of  discourse  is  Action,  or  Conduct,  the  power  of  Elo- 
quence chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence  Conduct, 
and  persuade  to  Action.  As  it  is  principally  with  reference  to 
this  end,  that  it  becomes  the  object  of  Art,  Eloquence  may, 
under  this  view  of  it,  be  defined.  The  Art  of  Persuasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  couBequences  immediately 
follow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Art  It 
follows  clearly,  that,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essentiid 
requisites  are,  solid  argument,  clear  method^  a  character  of 
probity  appearing  in  the  Speaker,  joined  with  such  graces  of 
style  and  utterance  as  shall  draw  our  attention  to  what  he  says. 
Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  alL  No  man  can  be  truly 
eloquent  without  it ;  for  fools  can  persuade  none  but  fools.  la 
order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense,  you  must  first  convince  him ; 
which  is  only  to  be  done  by  satisfying  his  understanding  of  the 
reasonableness  of  what  you  propose  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and  persuading, 
though  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstandixig) 
different  things,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding 
only ;  persuasion,  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth;  it  is  the  business  of 
the  orator  to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  b^  engaging 
my  affections  on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not 
always  go  together.  They  ou^ht,  indeed,  to  go  together;  and 
would  do  so,  if  our  inclination  regularly  followed  the  dictates  of 
our  understanding.  But  as  our  nature  is  const  it  uted^  I  may  be 
convinced  that  virtue,  justice,  or  public  spirit,  are  laudable, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuaded  to  act  according  to 
them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though  the  underBtandiiu|  be 
satisfied ;  the  passions  Ynay  prevail  against  die  judgment.    Con- 
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viction  18,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  inclination,  or 
heart ;  and  it  is  that  which  an  Orator  must  first  bend  his  strength 
to  gain :  for  no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable  which  is  not 
founded  on  conviction.  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  Orator 
must  go  farther  than  merely  producing  conviction ;  he  must  con- 
sider man  as  a  creature  moved  by  manv  different  springs,  and 
must  act  upon  them  all.  He  must  address  himself  to  the  pas- 
sions; he  must  paint  to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart;  end 
hence,  besides  solid  argument,  and  clear  method,  all  the  con- 
ciliating and  interesting  arts,  both  of  Composition  and  Pronun- 
ciation, enter  into  the  idea  of  Eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  Elo- 
quence, as  an  Art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill 
as  well  as  to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so 
reasoning  may  also  be,  and  too  often  is  employed,  for  leading 
men  into  error.  But  who  would  think  of  forming  an  argument 
irom  this  against  the  cultivation  of  our  reasoning  powers? 
Reason,  Eloquence,  and  every  Art  which  ever  has  been  studied 
among  man^nd,  may  be  abused,  and  mav  prove  dangerous  in 
the  h^ds  of  bad  men ;  but  it  were  perfectly  childish  to  contend, 
that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  Give  truth 
and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give  vice  and  falsehood, 
and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail.  Eloquence  is  no  invention 
of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be  eloquent,  when 
he  is  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some  critical  situation  ;  let 
him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake,  and  you  will  see  him  lay 
hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  persuasion.  The  Art  of 
Oratory  proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out  that  track  which 
nature  has  first  pointed  out.  And  the  more  exactly  that  this 
track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  Eloquence  is  properly  studied, 
the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  the  abuse  which  bad  men 
make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to  distinguish  between  true 
Eloquence  and  the  tricks  of  Sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees,  of  Eloquence. 
The  first,  and  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the 
hearers.  Such,  generally,  is  the  Eloquence  of  panegyrics,  mau- 
gural  orations,  addresses  to  great  men,  and  other  harangues  of 
this  sort.  This  ornamental  sort  of  Composition  is  not  altogether 
to  be  rejected.  It  may  innocently  amuse  and  entertain  the 
mind ;  and  it  may  be  mixed,  at  the  same  time,  with  very  useful 
sentiments.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  where  the  speaker 
has  no  farther  aim  than  merely  to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is 
great  danger  of  Art  being  strained  into  ostentation,  and  of  the 
Composition  becoming  tiresome  and  languid. 
^  A  second  and  higher  degree  of  Eloquence  is  when  the  Speaker 
aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to 
convince  :  when  his  Art  is  exerted  in  removing  prejudices 
against  himself  and  his  cause,  in  choosing  the  most  proper  argu- 
ments, stating  them  wilii  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them  in 
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the  best  order,  expressing  and  delivering  them  with  propriety 
and  beauty ;  and  thereby  disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment,  or 
embrace  that  side  of  the  cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  ub. 
Within  this  compass,  chiefly,  is  employed  the  Eloquence  oi  the 
bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  higher  degree  of  Eloquence, 
wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind;  by 
which  we  are  not  only  convinced  but  are  interested,  agitated, 
and  carried  along  with  the  Speaker  ;  our  passions  are  made  to 
rise  together  with  his ;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions ;  we  love, 
we  detest,  we  resent,  according  as  he  inspires  us  ;  and  are 
prompted  to  resolve  or  to  act,  with  vigour  and  warmth.  Debate, 
in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the  most  illustrious  field  to  this 
species  of  Eloquence ;  and  the  pulpit,  also,  admits  it. 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence, 
that  the  high  Eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always 
the  oflspring  of  passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  is  agitated,  and  fired,  by  some  object  it  has  in 
view.  A  man  may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act, 
by  mere  reason  and  alignment.  But  that  degree  of  Eloquence 
which  rains  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  properly  denominates 
one  an  Orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth  or  passion.  Passion, 
when  in  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  tne  mind,  without 
throwing  it  out  of  the  possession  of  itself,  is  universally  found  to 
exalt  all  the  human  powers.  It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more, 
enlightened,  more  penetrating,  more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than 
it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man,  actuated 'by  a  strong  pasnon, 
becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  is  con- 
scious of  more  stren^h  and  force ;  he  utters  greater  sentiments, 
conceives  higher  designs,  and  executes  them  with  a  boldness  and 
a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could  not  think  him- 
self capable.  But  chiefly  with  respect  to  persuasion,  is  the  power 
of  passion  felt  Almost .  every  man,  in  passion,  is  eloquent 
Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  transmits 
to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  sentiments 
which  he  feels :  his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive ;  and 
nature  here  shows  herself  infimtely  more  powerful  than  Art 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just  and  noted  rule :  "  Si  vis  me 
flere,  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi." 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  Eloquence 
flows  from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve 
to  be  attended  to ;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  con- 
firm the  principle  itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged effect  of  enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  Public 
Speakers,  for  affecting  their  audience.  Hence  all  laboured 
declamation,  and  affected  ornaments  of  Style,  which  show  the 
mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved,  are  so  inconsistent  with  Persuasive 
Eloquence.  Hence  all  studied  prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pro- 
nunciation, detract  so  greatly  from  the  weight  of  a  Speaker. 
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Hence  a  discourse  that  ib  read^  moves  us  less  than  one  that  is 
epoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming  warm  from  the 
heart.  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
that  he  is  not  eloquent.  Hence  a  sceptical  man,  who  is  always 
in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  mercenary 
man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assiune  the  appearance  of  passion 
than  to  feel  it ;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  Public  Speaking. 
Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be, 
disinterested,  and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to 
me,  concerning  Eloquence  in  general;  and  with  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I 
am  afterwanls  to  suggest  From  what  I  have  alreadv  said,  it  is 
evident  that  Eloquence  is  a  high  talent,  and  of  great  importance 
in  society ;  and  that  it  requires  both  natural  genius  and  much 
improvement  from  Art.  v  iewed  as  the  Art  of  Persuasion,  it 
requires,  in  the  lowest  state,  soundness  of  understanding,  and 
considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  and  in  its  higher 
degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  sensibility  of  mind,  a  warm 
and  lively  imagination,  joined  with  correctness  of  judgment,  and 
an  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  Language;  to  which 
must  also  be  added  the  graces  of  Pronunciation  and  Delivery. — 
Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  in  what  state  Eloquence  has 
subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that  Eloquence  is 
to  be  looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at 
the  end  of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  th^  reason 
why  so  little  sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein 
he  lived,  illustrates  this  observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty. 
Liberty,  he  remarks,  is  the  nurse  of  true  genius ;  it  animates 
the  spirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes  of  men ;  excites  honourable 
emulation,  and  a  desire  of  excelling  in  every  Art  All  other 
qualifications,  he  says,  you  may  find  among  those  who  are 
deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave  become  an  orator ; 
he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now,  though  this  reasoning 
be,  in  the  main,  true;  it  must,  however,  be  understood  with 
some  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  governments,  if  they  be 
of  a  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts,  orna- 
mented Eloquence  may  nourish  remarkably.  Witness  France 
at  this  day,  where  ever  since  the  reign  of , Louis  XIV.  more  of 
what  may  be  justly  called  Eloquence,  within  a  certain  sphere,  is 
to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe; 
though  freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater 
degree.  The  French  Sermons  and  orations  pronounced  on 
public  occasions,  are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but 
several  of  them  are  uncommonly  spirited,  are  animated  with 
bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree  of  the  Sublime.  Their 
Eloquence,  however,  in  general,  must  be  confessed  to  be  of  the 
flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated  more  to  please 
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and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High,  manly,  and 
forcible  Eloquence  is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or  chiefly, 
in  the  regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments, 
besides  the  general  turn  of  softness  and  effeminacy  which  such 
governments  may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a 
nation,  the  art  of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of 
ambition,  business,  and  power,  as  it  is  in  democratical  states. 
It  is  confined  within  a  narrower  range ;  it  can  be  employed  only 
in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar ;  but  is  excluded  from  those  great 
scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spirits  of  men  have  the 
freest  exertion ;  where  important  affairs  are  transacted,  and  per- 
suasion, of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wherever  man 
can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and  dis- 
course, which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government, 
there  we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  Eloquence  will  be  best 
understood,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height. 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  Oratory,  we  need  not  attempt 
to  go  far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it 
among  the  monuments  of  Eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In 
those  ages,  there  was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ; 
but  it  approached  nearer  to  Poetry,  than  to  what  we  properly 
call  Oratory.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed, 
that  the  Language  of  the  jSrst  ages  was  passionate  and  meta- 
phorical; owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stoclc  of  words  of  which 
Speech  then  consisted ;  and  partly  to  the  tincture  which  Lan- 
guage naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state  of 
men,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events 
which  to  them  are  strange  and  surprising.  In  this  state  rapture 
and  enthusiasm,  the  Parents  of  JPoetry,  had  an  ample  field. 
But  while  the  intercourse  of  men  was  as  yet  unfrequent,  and 
force  and  strength  were  the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding 
controversies,  the  arts  of  Oratoiy  and  Persuasion,  of  Reasoning 
and  Debate,  could  be  but  little  known.  The  first  Empires  that 
arose,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  were  of  the  despotic  kind. 
The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  at  most  of  a  few. 
The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  blind  reverence ;  they  were 
led,  not  persuaded ;  and  none  of  those  refinements  of  society, 
which  maKC  public  speaking  an  object  of  importance,  were  as  yet 
introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  Republics  that  we  find  any 
remarkable  appearances  of  Eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion; 
and  these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps, 
has  never  had  again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  die 
Grecian  Eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of  adoiiration  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  powers  of  Speech,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  fix  our  attention  for  a  little  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  These 
were  governed,  at  first,  by  kings  who  were  called  Tyrants ;  on 
whose  expulsion  from  adl  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great 
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number  of  democratical  governmentdy  founded  nearly  on  the 
same  plan,  animated  by  the  same  high  spirit  of  freedom,  mutu- 
ally jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  another.  We  may  compute  the 
flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian  states  to  have  lasted  from  the 
battle  of  Marathon  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
Bttbdued  the  liberties  of  Greece;  a  period  which  comprehends 
about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found  most  of  their 
celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their  Orators ;  for 
though  poetry  and  philoBophy  were  not  extinct  among  them  after 
that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  Bepublics,  the  most  noted  by  far  for  Elo* 
quenoC)  and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  tlmt  of  Athens. 
The  Athenians  were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people; 
practised  in  business,  and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden 
revolutions,  which  happened  in  their  government.  The  genius  of 
their  government  was  altogether  democratical ;  their  legislature 
consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  They  had,  indeed, 
a  senate  of  five  hundred ;  but  in  the  general  convention  of  the 
citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort ;  and  aflfairs  were  conducted 
there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking,  and  a  skilful  application 
to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popiUar  assembly.  There  laws 
were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and  thence  the  magistrates 
were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  were  alike 
open  to  all ;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman  excluded  from  a 
seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  state.  Eloquence,  it  is 
obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest  means  of  rising  to 
influence  and  power ;  and  what  sort  of  Eloquence  ?  Kot  that 
which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy,  but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  eflectual  for  convincing,  interesting, 
and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contention 
for  that  public  leading,  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the 
men  of  ambition,  and  the  men  of  virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  highest 
attention  was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious. 
Accordingly,  it  was  improved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic 
taste  and  Attic  manner  nave  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true, 
that  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt  orators,  did  sometimes 
dazzle  and  mislead  the  people,  by  a  showy  but  false  Eloquence ; 
for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their  acuteness,  were  factious  and 
^ddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.  But  when  some 
important  interest  drew  their  attention,  when  any  great  danger 
loused  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to  a  serious  trial,  they 
commonly  distinguished,  very  justly^  between  genuine  and  spu- 
rious Eloquence :  and  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed  oyer  all 
his  opponents ;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  purpose,  affected 
no  insignificant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  arguments,  and 
showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest  lay.     In  critical  con- 
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junctures  of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  some 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver 
his  opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declama- 
tion and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed, 
but  resented  and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and 
accustomed  to  busmess.  Their  greatest  Orators  trembled  on 
such  occasions,  when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  as  they 
knew  thev  were  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the 
counsel  which  they  gave.  The  most  liberal  endowments  of  the 
greatest  princes  never  could  found  such  a  School  for  true 
Oratory  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  Republic. 
Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous,  from  amidst  the 
contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  business  and  of 
active  life ;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  speculation,  which 
we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy  more  fitvourable  to  Eloquence 
than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pysistratus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted 
his  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  the  first 
who  distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians  bv  application 
to  the  Arts  of  Speech.  His  ability  in  these  arts  he  employed 
for  raising  himself  to  the  sovereign  power ;  which,  however, 
when  he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with  moderation.  Of  the 
Orators  who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles,  who 
died  about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who 
carried  Eloquence  to  a  great  height ;  to  such  a  height,  indeed, 
that  it  does  not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He 
was  more  than  an  Orator ;  he  was  also  a  Statesman  and  a 
General ;  expert  in  business,  and  of  consummate  address.  Forty 
years  he  governed  Athens  with  absolute  sway ;  and  historians 
ascribe  his  influence,  not  more  to  his  political  talents  than  to  his 
Eloquence,  which  was  of  that  forcible  and  vehement  kind,  that 
bore  every  thing  before  it,  and  triumphed  over  the  passions  and 
affections  of  the  people.  Hence  he  had  the  surname  of  Olym- 
pias  given  him :  and  it  was  said,  that,  like  Jupiter,  he  thun- 
dered when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be  liable  to  censure, 
yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues ;  and  it  was  the  con- 
fidence which  the  people  reposed  in  his  integrity,  that  gave  such 
a  powerful  effect  to  his  Eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been 
generous,  magnanimous,  and  public-spirited :  he  raised  no  for- 
tune to  himself;  he  expended  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public 
money,  but  chiefiy  on  public  works ;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to 
have  valued  himself  principally  on  having  never  obliged  any 
citizen  to  wear  mourning  on  his  account,  during  nis  long 
administration.  It  is  a  remarkable  particular  recorded  of  Peri- 
cles by  Suidas,  and  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  composed,  and 
put  into  writing  a  discourse  designed  for  the  Public. 

Posterior  to  t^ericles,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
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arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenes^  eminent 
citizens  of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  Elo- 
quence. They  were  not  Orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not 
formed  by  schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,  that 
of  business  and  debate;  where  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil 
afiairs  carried  on  by "bublic  speaking,  brought  every  power  of  the 
mind  into  action.  The  manner  or  Style  of  Oratory  which  then 
prevailed,  we  learn  from  the  Orations  in  the  History  of  Thucy- 
dides,  who  also  flourished  in  the  same  age.  It  was  manly, 
vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  degree  of  obscurity. 
"Grandes  erant  verbis,"  says  Cicero,  "crebri  sententiis,  com- 
presfiione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  cam  ipsam  causam,  interdum  sub- 
obscuri."*  A  manner  very  different  from  what  in  modem  times 
we  would  conceive  to  be  the  Style  of  popular  Oratory ;  and  j 

which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audi-  I 

ences  to  which  they  spoke.  0 

The  power  of  Eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles, 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  Rhetoricians,  and 
sometimes  Sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war :  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and 
one  who  was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leon- 
tinm.     These  Sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtle  .\ 

logic^  and  were  generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  Sceptics. 
Gorgias,  however,  was  a  professed  master  of  Eloquence  only. 
His  reputation  was  prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  m 
Leontium  of  Sicily,  his  native  city,  and  money  was  coined  with 
his  name  upon  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established 
himself  at  Athens,  and  lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  105 
years.  Hermogenes  (de  Ideis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9),  has  preserved  a 
fragment  of  his,  from  which  we  see  his  style  and  manner.  It  is 
extremely  quaint  and  artificial;  full  of  antithesis  and  pointed 
expression ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Grecian  subtilty  had  already 
carried  the  study  of  Language.  These  Rhetoricians  did  not 
content  themselves  with  ddivering  general  instructions  concern- 
ing Eloquence  to  their  Pupils,  and  endeavouring  to  form  their 
taste ;  but  they  professed  the  art  of  giving  them  receipts  for 
making  all  sorts  of  Orations ;  and  of  teaching  them  how  to 
speak  for,  and  against,  every  cause  whatever.  Upon  this  plan, 
they  were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  arti- 
ficial invention  of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject  In 
the  hands  of  such  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  Oratory 
would  degenerate  from  the  masculine  strain  it  had  hitherto  hela, 
and  become  a  trifling  and  sophistical  art;  and  we  may  justly 
deem  them  the  first  corrupters  of  true  Eloquence.  To  them, 
the  great  Socrates  opposed  himself.      By  a  profound  but  simple 

*  "  They  were  mtgnifiocnt  in  their  expressioM ;  they  abounded  in  thought ;  they 
compressed  their  matter  into  few  words,  and  by  their  brevity  were,  sometimes,  obscure/' 
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reasoning  peculiar  to  himself,  he  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and 
endeavoured  to  recall  men's  attention  from  that  abuse  of  rea- 
soning and  discourse  which  began  to  be  in  vogue,  to  natural 
language,  and  sound  and  useful  thought. 

In  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosoplier 
above  mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whftse  writings  are  still 
extant.  He  was  a  professed  Rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  Elo- 
quence, he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than 
any  of  his  rivals  in  that  profession.  No  contemptible  Orator  he 
was.  His  orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good  sentiments; 
they  are  flowing  and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute  of  vigour.  He 
never  engaged  in  public  affairs,  nor  pleaded  causes ;  and,  accord- 
ingly his  orations  are  calculated  only  for  the  shade  :  '*  Porapae,'' 
Cicero  allows,  *'magis  quam  pugnae  aptior;  ad  voluptatem 
aurium  accommodatus  potius  quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen."* 
The  Style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontiura  was  formed  into  short 
sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  members  balanced  against 
each  other.  The  Style  of  Isocrates,  on  the  contrary  is  swelling 
and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  the 
meth(Mi  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which  had  a  studied 
music  and  harmonious  cadence ;  a  manner  which  he  has  carried 
to  a  vicious  excess.  What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who 
employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant, 
entitled  the  Panegyric  ?  How  much  frivolous  care  must  have 
been  bestowed  on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and 
sentences  ?  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the 
orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also  upon  those  of  some  other  Greek 
orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise,  which  is  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant,  and  very 
worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends  the  splendour  of 
Isocrates's  Style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments ;  but 
severely  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cadence 
of  all  his  sentences.  He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declairaer ;  not 
a  natural  persuasive  speaker.  Cicero  in  his  critical  works 
though  he  admits  his  failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be 
very  favourable  to  that  "  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,"  that  swell- 
ing and  musical  style  which  Isocrates  introduced ;  and  wnth  the 
love  of  which,  Cicero  himself  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  infected. 
In  one  of  his  treatises  (Orat.  ad  M.  Brut.)  he  informs  us,  that 
his  friend  Brutus  and  he  differed  in  this  particular,  and  that  , 
Brutus  found  fault  with  his  partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner 
of  Isocrates  generally  catches  young  people,  when  they  begin  to 
attend  to  composition ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  it  should  do 
so.  It  gives  them  an  idea  of  that  regularity,  cadence,  and 
magnificence  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear ;  but  when  they  come 
to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they  will  find  this  ostentatious 
manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business,  or  commanding 

•  •*  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate  ;  better  cnlculated  for  the  amusement  of 
nn  audience,  than  for  judicial  contests." 
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attention.  It  is  BBid,  that  the  high  reputation  of  Isocrates 
prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  or  liyed 
but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  Institutions  of  Khetoric ; 
which  are  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  Eloquence  very  different 
from  that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  Rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He 
seems  to  hav^  had  it  in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators 
much  more  towards  convincing  and  affecting  their  hearers,  than 
towards  the  musical  cadence  of  periods. 

IssBus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved, 
belong  also  to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than 
Isocrates,  and  is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  Ancients 
call  the  ''Tenuis  vel  Subtilis."  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's 
pomp.  He  is  every  where  pure  and  attic  in  the  highest  degree ; 
simple  and  unaffected ;  but  wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  mgid 
in  his  compositions.*  Isasus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the 
master  of  the  great  Demosthenes,  in  whom,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. Eloquence  shone  forth  with  higher  splendour,  than 
perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an  Orator;  and 
whose  manner  and  character,  therefore,  must  deserve  our  par- 
ticular attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demos- 
thenes's  life ;  tney  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which 
he  discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  Speaking ;  the  unsuccessful- 
ness  of  his  first  attempts ;    his  unwearied  perseverance  in  sur- 

«  Id  the  judicious  cooiTOrisoD,  which  Dionysius  of  HalicarnasBut  makefl  of  the  meriti 
of  Lysias  aod  Isocrates,  ne  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinguishiog  character  of  his 
manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegance  arising  from  simplicity  ;  **  iri^Ki  ya^  «  Avciw  Xific 
tx*n  T»  x«(ffv'  k  V  I^wpcTovc,  BwXtrett.'*    "  The  Style  of  Lysias  has  gracefulness  for  its 
nature ;  that  of  IscKrates  seeks  to  have  it"   In  the  art  of  oarration,  as  distinct,  probable, 
and    fierBuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to  all  Orators :  at  the  same  time,  he 
admits  that  his  composition  is  more  adapted  to  private  litigation  than  to  great  subjects. 
He  convinces,  but  he  does  not  elevate  nor  animate.     The  magnificence  and  splendour  of 
Isocrates  is  more  suited  to  great  occasions.    IJe  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias  ;  and,  in 
dignity  of  sentiment,  far  eicels  him.      With  regard  to  the  affectation  which  is  visible  in 
1«ocrmte8*s  manner,  he  concludes  what  he  says  of  it  with  the  following  eicellent  obser- 
vatioii!!.  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators  :  "  Tnc 
fji9*T9t  mymyn<  ran  «ifi«S«v  t0  ausXier,  auu  ran  axnfJUfrwfAmf  mt  Xij^f^c  to  /tAii{aiii«9fc,  ovu 
iisMfdM^tf'   ^evktta  ya(  h   ^uittia  voXXam^  tw  ^uB/xv  tqc  Xf£id»(,  mai  toi;  ko^^v  Xinrirai, 
ra  «X«6<?er  ttfanrrw  t*  tmrvhufAm.  n  ^laXixrof  iroXiTun,  uai  iyayantm,  to  ofxoi9rm.rn  tot  tiara 
fo0>(ir,  $mfXtrat  h  h  ^Mic   ▼«(  Mtn/ua^it  tmtfBai  rw  Xi^iv,  ov  m  Xi^ii  ra  vmfAara'  ^'v/uCovXai 
ii  l«  «Sf I  arAi/uov  sai  UfVnf  Xi/irri  x«i  i^imth  tov  iripi  ^vp^Hf  t^ivovti  xiv9w«y  iv  h*aa-raif 
ra  jt9/u4'S,  *at  Btar^Ma,  Kai  fXH(a  mo»hi  ravri  ovk  mSa  nroa  ^Vfair    av   vafaff'^Uf  v4>f Xlift*' 
/A«XX«»   I*    nta  in    k«i  ^XaCnc   «v   iiria    ytfoiro,    ^afitrnsfA^^   ya(   «r5;  i»   9-wwin,   Mat 
na>»€  >iMf(t>«?,  i«f0v  wfayfAM  x«i  iroXi/bMrr*  T«y  lxi«."     Judic.   de  Isocrate,  p.   556. 
'*Hw   studied  circumflezion  of  periods,  and  juvenile  affectation  of  the  flowers  of 
speech,  I  do  not  approve.     The  thought  is  frequently  made  subservient  to  the  music 
of  the  sentence;  and. elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.     Whereas,  in  every  discourse, 
where  business  and  affiurs  are  concerned,  nature  ought  to  be  followed :  and  nature 
eertainly  dicutes  that  the  expression  should  be  an  object  subordinate  to  the  sense,  not 
the  sense  to  the  expression.      When  one  rises  to  give  public  counsel  concerning  vrar 
and  peace,  or  tales  the  charge  of  a  private  roan,  who  is  standing  at  the  bar  to  be  tried 
for  his  Ytfe,  those  studied  decorations,  those  theatrical  graces  and  juvenile  flowers,  are  out 
of  place.      Instead  of  being  of  service,  they  are  detrimental  to  the  cause  we  espouse. 
When  the  contest  is  of  a  serious  kind,  ornaments,  which  at  another  time  would  have 
beauty,  then  lose  their  effect,  and  prove  hostile  to  the  affections  which  we  wish  to  raise 
in  our  hearers."  « 
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mounting  all  the  disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and 
address ;  his  shutting  himself  up  in  a  caye,  that  he  might  study 
with  less  distraction  ;  his  declaiming  by  the  sea  shore,  that  he 
might  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly, 
and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  that  he  might  correct  a  defect 
in  his  speech ;  his  practising  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging 
over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion, 
to  which  he  was  subject ;  all  those  circumstances,  which  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encour^ing  to  such  as  study 
Eloquence,  as  they  show  how  far  art  and  application  may  avail, 
for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwilling  to 
grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  Rheto- 
ricians of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible 
and  manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence 
form  the  principal  characteristics  of  his   Style.      Never  had 
orator  a  finer  field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and 
Philippics,  which  are  his  capital  Orations;    and,  no  doubt,  to 
the  nobleness  of  the  subject,  and  to  that  integrity  and  public 
spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in  them,  they  are  indebted  for 
much  of  their  merit.     The  subject  is,  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
his  countrymen  againt  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;    and  to  guard  them  against  the  insidious 
measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them 
asleep  to  danger.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  we  see  him 
taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for 
justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances  become 
corrupt  and  degenerate.     He  boldly  taxes  them   with  their 
venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  cause ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  Art  of  an  Orator,  he  recalls 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that 
they  are  still  a  flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the 
inclination  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble. 
With  his  contemporary  orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest, 
and  who  persuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures, 
but  plainly  reproaches  them  as  the  betrayers  of  their  coimtry. 
He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous  C(xiduct,  but  he  lays  down  the 
plan  of  that  conduct ;  he  enters  into  particulars ;    and  points  out 
with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of  execution.     '[Hiis  is  the 
strain  of  these  Orations.     They  are  strongly  animated ;  and  full 
of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit.     They  proceed  in  a 
continued  train  of  inductions^  consequences,  and  demonstrations, 
founded  on  sound  reason.     The  figures  which  he  uses,  are  never 
sought  after ;    but  always  rise  from  the  subject.     He  employs 
them  sparingly  indeed;    for  splendour  and   ornament  are  not 
the  distinctions  of  this  Orator's  composition.     It  is  an  energy  of 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forms  his  character,  and  sets 
him  above  all  others.    He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things 
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than  to  words.  We  forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business. 
He  warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade 
and  ostentation  ;  no  methods  of  insinuation ;  no  laboured  intro- 
ductions ;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  after  pre<- 
paring  his  audience  by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths, 
enters  directly  on  business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted 
with  JSschines,  in  the  celebrated  oration  "  pro  Corona."  .^s- 
chines  was  his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy ;  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we 
read  the  two  orations,  ^schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of 
Demosthenes,  and  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  mind. 
His  reasonings  concerning  the  law  that  was  in  question,  are 
indeed  very  subtile ;  but  his  invective  against  Demosthenes  is 
general,  and  ill  supported.  T^hereas  Demosthenes  is  a  torrent, 
that  nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist  with 
violence  ;  he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours ;  and 
the  particular  merit  of  that  Oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions 
in  it  are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of 
magnanimity  and  high  honour:  the  orator  speaks  with  that 
strength  and  conscious  dignity  which  great  actions  and  public 
spirit  alone  inspire.  Both  orators  use  great  libei*ties  with  one 
another ;  and,  m  general,  that  unrestrained  license  which  ancient 
manners  permitted,  and  which  was  carried  by  public  speakers 
even  to  the  leng;th  of  abusive  names  and  downright  scurrility, 
98  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics,  hurts  and  offends 
a  modem  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by  such  a 
manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness  is  more  than  compen«- 
sated  by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage  in 
this  respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modem  speaking. 

The  Style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though 
sometimes,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt.  His 
words  are  very  expressive ;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly ; 
and  though  rar  frofiti  bein^  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to 
find  in  him  that  studied,  but  concealed  number  and  rythmus, 
which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him. 
Negligent  of  these  lesser  graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him 
to  nave  aimed  at  that  Sublime  which  lies  in  sentiment.  His 
action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have  been  uncommonly 
vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  composi-f 
tion,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The  character  which  one 
forms  of  him  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  austere,  rather 
than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is,  on  every  occasion,  grave,  serious, 
passionate ;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone ;  never  lets  him* 
self  down,  nor  attempts  anvthing  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  he  some- 
times borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want 
smoothness  and  grace ;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  attri- 
butes to  bis  imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydides, 
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who  was  his  great  model  for  Style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said 
to  haye  written  eight  times  over  with  his  own  Imnd.  But 
these  defects  are  far  more  than  compensated  by  that  admirable 
and  masterly  force  of  masculine  eloquence,  wluch,  as  it  over- 
powered all  who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  without 
emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty.  Elo- 
quence of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble 
manner  introduct»d  by  the  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists.  Demetrius 
Phalerius,  who  lived  in  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attmned 
indeed  some  character,  but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  flowery, 
rather  than  a  persuasive  speaker,  who  aimed  at  grace,  rather 
than  substance.  '^Delectabat  Athenienses,"  says  Cicero,  '^magis 
quam  inflammabat."  ''He  amused  the  Athenians,  raliier  than 
warmed  them.''  And  after  his  time,  we  hear  of  no  more 
Grecian  Orators  of  any  note. 
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HI8TOBY  OF  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED. — ROMAN  ELOQUENCE. — 

CICEBO. — MODERN    ELOQUENCE. 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  Eloquence,  and  of  its  state 
among  the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress 
among  the  Romans,  where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of 
Eloquence,  in  its  most  splendid  and  illustrious  form.  The  Ro- 
mans were  long  a  n)artial  nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled 
in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were  of  late  introduction  among  them ; 
they  were  not  known  till  after  the  conquest  of  Greece :  and  the 
Romans  always  acknowledged  the  Grcclans^is  their  masters  in 
every  part  of  learning : 

GKcia  capta  ferum  victorem  oepit,  et  arte* 
lolulit  agreati  Latio.* Hor.  Epist.  ad  Aug. 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence.  Poetry,  and  Learning 
from  the  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to 
them  in  genius  for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a 
more  grave  and  magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly 
people.  They  had  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of  the 
Greeks ;  their  passions  were  not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their  con* 
ceptions  so  lively ;   in  comparison  of  them  they  were  a  phleg- 

*  When  conanered  Greece  brought  in  her  eaptife  arts. 
She  triumpned  o'er  her  Mvage  oonqueron*  oearts; 
Taught  our  rough  verae  its  numbers  to  refine, 
And  our  rude  Stjle  with  elegance  to  ihine.  Fbancxs. 
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matic  natioiL  Their  language  resembled  their  character ;  it  was 
regular,  firm,  and  stately ;  but  wanted  that  simple  and  expressive 
naivete,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to  suit  every  different 
mode  and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the  Greek  tongue  is 
distinguished  above  that  of  every  other  country : 

Graiis  ingeoiura,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rot  undo 

Alusa  loqui  • Ana.  Poet. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  produc- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  this  distinction 
obtain,  that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius ; 
in  the  Koman  more  regularity  and  art.  What  the  Greeks  in- 
vented, the  Romans  polished ;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough 
sometimes,  and  incorrect ;  the  other  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government  during  the  republic,  was  of  the 
popular  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  lead- 
ing men,  public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  government, 
and  was  emploved  for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But,  in 
the  rude  unpolished  times  of  the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly 
of  that  sort  that  could  be  called  Eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in 
his  Treatise,  "  De  Claris  Oratoribus,"  endeavours  to  give  some 
reputation  to  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries, yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  "  Asperum  et 
horridum  s^enus  dicendi,"  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  speech.  It 
was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age,  that  the  Roman 
Orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius,  two  of  the 
speakers  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore,  appear  to  have  been  the 
most  eminent,  whose  different  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
peat  beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works. 
But  as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Horten- 
sius's,  who  was  Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is 
needless  to  transcribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  those   great   men,  and  of  the  character   of  their 

Eloquence-t 

The  object  in  this  period  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention, 
is  Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that 
is  splendid  in  Oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  andf  with 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present 
any  direct  concern.  We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent 
Speaker;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  our  business  to  remark  both  his 
virtues,  and  his  defects,  if  he  lias  any.     His  virtues  are,  beyond 

*  To  her  loved  Greeks  the  Mase  indulgent  gave. 
To  her  loved  Greeks  with  greatness  to  conceive  ', 
And  in  sublimer  tone  their  langunge  raise  : 
Her  Greeks  were  only  covetous  of  praise.  Francis. 

t  Such  as  are  desirous  of  particular  information  on  this  bead,  had  better  have  recourse 
to  the  original,  by  reading  Cicero's  three  booksi  De  Oratore,  and  his  other  two  treatises, 
entitled,  the  one,  Brutus,  Sive  de  Claris  OrBtoribus ;  the  other,  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum  ; 
which,  OQ  several  accounts,  well  deserve  perusal. 
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controversy,  eminently  great  In  all  his  Orations  there  is  high 
art  He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordium ;  and  with 
much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  hearers,  and 
studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear,  and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method  is 
indeed  more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes :  and  this  is  one 
advantage  which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its 
proper  place ;  he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured 
to  convince ;  and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  passions,  he  is 
very  successful.  No  man  knew  the  power  and  force  of  words 
better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest 
beauty  .and  pomp;  and,  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  is 
curious  and  exact  to  the  highest  degree.  He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt  He  is  a  great  amplifier  of  every  subject; 
magnificent,  and  in  bis  sentiments  highly  moral.  His  manner  is 
on  the  whole  diiiuse,  yet  it  is  often  happily  varied,  and  suited  to 
the  subject  In  his  four  Orations,  for  instance,  against  Catiline, 
the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  particularly  the  first  and 
last,  is  very  different,  and  accommodated  with  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
spoken.  When  a  great  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from 
that  loose  and  declamatonr  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other 
times,  and  becomes  exceedmglv  cogent  and  vehement  This  is 
the  case  in  his  Orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two 
against  Yerres  and  Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he 
is  not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  Eloquence  is  a  pattern  so 
dazzling  by  its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and 
judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray  the  unwarv  into  a  faulty  imitation; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  effect 
In  most  of  his  Orations,  especially  those  composed  in  the  earher 
part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  ^luch  art ;  even  carried  to  the  length 
of  ostentation.  There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  Eloquence.  He 
seems  often  to  aim  at  obtuning  admiration,  raiher  than  at 
operating  conviction,  by  what  he  says.  Hence,  on  some  occsr 
Bions,  he  is  showy  rather  than  solid;  and  diffuse,  where  he  ought 
to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are,  at  all  times,  round 
and  sonorous:  they  cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they 
possess  variety  of  cadence ;  but,  from  too  great  a  study  of  mag- 
nificence, he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strengtL  Oa  all  occasions, 
where  there  is  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself.  His 
great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologize  for  this  in  part ;  ancient  manners,  too, 
imposed  fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum ;  but,  even 
after  these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself 
cannot  be  wholly  palliated  ;    and  his  Orations,  indeed  all  hia 
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works,  leave  on  our  minds  the  impreBsion  of  a  good  man,  but 
withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's 
Eloquence  w^e  not  imobserved  hj  his  own  contemporaries. 
This  we  learn  from  Quinctiliftn,  and  from  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  "  De  Causis  Corruptas  Eloquentise."    Brutus,  we  are 
informed,  called  him,  ^*  fractum  et  elumbem,"  broken  and  ener- 
vated.    ^^  Suorum  temporum  homines,"  says  Quinctilian,  '^inces- 
sere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et  Asianum,  et  redundantem, 
et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  salibus  aliquando  frigidum,  et 
in  Gompositione  fractum  et  exsultantum,  et  penS  viro  moUiorem."* 
These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far ;  and  savour  of 
malignity  and  personal  enmity.     They  saw  his  defects,  but  they 
aggravated  them  ;    and  the  source  of  these  agitations  can  be 
traced  to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Bome  in  Cicero's 
days,  between  two  great  parties  with  respect  to  Eloquence ;  the 
"  Attici,**  and  the  "  Asiani."    The  former,  who  called  themselves 
the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
chaste,  simple,  and  natural  Style  of  Eloquence;   from  which 
they  accused  Cicero  as  having  departed,  and  as  leaning  to  the 
florid  Asiatic  manner.     In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  par- 
ticularly in  his  "  Orator  ad  Brutum,"  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endea^ 
vonrs  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune 
manner,  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  Eloquence;    and  contends 
that  his  own  composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  style. 
In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quinctilian's  Institu- 
tions, a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two 
parties,  and  of  the   lUiodian  or  middle   manner  between  the 
Attics  and    the    Asiatics.      Quinctilian    himself   declares    op 
Cicero's  side ;  and  whether  it  be  called  the  Attic  or  the  Asiatic, 
prefers  the  foil,  the  copious,  and  the  amplifying  Style.     He 
concludes  with  this  very  just  observation :    "  Plures  sunt  elo-»- 
qoentiie  fades ;  sed  stultissimum  est  quserere,  ad  quam  recturus 
8e  sit  orator ;   cum  omnis  species,  quaa  moda  recta  est,  habeat 
ttsum.— Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus;   nee  pro  causl^ 
modo,  sed  pro  partibus  causa&.''t 

On  the  sulnect  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  these 
two  princes  of  Eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
each,  are  so  strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  com- 
parison is,  in  many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The  character 
of  Demosthenes  is  vigour  and  austerity ;  that  of  Cicero  is  gen- 

*  "  His  oontemponuries  veDlured  to  reproac^i  bim  as  swelling,  redundanl,  and  Asiatic; 
too  frequent  in  repetitions ;  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes  cold ;  and  in  tb^ 
•train  of  his  composition,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  than  beceme  a  man." 

t "  £loqoeDoe  admiis  of  many  different  forms ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than 
to  inquire  by  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulate  hit*  composition ;  since  every  form 
which  is  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  The  orator,  according  as  circum- 
stances require,  will  employ  them  all ;  suiting  them  not  only  to  the  cause  or  subject  of 
«»btch  he  iivats,  but  lo  the  diffennt  parte  of  that  subject." 
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tleness  and  insinuation.  In  the  one,  you  find  more  manliness ; 
in  the  other,  more  ornament.  The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more 
spirited  and  cogent;  the  other,  more  agreeable,  but  withal, 
looser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero, 
it  has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their 
different  auditories:  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with 
ease  the  concise  and  convincing  Eloquence  of  Demosthenes; 
but  that  a  manner  more  popular,  more  flowery,  and  declamatory, 
was  requisite  in  8p)eaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and 
less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satis- 
factory. For  we  must  observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke 
much  oftener  before  a  mixed  multitude,  than  the  Roman.  Al- 
most all  the  public  business  of  Athens  was  transacted  in  popular 
assemblies.  The  commoi^  people  were  his  hearers,  and  his 
judges.  Whereas  Cicero  generally  addressed  himself  to  the 
'^  Patres  Conscripti,"  or  in  criminal  trials  to  the  Prsetor,  and  the 
select  Judges;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  the  persons 
of  highest  rank  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required  a  more 
difiuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  common  citizens  of  Athens, 
in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish  the 
speaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing, 
that  to  unite  aU  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  that 
form  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those 
qualities,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of 
human  genius.  The  highest  de^ee  of  strength  is,  I  suspect, 
never  found  united  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and 
ornament ;  equal  attentions  to  Doth  are  incompatible ;  and  the 
genius  that  carries  ornament  to  its  utmost  lengtn,  is  not  of  such 
a  kind,  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies 
the  characteristical  difference  between  these  two  celebrated 
orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that,  besides  his  con- 
ciseness, which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language  in 
which  he  writes  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin, 
and  that  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities 
than  we  are  with  the  Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more 
ense,  and  of  course  with  more  pleasure.  Independent  of  thia 
circumstance,  too,  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  himself,  a  more  anee- 
able  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  auvan- 
4age,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  danger,  or  some 
great  national  interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of 
Demosthenes  would  have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater 
effects,  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demos- 
thenes's  Philippics  spoken  in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar 
conjuncture  of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and  persuade  at 
this    day.      The  rapid  style,  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  dis- 

".    anger,    boldness,    freedom,    which   perpetually    animate 
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them,  would  render  their  success  infallible  over  any  modem 
assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Cicero's  orations;  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and 
however  well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener 
on  declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  expect  to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  impor- 
tance treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P. 
Rapin  the  Jesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn  be- 
tween some  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
miiformly  decides  in  favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference 
which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on  one 
reason  of  a  pretty  extraordinary  nature;  viz.  that  Demos- 
thenes could  not  possibly  have  so  complete  an  insight  as 
Cicero  into  .the  maimers  and  passions  of  men ;  TVhy  ?  Be- 
cause he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  Aristotle's  Treatise 
of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic,  he  has  fully  laid  open 
that  mystery :  and  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he  enters 
into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to  prove  that  Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes  had* 
spoken,  at  least  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  de- 
rived their  knowled^  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power 
of  moving  them,  from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of 
Rhetoric.  One  French  critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the 
common  track;     and,    after  bestowing  on   (Jicero  those  just 

E ruses  to  which  the  consent  of  so  many  ages  shows  him  to 
e  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with  giving  the  palm  to  Demos- 
thenes. This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
and  author  of  Telemachus;  himself  surely  no  enemy  to  all 
the  traces  and  flowers  of  Composition.  It  is  in  his  Reflections 
on  Khetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment ;  a  small 
tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  Dialogues  on  Elo- 
quence, t       These   dialogues   and  reflections   are  particularly 

*  Id  this  judemeDt  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  his  ^ssay  upon  Eloquence. 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  of  all  human  productions,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes 
present  lo  us  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 

t  As  his  expressions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the  passage  here  referred  lo 
(Reserves  to  be  inserted. — "  Je  ne  crams  pas  dire,  que  Demostbene  me  paroit  sup^rieur 
i  Ciceroo.  Je  proteste  que  person  n*adroire  plus  Cic^ron  que  je  fais.  II  embellit  tout 
ee  qu'il  touche.  II  fait  honneur  a  la  parole.  II  fait  des  mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n'en  sau- 
n>it  faire.  II  a  je  ne  sai  combien  de  sortes  d'e^prits.  II  est  m^me  court,  et  vehement, 
tons  les  fois  qu'il  veut  I'estre ;  contre  Catiline,  contre  Verres,  contre  Antoine.  Mais 
oa  reniarque  quelque  parnre  dans  son  discours.  L'art  y  est  marveilleuz ;  mais  on 
I'entrevoit.  L  omteur  en  pensant  au  salut  de  la  r^publique,  ne  s*oublie  pas,  et  ne  se 
l>iwe  pas  oublier.  Demostbene  paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.  II 
ne  cherehe  point  le  beau ;  il  le  fait,  sans  y  penser.  11  est  au-dessus  de  Ted  miration.  II 
IS  Krt  de  la  parole,  comme  an  bomme  roodeste  de  son  habit,  pour  se  couvrir.  11  tonne  ; 
il  foudroye.  C'cst  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout.  On  ne  pent  le  critiquer,  parcequ'on 
est  saisi.  On  pensa  anx  choses  qu'il  dit,  et  non  a  sea  pvoles.  On  le  pen)  de  vue.  On 
n'est  occupy  que  de  Philippe  qui  envahit  tour.     Je  snis  charm^  de  ces  deux  orateurs : 


(.* 
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worthy  of  perusal^  as  containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on 
the  subject  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  Eloquence,  among  the  Komans,  was  very  short. 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not 
only  was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt 
in  its  heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having, 
in  its  wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of 
some  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and 
scourged  the  human  race.  Under  their  government,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and 
genius  discouraged.  Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  in->- 
timately  connected  with  liberty,  continued  for  a  while,  to 
prevail ;  but  for  that  masculine  Eloquence,  which  had  exercised 
itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  public  aflfairs,  there  was  no  longer 
any  place.  The  change  which  was  produced  on  !^loquence,  by 
the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  state  of  the  public 
manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the  Dialogue  de  Causia 
Corruptfls  Eloquentise,  which  is  attributed  by  some  to  Tacitus, 
by  .others  to  Quinctilian.  Luxury,  effeminacy,  ,and  flattery, 
overwhelmed  all.  The  Forum,  where  so  many  great  affairs  had 
been  transacted,  was  now  become  a  desert.  Private  causes 
were  still  pleaded ;  but  the  public  was  no  longer  interested ;  nor 
any  general  attention  drawn  to  what  passed  there :  "  Unus  inter 
hsc,  et  alter,  dicenti,  assistit;  et  res  velut  in  solitudine 
agitur.  Oratori  autem  clamore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut 
quodam  theatre,  qualia  quotidie  antiquis  oratoribus  continge- 
bant ;  cum  tot  ac  tam  nobiles  forum  coarctarent ;  cum  clienteJss, 
et  tribus,  et  municipiorum  legationes,  periclitantibus  assisterent; 
cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  crederet  populus  Komanus  sua  in- 
teresse  quid  judicaretur."* 

In  the  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruption  of  Eloquence 
was  completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as 
had  no  reference  to  real  life  or  business,  were  niade  the  themes 
of  declamation ;  and  all  manner  of  false  and  affected  ornaments 
were  brought  into  vogue :  "  Pace  vestra  liceat  dixisse,"  says 
Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  "  primi  omnem 
eloquentiam  perdidistis.  Levibus  enim  ac  inanibus  sonis  Indi-* 
bria  quanlam  excitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  orationis  enervaretur 
atque  caderet  Et  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos  in  scho- 
lis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quae  in  usu  habemus, 
aut  andiunt,   aut  vident;   sed    piratas  cum  catenis  in  littore 

ma»  j'avoue  que  je  tuia  moint  touchy  de  I'art  iDfiDi,  et  de  la  magnifique  eloqoeiioe 
de  Cio^roD,  que  de  la  rapide  simplicity  de  Demostbene." 

*  '*  The  Couiti  of  Judicature  are,  at  present,  so  unfrequented,  that  the  orator  teena 
to  itand  alone,  and  talk  to  bare  walls.  But  Eloquence  rejoices  in  tlie  bnrsU  of  loud  ap- 
plause, and  exults  in  a  full  audience ;  such  as  uwd  to  press  round  the  ancient  Orators, 
when  the  Forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles ;  when  a  numerous  retinue  of  clients,  when 
foreign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities  assisted  at  the  debate  ;  and  when,  in 
fliany  trials,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselves  to  be  concerned  in  the  event. " 
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stantes;  et  tjrannos  edicta  scribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis 
ut  patrum  suorum  capita  praecidant;  sed  reaponsa,  in  pcs- 
tilentia  data,  ut  virgines  trea  aut  plures  immolentur ;  sed 
mellitos  verborum  globulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papavere  et 
sesamo  sparsa.     Qui  inter  haec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere 

Cmnt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  ciilina  habitant."^  In  the 
dfl  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians^  the  manly  and  sensible  elo- 
quence of  their  first  noted  speakers  degenerated,  as  I  formerly 
showed,  into  subtilty  and  sophistry ;  in  the  hands  of  Koman 
dedaimers,  it  passed  into  the  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point 
and  antithesis.  This  corrupt  manner  begins  to  appear  in  the 
writings  of  Seneca;  and  shows  itself  also  in  the  famous  pane- 
gyric of  Pliny  the  younger,  on  Trajan,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though  the  author  was 
a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease.  We  see, 
throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from  the 
ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Soman  Empire,  the  introduction  of 
Cbristianity  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  Eloquence,  in  the  apo- 
lo^es,  sermons,  and  pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Among  the  Latin  fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius 
Felix  are  the  most  remarkable  for  purity  of  Style;  and  in 
a  later  age,  the  famous  St.  Augustine  possesses  a  considerable 
share  of  sprightliness  and  strength.  But  none  of  the  fathers 
afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence.  Their  language,  as  soon  as 
we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  harsh ;  and 
they  are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste  of  that  age,  a  love  of 
swoln  and  strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play  of  words.  Among 
the  Greek  fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by  far,  for  his 
oratorical  merit,  is  St.  Chrysostome.  His  language  is  pure ; 
his  style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes 
pathetic  Jbut  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  #of  that 
character  which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic 
Eloquence,  diffuse  and  redundant  to  a  great  decree,  and  often 
overwrought  and  tumid.  He  may  be  read,  nowever,  with 
advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  being  freer  from 
false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me  deserving  parti- 
cular attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of 

*  "  With  your  permiBsion,  I  must  be  allowed  Co  say,  that  you  have  been  the  first 
d«tioye«  of  all  true  Eloquence.  For  by  those  mock  subject*,  on  which  you  employ 
yoar  emp^f  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  overthrown  all  that  is 
mtnljr  and  substantial  in  Oratory.  I  cannot  bat  conclude,  that  the  youth  whom  yoa 
nhicate,  must  be  totally  perverted  in  your  schools,  by  heariog  and  seeing  nothing  which 
Ut'ukj  affinity  to  real  life, or  human  affairs;  but  stories  of  pirates  standinp;  on  the 
•Wre,  provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captives,  and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts, 
I7  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  parents  ;  but  responses 
pven  by  oradea  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  that  several  virgins  must  be  saeriiioed  ;  but 
glittering  ornaments  of  phrase,  and  a  style  hiehly  spiced,  if  we  may  say'so,  with  affected 
<!oncdts.  They  who  are  educated  in  tbe  midst  of  sach  studies,  can  no  more  acquire  % 
good  tsste,  than  they  can  smell  sweet  who  dwell  perpetually  in  a  kitchen." 
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« 

Eloquence  in  modem  times.  Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
in  no  European  nation^  Public  Speaking  has  been  considered  as 
so  great  an  object,  or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as 
in  Greece  or  Some.  Its  reputation  has  never  been  so  high ;  its 
effects  have  never  been  so  considerable ;  nor  has  that  high  and 
sublime  kinii  of  it,  which  prevailed  in  those  ancient  states,  been 
so  much  as  aimed  at :  notwithstanding,  too,  that  a  new  profes- 
sion has  been  established,  which  gives  peculiar  advantages  to 
oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I  mean  that  o(  the 
church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this  respect,  to  have 
undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries  where  we  might 
expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  Eloquence,  are  France 
and  Great  Britain :  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the 
encouragement  which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have 
received  from  the  public;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of 
the  public  capacitv  and  genius,  and  of  the  free  government 
which  it  enjoys,  x  et  so  it  is,  that  in  neither  of  those  countries 
has  the  talent  of  Public  Speaking  risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its 
ancient  splendour.  While  in  other  productions  of  genius,  both 
in  proee  and  in  poetry,  they  have  contended  for  the  prize  with 
Greece  and  Rome ;  nay,  in  some  compositions,  may  be  thought 
to  have  surpassed  them ;  the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
stand,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame ;  and  it  would  be  held  pre- 
sumptuous and  absurd,  to  pretend  to  place  any  modem  whatever 
in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearl  v  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Great  Britain  should 
not  have  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  Eloquence  than  it 
has  hitherto  attained ;  when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which 
seems  not  a  little  to  favour  Oratory ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
of  all  the  polite  nations,  it  alone  possesses  a  popular  government, 
or  admits  into  the  legislature  such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be 
supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  Eloquence.*  Notwith* 
standing  this  advantage,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  most  parts 
of  Eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  only  to  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  by  many  degrees,  but  also  in  some  respects 
to  the  French.  We  have  Philosophers,  eminent  and  conspicu- 
ous, perhaps,  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  branch  of  science. 
We  have  both  taste  and  erudition  in  a  high  degree.  We  have 
Historians,  we  have  Poets  of  the  greatest  name ;  but  of  Orators, 
or  public  Speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast  ?  And  where 
are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period 


*  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Eitaj  on  Eloquence,  makes  this  observation,  and  illostratai  it 
with  his  usual  el^nee.  He  indeed,  supposes,  that  no  sadsfactory  reasons  can  he  given 
to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  modem  to  ancient  Eloquence.  In  this,  I  differ  frem 
him,  and  shall  endeaYoar,  Defore  the  conclusion  of  this  Lecture,  to  point  oat  soom 
rauTCs,  to  which,  I  think,  it  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  in  the  three  great 
scenes  of  Public  Speaking. 
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we  have  had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates 
in  Parliament ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to  their 
wisdom,  or  their  experience  m  business,  more  than  to  their  talents 
for  Oratory;  and  imless,  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the 
power  of  Oratory  has  appeared,  yideed,  with  much  lustre,  the 
art  of  Parliamentary  Speaking  rather  obtained  to  several  a  tem- 
porary applause,  than  conferred  upon  any  a  lasting  renown.  At 
the  bar,  though,  questionless,  we  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet 
few  or  none  of  their  pleadings  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be 
tiunsmitted  to  posterity;  or  have  commanded  attention,  any 
longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the  subject  of  them,  interested 
the  public ;  while,  in  France,  the  pleadings  of  Fatru,  in  the 
fonner  age,  and  those  of  Cochin  and  D'Aguesseau,  in  later 
times,  are  read  with  pleasure,  and-  are  often  quoted  as  exam- 
ples of  Eloquence  by  the  French  critics.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions, 
which,  perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  ser- 
mons we  have,  full  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and 
morality ;  but  the  eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of 
persuasion,  of  interesting  and  engt^ng  the  heart,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  great  object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a 
suitable  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  There  are 
few  arts  in  my  opinion,  farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of 
preaching  is  among  us ;  the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  ^scuss ;  in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  suflScient  to 
observe,  that  an  English  sermon,  instead  of  being,  a  persuasive 
animated  Oration,  seldom  rises  beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and 
dry  reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  sermons  of  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
Bonrdaloue,  and  Flechier,  among  the  French,  we  see  a  much 
higher  species  of  Eloquence  aimed  at,  and  in  a  great  measure 
attained,  than  the  British  preachers  have  in  view. 

In  general,  the  characteristical  difference  between  the  state  of 
Eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French 
have  adopted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  bv 
means  of^ Oratory,  though  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail. 
In  Great  Britain  we  have  taken  up  Eloquence  on  a  lower  key  ; 
but  in  our  execution,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been 
more  correct.  In  France,  the  style  of  their  Orators  is  ornamented 
with  bolder  figures ;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  with  more 
amplification,  more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composition  is 
oflen  very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse,  and  defi- 
cient in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  Eloquence 
powerful :  a  defect  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  which  leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as 
to  substance ;  and,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government, 
which,  by  excluding  Public  Speaking  from  having  much  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  deprives  Eloquence  of  its  best 
opportunity  for  acquiring  nerves  and  strength.    Hence  the  pulpit 
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is  the  principal  field  which  is  left  for  their  Eloquence.  The 
members,  too,  of  the  French  Academy,  give  harangues  at  their 
admission,  in  which  genius  often  appears ;  but  labouring  under 
the  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run 
commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the  most  barren  and  in- 
sipid of  all  topics^ 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a 
more  sublime  species  of  Eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the 
Moderns.  Theirs  was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kbd,  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and 
hurry  their  imaginations  away  :  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence 
of  thought,  was  their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action ;  the 
"  supplosio  pedis,"  the  "  percussio  frontis  et  femoris,"  ♦  were,  sb 
we  learn  from  Cicero's  writings,  usual  gestures  among  them  at 
the  bar;  though  now  they  would  be  reckoned  extravagant  any 
where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modem  Eloquence  is  mudi 
more  cool  and  temperate ;  and  in  Great  Britain  especially,  has 
confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argumentative  and  rational 
It  is  much  of  that  species  which  the  ancient  critics  called  the 
"  Tenuis  "  or  Subtilis ; "  which  aims  at  convincing  and  instmct- 
ing,  rather  than  aflecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  tone  not 
much  higher  than  common  argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given  why  Modem  Eloquence  has 
been  so  limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that 
correct  turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in 
modem  times.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  cfibrt9 
of  mere  genius,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  of  reason- 
ing on  many  subjects,  we  have  some  advantage  over  them,  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  nas 
advanced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain 
strictness  of  ^ood  sense  has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cul- 
tivated, and  introduced  into  every  subject.  Hence  we  are  more 
on  our  guard  against  the  flowers  of  Elocution ;  we  are  on  the 
watch ;  we  are  jealous  of  being  deceived  by  Oratory.  Our 
public  Speakers  are  obliged  to  be  more  reserved  than  the  An- 
cients, in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the  imagination,  and  warm 
the  passions ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  taste,  their  own 

fenius  is  sobered  and  chastened,  perhaps  in  too  great  a  degree, 
t  is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we  fondly  ascribe  to  our 
correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing  in  a  great  measure,  to  our 
phleghm  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vivacity  and  sensibility 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especially  of  the  former,  seem 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to  have  given  them  a 
higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  Oratory. 

^oesides  these  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next 

*  Vid«  De  Clmr.  Orator. 
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place,  attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes 
of  Public  Speakmg,  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the 
growth  of  Eloquence  among  us.  Though  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  be  the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day, 
affords  to  a  public  Speaker,  yet  Eloquence  has  never  been  so 
powerful  an  mstrument  there,  as  it  was  in  the  ^popular  assemblies 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand 
of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent  sway-;  and  in  latter  times 
ministerial  influence  has  generally  prevailed.  The  power  of 
Speakinp,  though  always  considerable,  yet  has  been  often  found 
too  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  of  these ;  and,  of  course,  has 
not  been  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour,  as  where  its 
effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  Bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  of  the  Ancients, 
is  ^reat.  Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous ; 
the  laws  were  few  and  simple;  tne  dedsion  of  causes  was  left^ 
in  a  great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here 
was  an  ample  field  for  what  they  termed  Judicial  Eoquenoe. 
But  among  the  modems,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  system 
of  law  is  become  much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it 
is  thereby  rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  a  lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his 
life.  The  art  of  Speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplishment, 
to  which  he  can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and 
labour.  The  bounds  of  Eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much 
eircumacribed  at  the  Bar;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced 
to  aiguing  from  strict  law,  statute,  or  pFCcedent;  by  which 
means,  knowledge,  much  more  than  Oratory,  is  become  the 
principal  requisite. 

With  r^ard  to  the  pulpit,  it  lias  certainly  been  a  great  dis- 
^vantage,   that  the  practice  of  reading  Sermons,   instead  of 
repeating  them  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.     This 
may,  inoeed,  have  introduced  accuracy ;   but  it  has  done  great 
prejudice  to  Eloquence:   for  a  Discourse  read,  is  far  inferior  to 
an  Oration  spoken.     It  leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition, 
as  well  as  of  delivery ;    and  can  never  have  an  equal  effect  i^n 
any  audience.     Another  circumstance,  too,  has  been  unfortunate. 
The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  -Restoration,  adopted  a 
warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner  of  preaching ;  and  those  who 
adhered  to  them  in  after-^mes,  continued  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner.     The  odium  of  these 
sects  drove  the  established  church  from  that  warmth  which  they 
were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
a  studied  coolness  and  composure  of  manner.     Hence,  from  the 
art  of  persuasion,  which  preaching  ought  always  to  be,  it  has 
passed  in  England  into  mere  reasoning  and  instruction  ;   which 
not  only  has  brought  down  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  this 
farther  effect,  that  by  accustoming  the  Public  ear  to  such  cool 
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and  disjpaflrionate  DiBoocirseBy  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds 
of  PttbBo  Speaking  upon  the  same  modeL 

Thus  I  have  given  some  yiew  of  the  state  of  Eloquence  in 
modem  timeei,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  It  has,  as 
we  have  seen^  fallen  below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained 
in  andent  ages;  and»  fix>m  being  sublime  and  Yehement,  has 
come  down  to  be  temperate  and  oooL  Yet,  still,  in  that  r^on 
which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great  scope ;  and,  to  the  defect  of 
£eal  and  apphcation,  iftore  than  to  the  want  of  capadtf  and 
ffeniuB,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having  hitherto  attained  higher 
distinction.  It  is  a  field  where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to 
be  reaped.  It  is  an  instrum^it  which  may  be  employed  for 
purposes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  andent  modeb  may 
still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imitation ; 
though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must,  doubtless,  have  some  regard 
to  what  modem  taste  and  modem  manners  will  bear ;  of  wnicdi 
I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  aay  more. 


LECTURE   XXVIL 

DIFFEUENT   KttmS    OP    PUBLIC    SPfiAKTNO  —  fiLOQimKCE   OF 
POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES — EXTRACTS  FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

After  the  preliminary  views  which  have  been  given  of  the 
nature  of  Eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it 
has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  Public  Speakings 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate 
to  them.  The  ancients  divided  all  orations  into  three  kinds : 
the  Demonstrative,  the  Deliberative,  and  the  Judicial.  The 
sco^e  of  the  demonstrative  was  to  praise  or  to  blame ;  that  of  the 
deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade ;  that  of  the  judidal^  to 
accuse  or  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  of  Demonstrative  Elo- 
quence were  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory  and  itmeral 
orations.  The  Dehberative  was  employed  in  matters  of  pubKc 
concern  {^tated  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  the 
eople.  The  Judicial  is  the  same  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
ar,  employed  in  addressing  fudges,  who  have  power  to  absolve 
or  to  condemn.  This  division  runs  through  all  the  andent 
treatises  on  rhetoric;  and  is  followed  by  the  modems  who  copy 
them.  It  is  a  division  not  inartificial;  and  comprehends  most, 
or  all  of  the  matters  which  can  be  the  subject  of  public  dis- 
course.^ It  will,  however,  suit  our  purpose  better,  ana  be  found* 
I  imagine,  more  useful,  to  follow  tnat  division,  which  the  train 
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of  modem  speaking  natnrally  pcHnts  ont  to  us,  taking  from 
the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular  assemblies,  tae  bar, 
and  the  pulpit ;  each  of  whi<ji  has  a  distinct  character,  that  par- 
ticularly smts  it^  This  division  coincidefl  in  part  with  the 
ancient  one.  The  Eloquence  of  the  Bar  is  m'ecisely  the  same 
with  what  the  ancients  called  the  Judicial.  The  Eloquence  of 
Popular  Assemblies,  though  mostly  of  what  they  term  the 
DeiiberatiTe  species,  yet  admits  also  of  the  Demonstrative. 
The  Eloquence  of  the  !rulpit  is  altogether  of  a  distinct,  nature, 
and  cannot  be  properly  reduced  under  any  of  the  heads  of  the 
ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three.  Pulpit,  Bar,  and  Popular  Assemblies,  be- 
long, in  common,  the  rules,  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  dis- 
course in  all  its  parts.  Of  these  roles,  I  purpose  afterwards 
to  treat  at  lame.  But  before  proceeding  to  them,  I  intend 
to  show,  first,  what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  these  three  kinds  of 
Oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or  manner.  For  every  species 
of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or  character  peculiarly  suited  to 
it ;  of  which  it  is  highly  material  to  have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to 
direct  the  application  of  general  rules.  The  eloquence  of  a 
lawyer  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  a  divine,  or  a 
speaker  in  parliament :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper  idea 
of  the  distinguishing  character  which  any  kind  of  public  speak- 
ins  requires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  a  just  taste 
in  thatW  of  speaking.  ^ 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in 
point  of  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before 
mentioned,  I  shall  begin  with  that  which,  tends  to  throw  most 
Ught  upon  the  rest,  viz.  the  Eloquence  of  Popular  Assemblies. 
llie  most  august  theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence  to  be  found 
in  any  nation  of  Europe,  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  In  meetings,  too,  of  less  dimity,  it  may  display 
itself.  Wherever  there  is  a  popular  court,  or  wherever  any 
number  of  men  are  assembled  for  debate  or  consultation,  there, 
in  different  forms,  this  species  of  eloquence  mav  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be.  Persuasion*  There  must 
be  some  end  proposed ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public 
utility  or  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the 
hesreiiB.  STow,  in  all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must 
proceed  upon  this  principle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their 
understanding.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  to  ima- 
gine, that,  because  speeches  to  popular  assembUes  admit  more  of 
a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  discourses,  they  therefore 
stand  less  in  need  <^  being  supported  by  sound  reasoning.  When 
modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  the  show,  but 
never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  Eloquence.  Even  the  show 
of  Eloquence  which  tibey  make,  wiQ  please  only  the  trifling  and 
superficiaL  For,  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with 
all  men,  mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.     Of  whatever 
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rank  the  hearers  be^  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by 
a  frothy  and  ostentatious  harangue,  without  solid  sense  and 
argument,  he  can  either  make  impression  on  them,  or  acquire 
fame  himself.  It  is,  at  least,  a  dangerous  experiment;  for, 
where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will  fail  ten  limes. 
Even  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  argument  and 
good  sense  than  we  sometimes  think  ihem ;  and  upon  any 
question  of  business,  a  plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point,  with- 
out art,  will  generally  prevail  over  the  most  -artful  speaker  who 
deals  in  flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasonmg.  Muck 
more,  when  public  speakers  address  themselves  to  any  assembly 
where  there  are  persons  of  education  and  'improved  understand- 
ing, they  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers. 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that 
can  be  called  Eloquence,  is  good  sense,  and  s<^d  thought.  Am 
popular  as  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  ever^  one  who  looks  into  them  must  see 
how  fraught  they  are  with  argument;  and  how  important  it 
appeared  to  him  to  convince  the  understanding,  in  order  to 
persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of  action.  Hence 
their  influence  in  his  own  time;  hence  their  fame  at  this 
day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ouffht  to  set 
before  them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those 
loose  and  frothy  -declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on 
Eloquence.  Let  it  be  their  first  study,  in  a^lressing  any  p(H 
pular  assembly,  to  be  previously  masters  of  the  business  on 
which  they  are  to  speak  ^  to  be  well  provided  with  matter 
and  argument,  and  to  rest  upon  these  the  chief  stress.  This 
will  always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness  and 
strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument*  of  persnasion.  Oma- 
luent,  if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course;  at 
any  rate  it  demands  onw  their  secondaipr  study :  Cura  sit  verborum 
solicitudo  rerum : — "  To  your  expression  be  attentive,  but  about 
your  matter  be  solicitous,''  is  an  advice  of  QuinctiliaD,  which 
cannot  be  too  often  recollected  by  all  who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  Spqakers  in  a 
Popular  Assembly,  it  is  in  mv  opimon,  a  capital  nile,  that  we 
be  ourselves  persuaded  of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others. 
Never,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side 
of  the  argument,  but  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  and 
the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will  a  man  be  eloquent,  but 
when  he  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own  sentiments.  They 
are  only  the  "  versB  voces  ab  imo  pectore,"  the  unassumed  lan- 
guage of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  conviction. 
In  a  former  Lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observed, 
that  all  hi^h  Eloquence  must  be  the  ofispring  of  passion,  or 
warm  emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive; 
and  gives  a  force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other 
time*     Under  what  disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not 
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feeling  what  he  utters,  must  counterfeit  a  warmth'  to  which 
he  is  a  stranger? 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves 
to  the  Art  of  Speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side 
of  the  question  under  debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the 
weakest,  and  to  try  what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it  But, 
I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the  most  improving  education  for  public 
speaking ;  and  that  it  tends  to  form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy 
and  trivial  discourse^  Such  a  liberty  they  should,  at  no  time, 
allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where  no  real  business 
is  carried  on,  but  where  declamation  and  improvement  in  speech 
is  the  sole  aim*  Nor  even  in  such  meetings  would  I  recommend 
it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  themselves  to 
more  advantage,  and  acquit  themselves  with  more  honour,  by 
choofling  always  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own 
judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  and  supporting  it  by  what 
seems  to  themselves  most  solid  and  persuasive.  They  will 
acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning  closely,  and  expressing  themselves 
with  warmth  and  force,  much  more  when  they  are  adhering 
lo  their  own  sentiments,  than  when  they  are  speaking  in  contra- 
diction to  them.  In  assemblies  where  any  real  ousiness  is 
carried  on,  whether  that  business  be  of  much  importance  or  not, 
it  is  always  of  dangerous  consequence  for  young  practitioners  to 
make  trial  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech.  It  may  fix  an  imputa- 
tion on  their  characters  before  they  are  aware ;  and  what  they 
intended  merely  as  amusement,  may  be  turned  to  the  discredit 
either  of  their  principles  or  their  understanding. 

Debate,  in  ^Popular  Courts,  seldom  allows  the  Speaker  that 
foil  and  accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  Pulpit 
always  and  the  Bar  sometimes,  admits.  The  arguments  must  be 
suited  to  the  course  which  the  debate  takes;  and  as  no  man 
ean  exactly  foresee  this,  one  who  trusts  to  a  set  speech,  com- 
posed in  his  closet,  wiU,  on  many  occasions,  be  thrown  out  of 
tiie  ground  which  he  had  taken.  He  will  find  it  pre-occupied 
by  others,  or  his  reasonings  superseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the 
business;  and,  if  he  ventures  to  use  his  prepared  speech,  it  will 
be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  making  an  awkward  figure. 
There  is  a  general  prejudice 'with  us,  and  not  wholly  an  unjust 
one,  agunst  set  speeches  in  public  meetings.  The  omv  occasion, 
when  they  have  any  propriety,  is,  at  the  opening  of  a  debate, 
when  the  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his  field.  But 
as  the  debate  advances,  andparties  warm,  discourses  of  this  kind 
become  more  unsuitable.  Tney  want  the  native  air,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that  is  going  on ;  study 
and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible ;  and,  of  course,  though 
applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive  as  more  free 
and  unconstrainra  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  pre- 
meditation of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  whidb,  and  the 
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tnutinff  wholly  to  extemporaneous  efforts,  will  unavoidably  pro- 
duce the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner* 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
which  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  aigument  in  general, 
rather  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  branch  of 
it  With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in 
our  preparation,  so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  business  under 
consideration;  but,  with  r^ard  to  words  and  expression,  it 
is  very  possible  so  far  to  ovexdo^  as  to  render  our  speech  stiff  and 
precise.  Indeed,  till  once  persons  acquire  that  firmness,  that 
presence  of  mind,  and  command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meet- 
ting,  which  nothing  but  habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may 
be  proper  for  a  youns  speaker  to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  <^ 
what  he  is  to  say.  But,  after  some  performances  of  this  kind 
have  given  him  boldness,  he  will  find  it  the  better  method  not  to 
confine  himself  so  strictly,  but  only  to  write,  beforehand,  some 
sentences  with  which  he  intends  to  set  out,  in  order  to  put 
himself  fairly  in  the  train ;  and  for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short 
notes  of  the  topics,  or  principal  thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  in* 
sist,  in  their  order,  leaving  the  words  to  be  suggested  by  the 
warmth  of  discourse.  Such  short  notes  of  the  substance  of  the 
discourse  will  be  found  of  conoiderable  service  to  those  especially 
who  are  beginning  to  speak  in  public*  They  will  accustom  them 
to  some  degree  of  accuracy,  which,  if  they  speak  frequently, 
they  are  in  danger  too  soon  of  losing.  They  will  even  accus- 
tom them  to  think  more  closely  on  the  subject  in  question; 
and  will  assist  them  greatiy  in  arranging  their  thougnts  with 
method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  .all  kinds  of  public 
speaking  nothing«is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and 
dear  method.  I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down 
heads  and  subdivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  m  the 
Pulpit;  and  which,  in  Popular  Assemblies,  unless  tiie  speaker > 
be  a  man  of  great  autiiority  and  character,  and  the  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  the  preparation,  too,  very  accurate,  is 
rather  in  hazard  of  disgusting  the  hearers :  such  an  introduc- 
tion presenting  always  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  dis- 
course. But  uiough  tiie  method  be  not  laid  down  in  form»  no 
discourse  of  any  lengtii  should  be  without  method ;  that  is, 
every  thing  should  be  found  in  its  proper  place.  Every. one 
who  speaks  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  aavantage  to  himself  to 
have  previously  arranged  lus  woughts,  and  classed  under  pro- 
per heads,  in  ms  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This  will 
assist  his  memoiy,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse,  with- 
out that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject,  who 
has  fixed  no  distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with 
respect  to  the  hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  abtolutely  neces- 
sary for  making  any  proper  impression.  It  adds  both  force  and 
light  to  what  is  said.     It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker 
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eanly  and  readily^  as  he  goes  along ;  and  niakes  them  feel  the 
full  effect  of  eyeiy  argument  which  he  employe.  Few  things 
therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended  to  than  distinct  ar- 
mament ;  for  Eloquence,  however  great,  can  never  produce 
entire  conviction  without  it.  Of  the  rules  of  method,  and  llie 
proper  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  a  disoourse,  I  am  here- 
after to  treat* 

Let  05  now  consider  the  Style  and  Ezpr^on  suited  to  the 
Eloquence  of  popular  Assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  ^ve 
scope  for  the  most  animated  manner  of  Public  Speaking.  The 
very  aspect  of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  of 
moment,  and  attentive  to  the  discourse  of  one  man,  is  sufficient 
to  inspire  that  man  with  such  elevation  and  warmth,  as  both 

f'ves  rise  to  strong  impressions,  and  gives  them  propriety, 
asston  easily  rises  m  a  great  assembly,  where  the  movements 
are  communicated  by  mutual  sympatny  between  the  Orator 
and  the  Audience.  Those  bold  figures,  of  which  I  treated  for- 
merly as  the  native  language  of  passion,  have  then  their  proper 
place.  That  ardour  of  Speech,  that  vehemence  and  glow  of 
Sentiment,  which  arise  from  a  mind  animated  and  inspu*ed  by 
some  great  and  public  object,  form  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Popubr  Eloquence,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong 
and  passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  Oratory,  must  be  always 
understood  with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  point  out  distinctly>  in  order  to  guard  against 
dangerous  mistakes  on  this  subject 

Ab  first.  The  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the 
occasion  and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous, 
than  an  attempt  to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject, 
which  is  either  of  slight  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature, 
requires  to  be  treated  of  calmb^.  A  temperate  tone  of  Speech 
is  that  for  which  there  is  most  n^uent  occasion ;  and  he  wno  is, 
on  every  suliject,  passionate  and  vehement,  will  be  considered  as 
a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard 

In  the  second  place.  We  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
wannth  without  reeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an 
unnatural  manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ricucme.  For,  as  I 
have  often  suggested,  to  support  the  appearance  without  the  real 
feeling  of  passion,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  nature. 
The  di^^uise  can  almost  never  be  so  perfect  as  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  heart  can  only  answer  to  the  heart.  The  great 
rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every  other  case,  is  to  follow  nature : 
never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  is  not  seconded  by 
our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a  Speaker,  both  of  much  reputa- 
tion and  much  influence,  in  the  calm  argumentative  manner.  To 
attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of  Oratory,  requires  those 
strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high  power  of  expression, 
which  are  given  to  few. 
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In  the  third  place.  Even  when  the  subject  justifies  the  TeW 
ment  manner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it;  when  warmth  is 
felt,  not  counterfeited;  we  must  still  set  a  ffuard  on  ourselves, 
not  to  allow  impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.  Without  emo* 
tion  in  the  Speaker,  Eloquence,  aa  was  before  obeerved»  will 
never  produce  its  highest  effects ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
Speaker  lose  command  of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command 
of  his  audience  too.  He  must  never  kindle  too  soon :  he  must 
begin  with  moderation ;  and  study  to  carry  his  hearers  alon^ 
with  him,  as  he  warms  in  the  progress  of  his  discourse.  For,  if 
he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  passion,  and  leaves  them  behind; 
if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may  speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the 
discord  will  presently  be  felt,  and  be  very  grating.  Let  a  Speaker 
have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  animated  and  fired  by  his  subject, 
it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that  the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his 
audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint  upon  his  warmth,  and 
prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certam  bounds.  If,  when 
most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  master  of  himself  as 
to  preserve  close  attention  to  argimient,  and  even  to  some  degree 
of  correct  expression,  this  self-command,  this  exertion  of  reason, 
in  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wonderful  effect  both  to  please  and. 
to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  the  master-piece,  the  highest  attain- 
ment of  Elbquence ;  uniting  the  strength  of  reason  with  the 
v.ehei|ience  of  passion ;  affording  all  the  advantages  of  passion  for 
the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  confusion  and  disorder 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  it. 

In  the  fourth  place.  In  the  highest  and^mest  animated  strain 
of  Popular  Speaking,  we  must  uways  preserve  regard  to  what 
the  public  ear  will  bear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  oraer  to  guard 
against  an  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient  Orators,  who,  both  in 
their  pronunciation  and  gesture,  and  in  their  figures  of  expres-- 
sibn,  used  a  bolder  manner  than  what  the  greater  ooohiess  of 
modern  taste  will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps,  as  I  for^ 
merly  observed,  be  a  disadvantage  to  Modem  Eloquence*  It  10 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  too  severe. in  checking  the  impulse 
of  genius,  ana  continue  alM'ays  creeping  on  the  ground ;  but  it  is 
a  reason,  however,  why  we  shouM  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of 
declamation  to  a  height  that*  would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant. 
Demosthenes,  to  justify  the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cheronsea, 
calls  up  the  manes  of  those  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Platae,  and  swears  by  them,  that  their  fellow- 
citizens  had  done  well  in  their  endeavours  to  support  the  same 
cause.  Cicero,  in  his  Oration  for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the 
Alban  hills  and  groves,  and  makes  a  long  address  to  them :  and 
both  passages,  in  these  Orators,  have  a  fine  effect*    But  how 

*  The  p«ange  in  €ioero  is  ver^  betutiful,  and  ftdorned  with  the  highest  colouring  of 
bis  Eloauence.     *'  Noo  est  humano  eonsilio,  ne  medioeri  quidem,  Jndioes,  deonim 
immortalium  cura,  res  ilia  perfecUu     Reltgiones,  mehercule,  ips«  araequo  cum  illam 
belhiam  cadere  yiderant,  commovisse  se  videntur,  et  jus  in  illo  suum  retinuisse.     Vos 
^im  jam  Albani  cumuli,  atque  luci  vo»  inquam  impforo  atque  obtestor,  votque  Albtr- 
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few  modem  Orators  could  venture  on  such  apostrophes  ?  and 
what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  require  to  give  such  figures  now 
their  proper  grace,  or  make  them  produce  a  due  effect  upon  the 
hearers? 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place.  In  all  kinds  of  Public  Speaking, 
but  especially  m  Popular  Assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend 
to  all  the  decorums  of  time;,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of 
Eloquence  can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  these*  That  vehemence, 
whidi  is  becoming  in  a  person  of  character  and  authority,  may 
be  unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  from  a  young  Speaker. 
That  sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  suit  one  subject  and 
one  assembly,  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave  cause  and  a 
Bolenm  meeting.  *^  Caput  artis  est,'*  says  Quintilian,  '^  decere : " 
— "  The  first  principle  of  art,  is,  to  observe  decorum."  No  one 
should  ever  rise  to  n^eak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  a 
just  and  strict  idea  of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character ;  what 
suits  the  subject,  the  hearers,  the  place,  the  occasion ;  and  ad- 
justing the  whole  train  and  manner  of  his  speaking  on  this  idea. 
AU  the  ancients  insist  much  on  this.  Consult  the  first  chapter 
of  the  eleventh  book  of  Quinctilian,  which  is  employed  wholly 
on  this  point,  and  is  full  of  good  sense.  Cicero's  cuimonitions  in 
his  Orator  ad  Brutum,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  which 
should  never  be  forsotten  by  any  who  speak  in  publia  *^  Est 
Eloquentifls,  sicut  rehquarumrerum,  fundamentum,  sapientia ;  ut 
enim  in  vita,  Ac  in  orations  nihil  est  difficilius  quam  quod  deceat 
videre^  hujus  ignoratione  saepiasimd  peccatur;  non  enim  omnis 
fortuna,  non  omnis  auctoritas,  non  omnis  setas,  nee  vero  locus, 
aot  tempus,  aut  auditor  onmis,  eodem  aut  verborum  genere  trac- 
tandus  est,  aut  sententiarum.  Semperque  in  omni  parte  ora- 
tioms,  ut  vitsB,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et  in  re  de  qua 
sgituff  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qui  dicunt,  et  eorum 
qui  audiunt.'*  *  So  much  for  the  considerations  that  require  to  be 
attended  to,  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and  warmth  which  is 
allowed  in  Popular  Eloquence* 

The  current  of  Style  should,  in  general,  be  ftdl,  free,  and 

nQram  obraUi  vm,  sacronim  populi  Romani  socis  et  equales,  quas  ilia  pneoeps  amentj^, 
ecsii  pnMtratuqiie,  sanctiniiDU  Incis,  subitniatioiiam  insanu  molibas  oppreswrat; 
▼Mtne  turn  am,  fwtrs  raliffionei  viguerttnt,  Tastn  tu  valait,  qwua  iUe  omni  loelere 
poDooaL  Taque  ex  too  edito  monte  Latiali,.fancte  Juoiter,  onjua  ille  lacus,  nemora, 
finetqoe,  scpe  omni  nefario  stupro,  soelere  maculArat,  aliquando  ad  eum  puniendum, 
oeulot  aperoiati ;  Tobis  ille,  vobis  vestro  in  conspectu,  lersi  aed  jusUb  Umen,  et  debits 
poeoa  Mints  aunt"    . 

•  •*  Good  aenae  is  the  foundation  of  Eloqueooe,  as  it  is  of  all  other  things  that  are 
vafaiaUe.  It  happens  in  Oratory  exacUy  as  U  does  in  life,  that  frequency  nolhmg  is 
moPB  difficult  than  to  discern  what  is  proper  and  becoming.  In  consequence  of  mis- 
taking this,  the  grossest  faults  are  often  committed.  For  to  the  diflFercnt  degrees  of 
rank,  fortune,  and  age  among  men,  to  all  the  varieties  of  time,  place,  and  auditory,  the 
ssma  Style  of  Language,  and  the  same  strain  of  thought  cannot  a^^ree.  lu  every  part  of 
a  diKourse,  just  as  in  every  part  of  life,  we  must  attend  to  what  is  suitable  and  decent ; 
whether  that  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat,  or  by  the 
aharact^  of  those  who  speak,  or  of  those  who  hear." 
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natund.  Qnaixit  and  artificial  expteaAoiDB  are  out  of  place  here; 
and  alwa^  derogate  from  persuaflion*  It  is  a  etrong  and  manly 
style  which  should  chiefly  be  studied ;   and  metaphorical  Lan- 

lage,  when  properly  introduced,  produces  often  a  happy  effect 

'hen  the  metaphors  are  wann»  glowinffy  and  deacriptiye,  some 
inaccuracy  in  them  will  be  overloMed,  ^p^dn,  in  a  written  com- 
position, would  be  remarked  and  censured.  Amidst  the  torrent 
of  dedbunation,  the  strength  of  the  figure  makes  impression;  the 
inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difiuseness,  suited 
to  Popular  Eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  anrv-  exact  bounds.  I 
know  that  it  is  common  to  recommend  a  diffiise  manner  as  the 
most  proper.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is 
danger  of  erring  in  this  respect ;  and  that  by  indulging  too  much 
in  l£e  diffused  Style,  Public  Speakers  oftoi  lose -more  in  point 
of  Strength,  than  they  ^ain  by  the  fulness  of  their  illustration. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  m  speddng  to  a  multitude,  we  must  not 
speak  in  sentences  and  apophthegms:  care  must  be  taken  to 
explain  and  to  inculcate ;  but  this  care  may  be,  and  fi^uently 
is,  carried  too  fur.  We  ought  always  to  remember,  that  how 
much  soever  we  may  be  pleased  wiux  hearing  ourselves  speak, 
every  audience  is  very  reaiiy  to  be  tired;  and  the  moment  they 
b^in  to  be  tired,  all  our  Eloquence  goes  for  nothing.  A  loose 
and  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  <Uagust ;  and,  on  most 
occasions,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too 
mucL  Better  place  our  thought  in  one  stronjg  point  of  view, 
and  rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  eveiy  light,  and  pouring 
forth  a  profusion  of  wordr)  'k>n  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our 
hearers,  and  leave  them  fla^teud  languid. 

Of  Pronuncnation  and  Delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat 
apart  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe^  that  in  meaking 
to  mixed  assemblies,  the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  the  firm 
and  the  determined.  An  arrogant  and  overbearing  manner 
is  indeed  always  disa^eeable ;  and  the  least  appearance  of  it 
ou^ht  to  be  shunned:  but  there  is  a  certain  decisive  tone, 
which  maybe  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man,  who  is  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  sentiments  he  utters;  and  which  is  oeet 
calculated  for  making  a  general  impression.  A  feeble  and 
hesitating  manner  bespeaks  always  some  distrust  of  a  man's 
own  opinion ;  which  is  by  no  means,  a  favourable  circumstanoe 
for  his  inducing  others  to  embrace  it 

These  are  me  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me 
from  reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  the  Eloquence  proper  for  Popular 
Assemblies.  The  sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this :  The  end 
of  Popular  Speaking  is  persuasion ;  and  this  must  be  founded 
on  conviction.  Argument  and  reasoning  must  be  the  basist, 
if  we  would  be  speakers  of  business,  and  not  mere  dedaimexis. 
We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest  on  the  side  which  we  espouse; 
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and  utter,  as  muoh  as  posuble,  our  own,  and  not  counterfeited 
sentiments.  The  premutation  should  be  of  things,  rather  than 
of  words.  Clear  order  and  method  should  be  studied;  the 
manner  and  expression  warm  and  animated;  tbou^  still,  in  the 
midst  of  that  yehemence,  which  may  at  times  be  smtable,  carried 
on  under  the  proper  restraints  whicn  regard  to  the  audience,  and 
to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  Public 
Speaker;  the  style  free  and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather 
than  diffbse ;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude 
this  head,  let  every  Orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made 
by  fine  and  artful  speaking  is  momentary;  that  made  by  Argu- 
ment and  good  sense,  is  soUd  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afibrd  an  exemplification  of  that 
spedes  of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some 
extracts  from  Demosthenes.  Even  imder  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  an  English  translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen 
of  that  vigorous  and  spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often 
praised.  I  shall  take  my  extracts  mostiy  from  the  Philippics 
and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  entirely  popular  orations  spoken 
to  the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  of  Athens:  and,  as 
the  subject  of  both  the  Philippics  and  the  Olynthiacs  is  the 
same,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  one  oration,  but  shall  join 
togetiier  passages  taken  from  two  or  three  of  them:  such  as 
may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking,  on  some  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  subject  The  subject  in  general  is,  to  rouse  the 
Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  growing 
power  and  crafty  policy  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon 
after  overwhelmed,  the  liberties  o.  '^-reece.  The  Athenians 
began  to  be  alarmed;  but  their  dv^uberations  were  slow,  and 
their  measures  feeble;  several  of  their  favourite  orators  having 
been  gained  by  Philip's  bribes  to  favour  his  cause.  In  this  criti- 
cal conjuncture  of  affairs  Demosthenes  arose.  In  the  following 
manner  he  begins  his  first  Philippic ;  which,  like  the  exordiums 
of  all  his  orations,  is  simple  and  artless.* 

**  Had  we  been  convened,  Athenians  I  on  some  new  subject 
of  debate,  I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors 
had  declared  their  opinions.  J£  I  had  approved  of  what  was 
proposed  by  them,  1  shotdd  have  continued  silent ;  if  not,  I 
should  then  have  attempted  to  speak  mv  sentiments.  But 
once  those  very  points  on  which  these  speakers  have  oftentimes 
been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be  considered ;  though 
I  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I  may  expect  your  pardon ;  for  if 
they  on  former  occasions  had  advised  the  proper  measures,  you 
would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present 

**  First  then,  Athenians !  however  wretched  the  situation 
of  our  afiairs  at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means 
be   thought  desperate.      What   I   am   now  going  to  advance 

*  In  the  following  extracts,  Lelaad  ■  (raniUtion  it  motlly  followed. 
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may  possibly  appear  a  paradox ;  yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,,  that 
our  past  misfiDrtunes  afford  a  circumstance  most  favourable  to 
our  ftiture  hopes.*  And  what  is  that? 'even  liiat  our  present 
difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total  indolence  and  utter 
disregard  of  our  own  interest.  For  were  we  thus  situated, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  which  our  duty  demanded,  then  indeed 
we  mi^ht  regasd  our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate.  £ut 
now,  Philip  hath  only  conquered  your  supineness  and  inactivity ; 
the  state  ne  hath  not  conquered.  You  cannot  be  said  to  be 
defeated ;  your  foice  hath  never  been  ezerted. 

'^  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we 
must  find  a  formidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one 
hand  the  numerous  armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the 
other,  the  weakness  of  our  state,,  despoiled  of  so  much  of  its 
dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that  he  thinks  justly.  Yet  let  him 
reflect  on  this ;  there  was  a  time,  Athenians !  when  we  possessed 
Pvdna,  Potidc^a,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that  country  round; 
when  many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him,  were  free,  and 
independent,  and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to  his.  If 
Phihp,  at  that  time  weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had 
desponded  of  success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged 
in  those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,,  nor 
could  have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you 
now  behold  him«  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places 
are  only  prizes  laid  between  the  combatants,  and  reaidy  for  the 
conqueror.  He  knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolve 
natmally  to  those  who  are  in  the  field ;  the  possessions  of  the 
supine,  to  the  active  and  intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sen- 
timents, he  overturns  whole  nations.  He  either  rules  univer- 
sally as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  protector.  For  mankind 
naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such,  as  they  see  resolved  and 
preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

''  If  you,  my  countrymen !  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded 
to  entertain  the  like  sentiments;  if  each  of  vou  will  be  disposed 
to  approve  himself  an  useful  citizen,  to  tiie  utmost  that  his 
station  and  abilities  enable  him ;  if  the  ridi  will  be  read^ 
to  contribute,  and  the  young  to  take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if 
you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these  vain  hopes  which  every 
single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part  of  public  business 
may  lie  upon  others,-  and  he  remain  at  his  ease ;  you  may  then, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Gods,  recall  those  opportunities  which 
your  supineness  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions,  and 
chastise  the  insolence  of  tibis  man. 

"  But  when,  O  my  countrjrmen  I  will  you  besin  to  exert  your 
vigour?    Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event H  till 


*  This  thought  is  only  hinted  in  the  first  Philiopic,  hut  brought  out  more  foil/  in 
the  third  ;  as  the  same  thoughts,  occasioned  by  similar  situations  of  affairs,  sometunes 
occur  in  the  different  orations  on  this  subject. 
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forced  by  some  neceaeSity  ?  What  then  are  we  to  thmk  of  onr 
present  condition  ?  To  free  n^n^  the  disgrace  attending  on  mis- 
conduct isy  in  my  opkuon,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say, 
18  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  public  places, 
each  mquiring  of  the  other,  ^  What  new  advices  ?'  Can  any 
thing  be  more  new  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer 
the  Athenians,  and  ^ve  law  to  Greece  ?  '  Is  Philip  dead  ?' — 
^  No ;  but  he  is  sick.  Pray,  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Philip  is 
sick  or  not?  Supposing  he  should  die,  you  would  raise  up 
another  Philip,  if  you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  interest. 

"  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothvig  than  in  circulating 
all  the  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  inteUigence.  Some  cry, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  are 
concerting  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Others  assure  U8»  he 
hath  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia;  others,  that  he 
is  fortifying  places  in  Ulyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing 
onr  seyeral  tales.  I  do  believe,  indeed,  Athenians  I  that  he  is 
iDtoxicated  with  his  greatness,  and  does  entertain  his  imagination 
with  many  such  visionary  projects,  as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to 
oppose  him.  But  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken 
his  measures,  that  the  weakest  among  us  (for  <the  weakest  they 
are  who  spread  such  rumours)  know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let 
us  disregard  these  tales.  Let  us  only  be  persuaded  of  this, 
that  he  is  our  enemy ;  that  we  have  long  been  subject  to  his  in- 
solence; that  whatever  we  expected  to  have  been  done  for 
us  by  others,  hath  turned  agunst  us ;  that  all  the  resource  left, 
is  in  ourselves;  and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry  our 
arms  abroad,  we  should  be  forced  to  engine  him  at  home.  Let 
us  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  and  men  we  shall  come  to 
aproper  determination,  and  be  no  longer  glided  by  rumours. 
We  need  not  be  solicitous  to  know  what  narticular  events  are  to 
happen.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can 
happen,  unless  we  give  due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act 
as  becomes  Athenians. 

"Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged,*  that  Philip  is 
now  at  actual  war  with  the  state,  the  only  thing  under  delibera- 
tion would  then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But 
since  there  are  persons  so  struigely  infatuated,  that  although  he 
has  already  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  our 
dominions ;  although  he  is  still  extending  his  conquests ;  al- 
though all  Greece  has  suffered  by  his  injustice;  yet  they 
can  hear  it  repeated  in  this  assembly,  tiiat  it  is  some  of  us 
who  seek  to  en>broil  the  state  in  war :  this  suggestion  must  first 
be  guarded  against  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our  power 
to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  war,  peace,  if  it 
depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced.  But 
if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,   and  gathered  his 
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armies  round  him ;  if  he  amnaes  us  with  the  name  of  peaoe, 
while,  in  fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities ;  what 
is  left  for  ns  but  to  oppose  him  ?  If  an^  man  takes  that  for 
a  peace,  which  is  only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces 
directly  upon  us,  after  his  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  man's 
mind  to  be  disordered.  At  least,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards 
Philip,  not  Philip^s  conduct  towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed 
a  peace ;  and  this  is  the  peace  for  which  Philip's  treasures  are 
expended,  for  which  his  gold  is  so  liberally  scattered  among  our 
venal  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  you,  while  you  make  no  war  on  hiun. 

**  Heavens  I  is  there  any  man  of  right  mind  who  would  ju<%e 
of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  bv  actions?  Is  there  any  man 
so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  <^  those  paltry 
villages  of  Thrace,  Drongylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that 
Phihp  is  now  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring  the 
seventy  of  toils  and  seasons;  and  that  he  has  no  desiffns  upon 
the  arsenals,  and  the  navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Awens?  or 
that  he  will  take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and 
dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in 
peace  ?    But  you  wait  perhaps  till  he  decdare  war  against  you. 
— He  will  never  do  so — no,  though  he  were  at  your  gates.   He 
will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at  war.'    Such  were  his 
professions  to  the  people  of  Qreum,  when  his  forces  were  in  the 
heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to  those  of  Phere, 
until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls ;  and  thus  he  amused 
the  Oljmthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  and 
then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit  their' 
city,  or  he  his  kingdom.     He  would  indeed  be  the  absurdest  of 
mimkind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed,  and 
are  wholly  ensagea  in  accusing  and  prosecutmgx^ne  another,  be 
should,  by  demring  war,  put  an  ena  to  your  private  contests, 
warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  derive  his 
pensioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspenduig  your 
resolutions,  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  state.     I,  for 
my  part,  hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  Megansana, 
by  his  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Euboea,  by  his  late  incur- 
sions into  Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has 
violated  the  treaty ;  ne  is  m  a  state  of  hostUity  with  you ;  unless 
you  shall  affirm,  that  he  who  prepares  to   besiege  a  city,  is 
still  at  peace,  until  the  walls  be  actually  invested.     The  man 
whose  aesigns,  whose  whole  conduct  tends  to  reduce  me    to 
subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with  me,  though  not  a  blow 
hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

'^  All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  ibis 
man's  ambition.  And,  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all 
this,  we  send  no  embassies  to  each  other;  we  express  no  ^'^* 
sentment;  but  into  such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even 
to  this  day  we  neglect  what  our  interest  and  duty  demand. 


f^ 
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Without  engaging  in  ossociationay  or  forming  confederacies^  we 

look  with  unconcern  upon  Philip's  growing  power;  each  fondly 

imagining,  that  the  time  in  which  another  is  destroyed,  is  so 

muiSi  time  gained  to  him;   although  no  man  can  be  ignorant 

that,  like  the  regular  periodical  return  of  a  fever,  he  is  coming 

upon  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  remote  firom  danger. 

— And  what  is  the  cause  of  our  present  passive  disposition? 

For  some  cause  sure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who  have 

been  so  zealou$  heretofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so 

prone  to  slavery.     The  cause,  Athenians  I   is,  tliat  a  principle,. 

which  was  formerly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no 

more;   a  principle  which  conquered  the  opulence   of  Persia, 

maintained  the  needom  of  Greece,  aud  triumphed  over  the  powers 

of  sea  and  land.    That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence 

of  all  those  who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies 

to  the  hberties  of  Greece.      To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was 

then  a  crime  altogether  unpardonable.     Neither   Orators,  nor 

Generals,  would  tnen  sell  for  gold  the  favourable  conjunctures 

which  fortune  put  into  their  hands.    No  gold  could  impair  our 

firm  concord  at  home,  our  hatred  and  diffidence  of  tyrants  and 

barbarians.    But  now  all  things  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a 

public  market     Corruption  has  introduced  such  manners  as 

nave  proved  the  bane  and  destruction  of  our  country.    Is  a 

man  known  to  have  received  foreign   money?    People   envy 

him.     Does  he  own  it?     They   laugL      Is  he  convicted  in 

form  ?     They  forgive  him :    so  universally  has  this  ccmtagion 

difiused  itself  among  us. 

*^  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes 
yet  are  struck  wim  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more 
than  human,  they  may  see,  upon  a  litue  consideration,  that 
he  hath  exhausted  all  those  artifices  to  which  he  owes  his 
present  elevation;  and  that  his  affairs  are  now  ready  to  decline. 
For  I  myself,  Athenians !  >  should  think  Philip  really  to  be 
dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means. — ^When 
forces  join  in  harmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest 
unites  confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with 
alacrity,  and  endure  distresses  with  perseverance.  But  when 
extravagant  ambition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip^ 
have  a^mndized  a  sin^e  person,  the  first  pretence,  the  slightest 
accident,  overthrows  nim,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the 
ground.  For,  it  is  not  possible,  Athenians!  it  is  not  possible, 
to  found  a  lasting  power  upon  injustice,  peijury,  and  treachery. 
These  may  perhaps  succeed  for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  white, 
from  hope,  a  gay  and  flourishing  appearance.  But  time  betrays 
tiieir  weakness,  and  they  fiedl  of  themselves  to  ruin.  For,  as  in 
structures  of  eveiy  kino,  the  lower  parts  should  have  the  finnest 
ability,  ao  the  grouiuis  and  principles  of  great  enterprises 
should  be  justice  and  truth.  But  this  solid  foimdation  is  want*- 
ing  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 
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^'  Hence^  among  his  confederates  there  are  many  who  hate, 
who  distrust,  who  envy  him.     J£  you  will  exert  yourselyesy  as 
your  honour  and  your  interest  req^uire,  you  will  not  only  discoyer 
the  weakness  and  insincerity  of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous 
condition  also  of  his  own  kingdom*     For  you  are  not  to  imagine, 
that  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects  are  the  same  with  those  of 
their^ prince.     He  thirsts  for  glory;  but  they  have  ne  part  in 
this  ambition.     Harassed  by  those  various  excursions  he  is  ever 
making,  they  CToan  under  perpetual  calamity ;    torn  £rom  their 
business  ana  tneir  families ;    and  beholding  commerce  excluded 
from  their  coasts.     All  those  glaring  exploits,  which  have  given 
him  his  apparent  greatness,  have  wasted  his  natural  strength,  his 
0¥m  kinguom,  and  rendered  it  much  weaker  than  it  originally 
was.     Besides,  his  profli^cy  and  baseness,  and  those  troopi  q£ 
buffoons,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he  caresses  and  keeps 
constantly  about  him,  are  to  men  of  just  discernment,  great  mSh- 
cations  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.     At  present,  his  successes 
cast  a  shade  over  these  things ;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with  the 
least  disgrace,  his  feebleness  will  appear,  and  his  character  be 
exposed.     For,  as  in  our  bodies,  wnile  a  man  is  in  ]^>parent 
health,  the  effect  of  some  inward  debility,  which  has  been  growing 
upon  him,  may,  for  a  time,  be  concealed ;   but,  as  soon  as  it 
comes  the  length  of  disease,  all  his  secret  infirmities  show  them- 
selves in  whatever  part  of  his  frame  the  disorder  is  lodged: 
so,  in  states  and  monarchies,  while  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad, 
many  defects  escape  the  general  eye;    but,  as  soon  as  war 
reaches  their  own  territory,  their  infirmities  come  forth  to  gen- 
eral observation. 

'^ Fortune  has  great  influence  in  all  human  affairs;  but  I,  for 
my  part,  should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens,  with  the  least 
degree  of  vigour  m  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune. 
For  we  have  many  better  reasons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of 
Heaven  than  this  man.  But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his 
own  strength,  hath  no  tiUe  to  depend  either  on  his  friends,  or  on 
the  Oods.  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  he,  who  is  himself  ever 
amidst  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  field :  who  is  everywhere ; 
whom  no  opportunity  escapes ;  to  whom  no  season  is  unfavour- 
able ;  should  be  superior  to  you,  who  are  wholly  engaged  in 
contriving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and  enquiring  after 
news  ?  The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising,  if  we, 
who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  engaged  in  war, 
should  conquer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  witn  indefati- 

fable  v^ilance.  It  is  this,  Athenians  I  it  is  this  which  gives 
im  all  nis  advantage  against  you.  Philip,  constantiy  surrounded 
by  his  troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs, 
can,  in  a  moment,  stnke  the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we, 
when  any  accident  alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  Trierarchs ;  then 
we  allow  them  to  exchange  by  substitution :  then  the  supplies 
are  considered ;  next,  we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet  with  strangers 
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and  foreigners ;  then  find  it  necessary  to  supply  their  place  our- 
selves. In  the  midst  of  these  delays,  what  we  are  fiuling  to 
defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master  of;  for  the  time  of  action 
is  spent  by  us  in  preparing ;  and  the  issues  of  war  will  not  wait 
for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 

^*  Consider  then  your  present  situation,  and  make  such  provi- 
mon  as  the  urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thou- 
sands, or  your  twenty  thousand  foreigners;  of  those  armies 
which  appear  so  magnificent  on  paper  only ;  great  and  terrible 
in  your  decrees,  in  execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let 
vour  army  be  made  up  chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of  the  state ; 
let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength  to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and 
whomsoever  you  appoint  as  general,  let  them  be  entirely  under 
his  guidance  and  authority.  For,  ever  since  our  armies  have 
been  formed  <^  fore%ners  alone,  their  victories  have  been  gained 
over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our  enemies  have 
risen  to  an  extravagance  of  power.^ 

The  Orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  which 
should  be  raised ;  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  they  should  set  out ;  and  then  proposes  in  form 
his  motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  fbnds  from  which  it 
should  be  raisecL  Having  finished  all  that  relates  to  the  business 
under  deliberation,  he  concludes  these  Orations  on  public  affairs, 
ccnunonly  with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  following,  which 
terminates  the  First  Jrhilippic :  '^  I,  for  my  part,  have  never, 
upon  any  occasion,  chosen  to  court  your  favour,  by  speaking  anj 
thing  but  what  I  was  convinced  would  serve  you.  And,  on  this 
occasion,  you  have  heard  my  sentiments  freely  declared,  without 
art,  and  without  reserve.  I  should  have  been  pleased,  indeed, 
that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage,  to  have  your  true  interes^  laid 
before  you,  so  I  might  have  l^en  assured,  that  he  who  layeth  it 
before  you  would  share  the  advantage.  But,  uncertain  as  I 
know  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myself,  I  yet 
determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  that  these  mea* 
sores,  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public  And,  of 
all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  offered  to  your  acceptance,  may 
the  Gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  wmch  will  best  advance 
-the  TOneral  welfare." 

These  Extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the 
i^anner  of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one, 
xeoouree  must  be  had  to  the  excellent  original. 
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LECTURE   XXVIIL 

ELOQUENCE   OP    THE    BAR. — ^ANALYSIS  OP   CICERO'S  ORATION 

POR  CLUENTIU8. 

I  TREATED,  in  the  last  Lecture,  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
Eloquence  of  Popular  Assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on 
that  head  is  apphcable  to  the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar,  the  next 
great  scene  of  Public  Speaking  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my 
observations  upon  which  will  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All, 
however,  that  was  said  in  the  former  Lecture  must  not  be  applied 
to  it;  and  it  is  of  importance,  that  I  b^in  with  showing  wnere 
the  distinction  lies. 

Li  the  first  place,  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  Bar,  and  in 
Popular  Assemolies,  are  commonly  different  In  Popular  As- 
semblies, the  great  object  b  persuasion;  the  Orator  aims  at 
determining  the  hearers  to  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit, 
or  useftiL  For  accomplishing  this  end,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
appl^  himself  to  all  the  principles  of  action  in  our  nature ;  to  the 
passions  and  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  But, 
at  the  Bar,  conviction  is  the  ffreat  object.  There,  it  is  not  the 
Speaker's  business  to  persuaae  the  Judges  to  what  is  good  or 
useful,  but  to  show  them  what  is  just  ana  true ;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the  understandii^  that  his  Eloquence 
is  addressed.  This  is  a  characteristical  difference  which  ou^t 
ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place.  Speakers  at  the  Bar  address  themselves  to 
one,  or  to  a  few  Judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age, 
gravify,  and  authority  of  character.  There  they  have  not  those 
advantages  which  a  mixed  and  numerous  Assembly  affords  for 
employing  all  the  arts  of  Speech,  even  supposing  their  subject  to 
admit  them.  Passion  does  not  rise  so  easily ;  the  Speaker  is 
heard  more  coolly ;  he  is  watched  over  more  severely ;  and  would 
expose  himself  to  ridicule,  by  attempting  that  hiffh  vehement 
tone,  which  is  only  proper  in  speaking  to  a  multituae. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  Bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of 
Oratory  &om  that  of  Popular  Assemblies.  In  the  latter,  th# 
Speaker  has  a  much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any 
precise  rule;  he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  ereat  variety  of 
quarters;  and  employ  every  illustration  whidi  his  fancy  or 
imagination  suggests.  But,  at  the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is 
limited  to  precise  law  and  statute.  Imagination  is  not  allowed 
to  take  its  scope.  The  Advocate  has  always  lying  before  him 
the  line,  the  square,  and  the  compass.  These,  it  isms  principal 
business  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects  under  debate. 
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For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar  is 
of  a  much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chnstened  kind,  than 
that  of  Popular  Assemblies ;  and,  for  similar  reasons,  we  must 
beware  of  considering  even  the  judicial  Orations  of  Cicero  or 
Demosthenes  as  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  Speaking,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  Bar.  It  is  necessary  to 
warn  young  Lawyers  of  this ;  because,  though  these  were  plead- 
ings spoken  in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature  of 
the  Bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  Popular  Eloquence,  than  what  it  now  does. 
This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes. 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  Judicial  Orations,  strict  law  was 
much  less  an  object  of  attention  that  it  is  become  among  us.  In 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were 
few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was  trusted, 
in  a  great  m^ure,  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  Judges. 
Eloquence,  much  more  than  Jurisprudence,  was  the  study  of 
those  who  were  to  plead  causes.  Cicero  somewhere  says,  that 
three  months  study  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man  a  complete 
Civilian ;  nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader 
at  the  Bar,  who  had  never  studied  law  at  alL  For  there  were 
among  the  Romans  a  set  of  men  called  Proffmaticiy  whose  office 
it  was  to  give  the  Orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause 
he  was  to  plead  required,  and  which  he  put  inta  that  popular 
form,  and  dressed  up  with  those  colours  of  Eloquence,  that  were 
best  fitted  for  influencing  the  Judges  before  whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Judges, 
both  in  Greece  and  Borne,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous 
than  they  are  with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  Popular  Assembly. 
The  renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  consisted  of 
fiflty  Judges  at  the  least.*  Some  make  it  to  consist  of  a  great 
many  more.  When  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court 
it  is  uncertain,  we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280  voted 
against  him.  In  Rome,  the  Praetor,  who  was  the  proper  Judge, 
both  in  dvil  and  criminal  causes,  named  for  every  cause  of 
moment,  the  Judices  Sekcti,  as  they  were  called,  who  were 
always  numerous,  and  had  the  office  and  power  of  both  Judge 
and  Jury.  In  the  famous  cause  of  Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to 
fifty-one  Jvdices  Selecti,  and  so  had  the  advantage  of  addressing 
his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few  leamea  Judges  of  the 
point  of  law,«as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to  an  assembly  of  Roman 
Citizens.  Hknce,  all  those  arts  of  Popular  Eloquence,  which 
we  find  the  Roman  Orators  so  frequently  employmg,  and  pro- 
bably with  much  success.  Hence  tears  and  commiseration  are 
so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining  a  cause. 
Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reckoned  theatrical 
among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  Bar;  such  as  intro- 
ducing not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 

*  Vide  Potter,  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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but  presenting  to  the  Judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children, 
endeavouring  to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears* 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  the  Bar,  to  which  we  may  add 
also  the  difference  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modern  Eloquence, 
which  I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Ci- 
cero's manner  of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  injudicious. 
To  great  advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every  Speaker  at 
the  jBar.  In  the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and 
the  insinuation  he  employs  for  gaining  the  ravour  of  the  Judges ; 
in  the  distinct  arrangement  of  his  facts ;  in  the  gracefulness  of 
his  narration ;  in  the  conduct  and  exposition  of  bis  arguments, 
he  may  and  he  ought  to.be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot 
be  set  before  us ;  out  one  who  should  imitate  him  also  in  his 
exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  his  diffuse  and  pompous 
declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  passicH^  would  now 
make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  Bar,  as  if  he  should 
appear  there  in  the  Toga  of  a  Roman  Lawyer. 

Be£»re   I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning 
the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice, 
that  the  foundation  of  a  Lawyer's  reputation  and  success  must 
always  be  laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  profession. 
Nothing  is  of  such  consequence  to  him,  or  deserves  more  his 
deep  and  serious  study.     For  whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker 
may  be,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned  superficial, 
few  will  choose  to  commit  their  cause  to  him.     Besides  previous 
study,  and  a  proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained,  another  thii^ 
highly  material  to  the  success  of  every  Pleader,  is  a  diligent  and 
pamful  attention  to  every  cause  with  which  he  is  entrusted,  so 
as  to  be  thoroughlv  master  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relating  to  it.   On  this  the  ancient  Rhetoricians  insist  with  great 
earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  necessary  basis  taaU  the 
Eloquence  that  can   be   exerted  in  pleading.     Cicero  tells  us 
(under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second  book  De  Ora- 
tore,)  that  he  always  conversed  at  full  length  with  every  client 
who  came  to  consult  him ;   that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no 
witness  to  their  conversation,  in  order  that   his  client  might 
explain  himself  more  freely ;   that  he  was  wont  to  start  every 
objection,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him, 
that  he  might' come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prepared  oa 
every  point  of  the  business ;  and  that  after  the  client  had  retired, 
he  used  to  balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under  three  dif- 
ferent characters,  his  own,  that  of  the  Judge,  and  that  of  the 
Advocate  on  the  opposite  side.    He  censures  very  severely  those 
of  the  profession  who  declined  taking  so  much  trouble ;  taxing 
them  not  onlv  with  shameful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty 
and  breach  of*  trust     To  the  same  purpose  Quinctilian,  in  the 

»  '*  Equidem  soleo  dare  operam,  ut  de  sua  (juisque  re  mi  ipse  dooeat ;  et  neqiiis  alius 
adait,  quo  Hberius  loquatur ;  et  agere  adversarii  causam,  ul  ifie  agat  fuam  ;  et  qoiequid 
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eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book,  delivers  a  great  many  excellent 
rules  concerning  all  the  methods  which  a  Lawyer  should  employ 
for  attaining  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to 
plead ;  a^ain  and  again  recommending  patience  and  attention  in 
conversation  with  clients,  and  observing  very  sensibly,  '*  Non 
tarn  obest  audire,  surpervacua,  quam  ignorare,  necessaria.  Fre* 
quenter  enim  et  vuLnus,  et  rem^ium,'  m  iis  Orator  inveniet  qu» 
Utigatori  in  neutram  partem,  habere  momentum  videbantur."  * 

Supposing  an  Advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the 
knowledge  which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that 
cause  which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  him,  I 
must  next  observe  that  Eloquence  in  plea^ng  is  of  the  highest 
moment  for  giving  support  to  a  cause.  £;  were  altogether 
wrong  to  infer,  that  because  the  ancient,  popular,  and  vehement 
manner  of  pleacUng  is  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  there 
is,  therefore,  no  room  for  Eloquence  at  the  Bar,  and  that  the 
study  of  it  is  become  superfluous.  Though  the  manner  of 
speaking  be  changed,  yet  still  there  is  a  right  and  a  proper 
manner  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  much  as  ever.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  scene  of  pubUc  speaking  where  Eloquence  is  more 
necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  which  men 
speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  interest  the 
hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the  subjects  generally 
agitated  at  the  bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain  kind 
of  Eloquence  in  order  to  command  attention :  in  order  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  which  tne  pleader  advances  from  passing  unre- 
garded. The  effect  of  good  speaking  ia  always  very  great 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the 
hearers,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  mode  by 
one  who  pleads  the  same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and 
strength,  as  there  is  between  our  conception  of  an  object,  when 
it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim  light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a 
full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  Eloquence  at  the  Bar^  that 
of  aU  the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius 
and  abilities  than  that  of  the  Advocate.  He  is  less  exposed 
than  some  others,  to  suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular 
prejudices,  or  secret  intrigues.  He  is  sure  of  coming  forward 
according  to  his  merit :   for  he  stands  forth  every  day  to  view ; 

de  sua  re  cogitaret,  in  medium  profertt.  Itaque  cam  ille  decessit,  tret  penonas  unus 
sustioeo,  sumroft  animi  equitate  ;•  meam,  adversarii,  judids. — Nonnulli  dum  operam 
suam  mulcam  existimari  voluot,  at  toto  foro  volitare,  et  a  causa  ad  eaugam  ire  vtdeantur, 
caosas  dieuot  tnaognitas.  In  qviO  est  ilia  qoidem  magna  offensio,  vel  negUgentis  bus- 
oeptis  rebus,  vel  perfidiie  receptis ;  sed  etiam  ilia,  major  opinionei  quod  nemo  potest  do 
ea  re  quam  non  novit,  non  turpissime  dioere." 

*  "  To  listen  to  something  that  is  su{>erflaou9  can  do  no  hurt  -,  whereas  to  be  ignorant 
of  something  (hat  is  material,  may  be  highly  prejudicial.  The  advocate  will  frequently 
discover  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  the  proper 
defence,  from  circumstances  which,  to  the  party  himself,  appeared  to  be  of  little  or  no 
moment." 
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be  enters  the  list  boldly  with  his  competitors;  every  appearance 
which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public;  whose  decision 
seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  mipartial.  Interest  and 
friends  may  set  forward  a  young  jpleader  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages beyond  others^  at  the  begmning;  but  ^ey  can  do  no 
more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  resting  on  these 
assistances  will  soon  fall/  Spectators  remark,  judges  decide, 
parties  watch ;  and  to  him  wUl  the  multitude  of  dients  neyer 
mil  to  resort,  who  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his 
knowledge,  eloqitence,  and  industry. 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  Eloquence 
suited  to  the  Bar,  whether  in  speaking,  or  in  writing  law  papers, 
is  of  the  calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  doee 
reasoning.  Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the 
Imagination,  in  order  to  enliven  a  dry  subject,  and  to  give  relief 
to  the  fatigue  of  attention ;  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with 
a  sparing  hand.  For  a  Florid  Style,  and  a  sparkling  manner, 
never  fau  to  make  the  speaker  be  h^urd  with  a  jealous  ear  by 
the  judge.  They  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always  produce 
a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in  soundness  and  strength  of  argument. 
It  is  purity  and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
studied ;  a  Style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which  shall  not  be 
needlessly  overcharged  with  the  pedantry  of  law  terms,  and 
where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shaJl  appear  of  avoiding 
these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 

Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  we  gentlemen  of  this 
profession  are  accused ;  and  into  which  the  habit  of  speaking 
and  writing  so  hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they  are 
often  obliged  to  do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays  them.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  too  much  recommended  to  those  who  are 
beginning  to  practice  at  the  bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to 
guard  against  this,  while  as  yet  they  have  full  leisure  for  prepa- 
ration. Let  them  form  themselves,  especially  in  the  papers 
which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong  and  a  correct  style  ; 
which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better  in  a  few  words^ 
than  is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and  endless  periods. 
If  this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will  become  natural  to  them 
afterwards^  when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall  force  them  to 
eompose  in  a  more  precipitate  manner.  Whereas,  if  the  practioe 
of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  become 
familiar,  it  will  not  be  m  their  power,  even  upon  occasions  when 
they  wish  to  make  an  unusu^  effort,  to  express  themselves  with 
energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This 
should  be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things :  first,  in  stating  the  ques- 
tion ;  in  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate ;  what  we 
admit;  what  we  deny;  and  where  tne  line  of  division  b^ins 
Between  us  and  the  adverse  party.  Next,  it  should  be  shown 
in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  aU  the  parts  of  the 
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In  every  sort  of  Oration^  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence ;  but  in  those  embroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong 
to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  ail  in  all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore, 
cannot  be  taken  in  preYiously  studying  the  plan  and  method. 
If  there  be  indistinctness  and  disorder  there,  we  can  have  no 
success  in  convincing;  we  leave  the  whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Narration  and  Argumentation, 
I  shall  hereafter  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  regular  Oration.  I  shall  at  present 
only  observe,  that  the  Narration  of  facts  at  the  Bar,  should 
always  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  them  will  admit.  Facts 
are  always  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  be  remembered  during 
the  course  of  the  pleading ;  but  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his 
manner  of  relating  them,  and  needlessly  circmnstantial,  he  lays 
too  great  a  load  upon  the  memory.  Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all 
superfluous  circumstances  in  his  recital,  he  adds  strength  to  the 
material  facts :  he  both  gives  a  clearer  view  of  what  he  relates, 
and  mokes  the  impression  of  it  more  lasting.    In  Argumentation, 

S;ain,  I  would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a  more  diffuse  manner  at 
e  Bar,  than  on  some  otner  occasions.  For  in  popular  assem- 
blies, where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain  question. 
Arguments  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their 
conciseness.  But  the  obscurity  of  law  points  frequently  requires 
the  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights  in 
order  to  be  fuUv  apprehended. 

When  the  jrleader  comes  to  reiute  the  arguments  employed 
by  his  adversaiy,  he  should  be  on  his  guaid  not  to  do  them 
injustice  by  dii^ising  or  placing  them  in  a  false  light.  The 
deceit  is  soon  discovered :  it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed ;  and 
tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  the  hearers  with  distrust  of  the 
qieaker,  as  one  who  either  wants  discernment  to  perceive,  or 
wants  fairness  to  admit,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the 
other  side.  Whereas,  when  they  see  that  he  states,  with  accu- 
racy and  candour,  the  arguments  whidi  have  been  used  against 
him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a  strong  prejudice  is 
created  in  his  fiivour.  They  are  naturally  led  to  think,  that  he 
has  a  clear  and  fuQ  conception  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument ;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in  the 
eoodness  of  his  own  cause ;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it 
by  any  artifice  or  concealment.  The  Judge  is  thereby  inclined 
to  receive,  much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given 
him  by  a  speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  Orator  has  greater 
opportunity  of  showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets 
hunself  to  represent  the  reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order 
to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  Bar,  especially  in  a 
lively  reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that 
has  been  said  on  tiie  other  side.     But  though  the  reputation  o^ 
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wit  be  dazzling  to  a  young  Pleader^  I  would  neyer  advise  him 
to  rest  his  strength  upon  this  talent*  It  is  not  his  business  to 
make  an  audience  laugh,  but  to  convince  the  Judge ;  and  seldom 
or  never  did  any  one  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession^  by  being 
a  witty  Lawyer. 

A  proper  de^ee  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of 
use.  Though,  m  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be 
natural ;  yet,  in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the 
warmth  whidi  arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  persuading  him.  An  Advocate 
personates  his  client ;  he  has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge 
of  his  interests ;  he  stands  in  his  place.  It  is  improper,  there- 
fore, and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  cause,  if  he  iqppears  indiffer- 
ent and  unmoved ;  and  few  clients  will  be  fond  of  trusting  their 
interests  in  the  hcmds  of  a  cold  Sj>eaker. 

At  the  same  tkne,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnest- 
ness and  sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into 
every  cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed 
really  to  excite  his  zeal  or  not     There  is  a  dignity  of  character, 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  his  pro- 
fession to  support.     For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  no  instrument  of  persuasion  more  powerful*  than  an  opinion 
of  probity  and  honour  in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.* 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  tlie 
impression  made  by  the  character  of  him  tnat  speaks,  from  the 
things  that  he  says.     However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it 
will  be  always  lendins  its  weight  to  one  side  or  other;  either 
detractingfrom,  or  admng  to,  the  authority  and  influence  of  his 
speechi   TChis  opinion  of  honour  and  probity  must  therefore  be 
carefully  preserved,  both  by  some  decree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice 
of  causes,  and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  them.     And  thougiv 
perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  profession  may  render  it  exfremely 
difficult  to  carr^  this  delicacy  its  utmost  leneth^  yet  there  are 
attentions  to  this  point,  whicn,  as  every  gooa  man  for  virtue's 
sake,  so  every  prudent  man,  for  reputation's  sake,  will  find  to  be 
necessary.     He  will  always  decline  embarking  in  causes  that 
are  odious  and  manifestly  unjust ;   and,  when  he  supports  a 
doubtful  case,  he  will  lay  the  oiief  stress  upon  such  arguments 
as  appear  to  his  own  j'u^gment  the  most  tenable ;  reserving  his 
zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and  iniquity 
are  flagrant.     But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite 
in  public  speakers,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me- 
oonceming  the  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  Bar.  In  order 
to?  illustrate  the  subject  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  Analysis  of 
one  of  Cicero's  Pleadings,  or  judicial  Orations.     I  have  choeen 

*  "  IMarhnum  ad  ouuia  inomcDti  est  in  hoc  pwitum,  si  vir  bonus  croditur.     Sic 
ooim  contingit,  ut  non-studiuni  advocati,  vidcttur  afierrey  sed  penc  testis  fidem." 

QviNCT.  Ifc  hr.  C.i« 


•  * 
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that,  pro  Cluentio.  The  celebrated  one,  pro  MtUme^  is  more 
laboured  and  showy ;  but  it  is  too  declamatory.  That,  pro  Clu- 
enthy  comes  nearer  the  strain  of  a  modem  Pleading ;  and  though 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  long,  and  complicated  too 
in  the  subject,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  chaste,  correct,  and  . 
forcible  of  all  Cicero's  judicial  Orations,  and  well  deserves  atten** 
tion  for  its  conduct* 

Avitus  Clnentius,  a  Boman  knight  of  splendid  family  and 
fortunes,  had  accused  his  step-fiftther  Oppiamcus  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  him.  He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution;  Oppianicus 
was  condemned  and  banished.  But  as  rumours  arose  of  the 
Judges  having  been  corrupted  by  money  in  tlus  cause,  Uiese 
gave  occasion  to  much  popular  clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy 
odium  on  Cluentius.  Eight  years  afterwards  OppianicuQ  died. 
An  accusation  was  brought  aeainst  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned 
him^  together  with  a  charge  wk>  of  having  bribed  the  Judges  in 
the  former  trial  to  condemn  him.  In  this  action  Cicero  defends 
him.  The  accusers  were  Sassia,  the  mother  of  Cluentius,  and 
widow  of  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus,  the  son.  Q.  Naso, 
the  Prsetor,  was  Judge,  t(^ether  wiui  a  considerable  number  of 
Judicea  SekctL 

The  introduction  of  the  Oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken 
from  no  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause* 
It  'begins  with  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the 
accuser  was  divided  mto  two  parts.*     These  two  parts  were, 
the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Oppianicus ;  on  which  the  accuser, 
conscious  of  having  no  proof,  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  cause ; 
but  rested  it  chiefly  on  the  other  charge  of  formerly  corrupting 
the  Judges,  which  was  capital  in  certain  cases  by  the  Boman  law; 
Cicero  purposes  to  follow  him  in  this  method,  and  to  apply  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  vindication  of  his  client  from  the  latter  charge; 
He  makes  several  proper  observations  on  the  danger  of  Judges 
suffering  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often 
is  raised  by  faction,  and  directed  a^dnst  the  innocent.     He 
acknowledges  that  Cluentius  had  suSered  much  and  long  by 
reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  at  the  former  trial ;  but 
begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  bearing,  and  assures  the  Judges, 
that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that  matter  so  fairly  and 
so  clearly,  as  shall  sive  them  entire  satisfaction.    A  great  appear- 
vaxce  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introduction. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous. 
A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as 
having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having 

*  "  Animadverte,  Jadicet,  omDem  accusatoris  orationem  in  duaa  divisam  ease  partes  ; 
quarum  altera  mihi  niti  e(  magnopere  confidere  videbatur,  invidift  jam  inTeterata  judidi 
Juniani,  altera  taDtnmmodo  consuetudiois  caus&»  timide  et  diffidenter  attingare  rationem 
veneficii  criminum  ;  qu&  de  re  leg^e  est  base  questio  oonslituta.  Itaqiw  mmi  certuni  est 
banc  eandein  distributionem  invidiaB  et  criminum  sic  in  defensione  servare,  ut  omnes 
inteUiganty  nibil  me  nee  subtcrfugere  voluisM  vetioendo,  nee  obBourare  dioaodo." 


•  « 
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afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstaiices  that  natmaDj  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client.  The  first  step,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  ^e  Orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices ; 
hj  showing  what  sort  of  persons  Clnentius's  mother  and  her 
husband  (^pianicus  were;  and  thereby  turning  the  edge  of 
public  indignation  against  them*  The  nature  of  the  cause  ren- 
dered this  phin  alt^ether  proper,  and  in  mmilar  situsdons  it  is 
fit  to.  be  imitated.  He  executes  lus  phin  with  much  eloquence 
and  force;  and,  in  doin^  it,  lays  open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and 
complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a  shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of 
that  age;  and  such  as  would  seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero 
refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in  the  former  trial,  of  the  fiicts 
which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altoeether  of  an 
abandoned  character.     Soon  after  the  death  of  her  nrst  husband, 
the  fiither  of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a 
young  man  of  illustrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was 
married  to   her    own  daughter.      She  prevailed  with  him  to 
divorce  her  daughter,  and  then  she  married  him  herself.*     This 
Melinus    being  afterwards,   by  the  means  of  Oppianicus  in- 
volved in  Syfia's  proscription,  and  put  to  death ;  and   Sassia 
being  left  for  the  secona  time  a  widow,  and  in  a  very  opulent 
situation,  Oppianicus  himself  made  his  addresses  to  her.     She, 
not  startled  at  the  impudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at  the 
thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in 
her  former  husband^  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to 
Oppianicus  having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.     Oppianicus 
removed  the  objection,  by  having  his  sons  privately  dispatched ; 
and  then  divorcing  his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded 
between  him  ana  Sassia.     These  flagrant  deeds  are  munted, 
as  we  may  well  believe,  with  the  highest  colours  of  Cicero's 
Eloquence,  which  here  has  a  verv  proper  field.     Cluentius,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  could  no  longer  hve  on  any  tolerable  terms  with 
a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  the  name,  who  had  loaded  herself 
and  all  her  familv  with  so  much  dishonour ;  and  hence  the  feud 
which  had  ever  smce  subsisted  between  them,  and  had  involved 
her  unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trouble  and  persecution.    As  for 
Oppianicus>  Cicero  gives  a  sort  of  histoiy  of  his  life,   and  a 
full  detail  of  his  cnmes ;  nnd  by  what  he  relates,  Oppianicus 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  insatiable 
in  avarice  and  ambition ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the  crimes 

*  **  I^etum  ilium 'geaialem  ouem  bieonlo  ante  filim  sub  nubenti  strtTwmt,  in  e&dem 
do<no  stbi  ornari  et  sterni,  ezpuui  atque  exturbat&  fitia,  jubet.  Nubit  genero  aocma, 
nullis  ausfiieibna  funestis  omnibus  omnium.  O  mnlieris  soelus  incredibiJe,  et  prater 
hano  unam,  in  omni  vifea  inauditum !  O  audaoiam  singularam  !  nou  timuisse,  si  miaus 
▼im  Deorum,  bominumque  famam,  at  illam  ipsam  noctem,  factsque  illas  nuptiales  ? 
non  limen  cubieulit  noneubile  filist  non  parietes  denique  ipsos  superio-um  testes  nap- 
tiarum  T  perfr^taeprostraf  it  omnia  eapiditate  et  furore  ?  vieit  puaorera  libido  ;  tamo- 
fem  audacia ;  mcionem  amentia."  The  warmth  of  Ciceni's  Eloquence,  which  thu 
passage  beautilully  exemplifies,  is  here  fully  justified  by  the  subject 
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which  those  turbulent  times  qf  Marius  and  Sylla's  prosoriptioiis 
produced :  "  Such  a  man,"  says  our  orator^  ^'  as,  in  place  of 
beine  surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to 
wonder  that  he  had  esci^ed  so  long." 

And  now,  haying  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration, 
which  is  clear  and  eiegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that 
fiunous  trial  in  which  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the 
Judges.  Both  Cluentius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city 
Larinum.  In  a  public  contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen 
of  that  city,  they  had  taken  opposite  sides,  which  embittered 
the  misunderstanding  abready  subsisting  been  them*  Sassia 
now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed  him  on  to  the  destruction 
of  her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as  one  who  was  conscious 
of  her  crimes;  and  as  Cluentius  was  known  to  have  made 
no  will,  they  expected,  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to  his 
fortune.  The  plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  dispatch  him  by 
poison ;  which,  considering  their  former  conduct,  ia  no  incredible 
part  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at  that  time  indisposed :  the 
servant  of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  give  him  poison, 
and  one  Fabncius»  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  dis- 
eoYeij,  Cluentius  first  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  freedman  of 
Fabncius,  in  whose  custody  the  poison  was  found ;  and  after- 
wards Fabridus,  for  this  attempt  upon  his  life.  He  prevailed 
in  bbth  actions :  and  both  these  persons  were  condemned  by  the 
voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the  Judges. 

Of  both  these  Prejudicial  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous 
trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  accovuit;  and  rests  upon  them  a 
peat  part  of  his  argument,  as,  in  neither  of  tiiem,  tiiere  was  tiie 
feast  charge  or  suspicion  of  an^  attempt  to  corrupt  the  Judges. 
But  in  both  these  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plaimy; 
in  both  Scamander  and  Fabncius  were  prosecuted  as  only  the 
instruments  and  ministers  of  his  cruel  designs.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  therefore,  Cluentius  immediately  afterwards  raised 
a  third  prosecution,  aeainst  Oppianicus  himself,  the  contriver 
and  autnor  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  this  prosecution,  that 
money  was  siud  to  have  been  given  to  the  Judges ;  all  Home 
was  nlled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised,  that 
no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practices 
were  not  checked.  By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends 
nis  dient  against  this  heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  corrupU 
JudidL 

He  reasons,  first,  tiiat  there  was  not  the  least  reason  ta  suspect 
it;  seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  judgments  pven  against  Sca- 
mander and  Fabncius,  in  the  two  former  triab ;  trials,  that  were 
fair  and  uncorrupted,  to  the  satisfaction  .of  the  whole  world. 
Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid  clearly  open  to  the  detection  of 
Oppianicus's  guilt.     His  instruments  and  ministers  being  once 
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condemned,  and  by  the  very  same  Judges  too,  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  innocent  person  being 
circumvented  by  bribery,  when  it  was  evident,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgment,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  unless  the  Judges  were  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  themselves,  it  was  impossible  for  hmi  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  cor- 
ruption of  the  Judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable, 
that  corruption  should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than 
from  Cluentius.  For  setting  aside  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  two  men,  the  one  fair,  the  other  flagitious ;  what 
motive  had  Cluentius  to  try  so  odious  and  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment, as  tliat  of  bribing  Judges?  Was  it  not  much 
more  likely  that*  he  should  have  had  recourse  to  this  last  re- 
medy, who  saw  and  knew  himself  and  his  cause  to  be  in 
the  utmost  danger;  than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  dear 
in  itself,  and  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two 
previous  sentences  given  by  the  same  Judges,  he  had  full  reason 
to  be  confident?  VTas  it  not  much  more  likely,  that  he 
should  bribe,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear;  whose  life  and 
liberty,  and  fortune  were  at  stake ;  than  he  who  had  already 
prevaoled  in  a  material  part  of  his  charge,  and  who  had  no 
further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecution,  than  as  justice 
was  concerned? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fiict,  that 
Oppianicus  did  attempt  to  bribe  the  Judges;  that  the  cor- 
ruption in  this  trial,  so  much  complained  of,  was  employed, 
not  by  Cluentius,  but  against  him.  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius, 
the  Orator  on  the  opposite  side ;  he  challenges  him  to  deny, 
if  he  can,  or  if  he  (tore,  that  Stalenus,  one  of  the  thirty-two 
Judices  SekcHy  did  receive  money  from  Oppianicus, ;  he  names 
the  sum  that  was  given;  he  names  the  persons  that  vrere 
present,  when,  afler  the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to 
refund  the  bribe.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite 
decisive.  But,  unluckily,  a  very  cross  circumstance  occurs 
here.  For  this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppi- 
anicus. For  this  strange  incident  Cicero  accounts  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  Stalenus,  says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man, 
and  accustomed  before  to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Oppianicus  to  bring  him  off,  and  demanded  for 
that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  he  undertook  to  distribute 
among  a  competent  number  of  the  other  Judges.  When  he 
was  once  in  possession  of  the  money ;  when  he  found  a  greater 
treasure,  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of,  deposited  in  his 
empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  unwillii^ 
to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues ;  and  bethought  himself 
of  some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to 
himself.     The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  tins  purpose,  was. 
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to  promote  the  condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppi- 
anicuB ;  as,  from  a  condemned  perBon,  he  did  not  apprehend 
much  danger  of  being  called  to  account,  or  being  obliged 
to  make  restitution.  Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  gain 
any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritated  such  as  he  had  influence  with 
against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promising  them  money  in  his  name, 
and  afterwards  telling  liiem,  that  Oppianicus  had  cheated  him.* 
When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  he  had  taken  measures 
for  being  absent  himself;  but  being  brought  by  Oppianicus's 
Lawyers  from  another  court,  and  oUiged  to  give  his  voice,  he 
found  it  necessarv  to  lead  the  way,  in  c<maemning  the  man 
whose  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain  which 
he  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Clu- 
entius  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared;  and,  what  Cicero 
chiefly  intended,  the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.-  But 
a  difficult  part  of  the  Orator^s  business  still  remained.  There 
were  several  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Prastor,  the  Censors, 
and  the  Senate,  agamst  the  Judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  pro* 
ceeded,  or  seemed  to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and 
corruption ;  for  it  is  plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppi- 
anicus had  given  money  to  Stalenus,  Quentius  had  outbribed 
him.  To  all  these  decisions,  however,  Cicero  replies  with  much 
distinctness  and  subtilty  of  argument;  though  it  might  be 
tedious  to  follow  him  through  all  his  reasonings  on  these  heads. 
He  shows,  that  the  facts  were,  at  that  time,  very  indistinctly 
known;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were  hastily  given;  that 
not  one  of  them  concluded  durectly  against  his  Client ;  and  that, 
such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirer^  brought  about  by  the  in- 
flammatory and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  Tribune  of 
the  People,  who  had  been  the  Agent  and  Advocate  of  Oppi- 
anicus ;  and  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had 
employed  all  his  tribumtial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the 
Judges  who  condemned  lus  Client. 

At  le^ngth,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of 
Law.  The  Crimen  Carrupti  JudicH,  or  the  bribmg  of  Judges, 
was  capital  In  the  famous  Lex  Cornelia  de  SioarUs,  was  con- 
tained this  clause  (which  we  find  still  extant,  Pandect,  lib. 
xlviii.  Tit  10.  §  1.) :  "  Qui  judicem  corruperit,  vel  corrumpen- 
dum  curaverit,  h&c  lege  teneatur."  This  clause,  however,  we 
learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  Magistrates  and  Senators; 
and  as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  he  was  not, 

*  "  Com  taeet  agens,  sumptoosus,  audax,  calHdua,  perfidiotuB,  et  'cum  domi  suae, 
miflenimit  in  locu,  et  inaniniinis,  tantum  nQmroorum  poflitum  viderit,  ad  omnem  inati- 
tiaiii  et  fraudem  venare  mentem  raam  ooepit.  Demne  Judicibua  T  mibi  igitur,  i]>8i 
pnater  periealuro  et  infamiam  qtneretor !  Si<}ttifl  euro  forte  casus  ex  periculo  eripuerit, 
oonne  reddendum  eati  prscipitantem  igitur  mipellamns,  inquit,  et  perditum  proster- 
namns.  Capit  hoc  conflilium  et  pecuniam  quiboadam^  judicious  leTisaimis  polliceatur, 
deinde  earn  postta  supprimat ;  ut  quoniam  ^vea  homines  su2i  sponte  severe  judicaturos 
pQtabat,  hoa  qui  Icviorea  erant,  destitutione  iratos  Oppianico  redderet." 
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even  supposing  him  guilty,  within  the  law.  Of  this  Cicero  aviuk 
himself  doubly :  and  as  he  shows  here  the  most  masteriy  ad- 
dress, I  shall  give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  this  part  of  the 
cause :  "  You,''  says  he  to  the  Advocate  for  the  prosecutor, 
"  you,  T.  Attius,  1  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  that 
I  was  to  defend  my  Client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing 
of  innocence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his 
behalf.  Have  I  done  so  ?  1  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought 
to  cover  him  behind  a  legal  defence  only?  On  the  contrary, 
have  I  not  pleaded  his  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  Senator,  liable, 
by  the  Cornelian  law,  to  be  capitally  convicted;  and  shown, 
that  neither  proof  nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  his 
innocence?  In  doing  so,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have 
complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluentius  himself.  For  when  he 
first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and  when  I  informed  him  that 
it  was  clear  no  action  could  be  brought  against  him  from  the 
Cornelian  Law,  he  instantly  besought  and  obtested  me,  that 
I  would  not  rest  his  defence  upon  that  ground ;  saying,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  That  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  aa  his 
life ;  and  that  what  he  sought  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only 
to  be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the 
opinion  of  all  his  fellow  citizens. 

*^  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  his  plan. 
But  my  Client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon 
my  own.  For  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  tnat 
regard  which  my  character  and  station  require  me  to  bear  to 
the  laws  of  the  State,  if  I  should  allow  any  person  to  be  judged 
of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him.  You,  Attius,  mdeed, 
have  told  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach,  that  a  Koman 
Knight  should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to  which 
a  Senator,  for  corrupting  Judges,  is  liable.  But  I  must  tell 
you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  State  that  is 
regulated  by  law,  to  depart  nrom  the  law.  What  safety  have 
any  of  us  ^n  our  persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the 
law  shall  be  set  aside  f  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso,  sit  in  that 
chair,  and  preside  in  this  judgment  ?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius, 
do  you  accuse,  or  do  I  defend  ?  Whence  all  the  solemnity  and 
pomp  of  Judges,  and  Clerks,  and  Officers,  of  which  this  house  is 
full  ?  Does  not  all  proceed  from  the  law,  which  regulates  the 
whole  departments  of  the  State;  which,  as  a  common  bond, 
holds  its  members  together ;  and,  like  the  soul  within  the  body, 
actuates  and  directs  fdl  the  public  functions  ?*  On  what  ground. 


*  "  Ait  Attius,  iadiKDum  esse  facinus,  si  senator  judicio  queroquam  cir'^i 
eum  Iceibtu  teneri ;  si  Eques  HoniRnus  hoc  idem  fecerit,  eum  non  teneri.  Ut  tilit 
oedam  ooc  iodignum  ess^,  tu  mihi  concedas  neoease  est  multo  esse  indiffnius,  in  eft 
civitate  qass  legibua  oontineatur,  disoedi  a  legibus.  Hoc  nam  vinculum  est  nujiis  digoi- 
^  talis  ^ua  fruimur  in  republica.  Hoc  fandamentum  libertatis ;  hie  fons  equitalie ;  mens 
et  ammus,  et  consilium,  et  sententia  civitatis  posita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora  nostzm 
sine  mente,  sic  dvitas  sine  lege,  suas  partibus,  ut  nervis  ac  aaneuine  et  membris,  uti  non 
potest.    Legum  ministri,  magistratus ;  legum  interpretes,  jucices ;  legum  deoiqve  id- 
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then^  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  that,  in  a 
oriminal  trial.  Judges  should  advance  one  step  -beyond  what 
it  permits  them  to  go  ?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  found, 
that,  .as  Senators  and  Magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities,  and 
greater  advantages  than  other  members  of  the  State,  the  Law 
should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity 
and  unoorruptedness  of  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  severe 
sanctions.  But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institution  should 
be  altered,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  Law,  concerning 
bribery,  extended  to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating 
the  law,  but  in  proposing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new 
law.  My  client,  Cluentius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure, 
who  now,  while  the  old  law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence, 
and  required  his  cause  to  be  pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by 
it.  But,  though  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  law,  vou  are 
bound  injustice  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head;  eloquent, 
surely,  and  strong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  I  have  greatly 
abridged  it  from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
its  force.  -  Li  the  latter  part  of  the  Oration,  Cicero  treats  of 
the  other  accusation  that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of 
having  poisoned  Oppianicus.  On  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers 
themselves  laid  sinall  stress;  having  placed  their  chief  hope 
in  overwhelming  Cluentius  with  the^  odium  of  bribery  in  the 
former  trial;  and  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero 
does  not  dwell  lon^.  He  shows  the  improbability  of  the  whole 
tale  which  they  related  concerning  this  pretended  poisoning, 
and  makes  it  appear  to  be.  altogemer  destitute  of  any  shadow 
of  proo£ 

^Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  the  Peroration,  or  Conclusion 
of  the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
oration,  Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste,  and,  in  the  midst  of  much 
warmth  and  earnestness,  keeps  dear  of  turgid  declamation.  The 
Peroration  turns  on  two  points ;  the  indignation  which  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  com- 
passion due  to  a  son,  persecuted  through  his  whole  life  by  such 
a  mother.  He  recapitulates  the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdness, 
her  violation  of  every  decorum,  her  incestuous  marriages,  her 
violence  and  cruelty.  He  places,  in  the  most  odious  light,  the 
eagerness  and  fury  which  sue  had  shown  in  the  suit  me  was 
cairying  on  a^unst  her  son ;  describes  her  journey  &om  Larinum 
to  Kome,  with  a  train  of  attendants,  and  a  great  store  of  money, 
that  she  might  employ  every  method  for  circumventing  and 
oppressing  hun  in  this  trial ;  while,  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
journey,  3ie  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude  wherever  she 
lodged ;  she  was  shunned  ai^  avoided  by  all ;  her  company,  and 
ber  very  looks,  were  reckoned  contagious :  the  house  was  deemed 

cifco  omnes  simus  servi,  ut  liber  esse  pcMsimus.    Quid  est,  Q.  Niso,  eur  to  in  hoc  looo 
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polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a  woman.*  To 
this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  fiiir,  unspotted,  and 
respectable.  He  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  mamstrates  of 
Larinum  in  his  favour,  given  in  the  most  ample  and  honourable 
manner  by  a  public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  concourse 
of  the  most  noted  inhabitants,  who  were  now  present,  to  second 
every  thing  that  Cicero  could  say  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

''  Wherefore,  Juc^es,"  he  condudes,  '*  if  you  abominate  crimes, 
stop  the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman,  prevent  this  most  un* 
natural  mother  (rom  rejoicing  in  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love 
virtue  and  worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so 
many  years,  has  been  deposed  to  most  unjust  reproach  through 
the  calumnies  raised  agamst  him  by  Sassia,  Oppianicus,  and  all 
their  adherents.  Better  far  had  it  been  for  lum  to  have  ended 
his  days  at  once  by  the  poison  which  Oppianicus  had  prepared 
for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those  snares,  if  he  must  still  be 
oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  have  shown  to  be  so  unjust. 
But  in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency  and  your  equity,  that 
now,  on  a  ftdl  and  fair  hearing  of  his  cause,  you  will  restore  him 
to  his  honour;  you  will  restore  him  to  his  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  of  whose  real  and  high  estimation  of  him  you  have  seen 
such  strong  proofs ;  and  will  show,  by  your  decision,  that  thou^ 
faction  ana  calunmy  may  reign  for  a  while  in  popular  meetings 
and  harangues,  in  trial  and  judgment  regara  is  paid  to  the 
truth  only. 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  Oration  of  Cicero.  What 
I  have  principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  dispoation  and 
'method ;  his  arrangement  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of 
some  of  his  main  arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view 
•of  the  subject,  and  of  the  art  with  which  the  Orator  manages  it, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  original  Few  of  Cicero's  Orations 
^contain  a  greater  variety  of  &ct8  and  argumentations,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  analyze  it  fully.  But  for  this  reason  I 
-choose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  nmnrtging  at  the  Bar  a 
complex  and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 

*  "  Cum  tppropin(|ave  hujus  judicium  ei  nuotimittm  est,  confestim  hie  adTolavit.; 
-ne  aut  accusatoribus  diHgentia,  aut  pecunia  tastibus  deeaaet;  aut  ne  forte  mater  hoc  sibi 
optadtfimum  tpeetaeulnm  hujus  sordium  atque  luctus,  et  tanti  squaloris  amitteret  Jam 
Tero  quod  iter  Romam  hujua  midieria  faiase  ezistimatia !  Quod  ego  propter  vkimtatem 
Aquinatium  et  VeoairaDorum  ez  multia  comperi :  quoa  concursua  in  his  oopidis  1 
Quantos  et  virorum  et  mulierum  gemitus  esse  ftustost  Mulierum  quandam  LariBo, 
atc^ue  illam  usque  a  mari  supero  Romam  profidsci  cum  magno  comitatu  et  pecnma^  quo 
fiMilias  cireumvenire  judicio  eapitia,  atque  opprimere  filium  possit.  Nemo  erat  illonim, 
posne  dicam,  quin  ezpiandum  ilium  locum  esse  arbitraretur  quaeunque  ilia  iter  fteisBei ; 
nemo  quin  terram  ipsam  violari,  que  mate?  est  omnium,  yestigiis  oonaeelentiB  'P?^ 
putaret  Itaqne  nuuo  in  oppido  oonsistendi  ei  potestas  fuit :  nemo  ez  tot  "^  ^^*«— 
UTtntus  est  qui  aon  contagionem  aspeetfts  tagtnC* 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 

ELOQUENCE   OF   THE   PULPIT. 

Before  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a 
regular  Oration,  I  purposed  making  some  observations  on  the 
peculiar  strain,  the  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three 
great  kinds  of  Public  Speaking.  I  have  already  treated  of  the 
Eloquence  of  Popular  Assemblies,  and  of  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Bar.  The  subject  which  remains  for  this  Lecture  is,  the  strain 
and  spirit  of  that  Eloquence  which  is  suited  to  the  Pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, which  belong  to  this  field  of  Public  Speaking.  The 
Pulpit  has  plainly  several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
dignity  and  importance  of  its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged 
superior  to  any  other.  They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every 
one,  and  can  be  brought  home  to  every  man's  heart ;  and  such 
as  admit,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  lughest  embellishment  in 
describing,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  and  warmth  in  enforcing 
them.  The  Preacher  has  also  great  advantages  in  treating  his 
subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or  a  few  JudgeB,  but  to  a  large 
Assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  interruption.  He  is  obliged 
to  no  replies,  or  extemporaneous  efibrts.  He  chooses  his  theme 
at  leisure  ;  and  comes  to  the  public  with  all  the  assistance  which 
the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  him. 

But,  iq^ether  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar 
difficulties  that  attend  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  The 
Preacher,  it  is  true,  has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adver- 
sary ;  but  then  Debate  and  Contention  enliven  genius,  and 
procure  attention.  The  Pulpit  Orator  is,  perhaps,  m  too  quiet 
possession  of  his  field.  His  subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  them- 
selves, noble  and  important,  but  they  are  subjects  trite  and 
familiar.  They  have  for  ages  employed  so  many  speakers  and 
so  many  pens ;  the  public  ear  is  so  much  accustomed  to  them, 
that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power  of  genius  to  fix 
attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more  difficult,  than 
to  bestow  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  novelty.  No  sort  of 
composition  whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as  where  the  merit 
of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving  anv  information 
that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they  did  not  believe ; 
but  in  dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and  of  which  they  were 
before  convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may  most  forcibly  affect 
their  imagination  and  heart.*  It  is  to  be  considered  too,  that 
the  subject  of  the  Preacher  generally  confines  him  to  abstract 

*  What  I  btTe  said  on  this  subject,  coinddes  very  much  with  the  obsenrations  made 
hj  the  lamoos  M.  Bniyere,  in  his  Afctvrt  d§  Steele,  when  he  is  comparing  the  Eloquence 

A  A 
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?aalitie8y  to  yirtues  and  vices  ;  whereas,  that  of  other  popular 
Speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons ;  which  is  a  subject  that 
commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster  hold  of 
the  imagmation.  The  Preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make  you 
detest  the  crime.  The  Pleader's  to  make  you  detest  the  criminaL 
He  describes  a  living  person;  and  with  more  facility  ^uses 
your  indignation.  From  these  causes,  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
though  we  have  a  great  number  of  moderately  good  Preachers, 
we  have,  however,  so  few  that  are  singularly  eminent  We  are 
still  far  from  perfection  in  the  Art  of  Preaching ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  few  uiings  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.*  The 
object,  however,  is  noble,  and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of 
being  pursued  with  zeal. 

It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  some,  that  Preaching  is  no  proper 
subject  of  tne  Art  of  Eloquehce.  This  it  may  be  said,  belongs 
only  to  human  studies  and  inventions :  but  the  truths  of  religion, 
with  the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are 
set  forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful  This  objection 
would  have  weight,  if  Eloquence  were,  as  the  persons  who  make 
such  an  objection  commouiy  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and 
deceitful  art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility  only,  calcu- 
lated to  please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  I3ut  against  this  idea  of 
Eloquence  I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  Eloquence  is  the  art 
of  i)iacing  truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction 
and  pet^uasion.  This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the 
Gospel  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart  It  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were 

• 

6t  the  Pulpit  to  ibtt  of  the  Bar.  "  L'Eloquence  de  la  chaire,  en  oe  qui  y  entre  d'humain, 
et  dtt  talent  de  Torateur,  est  caeh^,  conuue  de  peu  de  personnes,  et  d'une  difficile 
execution.  II  &ot  marcher  par  des  cheroiDS  battus,  dire  ce  qui  a  6t€  dit,  et  oe  qui  Ton 
prevoit  que  voui  allez  dire :  les  matieres  sent  erandes,  mais  ua^es  et  triviales ;  lea 
principea  snri,  mais  dont  les  auditeurs  p^o^trent  ka  conclusions  d*une  settle  Tue  :  il  y 
entre  de  sujets  qui  sonl  sublimes,  mais  qui  peut  iraiter  le  sublime  T — Le  Pr^diealeur 
n'en  point  souteou  comme  I'avocat  par  des  faits  toujours  nouveauz,  par  de  differeos 
€rknemeaB,  par  des  avanlures  inouies ;  il  ne  s*exeroe  point  sur  les  questions  douteuses ; 
il  ne  fait  pomt  valoir  les  violentes  conjectures,  et  les  presomptions ;  tontes  chooes, 
neanmoins,  qui  ^levent  le  genie,  Ini  donnent  de  In  fbrce,  et  de  T^tendue,  et  qui  con- 
traignent  bien  moins  I'eloquence,  qu^eUes  ne  le  £zent,  et  le  dirigent.  II  doit,  an  oon- 
traire,  tirer  son^  discoun  d*une  source  commune,  et  a  tout  le  monde  puiser ;  et  B*iX 
s'^earte  de  oes  lieux  commune,  il  n'est  plus  populaire ;  il  est  abstrait  ou  d^damateur.** 
The  inference  which  he  draws  from  these  refleetions  is  very  jusfr— '*  Uest  pins  mat  de 
precher  que  de  plaider ;  mais  plus  difficile  de  bien  prficher  que  de  bien  plaida*."  Les 
Characteres,  on  Mceuri  de  ce  Siecle,  p.  601. 

*  What  I  say  here,  and  in  other  passagea.  of  our  being  far  from  perfection  in  the  Art 
of  Preaching,  and  of  there  being  few  who  are  singularly  eminent  in  it,  is  to  be  always 
understood  as  referring  to  an  idnl  view  of  the  perfection  of  this  art,  which  none,  per- 
haps, since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  reach.  But  in  that  degroe 
of  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the  great 
end  of  edification,  and  givea  a  just  title  to  high  repuUtion  and  esteem,  there  are  many 
who  hold  a  very  honourable  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  a  candid  jadge 
(Dr.  Campbell  on  Rhetoric,  B.  i.  a  10.),  who  observes,  that  considering  how  rare  the 
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it  needful^  as  assuredly  it  is  not,  to  reason  any  further  on  this 
head,  we  might  refer  to  the  Discourses  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime  and  persuasive  Elo- 
quence, adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions  of  men. 
An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is  to  have  a 
just,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end 
of  preaching.  For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who 
has  not  a  just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art.  The  end 
of  all  preaching  is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every 
Sermon  therefore,  should  be  a  persuasive  oration ;  not  but  that 
the  Preacher  is  to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to  reason  and  to  argue. 
All  persuasion,  as  I  showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  con- 
viction. The  understanding  must  always  be  applied  to  in  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  heart ; 
and  he  who  would  work  on  men's  passions,  or  influence  their 
practice,  without  first  giving  them  just  principles,  and  enlighten- 
ing their  minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere  declaimer.  He  may 
nose  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing  ardour ;  but  can 
produce  no  solid  or  lasting^effect.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  all  the  Preacher's  instructions  are  to  be  of  the 
practical  kind ;  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ultimate 
object.  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  ascends 
the  Pulpit.  It  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or 
to  inform  men  of  sometlung  which  they  never  heard  before ;  but 
it  is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  ^ve  them  at  once,  dear 
views,  and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.     The  Elo- 

?uence  of  the  Pulpit,  then  must  be  Popular  Eloquence. 
)ne  of  the  first  qualities  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular ;  not  in 
the  sense  of  accommodation  to  the  humours  and  prejudices  of 
the  people,  (which  tends  only  to  make  a  preacher  contemptible), 
but  in  tne  true  sense  of  the  word,  calculated  to  make  impression 
on  the  people ;  to  strike  and  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not 
therefore  to  assert,  that  the  abstract  and  philosophical  manner  of 
preaching,  however  it  may  have  sometimes  been  admired,  is 
formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and  deviates  widely  from  the  just 
plan  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.  B^tional,  indeed,  a  Preacher  ought 
always  to  be ;  he  must  give  his  audience  clear  ideas  on  every 
subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not  with  sound ;  but  to 
be  an  accurate  Beasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if  he  be  not  a  per- 
suasive speaker  also. 

Now  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  Sennon,  a  persuasive  ora- 
tion, one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  Preacher 
himself,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a 
preceding  Lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject 
can  any  man  be  truly  eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  *'  verse 
voces  ab  imo  pectore,"  who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his 
own  conviction,  and  his  own  feelings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my 
opinion  it  does  in  other  kinds  of  Public  Speaking,  it  certainly 
hdids  in  the  highest  degree  in  Preaching.    There,  it  is  of  the 
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,  utmost  consequence  that  the  Speaker  firmly  believe  both  the 
truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles  which  he  inculcates 
on  others ;  and  not  only  that  he  believe  them  speculatively,  but 
have   a  lively 'and  serious  feeling  of  them.     This  will  always 

five  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to  his  ex- 
ortations,  superior  in  its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  Elo- 
quence: and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will  seldom  be 
able  to  conceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety 
would  prove  the  most  effectual  guard  against  those  errors  which 
Preachers  are  apt  to  commit.  It  would  make  their  discourses 
solid,  cogent,  and  useful ;  it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and 
ostentatious  harangues,  which  have  no  other  aim  thau  merely  to 
make  a  parade  of  Speech,  or  amuse  an  audience ;  and  perhaps 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitch  of  habitual  piety  and  good- 
ness, which  the  perfection  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  would  require, 
and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  those  other  talents  which  are  requisite  for  excelling  in  the 
Pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very 
high  eminence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Eloquence  suited  to  the  Pul- 
pit, as  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  Public  Speaking, 
appear  to  me  to  be  these  two.  Gravity  and  Warmth.  The 
senous  nature  of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  Pulpit,  requires 
Gravity ;  their  importance  to  mankind  requires  Warmth.  It  is 
iar  from  being  either  easy  or  common  to  unite  these  characters 
of  Eloquence.  The  Grave,  when  it  is  predominant,  is  apt  to 
run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The  Warm,  when  it  wants 
gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light.  The  union  of  the 
two  must  be  studied  by  all  Preachers  as  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, both  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and  in 
their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  Warmth  united,  form 
that  character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call  Onetian ; 
the  affecting,  penetrating,  mteresting  manner,  flowing  from  a 
strong  sensibility  of  heart  in  the  Preacher  to  the  importance  of 
those  truths  which  he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they 
may  make  full  impression  on  the  hearts  of  his  Hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence, the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  Preacher,  is  a 
proper  choice  of  the  suojects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give 
rules  for  the  choice  of  subjects  for  Sermons,  belongs  to  the 
theological  more  than  the  rhetorical  chair ;  only  in  general,  they 
should  be  such  as  appear  to  the  Preacher  to  be  the  most  use- 
ful and  the  best  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
Audience.  No  man  can  be  called  eloquent,  who  speaks  to  an 
Assembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none  or  few  of  them 
comprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the  ignorant  give 
to  wnat  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and  common  pro- 
bity must  teach  every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and  true 
Eloquence  always  go  together;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reputed 
a  ffood  Preacher  who  is  not  aqknowle^ed  to  be  an  useful  one. 
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The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  different  parts  of 
a  Sermon^  the  Introduction,  Division,  argumentative  and  par 
thetic  parts,  I  reserve  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a 
Discourse  in  general ;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which 
respect  a  Sermon  as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall 
now  give,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  Unity  of 
a  Sermon.  Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  com* 
position ;  but  in  other  Discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction 
of  the  subject  are  not  left  to  the  Speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his 

f>wer  to  preserve  it  In  a  Sermon,  it  must  be  always  the 
reacher's  own  fault  if  he  transgress  it.  What  I  mean  by  Unity 
is,  that  there  should  be  some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole 
strain  of  the  Sermon  should  refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of 
different  subjects  strung  together,  but  one  subject  must  pre- 
dominate throughout.  This  rule  is  founded  on  what- we  all 
experience,  that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only  to  one  capital 
object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weaken  the  impres- 
sion. Now,  this  unity,  without  which  no  Sermon  can  either 
have  much  beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  require  that  there 
should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  Discourse,  or  that 
one  single  thought  only  should  be,  a^ain  and  again,  turned  up  to 
the  hearers  in  different  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so 
narrow  a  sense :  it  admits  of  some  variety ;  it  admits  of  under 
parts  and  appendages,  provided  always  that  so  much  Union  and 
Connection  be  preserved,  as  to  make  the  whole  concur  in  some  one 
impression  upon  the  mind.  I  may  emplov,  for  instance,  several 
different  arguments  to  enforce  the  love  of  God ;  I  may  also  in- 
quire, perhaps,  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue ;  still 
one  great  object  is  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  if,  because  my 
text  says,  "  He  that  loveth  God,  must  love  his  'brother  also," 
I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one  Discourse  arguments  for  the 
love  of  God  and  for  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  I  should  offend 
unpardonably  against  Unity,  and  leave  a  very  loose  and  confused 
impression  on  the  Hearers'  minds. 

In  the  second  place.  Sermons  are  always  the  more  striking, 
and  commonly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular 
the  subject  of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
what  I  was  just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  suUect  is 
capable  of  being  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  Unity, 
yet  that  Unity  can  never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one. 
The  impression  made  must  always  be  more  undeterminate ;  and 
the  instruction  conveyed,  will,  commonly  too,  be  less  direct  and 
convincing.  General  subjects,  indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of 
the  pleasures  of  religion,  are  often  chosen  by  young  Preachers, 
as  the  most  showy,  and  the  easiest  to  be  handled ;  and,  doubt- 
less, general  views  of  religion  are  not  to  be  neglected,  as  on 
several  occasions  they  have  great  propriety.  But  these  are  not 
the  subjects  most  favourable  for  producing  the  high  effects  of 
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preaching.  Thej  full  in  almost  unavoidably  with  the  beaten 
track  of  common-place  thought.  Attention  is  much  more  com- 
manded by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject,  some 
single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole 
force  of  Argument  and  Eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one 
grace  or  virtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice^  furnishes 
a  subject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision ;  but  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular  aspect, 
and  consider  it  as  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or  aifects  cer- 
tain situations  in  life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  interesting. 
The  execution  is,  I  admit,  more  difficult,  but  the  merit  and 
the  efiect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  sapr  all  that  can  be  said  upon 
a  subject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most  useful 
the  most  striking  and  persuasive  topics  which  the  text  suggests, 
and  rest  the  discourse  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to  their 
hearers,  it  might  be  requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on 
every  particuW,  lest  there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their  not 
affording  complete  information.  But  it  is  much  less  for  the 
sake  of  information  than  of  persuasion,  that  Discourses  are 
delivered  from  the  Pulpit ;  and  nothing  is  more  opposite  to  per- 
suasion, than  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  fulness.  There  are 
always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  suppose  to  be 
known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  only  slightly  touch*  If 
he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  suggests,  it  will  un- 
avoidably happen  th^t  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weaken  its  force. 

In  studying  a  Sermon,  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  the 
situation  of  a  serious  Hearer.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject 
addressed  to  himself:  let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would 
strike  him  most ;  what  ai^uments  would  be  most  likely  to  per- 
suade him ;  what  parts  of  it  would  dwell  most  upon  his  mind. 
Let  these  be  employed  as  his  principal  materials ;  and  in  these 
it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will  exert  itself  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  The  spinning  and  wire-drawing  mode,  which  is  not 
uncommon  among  Preachers,  enervates  the  noblest  truths.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  a  consequence  of  observing  the  rule  which  I  am 
now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached  upon  one  text 
than  IS  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  attended 
with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  that  arises  from 
introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  imder  every  text. 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  choose  that 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to 
dwell  no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the 
subject  in  that  view,  which  can  commonly  be  done  with  sufficient 
profoundness  and  distinctness,  in  one  or  a  few  discourses :  for  it 
is  a  very  false  notion  to  imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the 
most  profoundly,  or  go  the  &epest  into  a  subject,  who  dwell  on 
it  the  longest.      On  the  contrary,  that  tedious  circuit,  whidi 
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eome  are  ready  to  take  in  all  their  illustrationa,  is  very  frequently 
owing,  either  to  their  want  of  discernment  for  perceiving  what 
is  most  important  in  the  subject ;  or  to  their  want  of  abiuty  for 
placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

In  the  fourth  place.  Study  above  all  things  to  render  your 
instructions  interesting  to  the  Hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial 
and  mark  of  true  genius  for  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit:  for 
nothing  is  so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A 
dry  Sermon  can  never  be  a  good  one.  Jm  order  to  preach  in  an 
interesting  manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a 
Discourse ;  for  the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  for  affecting  his  audience ;  but  much  will 
also  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  Discourse.  Correct  lan- 
guage, and  elegant  description,  are  but  the  secondary  instruments 
of  preaching  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  great  secret  lies,  in 
bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  the  Hearers,  so 
as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the  Preacher  is  addressing  him 
in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him  avoid  all  intricate  reason- 
ings; avoid  expressing  himself  in  general  speculative  proposi- 
tions, or  laying  down  practical  trutibs  in  an  abstract  metaphy- 
sical manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  Discourse  ought  to  be 
carried  o-n  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  Audience;  not 
in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speaking  to  a 
multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  Application,  or 
what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doctrinal 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  Sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  dif- 
ferent ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate 
directions  and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  Hearers. 
Whenever  you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own 
character,  or  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  von  are  sure  of 
interesting  him.  No  study  is  more  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
than  the  study  of  human  life,  and  the  human  heart  To  be  able 
to  unfold  the  heart,  and  to  discover  a  man  to  himself,  in  a  light 
in  which  he  never  saw  his  own  character  before,  produces  a 
wonderful  effect.  As  long  as  the  Preacher  hovers  in  a  doud  of 
general  observations,  and  descends  not  to  trace  ih&  particular 
unes  and  features  of  manners,  the  Audience  cure  apt  to  think 
themselves  unconcerned  in  the  description.  It  is  the  striking 
accuracy  of  moral  characters,  that  ^ives  the  chief  power  and 
effect  to  a  Preacher's  Discourse.  I^nce,  examples  founded  on 
historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind  the 
Scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  com- 
mand high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing 
these  should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that 
disadvantage  to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of 
being  confined  to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons, 
and  place  the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  uie  most 
convincing  light     Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the 
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most  useful  Sermons  of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult 
in  composition,  are  such  as  are  whoUy  characteristical,  or  founded 
on  the  illustration  of  some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable 
piece  of  history,  in  the  sacred  writings ;  by  pursuing  which  one 
can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some  of  the  most  secret  windings  of 
man's  heart  Other  topics  of  preaching  have  been  much  beaten : 
but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  itself,  has  hitherto  been  little 
explored  by  the  composers  of  Sermons,  and  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly  usefiiL  Bishop 
Butler's  Sermon  on  the  character  of  Balaam^  ^nll  ^ve  an  idea  (U 
that  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place.  Let  me  add  a  caution  agiunst  taking 
the  model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  te 
have  the  vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will 
have  spent  themselves  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste 
of  poetical  preaching,  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the 
fashion  on  its  side ;  at  one  time  it  must  be  all  pathetic,  at  another 
time  all  argumentative,  according  as  some  celebrated  preacher 
has  set  the  example.  Each  of  these  modes,  in  the  extreme,  is 
very  faulty ;  and  he  who  conforms  himself  to  any  of  them,  will 
both  cramp  genius  and  corrupt  it.  It  is  the  universal  taste  of 
mankind,  which  is  subject  to  no  such  changing  modes,  that  alone 
is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority ;  and  this  will  never  give  its 
sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching,  but  what  is  founded  on  human 
nature,  connected  with  usefulness,  adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of 
a  Sermon,  as  a  serious  persuasive  Oration,  delivered  to  a  multi- 
tude, in  order  to  make  them  better  men.  Let  a  preacher  form 
himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in  his  eye,  and  he 
will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  success  at  last, 
than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste,  or  transient 
humour  of  his  Hearers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm,  and  will 
establish  themselves ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and  fluctu- 
ating. Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example ;  or 
become  a  servile  imitator  of  any  Preacher,  however  much 
admired.  From  various  examples,  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his 
improvement:  some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest;  but  the  servi- 
lity of  imitation  extin^ishes  all  genius,  or  rather  is  a  proof  of 
the  entire  want  of  genius. 

With  respect  to  Style,  that  which  the  Pulpit  requires,  must 
certainly,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses 
spoken  there  are  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of 
hearers,  plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All 
unusual,  swollen,  or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided ; 
especially  all  words  that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philoso- 
phical. Young  Preachers  are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of 
these ;  and  in  young  Composers  the  error  may  be  excusable ; 
but  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from 
their  not  havmg  yet  acquired  a  correct  Taste.  Dignity  of 
expression,  indeed,  the  Pulpit  requires  in  a  high  degree ;  nothing 
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that  18  mean  or  grovellmg^  no  low  or  vulgar  phrases,  ought  on 
any  account  to  be  admitted.  But  this  dignity  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  simplicity.  The  words  employed  may  be  all  plain 
words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use ;  and  yet  the  Style 
may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  lively 
and  animated  For  a  lively  and  animated  Style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  Pulpit.  The  earnestness  which  a  Preacher  ought 
to  feel,  and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subjects,  justify 
and  often  require  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only 
may  employ  metaphors  and  comparisons,  but,  on  proper  occasions, 
may  apostrophise  the  saint  or  the  sinner ;  may  personify  inani- 
mate objects,  break  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and,  in  general, 
has  the  command  of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  Speech.  But 
on  this  subject,  of  the  proper  use  and  management  of  figures,  I 
have  insisted  so  fully  in  former  Lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion 
now  to  give  particular  directions ;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to 
mind  that  most  capital  rule,  never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or 
a  pathetic  Style,  except  in  cases  where  the  subject  leads  to*them, 
and  where  the  Speaker  is  impelled  to  the  use  of  them  by  native 
UDaflTected  warmth. 

The  language  of  Sacred  Scripture,  properly  employed,  is  a 
great  ornament  to  Sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the 
way  of  quotation  or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from 
Scripture,  in  order  to  support  what  the  Preacher  inculcates, 
both  give  authority  to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse 
more  solemn  and  venerable.  Allusions  to  remarkable  passages, 
or  expressions  of  Scripture,  when  introduced  with  propriety, 
have  generally  a  pleasmg  effect.  They  afford  the  Preacher  a 
fund  of  metaphorical  expression,  which  no  other  composition 
enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary  and  enliven  his 
Style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  lulusions  be  natural 
and  easy ;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the  nature 
of  conceits.* 

In  a  Sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected 
smartness  and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Pulpit ;  and  give  to  a  Preacher  that  air 
of  foppishness,  which  he  ought,  above  all  things;  to  shun*     It  is 

*  Bishop  Sherlock,  when  showing  that  the  views  of  reason  have  been  enlarged,  and 
the  principW  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  by  the  discoveries  of  CbristiaBity.  attaeks 
unbelievers  for  the  abase  they  make  of  these  advantages,  in  the  following  manner: 
*'  What  a  return  do  we  make  for  those  blessings  we  have  received  1  How  disrespectfully 
do  we  treat  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  which  we  owe  that  clear  light  both  of  reason  and 
nature,  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endeavour  to  set  up  reason  and  nature  in  oppo« 
sHion  to  it  1  Ought  the  vntiier§d  hand,  which  Christ  has  restored  and  made  whole,  to 
be  lifted  up  against  him  1"  Vol.  1.  Disc.  I  This  allusion  to  a  noted  miracle  of  our 
Lord's  appears  to  me  happy  and  elegant.  Dr.  Seed  is  remarkably  fond  of  allusions  ta 
Scripture  Style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  such  as  are  too  fanciful  and  strained.  As 
when  he  says  (Serm.  iv.),  **  No  one  great  virtue  will  cowne  sinele ;  tbe  virtues  **  that  b§ 
herfellmc*  will  6ear  her  company  xc'Uh  Joy  and  gladneu :  "  alluding  to  a  passsse  in  the 
forty*fifili  Psalm,  which  relntes  to  the  virgins,  the  companions  of  the  king's  daughter. 
And  (Serni.  xiii.)  having  saiil  that  the  universities  have  justly  been  called  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  he  adds,  **  and  if  the  eyt$  of  the  nation  ht  nil,  tkt  whol§  hody  aniil  b§  fttU 
of  darkness," 
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rather  a  strong  expressive  Style,  than  a  sparkling  one,  that  is  to 
be  studied.  But  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  we  render 
Style  strong^  or  impressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of 
epithets.  This  is  a  great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great 
beauty  and  force.  But  if  we  introduce  them  into  every  Sen- 
tence, and  string  many  of  them  together  to  one  object,  in  place 
of  strengthening,  we  clog  and  enfeeble  Style ;  in  place  of  illus- 
trating the  image,  we  render  it  confused  and  indistinct  He 
that  tells  me  ^^of  this  perishi.ng,  mutable,  and  transitory  world;" 
by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give  me  so  strong  an  idea  of 
what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one  of  them  with  pro- 
priety. I  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never  to  have  what 
may  be  called  a  favourite  expression ;  for  it  shows  affectation, 
and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same 
Discourse.  The  repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  in- 
vention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  Ser- 
mons fully,  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study 
only  the  matter  and  thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  delivery  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  universal 
rule  can  here  be  given.  The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods 
must  be  left  to  the  Preachers,  according  to  their  different  genius. 
The  expressions  which  come  warm  and  glowing  from  the  mind, 
during  the  fervour  of  pronunciation,  will  often  have  a  superior 
grace  and  ener^,  to  those  which  are  studied  in  the  retirement 
of  the  closet  JBut  then,  this  fluency  and  power  of  expression 
cannot,  at  all  times,  be  depended  upon,  even  by  those  of  the 
readiest  genius;  and  by  many  can  at  no  time  be  commanded, 
when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  Audience.  It  is  proper 
therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching,  witn  wri- 
ting as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of  correct 
speaking,  nay,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  religious  subjects. 
I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  that  it  is  proper  not  only 
to  begin  thus  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry last,  in  the  practice  both  of  writing  and  committing  to 
memory.  Relaxation  in  this  particular  is  so  common,  and  so 
ready  to  grow  upon  most  Speakers  in  the  Pulpit,  that  there  is 
little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  the  extreme  of 
over-doing  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart 
All  that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of 
reading  Sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Elo- 
quence of  the  Pulpit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  practice 
prevails.  No  discourse,  which  is  designed  to  be  persuasive,  can 
nave  the  same  force  when  read,  as  when  spoken.  The  common 
people  all  feel  this,  and  their  prejudice  against  thb  practice  is 
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not  without  foundation  in  nature.  What  ie  gained  hereby  in 
point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal,  I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in 
point  of  persuasion  and  force.  They,  whose  memories  are  not 
able  to  retain  the  whole  of  a  Discourse,  might  aid  themselves 
considerably  by  short  notes  lying  before  them,  which  would  allow 
them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  the  freedom  and  ease  of 
one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  Sermons  proceed  upon 
very  different  ideas  of  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit ;  and  seem 
indeed  to  have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  Sermon  is,  for 
most  part,  a  warm  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one,  is  a 
piece  of  cool  instructive  reasoning.  The  French  Preachers  address 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions ;  the  Eng- 
lish, almost  solely  to  the  understanding.  It  is  the  union  of  these 
two  kinds  of  composition,  of  the  French  earnestness  and  warmth, 
with  the  English  accuracv  and  reason,  that  would  form,  according 
to  my  idea,  the  model  of  a  perfect  Sermon.  A  French  Sermon 
would  sound  in  our  ears  as  a  ;florid,  and  often,  as  an  enthusiastic, 
harangue.  The  censure,  which,  in  fact,  the  French  Critics  pass 
on  the  English  Preachers  is,  that  they  are  Philosophers  and 
L<^cians,  but  not  Orators.*  The  defects  of  most  of  the  French 
Sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode  that  prevails  among  them  of 
taking  their  texts  from  the  lesson  of  the  day,  the  connection  of  the 
text  with  the  subject  is  often  imnatural  and  forced ;  f  their 
ap{)lications  of  Scripture  are  fanciful  rather  than  instructive; 
their  method  is  stin  and  cramped,  by  their  practice  of  dividing 
their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two,  main  points ;  and 
their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather  of 
a  very  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of 
a  rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these 
defects,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  Sermons  are  formed  upon 
the  idea  of  a  persuasive  popular  Oration ;  and  therefore  I  am  of 
opinion,  they  may  be  read  with  benefit. 

Among  the  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most 
distinguished :  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too 
ostentatious  in  his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
two  most  eminent  are  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  among  the  French  Critics,  to  which  of  these  the 
preference  is  due,  and  each  of  them  haj9  his  partisans.  To  Bour- 
daloue, they  attribute  more  solidity  and  close  reasoning;  to 
Massillon,  a  more  pleasing  and  engaging  manner.     Bouraaloue 

*  "  Les  Sermons  sont,  suivant  notre  metbode,  de  vrais  di<3coure  oratoires ;  et  non  pas, 
corome  chez  les  Anglois,  des  discussions  metaphisiques  plus  convenablea  a  une  Academie, 

3u*aux  Assemblies  populaires  qui  se  forment  dans  nos  temples,  et  qu'il  s'agit  d'instruire 
es  devoirs  da  Cbr^tianisme,  d  encourager,  de  consoler,  d'edifier." 

Rhetorique  Fran9oi8e,  par  M.  Crevier,  torn,  i  p.  134. 

t  One  of  Messillon's  best  Sermons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  languor  with  which 
Cbaistiaiia  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  is  preached  from  Luke,  iv.  38.  "  And  kg 
•ftM  out  <ffth»  Synagogue,  and  tntertd  inio  Simou'i  hautt ;  and  SHmonU  wift'M  nutker  ««• 
iakm  iU  with  a  great  ftnr" 
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is  indeed  a  great  reasoner,  and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with  mnch 
zeal,  piety,  and  earnestness ;  bat  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  dis- 
agreeably full  of  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  and  he  wants 
imagination.  Massillon  has  more  grace,  more  sentiment,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius.  He  discovers  much 
knowledge  bo^  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  heart ;  he  is 
pathetic  and  persuasive;  and  upon  the  whole,  is  perhaps  the 
most  eloquent  writer  of  Sermons  which  modem  times  have 
produced.* 

*  In  order  to  give  to  ideft  of  that  kind  of  Eloquence  wbieh  is  employed  by  tbe 
French  Preachers,  I  shall  insert  a  postage  from  MassiUon,  wbieh,  in  the  £nqfclopedie 
(Article,  Eloquence),  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  Author  of  that  Article,  as  a 
chef-d*Geavre,  equal  to  anything  of  which  either  ancient  or  modem  times  can  boasL 
The  subject  of  the  Sermon  is,  the  small  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved,  llie 
Strain  ot  Uie  whole  discourse  is  extremely  serious  and  animated  ;  bat  when  the  Oraior 
came  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  ns,  that  the  whole  assembly  were 
moved  ;  that  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  started  up  from  their  seats,  and  that 
such  murmurs  of  surprise  and  aoclamatioos  arose  as  disconoerted  the  Speaker,  chough 
they  increased  Uie  eflect  of  his  Discourse. 

'*  Je  m'arrdie  a  vous,  mes  freres,  qui  6tes  icS  as8embl68  Je  ne  parle  phis  du  resle 
des  horomes ;  je  vous  regarde  comme  si  vous  6tiez  seuls  sur  la  terre :  et  voict  la  pena^e 

2tti  m'occupe  et  qui  m'6poavante.    Je  suppose  que  o*est  ici  votre  demiere  henre,  eft  la 
n  de  rnnivers ;  que  les  deux  vont  s*ouvnr  sur  vos  t^tes,  Jesus  Christ  parottre  dana  sa 
gloire  au  milieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  vous  n*y  6tes  assemble  que  pour  l^ttendre,  et 
comme  des  criminels  tremblants,  a  qui  Ton  va  prononoer,  ou  une  sentence  de  grace,  on 
un  arret  de  mort  etemelle :  ear  vous  aves  beau  vous  flatter ;  vous  mourrex  tek  qne  vooa 
^tes  aujourd'hui ;  tous  oes  desin  de  changement  qui  vous  amusent,  vous  amuaeront 
jusqu'au  lit  de  la  mort :  c*est  I'exp^rience  de  tous  les  siecles ;  tout  oe  que  vous  trouvem 
alors  eo  vous  de  nouveau,  sera  peut-dtre  un  compte  un  peu  plus  grand  que  oelui  que 
vous  auricz  aujourd'hui  a  rendre ;  et  *sur  ce  que  vous  seriez,  si  Ton  venoit  vous  jugcr 
dans  oe  moment,  vous  pouvez  presque  d^itler  de  ce  qui  vous  urrivera  au  sortir  de  la  via. 
"  Or,  je  vous  demaode,  et  je  vous  le  demande  frapp^  de  terreur,  ne  siparant  paa  en 
ce  point  mon  sort  du  vdtre,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  meme  disposition,  ou  je  souhaite  qoa 
vous  entriez  ;  je  vous  demande,  done :  Si  Jesus  Christ  paroissoit  dans  oe  temple,  an 
milieu  de  oette  assembl^e,  la  plus  auguste  de  I'univera,  pour  nous  juger,  pour  ftire  la 
terrible  discemement  des  boucs  et  des  brebis,  croyei-vous  que  le  plus  grand  nombre  de 
tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici,  fdt  plac£  a  la  drotte  ?     Croyez-vous  que  ks  choaes  du 
rooins  ftissent  6gales  1  croyez-vous  qu*il  s*y  trouvlit  seulement  dix  justes,  que  le  Se%near 
ne  put  trouver  autrefois  en  cinq  villcs  loutes  entieres  ?    Je  vous  le  demande ;  vous 
rigiiorez,  et  je  Tignore  moi-menie ;  vous  seul,  O  mon  Dieu  I  coonoissez  ceux  qui  vous 
appartiennent. — Mes  freres,  notre  perte  est  presque  assur6e,  et  nous  n*y  p«%nsons  paa. 
Quand  m^me  dans  cette  terrible  separation,  qui  se  fera  un  jour,  il  ne  devroit  y  avoir 
qu'un  seui  p^cbeur  de  cet  assembl6e  du  cdt6  des  r^prouv6s,  et  qu'une  voix  du  cid 
viendroit  uous  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  designer  ;  qui  de  oous  ne  craindroit 
d*dtre  le  malheureux?   qui  de  nous  ne  retomberoit  d^abord  sur  la  oonscienoe,  pour 
examiner  si  st-s  crimes  n'oot  pas  m^rit^  oe  chfttiment  T  oui  de  nous,  saisie  de  firayeur,  na 
demao  deroit  pas  a  Jesus  Christ,  comme  autrefois  les  apotrea  ;  Seigneur,  ne  seroit-oe  pas 
moi?    Sommes  nous  sages,  mes  chers  Auditeurs?  peut-etreque  parmi  tous  ceux  qui 
m'eutendent,  il  ne  se  trouvera  pas  dix  Justes ;  peut-6tre  s'en  trouvera-t-il  encore  moina. 
Quo  sats«je,  O  mon  Dieu  !  je  n'6se  regarder  d*un  Gail  fixe  lea  abtmes  de  vos  jugesaenia 
et  de  votre  justice  ;  peut  etre  ne  s'en  trovera-t-il  qu-un  seul ;  et  oa  danger  ne  voaa 
toucbe  point,  mon  clier  Auditeorl  et  vous  croyez  ^tre  ce  seul  heureux  dans  le  grand 
nombre  qui  p^rirat  vous  qui  avez  moins  sujet  de  le  croire  que  tout  autre  ;  vous  aur  qui 
seul  la  sentence  de  mort  devruit  comber.     Grand  Dieu  I  que  Ton  oonnof  t  pen  dans  la 
mon>le  lea  terreurs  de  votre  loi,  &c." — After  thu  awakening  and  alarming  exhortation, 
the  Orator  comes  with  propriety  to  this  practical  improvement :  **  Mais  que  ooodun 
des  ces  grondes  v^rit^s?   qu*il  faut  d^sesp^rer  de  son  salut  t  a  Dieu  ne  plaise;  il  n'y  a 
que  Timpie  qui  pour  se  calmer  sur  ses  o^rdres,  t&che  ici  de  conclure  en  secret  qoa 
tous  les  hommes  p^riront  oomme  lui :  oe  ne  doit  pas  6tre  la  le  fruit  de  ce  diaooors. 
MiiiA  de  vous  d^tromper  de  oette  erreur  si  universellc,  qu'on  peut  laire  oe  qne  toua  lea 
autres  font ;  et  que  I'usage  est  une  voie  sure  ;  mais  de  vous  convaincre  qne  ponr  an 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  ll.  the  Sermons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with 
scholastic  casuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic 
part ;  but  to  these  were  joined  very  warm  paretic  addresses  to 
the  consciences  of  the  Hearers,  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the 
Sermon.  Upon  the  Restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more 
correct  and  polished  form.  It  became  disencumbered  from  the 
pedantry  and  scholastic  divisions  of  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw 
out  also  their  warm  and  pathetic  addresses,  and  established  itself 
wholly  upon  the  model  of  cool  reasoning,  and  rational  instruction. 
As  the  Dissenters  from  the  Church  continued  to  preserve  some- 
what of  the  old  strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established 
Clergy  to  depart  the  farther  from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest 
and  passionate,  either  in  the  composition  or  delivery  of  Sermons, 
was  reckoned  enthusiastic  and  fanatical ;  and  hence  that  argu- 
mentative manner,  bordering  on  the  dry  and  unpersuasive,  which 
is  too  generally  the  character  of  English  Sermons.  Nothing  can 
be  more  correct  upon  that  model  l£an  many  of  them  are ;  but 
the  model  itself  on  which  they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  im- 
perfect one.  Dr.  Clark,  for  instance,  every  where  abounds  in 
good  sense,  and  the  most  clear  and  accurate  reasoning;  his  appli- 
cations of  Scripture  are  pertinent ;  his  Style  is  always  perspi- 
cuous, and  often  elegant ;  he  instructs  and  he  convinces ;  in  what 
then  is  he  deficient  ?  In  nothing,  except  in  the  power  of  inter- 
esting and  seizing  the  heart  He  shows  you  what  you  ought  to 
do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it :  he  treats  man  as 
if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect,  without  imagination  or 
passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free  and  warm, 
and  he  approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English  divines  to  the 
character  of  Popular  Speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this  dav,  one 
of  the  best  models  we  have  for  preaching.  We  must  not  indeed 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  Orator :  his  composition  is 
too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  too  flat, 
to  deser>'e  that  high  character :  but  there  is  in  some  of  his  Ser- 
mons so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all  there 
runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  sense  and 
sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  ad  eminent  a 
Preacher  as  England  has  produced. 

In  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of 
his  invention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  his 
conceptions,  than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in 
composition.  We  see  a  genius  far  surpassing^  the  common, 
peculiar  indeed  almost  to  himself;  but  that  genius  often  shoct-* 
ing  wild,  and  unchastised  by  any  discipline  or  study  of  Elo- 
quence. 

niaver  il  faut  ee  distingner  des  aotres  ;   itre  singulier,  vtvre  a  part  au  milieu  da  monde, 
et  oe  pas  lessembler  u  la  foule.*' — ^Scrmons  de  Massii.lon,  Vol.  IV. 
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I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great 
number  of  Writers  of  Sermons  which  this  and  the  former  age 
have  produced,  among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  the 
most  respectable  names.  We  find  in  their  composition  much 
that  deserves  praise ;  a  great  display  of  abilities  of  different 
kinds,  much  good  sense  and  piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound 
divinity,  and  useful  instruction ;  though,  in  general,  the  degree 
of  Eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  deserves  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  beautiful  Styl^ 
besides  having  the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent  strain 
of  writing,  in  some  of  his  Sennons,  than  is  commonly  met  with. 
Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  place  of  abstract  philosophical  essays, 
given  us  more  Sermons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones 
which  he  has  composed  upon  Self-deceit,  and  upon  the  character 
of  Balaam,  we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguished 
for  that  species  of  characteristical  Sermons  which  I  before  recom- 
mended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper 
to  be  read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  Church,  I  must 
caution  them  against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  trans- 
cribing large  passages  from  them  into  the  Sermons  they  com- 
pose. Such  as  once  indulge  themselves  in  this  practice,  will 
never  have  any  fund  of  their  own.  Infinitely  better  it  is, 
to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and  expressions  which 
have  occurred  to  themselves,  thou^  of  inferior  beauty,  than 
to  disfigure  their  compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill-sorted  or- 
naments, which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  hazard 
of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  Preacher  sits  down 
to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to 
consult  all  who  have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subject.  This 
if  he  consult  many,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confusion  into  his 
ideas ;  and,  if  he  consults  only  one,  will  often  warp  him  insen- 
sibly into  his  method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not.  But  let  him 
begin  with  pondering  the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts ;  let  him 
endeavour  to  fetch  materials  from  within ;  to  collect  and  arrange 
his  ideas;  and  form  some  sort  of  plan  to  himself;  which  it  is 
always  proper  to  put  down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  mav  inquire  now  others  have  treated  the  same  subject. 
By  this  means,  the  method,  and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the 
Sermon,  are  likely  to  be  his  own.  These  thoughts  he  may  im- 
prove by  comparing  them  with  the  track  of  sentiments  which 
others  have  pursued;  some  of  their  sense  he  may,  without 
blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition ;  retaining  always 
his  own  words  and  style.  Tliis  is  fair  assistance :  ail  beyond 
is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle,  with  which  we 
set  out  at  first,  be  forgotten,  to  Keep  close  in  view  t)ie  great 
end  for  which  a  Preacmer  mounts  the  Pulpit;  even  to  ' 
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good  dispositioiiB  into  his  hearers^  to  persuade  them  to  serve 
God,  and  to  become  better  men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on 
his  mind  when  he  is  composing,  and  it  will  diffuse  through 
his  compositions  that  spint  which  will  render  them  at  once 
esteemed  and  usefuL  The  most  useful  Preacher  is  always  the 
best,  and  will  not  fail  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embellish  truth 
only  with  a  view  to  gain  it  the  more  full  and  free  admission 
into  your  hearers'  minds;  and  your  ornaments  will,  in  that 
case,  be  simple,  masculine,  natural.  The  best  applause,  by 
far,  which  a  jPreacher  can  receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and 
deep  impressions  which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who 
hear  it.  The  finest  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a 
Preacher,  was  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  Father  Massillon,  whom  I  before  mentioned  with 
so  much  praise.  After  hearing  him  preach  at  Versailles,  he 
said  to  him  "  Father,  I  have  h^ard  many  great  Orators  in  this 
chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them ;  but  for  you, 
whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for 
I  see  more  of  my  own  cluuracter." 


LECTURE    XXX. 

critical  examinatiok  of  a  sermon  of  bishop 

atterbury's. 

The  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  observations  on  the  pecu- 
liar and  distinguishing  Characters  of  the  Eloquence  proper 
for  the  Pulpit.  But  as  rules  and  directions,  when  delivered  in 
the  abstract,  are  never  so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated 
by  particular  instances,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  benefit 
to  tnose  who  are  designed /or  the  Church,  that  I  should  analyse 
an  English  Sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of  it,  together  with 
the  manner.  For  this  purpose  I  have  chosen  Bishop  Atterbury 
as  my  example,  who  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our  most 
eloquent  writers  of  Sermous,  ana  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  last  Lecture.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished 
for  elegance  and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness 
of  thought.  His  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  neat  and  chaste ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most 
writers  of  Sermons.  In  his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational, 
but  pious  and  devotional,  which  is  a  great  excellency.  The 
Sermon  which  I  have  singled  out,  is  that  upon  Praise  and 
Thanksgiving,  the  first  Sermon  of  the  first  Volume,  which 
is  reckoned  one  of  his  best.  Li  examining  it,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  use  full  liberty,  and,  together  with  the  beauties. 
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point  out  any  defects  that  occur  to  me  in  the  matter^  as  well 
as  in  the  Style. 

Psalm  L  14.     Offering  unto  God  Tkanlisgivify. 

"  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of 
Hymns,  for  which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it 
by  the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that 
tne  true  price  of  duties  is  there  justly  stated:  men  are  called  off 
from  restmg  in  the  outward  show  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and 
ritual  observances ;  and  taught,  rather  to  practise  (that  which 
was  shadowed  out  by  these  rites,  and  to  which  they  are  designed 
to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and  virtue. 

"The  several  composers  of  these  Hymns  were  Prophets; 
persons,  whose  business  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events  for  the 
Denefit  of  the  Church  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  re- 
form also  what  was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men,  with  whom 
they  lived  and  conversed;  to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from 
idolatry,  and  false  worship;  to  rescue  the  law  from  corrupt 
glosses,  and  superstitious  abuses;  and  to  put  men  in  mind 
of  Twhat  they  are  so  willing  to  forget)  that  eternal  and  in- 
variable rule,  which  was  before  these  positive  duties,  would  con- 
tinue after  liiem,  and  was  to  be  observed,  even  then,  in  pre- 
ference to  them. 

''  The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office 
taking  up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  Psalms ;  this  hath  been 
one  reason,  amons  many  othei*s,  why  they  have  always  been 
so  highly  esteemed ;  because  we  are  from  hence  furnished  with 
a  proper  reply  to  the  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  un- 
believers, wno  look  upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds 
and  impostures,  on  tne  account  of  the  prejudices  they  have 
entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  the  whole  of  which 
they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  performances,  and  then 
easily  persuade  themselves,  that  God  could  never  be  the  Author 
of  such  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty  formality ;  nor 
delight  in  a  worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a  number  of  odd 
unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which  objection  of  theirs,  we 
should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could  prove 
(chiefly  out  of  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than 
bare  outside  and  show ;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  heart,  was  a  duty  then,  as  well  as  now.^ 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.  The  thought 
on  which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious;  that  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
part  of  religion ;  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated 
from  the  suspicion  of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries,, 
than  the  observance  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
law.  Such  views  of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed  ; 
and  deserve  to  be  insisted  on,  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preaching 
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conducive  to  the  great  purpose  of  promoting,  righteousness  and 
virtue.  The  Style,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  is  not  only  free  from 
faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  Introduction,  when  it  can  be  made 
to  turn  on  some  one  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated ; 
especially  if  that  thought  nas  a  close  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ing discoui^se,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any 
thmg  that  is  afterwards  to  be  introduced  in  a  more  proper  place. 
This  Introduction  of  Atterbury's  has  all  these  advantages.  The 
encomium  which  he  makes  on  the  strain  of  David's  I^salms  is 
not  such  as  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  dis- 
course, the  text  of  which  was  taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  the  Introduction  would  have  lost  much 
of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what  follows  how  naturally 
the  introductory  thought  connects  with  his  text,  and  how 
happily  it  ushers  it  in. 

''  One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  in  the  words  now 
before  us :  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  of  Asaphy  written  on 
purpose  tb  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external 
performances,  when  compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital 
duties.  To  enforce  which  doctrine,  God  himself  is  brought  in 
as  delivering  it.  JSeor,  O  my  people^  and  I  will  speak :  O  Israel, 
oTid  I  will  testify  against  thee:  lam  God,  even  thy  God.  The 
Preface  is  very  solemn,  and  therefore  what  it  ushers  in,  we  may 
be  sure  is  of  no  common  importance.  /  will  not  reprove  thee  for 
thy  sacrifices  or  thy  bumt-offerinffs,  to  have  been  continually  before 
me.  That  is,  I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy 
sacrifices  and  bumt-ofierings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the 
chief  things  I  required  of  thee.  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy 
house,  nor  he^oat  out  of  thy  folds ;  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to 
thee  for  my  own  sake,  because  I  needed  them ;  For  every  beast 
of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand'  hills.  Mine 
they  are,  and  were,  before  I  commanded  thee  to  ofier  them  to 
me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows.  If  I  were  hungry,  yet  would  I  not  tell 
thee;  for  the  world  is  mine  and  the  fulness  thereof  But  can  ye 
be  so  gross  and  senseless,  as  to  think  me  liable  to  hunger  and 
thirst r  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind  can  touch  me? 
Wm  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  9 — Thus 
doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  tRem,  after  the  most  graceful 
manner  of  the  Eastern  Poetry.  The  issue  of  which  is  a  plain 
and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of  the  text— • 
Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  Would  you  do  your  homage  the 
most  a^eeable  way  ?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable 
of  services?  offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.^ 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefnlly  the  text  of 
a  Sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  coniiexion 
between  them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  Apt  to 
become  dry  and  tedious,  especially  when  pursued  into  a  mmute 
commentary.     And  thererore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustration 
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from  the  context  is  necessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in 
cases  where  it  serves  to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  text,  I 
would  advise  that  it  be  always  treated  with  brevity. .  Sometimes 
it  may  be  even  wholly  omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely  as 
an  independent  proposition,  if  the  connexion  with  the  context 
be  obscure,  and  would  require  a  laborious  explanation.      In  the 

E resent  case,  the  illustration  from  the  context  is  singularly 
appy.  The  passage  of  the  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble 
and  spirited,  and  connected  in  such  a  manner  with  the  text,  as 
to  introduce  it  with  a  very  striking  emphasis.  On  the  language 
I  have  little  to  observe,  except  that  the  phrase,  one  great  instance 
of  this  proof f  is  a  clumsy  expression.  It  was  sufficient  to  have 
said  one  great  proof y  or  one  great  instance  of  this.  In  the  same 
sentence,  when  he  speaks  of  setting  out  the  weakness  and  worth- 
lessness  of  external  performances^  we  may  observe  that  the  word 
worthlessness,  as  it  is  now  commonly  used,  signifies  more  than 
the  deficiency  of  worth,  which  is  all  that  the  Author  means.     It 

fenerally  imports,  a  considerable  degree  of  badness  or  blame, 
t  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say,  the  imperfection^  or 
the  insignificanci/y  of  external  performances. 

"  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to 
raise  some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important 
duty  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be 
discoursed  of  at  this  time;  whether  we  consider,  either  the 
more  than  ordinary  coldness  that  appears  of  late  in  men's 
tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  anv  other)  part  of  a 
warm  and  affecting  devotion ;  the  great  occasion  of  setting  aside 
this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago ;  or  the  new 
instances  of  mercy  and  goodness,  which  God  hath  lately  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  us ;  answering  at  last  the  many  prayers 
and  fastingsy  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  long  for  the 
establishment  of  their  Majesties'  Throne,  and  for  the  success  of 
their  arms ;  and  giving  us  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty, 
with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  keep  hohdays^ 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable ;  no  particular 
beauty  or  neatness  of  expression ;  and  the  Sentence  which  it 
forms  is  long  and  tiresome. —  To  raise  some  thoughts  about  that 
very  excellent,  &c.,  is  rather  loose  and  awkward;  better — to 
recommend  that  very  excellent,  &c. ;  and  when  he  mentions  setting 
aside  a  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  one  would  imagine,  that 
setting  apart  would  have  been  more  proper,  as  to  «^  tiMe,  seems 
rather  to  suggest  a  different  idea. 

"  Qff^  ^^^  God  thanksgiving, — Which  that  we  may  do,  let 
us  inquire  first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of 
offering  Praise  and  Thanksgiving  unto  God;  and  then  how 
reasonable  it  is  that  we  shoula  comply  with  itl" 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent 
one  it  is,  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where 
particular  duties  are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then 
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to  recommend  or  enforce  them.  A  division  should  always  be 
simple  and  natural;  and  much  depends  on  the  proper  view 
which  it  gives  of  the  subject. 

"  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short ; 
for  who  is  there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but 
knows,  that  the  offering  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our 
having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  of  his  excellencies,  and  of  his 
benefits;  our  recollecting  them  with  humility  and  thankfulness 
of  heart ;  and  our  expressing  these  inward  affections  by  suitable 
outward  signs,  by  reverent  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by  songs 
and  hymns,  and  spiritual  ejaculations;  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately ;  either  in  the  customary  and  daily  service  of  the  Church, 
or  in  its  more  solemn  assemblies,  convened  upon  extraordinary 
occasions?     This  is  the  account  which  every  Christian  easily 
gives  himself  of  it ;  and  which  therefore  it  would  be  needless 
to  enlarge  upon.      I  shall  only  take  notice  upon  this  head,  that 
Praise  and   Thanksgiving  do,   in  strictness   of  speech,  signify 
things  somewhat  different.     Our  praise  properly  terminates  in 
God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections ;  and 
is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his 
several  attributes;  but   thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and 
imports  only  a  grateful   sense   and  acknowledgment  df  past 
mercies.      We  praise  God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind 
that  regard  either  us  or  other  men ;  for  his  very  vengeance,  and 
those  judgrnents  which  he  sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth  ; 
but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances  of  his 
goodness  alone ;  "and  for  such  only  of  these  as  we  ourselves  are 
someway  concerned  in.     This,  I  say,  is  what  the  two  words 
strictly  imply ;  but  since  the  language  of  Scripture  is  generally 
less  exact,  and  useth  either  of  them  often  to  express  the  other 
by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  in  what  follows,  thus  nicely 
always  to  distinguish  tnem." 

There  was  room  here  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of 
the  duty  than  the  Author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  par- 
ticular, this  was  the  place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which 
men  are  always  prone,  of  making  Thanksgiving  to  consist 
merely  in  outward  expressions ;  and  for  showing  them,  that  the 
essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward  feelings  of  the  heart. 
In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and  distinct  explica- 
tions of  religious  duties.  But,  as  our  Author  intended  only  one 
discourse  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal  ful- 
ness on  every  part  of  it ;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that 
part  on  which  indeed  it  is  most  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motives 
enforcing  the  duty.  For,  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than 
to  practise  duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to 
which  the  Speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  The 
account  given  in  this  head  of  the  nature  of  Praise  and  Thanks- 

E'ving,  though  short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the 
Dguage  is  smooth  and  elegant 

B  B  2 
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Now  the  great  recuonahleness  of  this  dut^  of  Pnuse  or  Thanks- 
giyin^y  and  our  several  obUgatUms  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either 
consider  it  absolutely  i^  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures ;  or 
compare  it  with  other  duties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  among 
them ;  or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  advantagesy  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer 
of  it** 

The  Author  here  enters  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject, 
the  reasonableness  of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments 
for  proving  it.  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves 
proper  and  weighty  considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled 
eacn  of  them  to  advantage,  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  think  that  he  has  omitted  one  very  material  part 
of  the  argument,  which  was  to  have  shown  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  various  subjects  of  Thanksgiving 
afforded  us  bv  the  divine  goodness.  This  would  have  1^  him 
to  review  the  chief  benefits  of  Creation,  Proyidence,  and 
Redemption :  and  certainly,  they  are  these  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  argument  for  Thanksgiving.  The 
heart  must  first  be  affected  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  divine 
benefits,  before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  you  would 
persuade  me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  must  not 
employ  such  considerations  merely  as  those  upon  which  the 
Author  here  rests,  taken  from  gratitude's  being  the  law  of  my 
nature,  or  bearing  a  high  rank  among  moral  duties,  or  being 
attended  with  peculiar  advantages.  These  are  considerations 
but  of  a  secondarv  nature.  You  must  begin  with  setting  before 
me  all  that  my  finend  has  done  for  me,  if  you  mean  to  touch  my 
heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude.  The  case  is 
perfectiy  similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks  to  Grod ; 
and,  therefore,  in  giving  a. full  view  of  the  subject,  the  blessings 
conferred  on  us  by  divine  goodness  should  have  been  taken  into 
the  argument. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  Author,  that  this 
would  have  led  him  into  too  wiae  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and 
into  a  field  also,  which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten,  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  divine  benefits.  He,  therefore,  seems  to  take  it  for 
f  ranted,  that  we  have  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these 
enefits.  ^  He  assumes  them  as  known  and  acknowledged ;  and 
setting  aside  what  may  be  called  the  pathetic  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  what  was  calculated  to  warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the 
reasoning  part  In  this  management,  I  cannot  altogether  blame 
him.  I  do  not  by  anv  means  say,  that  it  is  necessary  in  every 
discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  which  we 
treat.  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by  attempting  to  render  it 
too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  Preacner  may,  without 
reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject  to  which  his 
genius  at  the^  time  leads  him,  and  m&e  that  his  theme.  But 
when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essentia],  he 
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ought  to  give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part,  which  for  the  time  he 
lays  aside.  Something  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been 
proper  here.  Our  Author  might  have  begun  by  saying,  that 
the  reasonableness  of  this  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking 
being,  who  reflects  upon  the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid 
upon  us,  hj  creating  preserving,  and  redeeming  love ;  and  after 

*  taking  notice  that  the  field  which  these  open,  was  too  wide  for 
him  to  enter  upon  at  that  time,  have  proceeded  to  his  other 
heads.     Let  us  now  consider  these  separately. 

"  The  duty  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  considered  absolutely 
in  itself,  is,  1  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  We  had 
such  faculties  bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capa- 
ble of  satisfying  this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law ;  and  they 
never,  therefore,  work  more  naturally  and  freely,  than  when 
they  are  thus  employed. 

''  'Tis  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy, 
and  which  hath  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the 
wisest  men  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man 
was,  that  he  might  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  him. 
When  God  had  finished  this  goodly  frame  of  things  we  call  the 
worlds  and  put  tgether  the  several  parts  of  it,  according  to  his 
infinite  wisdom,  in  exact  number,  weight  and  measure,  there 
was  still  wanting  a  creature,  in  these  lower  regions,  that  could 
apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and  exquisite  contrivance  of  it ; 
that  from  contemplating  the  gift,  might  be  able  to  raise  itself  to 
the  great  Giver,  and  do  honour  to  all  his  attributes.  Every 
thing  indeed  that  God  made,,  did  in  some  sense,  glorify  its 
Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  man:  and  im- 
press of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  effect  worthy  of  that  first  cause 
from  whence  it  flowed ;  and  thus  might  the  Heavens  be  said,  at 
the  first  moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory y  and 
ih£  firmament  to  show  his  handy-work :  But  this  was  an  imperfect* 
and  defective  glory;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification  here 
below,  whilst  there  was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it. 
Man,  therefore,  was  formed  to  supply  this  want,  endowed  with 
powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  acknowledge  these  unlimited  per- 
fections ;  and  then  put  into  this  Temple  of  God,  this  lower 
world,  as  the  Priest  of  nature,  to  offer  up  the  incense  of  Thanks 
and  Praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  Creation. 

"  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times :  and  though 

it  be  not  demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge 
highly  reasonable,  if  we  do  but  allow,  that  man  was  made  for 
some  end  or  other ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that 
end.  For,  then,  let  us  search  and  enquire  never  so  much,  we 
shall  find  no  other  account  of  him  that  we  can  rest  upon  so  well. 
If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely  for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ; 
this  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  was  made  for  no  determinate 
end,  or  for  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  discern.    If  we  say,  that 
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he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wisdom^  and  power^  and 
ffoodnesfl  of  Grod ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the  reason  of  his  being 
in  general ;  for  'tis  the  common  reason  of  the  being  of  every 
thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account,  why  he  was  made  suck 
a  being  as  he  is,  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  being.  The 
particular  reason  of  this  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn  from  the 
praise  ar.d  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God  from 
him,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him." 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's 
being  the  Priest  of  Nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calcu- 
lated chiefly  for  this  end,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of 
the  mute  part  of  the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  well 
illustrated.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  among  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers;  and  it  is  not  the  worse  on  that  account,  as  it 
thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  sentiment  of  the  human 
mind.  In  composing  a  Sermon,  however,  it  might  have  been 
better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  sort  of  collateral  argument, 
or  an  incidental  illustration,  than  to  have  displayed  it  with  so 
much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  of  the  arguments 
for  this  duty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  when  placed  in  this 
station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  Author  lays  upon  it. 
When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  existence,  we  can- 
not well  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was  to  form  a  being 
who  might  sing  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite 
benevolence,  the  Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that 
they  might  rise  to  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself, 
through  a  course  of  virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on 
which  our  Author  dwells,  however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose 
and  rhetorical,  to  be  a  principal  head  of  discourse. 

''  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature. 
And  it  will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider 
the  two  ruling  faculties  of  our  mind,  the  Understanding  and  the 
Will  apart,  in  both  which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  Under- 
standing, as  in  the  principle  of  Reason,  which  owns  and  acknow- 
ledges it ;  in  the  Will,  as  in  the  fountain  of  gratitude  and 
return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constrains  us  to  pay  it. 

**  Reason  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  dv  the  help  of 
which  we  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found 
therein.  It  cannot,  therefore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but 
apprehend  God  as  the  best  and  most  perfect  being;  it  must 
needs  see,  and  own,  and  admire  his  infinite  perfections.  And 
this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by  praise :  which,  therefore,  is  ex- 

Eressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  to  GW,  and  acknowledging 
im ;  by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due ;  and  as  far  as  this 
sense  of  the  word  reaches,  'tis  impossible  to  think  of  God  with- 
out praising  him :  for  it  depends  not  on  the  understanding,  how 
it  shall  apprehend  things,  any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye, 
how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it* 
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"  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the 
means  of  the  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude^ 
which  the  author  of  our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it.  There 
is  not  a  more  active  principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  surely  that  which  deserves  its  utmost  force,  and  should  set 
all  its  spring  a-work,  is  Grod ;  the  great  and  universal  Benefac- 
tois  from  whom  alone  we  received  whatever  we  either  have,  or 
are,  and  to  whom  we  can  possibly  repay  nothing  but  our  Praises, 
or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this  head,  and  according  to  the 
strict  import  of  the  word)  our  Thanks^ving.  fVho  hath  firtt 
given  to  Grod  (s^th  the  great  Apostle  in  his  usual  figure)  and^  it 
shaU  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  9  A  gift,  it  seems,  always 
requires  a  recompence :  nay,  but  of  kim,  and  through  him,  and  to 
hhn,  are  all  things :  of  him,  as  the  Author ;  through  him,  as  the 
Preserver,  and  Governor;  to  him,  as  the  end  and  perfection  of 
all  things  \  to  whom  therefore,  (as  it  follows,)  be  glory  for  ever, 
AmenT 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  Author 
places  his  argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something 
too  metaphysical  and  refined,  m  his  deducing,  in  this  manner, 
the  obligation  to  thanksgiving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Understanding  and  WiU.  Though  what  he  says  be  in  it- 
self just,  yet  the  argument  is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking. 
Aliments  in  Sermons,  especially  on  subjects  that  so  naturally 
and  easily  suggest  them,  should  w  palpable  and  popular ;  should 
not  be  brougnt  from  topics  that  appear  far  sought,  but  should 
directly  address  the  heart  and  feelings^  The  Preacher  ought 
never  to  depart  too  far  from  the  common  ways  of  thinking,  and 
expjressing  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  whole 
head  might  have  been  improved,  if  the  Author  had  taken  up 
more  obvious  ground ;  had  stated  Gratitude  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  principles  in  the  human  heart ;  had  illustrated  this,  by 
showing  how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  what 
general  consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  con- 
demning the  ungrateful ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to 
the  present  case,  had  placed  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  cor- 
ruption of  moral  sentiment  which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of 
thankful  emotions  towards  the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind. 
As  the  most  natural  method  of  giving  vent  to  gratefrd  senti- 
ments iia,  by  external  expressions  of  thanksgiving,  be  might  then 
have  answered  the  objection  that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expres- 
sion of  our  praise  being  insignificant  to  the  Almighty.  But,  by 
seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argument,  he  has  omitted  some 
of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  considerations,  and  which,  pro- 
perly displayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great  a  field  for  Icio- 
quence,  as  ihe  topics  which  he  has  chosen.     He  goes  on. 

"  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are 
able :  of  thanks,  if  we  are  not :  which  thanks,  therefore,  must 
rise  always  in  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and 
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the  receiver  incapable  of  making  any  other  sort  of  requitaL 
Now,  since  no  man  hath  benefited  God  at  any  time,  and  yet 
every  man,  in  each  moment  of  his  life,  is  continually  benefited 
by  him,  what  strong  obligations  must  we  needs  be  under  to 
thank  him  ?  'Tis  true,  our  thanks  are  really  as  insignificant  to 
him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be ;  in  themselves, 
indeed,  they  are  worthless ;  but  his  goodness  hath  put  a  value 
upon  them :  he  hath  declared,  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu  of  the 
vast  debt  we  owe ;  and  after  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to  dis- 
pute how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent,  or  to  pay 
them? 

**  It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature,  (siS  far  as  latitude  it- 
self is  so),  that  the  ^ood  things  we  receive  from  aboye  should 
be  sent  back  again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises ;  as  the  riven 
run  into  the  sea,  to  the  place,  (the  ocean  of  beneficence)  from 
whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  should  Ihey  return  agaxnJ* 

In  these  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the 
considerations  which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched 
them ;  whereas,  with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the 
main  body  of  his  argument. 

^'  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely;  we  are  now  to 
compare  it  with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among 
them.  And  here  we  shall  find,  that,  among  all  the.  acts  of 
religion  immediately  addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest 
and  most  excellent ;  as  it  must  needs  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid 
down  be  allowed,  that  the  end  of  man's  creation  was  to  praise 
and  glorify  God.  For  that  cannot  but  be  the  most  noble  and 
exceuent  act  of  any  being,  which  best  answers  the  end  and 
design  of  it  Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  as  confession  and 
prayer,  seem  not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for  man,  nor 
man  for  them.  They  imply  guilt  and  want,  with  which  the 
state  of  innocence  was  not  acquainted.  Had  man  continued  in 
that  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been 
paid  to  Heaven  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had 
been  left  for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  ffood  things 
of  life,  as  nature  directed,  and  praising  the  God  of  nature 
who  bestowed  them.  But  being  fallen  fix>m  innocence  and 
abundance ;  having  contracted  gmlt,  and  forfeited  his  right  to 
all  sorts  of  mercies ;  prayer  and  confession  became  necessary, 
for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to  restore  him  to  that  state 
wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  without  them.  These  are 
fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation;  before  which,  in 
paradise,  there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  after  which,  there 
shall  be  nothing  but  that  m  Heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at 
first,  and  will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance  of  this  duty ; 
and  herein,  therefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the  honour  of  our 
nature. 

^^  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle 
hath  given  the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  oop^ 
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and  every^  spiritual  gift.  Charity  never  fatlethy  saith  he ;  mean- 
ing that  it  is  not  a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life ;  but  will 
acQompany  us  also  into  the  next :  but  whether  there  be  prophecies, 
they  shall  fail:  whether  there  be  tongues,  theyshatt  cease:  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.  These  are  gifts  of  a 
temporary  advantage^  and  shall  all  pensh  in  the  using.  For  we 
know  in  part,  and  we  prophecy  in  part :  our  present  state  is  im- 
perfect, and  tiierefore,  what  belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must 
be  imperfect  too.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  The  argument  of  St. 
Paul,  we  see,  which  sets  charity  above  the  rest  of  Christian 
graces,  will  give  praise  also  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  parts 
of  Christian  worship;  and  we  may  conclude  our  reasoning, 
therefore,  as  he  dotn  his;  And  now  abideth  confession,  prayer, 
and  praise,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  praised 

The  Author  here  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument, 
the  high  rank  which  thanks^ving  holds,  when  compared  with 
other  duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence 
and  beauty.  His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of 
man  before  his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  his  worship  in  Heaven,  when  the  duties  which 
are  occasioned  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  no  place, 
is  solid  and  just;  his  illustration  of  it  is  very  happy ;  and  the 
style  extremely  flowing  and  sweet.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with 
any  piece  of  composition  in  Sermons,  that  has  more  merit 
than  this  head. 

''  It  is  so,  certiunly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this ;  parti- 
cularly, as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious 
service ;  such  as  hath  the  most  of  God,  And  the  least  of  our- 
selves in  it,  of  any  we  pay ;  and  theref<»«  approaches  the  nearest 
of  any  to  a  pure,  and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For 
though  a  good  action  doth  not  grow  immediately  worthless  by 
being  done  with  the  prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have 
strangely  imagined ;  yet  it  will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its 
being  done,  without  the  mixture  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of 
it  as  possible,  recommends  it  so  much  the  more,  and  raises  the 
price  of  it.  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?  was  an  objection 
of  Satan ;  which  implied  that  those  duties  were  most  valuable, 
where  our  own  interest  was  least  aimed  at :  and  God  seems,  by 
the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan,  to  try  experiments  upon 
Job,  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea.  Now,  our  requests  for 
future,  and  even  our  acknowledgments  for  past  mercies,  centre 
purely  in  ourselves;  our  own  interest  is  the  direct  aim  of 
them.  But  pnuse  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle, 
which  proposes  no  other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a 
creature  endowed  with  such  faculties  to  do  towards  the  most 
perfect  and  beneficent  of  beings ;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute 
of  honour  there,  where  the  voice  of  Reason  directs  us  to  pay  it. 
God  hath,  indeed,  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty ;  and  when  we 
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know  this,  we  cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty, 
but  have  some  regard  to  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  it 
However,  that  is  not  the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it 
the  first  motive  that  stirred  us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so,  we 
should  naturally  have  betaken  ourselves  to  Prayer,  and  breathed » 
out  our  desires  in  that  form  wherein  they  are  most  properly 
conveyed. 

"  In  short.  Praise  is  our  most  excellent  work,  a  work  com- 
mon to  the  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts 
us  up  into  communion  and  fellowship  with  Angels.  The 
matter  about  which  it  is  conversant,  is  always  the  perfec- 
tion of.  God's  nature;  and  the  act  itself,  is  the  perfection  of 
ours." 

Our  Author's  second  illustration  is  taken  from  praise  being 
the  most  disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly 
and  elegantlv;  though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather 
too  thin  ana  refined  for  enforcing  religious  duties:  as  crea- 
tures, such  as  we,  in  approaching  to  the  divine  presence,  can 
never  be  supposed  to  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  our  own 
wants  and  necessities ;  and  certainly  are  not  required  (as  the 
Author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of  such  regards.  The 
concluding  Sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant  and  happily  ex- 
pressed. 

'^  I  come  now  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  and  advantages^  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout 
performer.     And, 

'^  1.  It  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  our  devotions  :  it  proceeds 
always  from  a  lively  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes 
and  improves  what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  sing 
praises  unto  our  God  (says  one  whose  experience,  in  this  case, 
we  may  rely  upon),ybr  it  is  pkasant,  and  praise  is  comefy.  Pe- 
tition and  confession  are  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the 
guilty,  the  breathings  of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit :  Is  any  af- 
Jlicted  f  let  him  pray  ;  but,  Is  any  merry  f  let  him  sing  psalms* 
The  most  usual  and  natund  way  of  men's  expressing  the  mirth 
of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and  songs  are  the  very  language  of 
praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  which  they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner 
appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any  other  use  in  Religion.  In- 
deed, the  whole  composition  of  this  duty  is  such,  as  throughout 
speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  mind.  It  proceeds  from  Love^ 
and  from  Thankfulness;  from  Lovey  the  fountain  of  pleasure, 
the  passion  which  gives  every  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy,  its  relish 
and  agreeableness.  From  Thankfulness,  which  involves  in  it 
the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them  to  the 
mind,  and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its 
principle,  such  is  its  end  also ;  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to 
the  mmd,  by  doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which 
it  labours  under ;  by  delivering  it  of  those  thoughts  of  pnuse 
and   gratitude,  those   exultations   it  is   so  full  of;   and  which 
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would  grow  uneasy  and  troublesome  to  it,  if  they  were 
kept  in.  If  the  thankful  refrained^  it  would  be  pain  and 
grief  to  them;  but  then,  then  is  their  soul  satisfied  as  tcitk 
marrow  and  fatness^  when  their  mouth  praiseth  God  with  joyful 

Upsr 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the 
Author  uses,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advan^ 
tagesj  would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as  to 
point  outj  or  to  show.  The  first  subdivision  concerning  praise 
being  the  most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well 
expressed,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  seems  to  me  rather  defective. 
Much  more  might  have  been  said,  upon  the  pleasure  that 
accompanies  such  exalted  acts  of  devotion.  It  was  a  cold 
thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening  the  mind  of  a  debt. 
The  Author  should  have  insisted  more  upon  the  influence  of 
Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening,  soothing 
the  mind ;  lifting  it  above  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine  and 
eternal  objects.  He  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart;  the  relief  which  this  exercise 
procures  from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life;  the  en- 
couraging views  of  Providence  to  which  it  leads  our  atten- 
tion; and  the  trust  which  it  promotes  in  the  divine  mercy 
for  the  future,  by  the  commemoration  of  benefits  past.  In 
short,  this  was  the  place  for  his  pouring  out  a  greater  flow  of 
devotional  sentiments  than  what  we  here  find. 

"  2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  praise, 
that  it  enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  souls,  turning 
them  from  low  and  little  things,  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest 
object,  the  divine  nature,  ana  employing  them  in  the  discovery 
and  admiration  of  those  several  perfections  that  adorn  it.  We 
see  what  diflerence  there  is  between  man  and  man,  such  as  there 
is  hardly  greater  between  mto  and  beast :  and  this  proceeds 
chiefly  from  the  different  sphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in, 
and  Uie  different  objects  they  converse  with.  The  mind  is 
essentially  the  same  in  the  peasant  and  the  prince;  the  force  of 
it  naturally  equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and  the  philosopher ; 
only  the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  mean  affairs,  and  within 
narrower  bounds;  the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of 
weight  and  moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance 
between  them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the 
sun-beams  are  to  a  bud  or  flower;  they  open  and  unfold, 
as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it;  put  it  upon  exerting  and 
spreading  itself  every  way;  and  call  forth  all  those  powers 
that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  praise  and^  admiration 
of  God,  therefore,  brings  this  advantage  along  with  it,  that 
it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  improves 
them  to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable." 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it  might 
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appear  hypercriticaL  Some  of  the  expreasions,  however,  one 
would  think,  might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about 
the  effects  of  the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but 
not  correctly  expressed.  They  open  and  unfold,  ax  it  were,  the 
leaves  of  it  If  this  is  to  be  uterallj  applied  to  the  flower,  the 
phrase,  as  it  toere,  is  needless ;  if  it  is  to  oe  metaphoricallj  under- 
stood (which  appears  to  be  the  case),  the  kaves  of  the  mind,  is 
harsh  language ;  besides  that,  ptit  it  upon  exerting  itself  is  rather 
a  low  expression.  Nothing  is  more  nice,  than  to  manage  pro- 
perly such  similes  and  allusions,  so  as  to  preserve  them  jperfectly 
correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  image  bvely :  it 
might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way  as  this:  ''As  the 
sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  noble 
objects  have  a  like  effect  upon  the  mind :  they  expand  and  spread 
it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before  lay  hid  and  locked  up 
in  the  souL" 

''  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's 
honour,  and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  every  thing  that 
openly  profanes  it  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  can- 
not with  patience  hear  slighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises, 
which  we  are  constantlv  putting  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards 
procuring  and  promoting  the  divme  glory  in  e^Terj  other  in- 
stance; and  will  make  us  set  our  faces  against  ^  open  and 
avowed  impieties ;  which,  methinks,  should  be  considered  a  little 
by  such  as  would  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in  this  duty,  and 
yet  are  often  silent  under  the  foulest  dishonours  done  to  Religion, 
and  its  CTcat  Author :  for  tamely  to  hear  God's  name  and  worship 
vilified  by  others,  is  no  very  good  argument  that  we  have  been 
used  to  honour  and  reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves." 

The  thought  here  is  well-founded,  though  it  is  carelessly  and 
loosely  brought  out*  The  Sentence,  our  own  praises,  which  we 
are  constantly  putting  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  toward  procuring 
and  promoting  the  divine  glory  in  every  other  instance,  is  both 
negligent  in  language,  and  ambiguous  in  meaning ;  for  our  own 
praises,  properly  signifies  the  praises  of  ourselves.  Much  better 
if  he  had  said,  ''  Those  devout  praises  which  we  constantly  offer 
up  to  the  Almighty,  will  naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance. 

"  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention 
to  God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weak- 
ness and  emptiness;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will 
abate,  and  we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  altogether  Kahter  to 
be  laid  in  the  balance  than  vanity ;  and  this  is  a  lesson  wnich,  to 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learn- 
ing. We  are  naturally  presumptuous  and  vain;  full  of  our- 
selves, and  regardless  of  every  thing  besides,  especially  when 
some  little  outward  privileges  distinguish  us  from  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  then,  'tis  odds,  but  we  look  into  ourselves  with  great 
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degrees  of  complacency^  and  are  wiser  (and  better  every  way)  in 
our  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.  Now^ 
nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  cure  of  this  vanity,  as  a 
due  attention  to  God's  excellencies  and  perfections.     By  com- 

!)aring  these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,  we  shall 
earn,  not  to  thmk  more  highly  qfoursehes  than  we  ought  to  think  of 
ourselveSyhut  to  think  soberly;  we  shall  find  more  satisfaction  in  look- 
ing upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  our  common  Creator, 
than  in  casting  our  eyes  downwards  with  scorn  upon  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  isetting  at  naught  any  p^  of  the  work  of  his 
hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  froA  real  and  infinite  Worth, 
will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  value 
ourselves  upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminence,  which  cus- 
tom or  opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given 
us  over  other  mfen." 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in 
el^ance  and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase,  Vu  odds  but  we  look 
into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,  is  much  too  low 
and  colloquial  for  a  Sermon ; — he  might  have  said,  we  are  likely, 
or  we  are  prone  to  look  into  ourselves. — Comparing  these  with 
those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  ourselves,  is  also  very  careless 
Style. — By  comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  we 
ascribe  to  ourselves,  we  shall  learn — would  haye  been  purer  and 
more  correct. 

'^5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  'tis  this; 
that  a  conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all 
false  and  mean  praise,  all  fulsome  and  servile  flatteries,  such  as 
are  in  use  among  men.  Praising,  as  'tis  commonly  managed,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good 
things  we  can  possiblv  say  of  him.  All  the  treasures  of  Oratory 
are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine  things  that  ever  were  said,  are 
heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  no  matter  whether  it  belongs 
to  him  or  not,  so  there  be  but  enough  on't  Which  is  one 
deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the  baseness  of  human 
nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice ;  to  right  or 
^wrong ;  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who  hath  a 
deep  sense  of  the  excellencies  of  God  upon  his  heart,  will  make 
a  God  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  just 
encomium,  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due, 
because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  liie  honour  of  Gt)d  will 
euffer  him  to  go  no  further.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed, 
a  neighbouring  prince  (which  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs 
fiattery  a  great  deal  more  than  ever  he  did)  would  have  wanted 
a  great  deal  of  that  incense  which  hath  been  offered  up  to  him 
by  his  adorers." 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the 
more  important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on 
this  subject ;  at  least,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  appli- 
cation which  the  Author  makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers 
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of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  thanks  which  he  offers  to  Grod^  for  the 
affairs  of  that  prince  being  in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed 
flattery  more  than  ever.  This  political  Satire  is  altogether  out 
of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the  subject. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  Author's 
arguments,  that  he  has  overlooked  some  topics,  respecting  the 
happy  consequences  of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance 
as  any  that  he  has  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  the  happy  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to 
strengthen  good  dispositions  in  the  heart ;  to  promote  love  to 
God,  and  imitation  of  those  perfections  which  we  adore ;  and  to 
infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal  into  the  whole  of  religion,  as 
the  service  of  our  benefactor.  These  are  consequences  which 
naturally  follow  from  the  proper  performance  of  this  duty ;  and 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted,  as  no  opportunity  should 
be  lost,  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  devotion  on  practical  re- 
ligion and  moral  virtue ;  and  pointing  out  the  necessary  connec- 
tion of  the  one  with  the  other.  For  certainly  the  great  end  of 
preaching  is,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  heart  and  conduct,  in 
which  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  Author,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion ;  for,  in  his 
general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so  he  is,  at 
the  same  time,  practical  and  moraL 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
18  elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  sub- 
ject are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful:  "Upon  these 
grounds  doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obli- 
gations that  bind  us  to  the  performance  of  it  'T  is  the  end  of 
our  being,  and  the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature ;  flowing 
from  the  two  great  fountains  of  human  action,  the  understand* 
ing  and  the  will,  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the 
most  excellent  part  of  our  religious  worship ;  enduring  to  eter^ 
nity,  after  the  rest  shall  be  done  away ;  and  paid,  even  now,  in 
the  frankest  manner,  with  the  least  regard  to  our  own  interest. 
It  recommends  itself  to  us  by  several  peculiar  properties  and 
advantages ;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure  in  it,  than  all  other  kinds 
of  devotion ;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the  several  powers  of  the 
mind ;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  Gt)d's  honour,  and 
a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  it  teaches  us  to  be 
humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us  from  base  and 
sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue  praises  upon 
others." 

After  this,  our  Author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of 
men,  the  Careless  and  Profane.  His  address  to  the  Careless  is 
beautiful  and  pathetic ;  that  to  the  Profane  is  not  so  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  is  liable  to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  appear 
to  ine  to  be,  on  several  occasions,  very  useful  parts  of  a  discourse. 
They  prev^ed  much  in  the  strain  of  preaching  before  the  Besto- 
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ration;  and^  perhaps,  since  that  period,  have  been  too  much 
neglected.  They  afford  an  opportunity  of  brinmng  home  to  the 
consciences  of  the  audience,  many  things,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  Sermon,  were,  perhaps,  delivered  in  the  abstracts 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Conclusion  of  the  Sermon,  which  is 
chiefly  employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  of  public  affairs 
at  that  time.  Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  I)iscourse  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  is  both  useful  and  beautiftil,  though  I  have 
ventured  to  point  out  some  defects  in  it.  Seldom  or  never,  can 
we  expect  to  meet  with  a  composition  of  any  kind,  which  is 
absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  parts :  and  when  we  take  into  ac- 
oouot  the  difficulties  which  I  i)efore  showed  to  attend  the  Elo- 
quence of  the  Pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps,  less  reason  to  look  for 
perfection  in  a  Sermon,  than  in  any  other  composition. 


LECTURE   XXXI. 

CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL   ITS  PARTS— INTRODUCTION 
— DIVISION — NARRATION  AND   EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  Lectures,  considered  what  is 
peculiar  to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  Public  Speaking, 
X'opular  Assemblies,  the  Bar,  and  the  Pulpit.  I  am  now  to 
treat  of  what  is  common  to  them  all ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  Dis- 
course or  Oration,  in  general.  The  previous  view  which  I  have 
given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit  and  character  of  different  kinds 
of  Public  Speaking,  was  necessary  for  the  proper  application  of 
the  rules  wmch  I  am  about  to  dehver ;  and  as  I  proceed,  I  shall 
farther  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules  may  have  a  par- 
ticular respect  to  the  Bar,  to  the  Pulpit,  or  to  Popular  Courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will 
most  commonly  begin  with  some  Introduction,  in  ord6r  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject, 
and  explain  the  facts  connected  with  it ;  he  will  employ  argu- 
ments for  establishing  his  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that 
of  his  antagonist :  he  may  perhaps,  if  there  be  room  for  it, 
endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of  his  Audience;  and  after 
liaving  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will  bring  bis  Discourse  to  a 
close,  by  some  Peroration  or  Conclusion.  This  being  the 
natural  train  of  Speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a  regular 
formal  Oration,  are  these  six ;  first,  the  Exordium  or  Introduc- 
tion; secondly,  the  State,  and  the  Division  of  the  Subject; 
thirdly.  Narration  or  Explication ;  fourthly,  the  Keasoninj?  or 
Arguments;  fifthly,  the  Pathetic  Part;  and  lastly^  the  Con- 
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elusion.  I  do  not  mean,  that  each  of  these  must  enter  into 
every  Public  Discourse,  or  that  they  must  enter  always  in  this 
order.  There  is  no  reason  for  being  so  formal  on  every  occasion ; 
nay,  it  would  of^n  be  a  fault,  and  would  render  a  Discourse 
pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be  many  excellent  Discourses  in 
public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  altogether  wanting ; 
where  the  Speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  Introduction,  but 
enters  directly  on  his  subject;  where  he  has  no  occasion  either 
to  divide  or  explain;  but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  Ora- 
tion ;  and  as  in  every  Discourse  whatever,  some  of  them  must 
be  found,*  it  is  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should 
treat  of  each  of  them  distinctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  Exordium  or  Introduction.  This 
is  manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  Public  Speaking. 
It  is  not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and 
suggested  by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel 
another ;  when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove, 
prudence  will  generally  direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to 
use  some  preparation ;  to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline 
the  persons,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably 
of  wnat  he  is  about  to  say ;  and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a  train 
of  thought,  as  will  forward  and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has 
in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  scope  of  an  Introduc- 
tion. Accordingly  Cicero  and  Quinctilian  mention  three  ends, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  it  should  be  subservient,  ^'Beddere 
auditores  benevolos,  attentos,  deciles." 

First,  To  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  hearers ;  to  render 
them  benevolent,  or  well-affected  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
subject  Topics  for  this  purpose  may,  in  Causes  at  the  Bar,  be 
sometimes  taken  from  the  particular  situation  of  the  Speaker 
himself,  or  of  his  client,  or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of 
his  antagonists  contrasted  with  his  own;  on  other  occasions, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  closely  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  hearers ;  and,  in  general^  from  the  modesty  and 
good  intention  with  which  the  Speaker  enters  upon  his  subject. 
The  second  end  of  an  Introduction,  is,  to  raise  the  attention  of 
the  hearers ;  which  may  be  effected,  by  giving  them  some  hints 
of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  subject ;  or  some 
favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  we 
are  to  treat  it ;  and  of  the  brevity  with  wnich  we  are  to  discourse. 
The  third  end  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  open  to  per- 
suasion ;  for  which  end  we  must  begin  with  studying  to  remove 
any  particular  prepossessions  they  mav  have  contracted  agiunst 
the  cause,  or  side  of  the  argument  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  Intro^ 
duction.  When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them; 
when  we  are  ahready  secure  of  the  good-will,  flie  attention,  and 
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the  docility  of  the  Audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  fonnal 
Introductions  may,  without  any  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And, 
indeed,  when  they  serve  for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation, 
they  had  for  the  most  part,  better  be  omitted ;  unless  as  far  as 
respect  to  the  Audience  makes  it  decent,  that  a  Speaker  should 
not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly,  but  by  a  short  Exordium 

frepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say.      Demosthenes's 
ntroductions  are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero's  arc  fuller 
and  more  artful 

The  ancient  Critics  distinguish  two  kinds  of  Introductions, 
which  they  call  **  Principium,"  and  "  Insinuatio."  "Princi- 
pium "  is,  where  the  Orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his 
aim  in  speaking.  "  Insinuatio  is,  where  a  larger  compass  must 
be  taken ;  and  where,  presuming  the  disposition  of  the  Audience 
to  be  much  against  the  Orator,  he  must  gradually  reconcile 
them  to  hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  discoyers  the  point  which 
he  has  in  view. 

Of  this  latter  sort  of  Introduction,  we  have  an  admirable 
instance  in  Cicero's  second  Oration  against  Bullus.  This 
Bullus  was  tribune  of  the  People,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian 
Law ;  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  create  a  Decemvirate,  or  ten 
Commissioners,  with  absolute  power  for  fiye  years  over  all  the 
lands  conquered  by  the  B^public,  in  order  to  divide  them 
among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had  often  been  proposed  by 
factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedily  received  by  the 
people.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he  had  newly  been 
made  Consul  by  their  interest;  and  his  first  attempt  is  to  make 
them  reject  this  law.  The  subject  was  extremely  delicate,  and 
required  much  art.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all  the 
favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  pre^rence  to 
the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power, 
and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interest.  He 
declares,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  Consul  of  the  People ; 
and  that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a 
popular  magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an 
ambiguous  word.  He  understood  it  to  import,  a  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  real  interest  of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their 
ease,  and  their  peace ;  but  by  some,  he  saw,  it  was  abused,  and 
made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish  an^  ambitious  designs.  In 
this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually  nearer  to  his  purpose 
of  attacking  the  proposal  of  RuUus,  but  still  with  great  manage- 
ment and  reserve.  jQe  protests,  that  he  is  far  from  being  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  Laws ;  he  gives  the  highest  praises  to  the 
Gracchi,  those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  assures  them, 
that  when  he  first  heard  of  Rullus's  Law,  he  had  resolved  to 
support  it,  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest;  but  that,  upon 
examining  it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  uiat 
was  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandise  a  few  men  at 
the  expense  of  the  public;  and  then  terminates  his  Exordium, 

c  c 
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with  telling  them,  tbat  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being 
of  this  opinion:  but  that  if  nis  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them, 
he  will  give  up  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  theirs.  In  all 
this,  there  was  great  art  His  Eloquence  produced  the  intended 
effect ;  and  the  people,  with  one  voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian 
Law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of 
an  Introduction,  I  proc^d  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper 
composition  of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a 
part  of  the  Discourse  which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is 
always  of  importance  to  begin  well;  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  at  first  setting  out ;  when  the  minds  of  the  hearers, 
vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  disposed  to  receive  any  impres- 
sion easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good  Introduction  is  often 
found  to  be  extremely  difficult  Few  parts  of  the  Discourse 
give  the  Composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with  m(Mre 
nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  That  the  Introduction  should  be  easy  and 
naturaL  The  subject  must  always  suggest  it.  It  must  appear 
as  Cicero  beautifully  expresses  it,  *^  EmoruiBse  penitus  ex  re  de 
qua  tum  agitur."*  It  is  too  common  a  fault  in  Introductions^ 
that  they  are  taken  from  some  common-place  topic,  which  has 
no  peculiar  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand;  by  which  means 
they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Dis- 
course. Of  this  kind  are  Sallust's  Introductions,  prefixed  to  his 
Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They  might  as  well  have 
been  Introductions  to  any  other  History,  or  to  any  other  Treatise 
whatever;  and,  therefore,  though  elegant  in  themselves,  they 
must  be  considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want  of  due 
connexion  with  it.  Cicero,  though  abundantly  correct  in  this 
particular  in  his  Orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  his  other  works.  It 
appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus  (L.  xvi.  6),  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  different 
Introductions  or  Prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that 
he  might  afterwards  publish.  In  consequence  of  ^s  strange 
method  of  composing  it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the  same 
Introduction  twice  without  remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two 
different  works.  Upon  Atticus  informing  him  of  this^  he 
acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  him  a  new  Introduction. 

In  order  to  render  Introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  good  rule  that  they  should  not  be  planned,  till  after 
one  has  meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  Dis- 
course. Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think  of 
some  proper  and  natural  Introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary 
course,  and  labouring  in  the  first  place  on  an  Introduction,  every 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  composition  will  often  find,  that  either 
he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some  common-place  topic,  or  that,  in- 

*  ''  Jo  have  •prnag  up,  of  iti  own  aocord,  fimn  tbe  .natter  whieh  is  under^coii* 
smentioa." 
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stead  of  the  Introduction  being  accommodated  to  the  Discourse, 
he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the  whole  Discourse  to  the  intro- 
duction which  he  had  previously  written.  Cicero  makes  this 
remark ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his  practice  was  not  always 
conformable  to  his  own  rule.  '^  Omnibus  rebus  consideratis, 
turn  denique  id  quod  primum  est  dicenduro,  postremum  soleo 
cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id  primum  invenire 
TOiui,  nullum  mihi  oocurrit,  nisi  aut  exile,  aut  nugatorium,  aut 
vulgore.'^  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and  put  in 
train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  the  Pre- 
face wiU  then  suggest  themselves  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  In  an  Introduction,  correctness  should  be 
carefully  studied  m  the  expression.  This  is  requisite,  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  more  disposed 
to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period ;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccu- 

Sied  with  the  subject  or  the  arguments ;  their  attention  is  wholly 
irected  to  the  Speaker's  style  and  manner.  Something  must 
be  done,  therefore,  to  prepossess  them  in  his  favour ;  though  for 
the  same  reasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided ;  for  it  will  be 
more  easily  detected  at  that  time  than  afterwards ;  and  will  dero- 
gate from  persuasion  in  all  that  follows.  A  correct  plainness, 
and  elegant  simplicity,  is  the  proper  character  of  an  Introduc- 
tion; **ut  videamur,"  says  Quinctilian,  ''accurate  non  callidd 
dicere." 

In  the  third  place.  Modesty  is  another  character  which  it 
must  carry.  All  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable,  and 
prepossessing.  If  the  Orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arn^nce 
and  ostentation,  the  self-love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be 
presently  awakened,  and  wiU  foUow  him  with  a  very  enspicions 
eye  throughoat  all  his  progress.  His  modesty  should  discover 
itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the  beginning,  but  in  his 
whole  manner;  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks  of  respect 
and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses  them. 
Indeed  the  modesty  of  an  Introduction  should  never  betray  any 
thing  mean  or  abject.  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  Orator, 
that  together  with  modesty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he 
should  show  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  from  a  persuasion 
of  the  justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to 
speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  Introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not 
too  mucL     "  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fnmo  dare  lucem.''f 

*  "  When  1  have  planned  and  digested  aU  the  materials  of  my  Discourse,  it  is  my 
custom  to  think,  in  the  last  place,  uf  the  Introduction  with  which  I  am  to  begin.  For 
if  at  anv  Uroe  1  have  endeavoured  to  invent  an  Introduction  finit,  nothing  has  ever 
oecorred  to  me  for  that  purpose,  but  what  was  trifling,  nugatory,  and  vulgar." 

t  He  does  not  lavish  at  a  blaze  his  fire. 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  then  in  smoke  eipire  ; 
But  rises  firom  a  dond  of  smoke  to  light. 
And  pours  his  spedous  miracles  to  sighL 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  Francis. 

C   C   2 
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This  certainly  is  the  general  role  that  an  orator  should  not  pat 
forth  all  his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow 
upon  us,  as  his  Discourse  advances.     There  are  cases  however,  in 
wnich  it  is  allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  hjgh 
and  bold  tone ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend  some 
cause  which  has  been  run  down,  and  decried  by  the  Public 
Too  modest  a  beginning  might  be  then  like  a  confession  of  guUt 
By  the  boldness  and  strength  of  his  Exordium  he  must  en- 
deavour to  stem  the  tide  that  is  against  him,  and  to  remove  pre- 
judices, by  encountering  them  witnout  fear.     In  subjects,  too,  of 
a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  Sermons,  where  the  subject  is 
striking,  a  magnificent  Introduction  has  sometimes  a  good  effect, 
if  it  be  propeny  supported  in  the  sequeL     Thus  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  Sermon,  preached  on  tKe  30tb 
of  January,  the  Anniversary  of  what  is  called  King  Charles's 
Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner :  "  This  is  a  day  of 
trouble,   of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy;    distinguidied  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annds  of  our  nation,  by  the 
sufierings  of  an  excellent  Prince,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage 
of  his  rebellious  subjects;    and  by  his  fall,   derived  infamy, 
misery,  and  guilt  on  them,  and  their  sinful  posterity."    Bossuet, 
Flechier,  and  the  other  celebrated  French  Preachers,  veiy  often 
begin  their  Discourses  with  laboured  and  sublime  Introductions. 
These  raise  attention,  and  throw  a  lustre  on  the  subject :  but  let 
every  Speaker  be  much  on  his  guard  against  striking  a  higher 
note  at  the  beginning,  than  he  is  able  to  keep  up  in  his  progress. 
In  the  fourui  place.  An  Introduction  should  usually  be  carried 
on  in  the  calm  manner.     This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence 
and  passion.     Emotions  must  rise  as  the  Discourse  advances. 
The  minds  of  the  Hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before 
the  Speaker  can  venture  on  strong  and  passionate  sentiments. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  when  the  subject  is  such,  that 
the  very  mention  of  it  naturally  awakens  some  passionate  emo- 
tion ;  or  when  the  unexpected  presence  of  some  person  or  object, 
in  a  Popular  Assembly,  inflames  the   Speaker,  and  makes  him 
break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.     Either  of  these  will  justify 
what  is  called  the  Exordium  ab  abrupto.     Thus  the  appeanmce 
of  Catiline  in  the  Senate  renders  the  vehement  beginning  of 
Cicero's  first  Oration  against  him  very  natural  and  proper: 
^^  Quousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra  ?"*    And 
thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  his  text, ''  Blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  m  me,**  ventures  on  breaking 
forth  with  this  bold  Exordium :  ''  And  can  any  man  then  be 
offended  in  thee,  blessed  Jesus  ?"  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he 
continues  for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his 
subject.     But  such  Introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by 
very  few,  as  they  promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction 
through  the  rest  of  the  Discourse,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  the  Hearers. 
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At  the  same  time,  though  the  Introduction  is  not  the  place  in 
which  warm  emotions  are  uBuallj  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must 
take  notice,  that  it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are 
designed  to  be  raised  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Discourse. 
The  Orator  should,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  towards  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  to 
awaken  in  the  course  of  his  Speech.  According,  for  instance, 
as  it  is  compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his 
Discourse  is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his 
Introduction;  he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit 
which  he  means  to  inspire.  Much  of  the  Orator's  art  and 
ability  is  shown,  in  thus  striking  properly  at  the  commencement, 
the  key-note,  if  we  majr  so  express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  Oration. 

In  the  fifth  pkce,  It  is  a  rule  in  Introductions,  not  to  antici- 
pate any  material  part  of  the  subject.  When  topics,  or  argu- 
ments, which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at, 
and  in  part,  brought  forth  in  the  Introduction,  they  lose  the 
grace  of  novelty  upon  their  second  appearance.  The  impression 
mtended  to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its 
proper  place. 

Ln  the  last  place,  the  Introduction  ought  to  be  proportioned, 
both  in  length,  and  in  kind,  to  the  Discourse  that  is  to  follow : 
in  length,  as  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very 
^eat  portico  before  a  small  building;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no 
leaa  absurd  to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornaments,  the  portico  of 
a  plain  dwelling  house,  or  to  make  the  entrande  to  a  monument 
as  gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs,  that  every 
part  of  a  Discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and  spirit  of 
the  whole. 

These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  Introductions. 
They  are  adapted,  in  a  great  measure,  equally,  to  discourses  of 
all  lands.  In  Pleadings  at  the  Bar,  or  Speeches  in  Public  As- 
semblies, particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  any  In- 
troduction of  that  kind,  which  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold 
of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage.  To  this  inconvenience  all  those 
Introductions  are  exposed,  which  are  taken  from  general  and 
common-place  topics ;  and  it  never  fails  to  give  an  adversary  a 
considerable  triumph,  if  by  giving  a  small  turn  to  something  we 
had  said  in  our  Exordium,  he  can  appear  to  convert  to  his 
own  favour,  the  principles  with  which  we  had  set  out,  in  begin- 
ning our  attack  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  Replies,  Quinctilian 
maKcs  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of  notice  ;  that  In- 
troductions, drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said  in  the 
coarse  of  the  Debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace ;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible :  "  Multum  gratise 
exordio  est,  quod  ab  actione  diversee  partis  materiam  trahit ;  hoc 
ipso,  quod  non  compositum  domi,  sea  ibi  atque  e  re  natum :  et 
facilitate  famam  ingenii  auget ;  et  fade  simplicis,  sumptique  e 
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proximo  sennonifl,  fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo,  ut  etiamn  reli- 
qua  Bcripta  atque  elaborata  sint,  tamen  videatur  tota  extempo- 
nilis  oratioy  cujufi  initium  nihil  preparatum  habuiase,  manifestum 

In  Sermons,  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place ;  and 
indeed,  in  composing  Sermons,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than 
to  remove  an  appearance  of  stifihess  from  an  Introduction,  when 
a  formal  one  is  used.  The  French  Preachers,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  Introductions; 
but,  among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  always  so  success- 
fuL  When  long  Introductions  are  formed  upon  some  common- 
place topic,  as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or 
the  like,  they  never  fidl  of  being  tedious.  Variety  should  be 
studied  in  this  part  of  composition  as  much  as  possible ;  often  it 
may  be  proper  to  begin  without  any  Introduction  at  all,  unless, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  sentences.  Explanatory  Introductions  from 
the  context,  are  the  most  simple  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best 
that  can  be  used :  but  as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry, 
they  should  never  be  long.  A  Historical  Introduction,  has^ 
TOnerally,  a  happy  effect  to  rouse  attention;  when  one  can  lay 
hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  connected  with  the  Text  or 
the  Discourse,  and  by  a  proper  Illustration  of  it,  open  the  way 
to  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  Introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order, 
is  the  Proposition,  or  Enunciation  of  the  Subject;  concerning 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  possible,  and  exmressed  in  few  and  plain  worda^ 
without  the  least  affectation.  To  this  generally  succeeds  the 
Division,  or  the  laying  down  the  method  of  the  Discourse ;  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  observations.  I  do  not 
mean,  that  in  every  Discourse,  a  formal  Division  or  Distribution 
of  it  into  parts,  is  requisite.  There  are  many  occasions  of 
Public  Speaking  when  this  is  neither  requisite  nor  would  be 
proper;  when  the  Discourse,  perhaps,  is  to  be  short,  or  only  one 
point  is  to  be  treated  of;  or  when  the  Speaker  does  not  choose 
to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  to  follow,  or  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order  of  one 
kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  Discourse ;  that 
is,  every  thing  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before 
may  ffive  light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  ao 
compTished  by  means  of  a  concealed  method.  What  we  call 
Division  is,  when  the  method  is  propounded  in  form  to  the 
hearers. 

*  "  An  Introduction,  wh.ch  is  founded  upon  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  it 
extremely  gnoeful ;  for  jthis  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  meditated  at  home 
but  to  have  tak<;n  rm  from  the  business,  and  to  have  been  composed  on  the  spot.  J^eoca 
it  gives  to  the  Speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  invention,  and  adds  weight  likewise  to 
bis  Discourse,  as  artless  and  unlaboured  ;  insomuch,  that  though  all  the  rest  of  hb  Ora- 
tion should  be  studied  and  written,  yet  the  whole  Diacoune  has  the  appearance  of  being 
extemporary,  as  it  itf  evident  that  the  Introduction  to  it  was  unpremeditated." 
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The  Discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  Division  most  commonly 
takes  place,  is  a  Sermon;  and  a  question  has  been  moyed, 
whether  this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the 
best  method  of  preaching.  A  very  able  judge,  the  Ardibishop 
of  Cambray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  declares  strongly 
against  it.  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modem  invention;  that 
it  was  never  practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  and,  what 
is  certainly  true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when 
Metaphysics  began  to  be  introduced  infjo  preaching.  He  is 
of  opmion,  that  it  renders  a  Sermon  stiff;  that  it  oreaks  the 
unity  of  the  Discourse;  and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion 
of  one  part  with  another,  the  attention  of  the  hearers  would 
be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more  advantage- 
But,  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  can- 
not help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing 
a  Sermon  into  heads,  ought  not  to  oe  laid  aside.  Established 
practice  has  now  given  it  so  much  weight,  that,  were  there 
nothing  more  in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any 
Preacher  to  deviate  so  far  from  the  common  track.  But  the 
practice  itself  has  also,  in  my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its 
side.  If  formal  partitions  give  a  Sermon  less  of  the  oratorical 
appearance,  they  render  it,  however,  more  clear,  more  easily  ap- 

Erehended,  and,  of  course,  more  instructive  to  the  bulk  of 
earers,  which  is  always  the  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view. 
The  heads  of  a  Sermon  are  great  assistances  to  the  memory  and 
recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fix  his  attention. 
They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  discourse;  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting-places,  where 
he  can  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to  what  is 
to  follow.  They  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too,  that  they 
give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  before-hand,  when 
they  are  to  be  released  from  the  fatigue  of  attention,  and  there- 
by make  them  follow  the  Speaker  more  patiently:  "  Beficit  au- 
dientem,"  says  Quinctilian,  taking  notice  of  this  very  advantage 
of  Divisions  in  other  Discourses,  ^'  Beficit  audientemcerto  singu- 
lanim  partium  fine ;  non  aliter  qu&m  facientibus  iter,  multum 
detrahtmt  fatigationis  notata  spatia  inscriptis  lapidibus :  nam  et 
exhausti  labons  nosse  mensuram  voluptati  est ;  et  hortatur  ad 
reliqua  fortius  exequenda,  scire  quantum  supersit"*  With 
regard  to  breaking  the  Unity  of  a  Discourse,  I  cannot  be  of 
opmion  that  there  arises,  from  that  quarter,  any  argument 
against  the  method  I  am  defending.  If  the  Unity  be  broken,  it 
is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads,  or  topics  of  which  the  Speaker 
treats,  that  this  is  to  be  imputed ;  not  to  his  laying  them  down 
in  form.    On  the  contrary,  if  his  heads  be  well  chosen,  his  mark- 

*  "  The  condosion  of  each  head  is  a  relief  to  the  hearers  ;  just  at  upon  a  journey, 
the  mile-stones,  which  are  set  upon  the  road,  serve  to  diminish  the  traveller's  fatigue. 
For  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeing  our  labour  begin  to  lessen  ;  and,  by  calculating 
how  much  remains,  are  stirred  up  to  finish  our  task  more  cheerfully." 
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ing  them  out,  and  distmgaishing  them,  in  place  of  impwring  the 
Unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  conspicaous  and  comjuete; 
by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  DiBCOune  hang  upon  one 
another,  and  tend  to  one  point. 

^  In  a  Sermon,  or  in  a  Pleading,  or  any  Disconrse  where  Divi- 
sion is  proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are. 

First,  that  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided^ 
be  really  distinct  from  one  another ;  that  is,  that  no  one  include 
another.  It  were  a  veiy  absurd  Division,  for  instance,  if  one 
should  propose  to  treat  first,  of  the  advantages  of  Virtue,  and 
next,  of  those  of  Justice  or  Temperance;  because,  the  first 
head  evidently  comprehends  the  second,  as  a  Qenus  does  the 
Species;  which  method  of  proceeding  involves  the  subject  in 
indistinctness  and  disorder. 

Secondly,  In  Division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order 
of  nature ;  beginning  with  the  amplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest 
apprehended,  and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed ;  and  proceedii^ 
thence  to  those  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which 
suppose  them  to  be  known.  We  must  divide  the  subject  into 
those  parts  into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is  reserved; 
that  it  may  seem  to  split  itself,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn 
asunder:  "  Dividere,"  as  is  commonly  said,  "  non  frangere." 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  Division  ought  to  exhaust 
the  subject ;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  we 
exhibit  the  subject  by  pieces  and  comers  only,  without  givii^ 
any  such  plan  as  displays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed, 
should  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Avoia  all  circumlocution  here. 
Admit  not  a  single  word  but  what  is  necessary.  Precision  is  to 
be  studied,  above  aU  things,  in  laying  down  a  method.  It  Is  this 
which  chiefly  makes  a  Division  appear  neat  and  el^ant  r  when 
the  several  heads  are  propoundea  in  the  clearest,  most  expres- 
sive, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This 
never  fails  to  strike  the  hearers  agreeably ;  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  of  great  consequence  toward  middng  Ae  divisions  be  more 
easily  remembered. 

Fifthly,^  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.  To 
n)lit  a  subject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  Divisions  and 
Subdivisions  without  end,  has  alwavs  a  bad  e£Fect  in  speaking* 
It  may  be  proper  in  a  logical  treatise;  but  it  makes  an  Oration 
appear  hard  and  dry,  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  memory. 
In  a  Sermon,  there  may  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads, 
including  Subdivisions ;  seldom  should  there  be  more. 

In  a  Sermon,  or  in  a  Pleading  at  the  Bar,  few  things  are  of 
greater  consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  Division.  It 
should  be  studied  with  much  accuracy  ana  care ;  for  if  one 
take  a  wrong  method  at  first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  them  astray 
in  all  that  follows.  It  will  render  the  whole  Discourse  either 
perplexed  or  languid ;  and  though  the  hearers  may  not  be  able 
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to  tell^  where  Ae  fiiult  or  disorder  lies,  they  will  be  Bensible 
there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  themselves  little  af- 
fected by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  Sermons 
study  neatness  and  elegance  in  the  Division  of  their  subjects 
much  more  than  the  £nglish  do;  whose  distributions,  though 
sensible  and  just,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and  verbose.  Among 
the  French,  however,  too  much  quaintness  appears  in  their 
Divisions,  with  an  affectation  of  always  setting  out  either 
with  two^  or  with  three  general  heads  of  Discourse.  A  Divi- 
sion of  Massillon's  on  this  text,  '^  It  is  finished''  has  been 
much  extolled  by  the  French  Critics :  '*  This  imports,"  says 
the  Preacher,  *' consmnmation,  first,  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
Ood ;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  tihe  part  of  men ;  Surdly, 
of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ"  This  also  of  Bourdaloue's  has 
been  much  praised,  from  these  words,  *^  My  peace  I  dive  unto 
you:"  "Peace,"  says  he,  "first,  to  the  understanding,  by 
submission  to  faith;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to 
the  law." 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  Discourse,  which  I  mentioned, 
was  Narration  or  Explication.  I  put  these  two  together,  both 
because  they  fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because' they 
commonly  answer  the  same  purpose;  serving  to  illustrate  the 
cause,  or  the  subject  of  wmch  the  Orator  treats,  before  he 
proceeds  to  argue  either  on  one  side  or  other;  or  to  make  any 
attempt  for  interesting  the  passions  of  the  hearers. 

In  the  Pleadings  at  the  Bar,  Narration  is  often  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  Discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly 
attended  to.  Besides  its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to 
relate  with  grace  and  propriety,  there  is,  in  Narrations  at  the 
Bar,  a  peetmar  difficulty.  The  Pleader  must  saj  nothing  but 
what  is  true ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  avoid  saying  any- 
thing that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts  which  he  relates  are 
to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  his  future  reasoning.  To  recount 
them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  yet  to 
present  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to  his  cause ;  to 
place,  in  the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance  which  is  to 
nis  advantage,  and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make  against 
him^  demand  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He  must 
always  remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats 
his  own  purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quino- 
tilian  very  properly  directs,  "  Effu^enda  in  hac  prwcipui  parte, 
omnia  caliioitatis  suspicio ;  neque  enim  se  usquam  magis  custo- 
dit  judex,  qudmciim  narrat  orator;  nihil  turn  videatur  fictum; 
nihil  Bollicitum ;  omnia  potius  a  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta 
videantur."* 

*  "  In  this  put  of  Diflcourae,  the  Speaker  must  be  Terr  eereftil  to  ihim  evefj 
sppeannce  of  art  aod  canning.  For  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  Judge  is  more  upon 
b»  guard,  than  when  the  Pleader  is  relating  facts.  Let  nothing  then  seem  feigned ; 
nothing  anxiously  concealed.  Let  all  that  is  said)  appear  to  arise  from  the  caus« 
itself,  and  not  to  be  the  work  of  the  Orator." 
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To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  are 
the  qualities  which  Critics  chiefly  require  in  Narration ;  each  of 
which  carries,  sufficiently,  the  evidence  of  its  importance.  Dis- 
tinctness belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  Discourse,  but  is 
especially  requisite  in  Narration,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on 
all  that  follows.  A  fact,  or  a  single  circumstance,  left  in  obscu- 
rity, and  misapprehended  by  the  Judge,  may  destroy  the  effect 
of  ail  the  argument  and  reasoning  whidi  the  Speaker  employs. 
If  his  Narration  be  improbable,  the  Judge  will  not  re£:ard  it ; 
and  if  it  be  tedious  and  diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget 
it.  In  order  to  produce  distinctness,  besides  the  study  of  the 
general  rules  of  perspicuity  which  were  formerly  given.  Narra- 
tion requires  particular  attention  to  ascertain  clearly  the  namesy 
the  dates,  the  places,  and  every  other  material  circumstance  of 
the  facts  recounted.  In  order  to  be  probable  in  Narration,  it  is 
material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the  persons  of  whom  we 
speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded  from  such  mo- 
tives as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order  to  be 
as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  out 
ail  superfluous  circumstances ;  the  rejection  of  which  will  like- 
wise tend  to  make  our  Narration  more  forcible  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  Narration ;  and 
from  the  examples  in  his  Orations  much  may  be  learned.  The 
Narration,  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  Oration  pro  MUoney 
has  been  often  and  justly  admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that 
though  in  fact  Clodias  was  killed  by  Milo,  or  his  servants,  yet 
that  it  was  only  in  self-defence ;  and  that  the  design  had  been 
laid,  not  by  ISlilo  against  Clodius,  but  by  Clodias  against  Milo's 
life.  All  the  circumstances  for  rendering  this  probable  are 
painted  with  wonderful  art  In  relating  we  manner  of  Mile's 
setting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the  most  natural  description  of 
a  family  excursion  to  the  countir,  under  which  it  was  impossible 
tiiat  any  bloody  design  could  be  concealed.  ^<  He  remained," 
says  he,  '*in  the  Senate-house  that  day,  till  all  the  business  was 
over.  He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberately,  and 
waited  for  some,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready  for 
going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  set 
out  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in  Rome,  if 
he  had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.  By  and 
by,  Clodius  met  him  on  the  road,  on  horseback,  like  a  man  pre- 
pared for  action,  no  carriage,  nor  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  anj 
family  equipage  along  with  him ;  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  meditating  slaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a 
carriage  with  his  wife,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed 
with  baggage,  and  attended  b^  a  great  train  of  women  servants, 
and  boys."  He  goes  on,  describing  the  rencounter  that  followed; 
Clodius's  servants  attacking  those  of  Milo,  and  killing  the  driver 
of  his  carriage  ;  Milo  jumping  out,  throwing  ofi^  his  cloak,  and 
making  the   best  defence  he   could,  while   Clodius's  servants 
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endeavoured  to  surround  him;  and  then  concludes  his  Narration 
with  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.  He  does  not  say  in  plain 
words,  that  Milo's  servants  killed  Clodius,  but  that  ^'in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants,  without  the  orders,  without 
the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master,  did  what 
every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  a  like  con- 
jimcture,  to  have  done."  * 

In  Sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  Narration, 
Explication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  in  the  place 
of  Narration  at  the  Bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same 
tone ;  that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct ;  and  in  a 
Style  correct  and  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  ex- 
plain the  doctrine  of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  full  and 
perspicuous  account  of  the  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Discourse,  is  properly  the  didactic  part 
of  preaching ;  on  the  right  execution  of  wnich  much  depends  for 
all  that  comes  afterwards  in  the  way  of  persuasion.  The  great 
art  in  succeeding  in  it,  is,  to  meditate  profoundly  on  the  su^ect, 
so  ae  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  strong  point  of  view. 
Consider  what  light  other  passages  of  Scriptiu*e  throw  upon  it ; 
consider  whether  it  be  a  subject  nearly  related  to  some  other 
from  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  it:  consider  whether  it 
can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with,  or  opposing 
it  to,  some  other  thing:  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or  tracing 
effects ;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers ;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise,  circumstantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let  the 
preacher  be  persuaded,  that,  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustrations 
of  the  known  truths  of  religion,  it  may  both  display  great  merit 
in  the  way  of  composition,  and  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far 
more  valuable,  render  his  Discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and 
usefuL 

*  "  Milo,  cdm  in  Senatu  faisset  eo  die ;  quoad  Senatus,  dimissus  eat,  doroum  venit. 
Caloeos  et  vestiineDta  routavit ;  paulisper.  dum  se  uxor  (ut  fit)  com  pant,  commoratua 
eat;  deinde  profectua  eat,  id  temporia  cum  jam  Clodiua,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romam  ven- 
toraa  erat,  redire  potuisaet.  Obviam  fit  ei  Clodiua  expeditua,  in  equo,  nulla  rheda, 
nullia  impediroentia,  nuUis  GrsBcis  coroitibua,  ut  solebat ;  aine  uxore,  quod  nunquam 
fere.  Cum  hie  insidiator,  qui  iter  illud  ad  cedem  faciendam  appar&aset,  cum  uxore 
vefaereiur  in  rheda,  penulatua,  vulgi  magno  impedimento,  ae  muliebri  et  delicato  ancil- 
lamm  puerommqiie  comitatu.  Pit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fundnm  ejus,  bora  fere  undecima, 
aot  noa  multo  secua.  Statim  com  pi  urea  cum  teiis  in  bunc  faciunt  de  loco  snperiore  im- 
petum  :  adveni  rhedarium  occidunt ;  ciim  autem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecta  penula  desiluisset, 
seque  acri  animo  defenderet,  illi  qui  erant  cum  Clodio,  gladiis  educiis,  partim  recurrere 
ad  rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Milonem  adorirentur;  partim,  quod  hunc  jam  interfectom  puta- 
rent,  cvdere  incipiuntejus  servos  qui  post  erant ;  ex  quibus  qui  ammo  fideli  in  dominum 
et  pneaenti  fuerunt  partim  occisi  sunt ;  partim  cum  ad  rhedam  pugnare  viderunt,  qt 
domino  auocurrere  prohiberentur,  Milonemque  ocdflum  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  audirtnt, 
et  ita  esse  putarent,  feoernnt  id  servi  Milonia  ^dieam  eoim  non  derivandi  criminia  causa, 
sed  ut  factum  eat)  neque  imperante,  neoue  sciente,  neque  presente  domino,  quod  auoa 
quisque  servoa  in  tali  re  facere  voluiaeet. 
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CONDUCT   OF    A    DISCOURSE — ^THB    ABOUMENTATIVE    PAST — 
THE  PATHETIC  PAET — ^THE  PEBOBATION. 


In  treating  of  the  oonstituent  parts  of  a  r^tilar  Discourse  ot 
Oration,  I  have  ahreadj  oonsidei^  the  Introduction,  the  Divi- 
sion, and  the  Narration  or  Explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat 
of  the  argumentative  or  reasoning  part  of  a  Discourse.  In  what- 
ever pUce  or  on  whatever  subject  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt, 
is  of  the  greatest  coQsequence.  For  the  great  end  for  which 
men  speak  on  any  serious  occasion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers 
of  something  being  either  true,  or  right,  or^ood ;  and  by  means 
of  this  conviction,  to  influence  their  practice.  Reason  and  Argu- 
ment make  the  foundation,  as  I  hxve  often  inculciited,  of  all 
manly  and  pe]::9uasive  Eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Arguments,  three  things  are  requisite. 
First,  the  invention  of  them ;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them 
in  such  a  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  Invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
material,  and  the  OTound-work  of  the  rest.  But,  with  respect 
to  this,  I  am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  ^ve  any 
real  assistance.  Art  cannot  go  so  far,  as  to  supply  a  Speaker 
with  Arguments  on  every  cause,  and  every  subject ;  though  it 
may  be  of  considerable  use  in  assisting  him  to  arrange  and  ex- 
press those,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  discovered. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  reasons  that  are  most  proper 
to  convince  men,  and  another,  to  manage  these  reasons  with 
the  most  advantage.  The  latter  is  all  uiat  Rhetoric  can  pre- 
tend ta 

The  ancient  Rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  far- 
ther than  this.  They  attempted  to  form  Rhetoric  into  a  more 
complete  System ;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  Public 
Speakers  in  setting  off  their  Arguments  to  most  advantage ;  but 
to  supply  the  defect  of  their  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where 
to  fina  Arguments  on  every  subject  and  cause.  Hence  their 
doctrine  of  Topics,  or  '*  Loci  Communes,"  and  ^^  Sedes  Argu- 
mentorum,"  which  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  QuinctiBan.  These  Topics,  or  Loci,  were 
no  other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different 
subjects,  which  the  Orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to 
find  out  materials  for  his  Speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  Loci ;  some  Loci,  that  were  common  to  all  the  different 
kinds  of  Public  Speakings  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  each. 
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The  coaunon  or  general  Loci,  were  such  as  Genus  and  Species, 
Cause  and  Effect,  Antecedents  and  Consequents,  Likeness  and 
Contrariety,  Definition,  Circumstances  of  Time  and  Place ;  and  a 
great  many  more  of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  I'ublic  Speaking,  they  had  their  "  Loci  Personarum," 
and  ^'  Loci  Berum.  As  m  Demonstrative  Orations,  for  instance, 
the  heads  from  which  any  one  could  be  decried  or  praised ;  his 
birth,  his  country,  his  education,  his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his 
body,  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  the  fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  sta- 
tions he  had  filled,  &c ;  and  in  Deliberative  Orations,  the  Topics 
that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any  public  measure,  or 
dissuading  from  it;  such  as,  honesty,  justice,  facility,  profit, 
pleasure,  ^lory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortification  to  enemies, 
and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  Sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial 
System  of  Oratory ;  and  thev  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and 
fertility  in  the  contrivance  of  these  Loci.  Succeeding  Bhetori- 
cians,  dazzled  by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a 
system,  that  one  would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person 
might  mechanically  become  an  Orator,  without  any  gemus  at 
all.  They  gave  him  receipts  for  making  Speeches,  on  afi  manner 
of  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  though  this 
study  of  common  places  might  produce  very  showy  academical 
declamations,  it  could  never  produce  useful  discourses  on  real 
business.  The  Loci  indeed  supplied  a  most  exuberant  fecimdity 
of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim  but  to  talk  copiously  and 
plausibly,  by  consulting  them  on  every  subject,  and  laying  hold 
of  all  that  they  suggested,  might  discourse  without  end ;  and 
that  too,  though  he  had  none  but  the  most  superficial  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  But  such  discourse  could  be  no  other  than  trivial 
What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn  ^'ex  visceribus 
causas,"  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  profound 
meditation  on  it.  ^hey  who  womd  direct  students  of  Oratory  to 
any  other  sources  of  Argumentation,  only  delude  them ;  and  by 
attempting  to  render  Rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art,  they  render  it, 
in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childish  stuay. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Rhetorical  Loci,  or  Topics, 
I  think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge 
of  them  may  contribute  to  improve  Uieir  invention,  and  extend 
their  views,  they  must  consult  Aristotle  and  Quinctilian,  or  what 
Ciceiio  has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Inventioney 
his  Topicay  and  Second  Book  De  Oratore.  But  when  they  are 
to  prepare  a  Discourse,  by  which  they  propose  to  convince  a 
Judge,  or  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  upon  an  Assembly, 
I  would  advise  them  to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and  to 
think  closely  of  their  sulnect.  Demosthenes*  I  aare  sa;^,  con- 
sulted none  of  the  Loci,  when  he  was  inciting  the  Athenians  to 
take  arms  against  Philip ;  and  where  Cicero  nas  had  recourse  to 
them,  his  Orations  are  so  much  the  woxse  on  that  account 
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I  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the 
assistance  that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  inyen- 
tion,  but  with  respect  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  Arga- 
ments. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  used  by  Orators  in  the  conduct 
of  their  reasoning ;  the  terms  of  art  for  which  are,  the  Analytic, 
and  the  Synthetic  method.  The  Analjrtic  is,  when  the  Ontot 
conceals  his  intention  concerning  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he 
has  gradually  brought  his  hearers  to  the  designed  condusion. 
They  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  from  one  known  truth  to  another, 
till  the  conclusion  be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  chain  of  propositions.  As  for  instance,  when  one 
intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing 
that  every  thm^  which  we  see  in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning; 
that  whatever  has  had  a  beginning,  must  have  had  a  prior  cause; 
that  in  human  productions,  art  shown  in  the  effect,  necessarily 
infers  design  in  the  cause :  and  proceeds,  leading  you  on  from  one 
cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  supreme  first  cause,  from 
whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design  visible  in  his  works. 
This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic  method,  by  which  that 
philosopher  silenced  the  Sophists  of  his  age.  It  is  a  very  artful 
method  of  reasoning ;  may  be  carried  on  with  much  beauty,  and 
is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much  prejudiced 
against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be  led  to 
conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and 
not  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed  The 
mode  of  reasoning  most  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the 
train  of  Popular  Speaking,  is  what  is  called  the  Synthetic;  when 
•the  point  to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid  down,  and  one  Argument 
after  another  is  made  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully 
convinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to 
is,  among  the  various  Arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause, 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the 
most  solid ;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion. 
Every  Speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  bearer, 
and  thiuK  how  he  would  be  affected  by  those  reasons,  which  he 
purposes  to  employ  for  persuading  others.  For  he  must  not 
expect  to  impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  Speech.  They 
are  not  so  easily  imposed  on,  as  I^ublic  Speakers  are  sometimes 
apt  to  think.  Shrewdness  and  Srigacity  are  found  among  all 
ranks ;  and  the  Speaker  may  be  praised  for  his  fine  Discourse, 
while  yet  the  hearers  are  not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one 
thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  Arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that 
their  effect  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  right  arrange-' 
ment  of  them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one 
another,  but  give  mutual  aid ;   and  bear  with  the  fairest  and 
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fullest  direction  on  the  point  in  yiew.     Concerning  this,  the 
following  rales  may  be  taken : 

In  the  first  ^place.  Avoid  blending  Arguments  confusedly 
t<^ether9  that  are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  Arguments  what- 
ever are  directed  to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  things ;  that 
something  is  true ;  that  it  is  morally  right  or  fit ;  or  that  it  is 
profitable  and  good.  These  make  the  three  great  subjects  of 
discussion  among  mankind ;  Truth,  Duty,  and  Interest  But 
the  Arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of  them  are  generi- 
cally  distinct ;  and  he  who  blends  tiiem  all  under  one  Topic, 
which  he  calls  his  argument,  as,  in  Sermons  especially,  is  too 
often  done,  will  render  his  reason  indistinct  and  inelegant. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  Audience 
Benevolence,  or  the  Love  of  our  neighbour ;  and  that  I  take 
my  first  Argument  from  the  inward  satisfaction  which  a  bene- 
volent temper  affords ;  my  second,  from  the  obligation  which  the 
example  of  Christ  lays  upon  us  to  this  duty ;  and  my  third,  from 
its  tendency  to  procure  us  the  good-will  of  all  around  us; 
my  Arguments  are  good,  but  I  have  arranged  them  wrong ; 
for  my  first  and  third  Arguments  are  taken  from  consider- 
ations of  interest,  internal  peace,  and  external  advantages  ; 
and  between  these  I  have  introduced  one,  which  rests  wholly 
upon  duty.  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  Arguments, 
wnich  are  addressed  to  different  principles  in  human  nature, 
separate  and  distinct 

In  the  second  place.  With  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of 
strength  in  Arguments,  the  general  rule  is,  to  advance  in  the 
way  of  climax,  **  ut  augeatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratia"  This 
especially  is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  Speaker  has  a  clear 
cause,  and  is  confident  that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  then 
adventure  to  begin  with  feebler  Arguments ;  rising  gradually, 
and  not  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he 
can  trust  to  his  making  a  successful  impression  on  the  minds  of 
hearers,  prepared  by  wnat  has  gone  before.  But  this  rule  is  not 
to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he  distrusts  his  cause,  and  has 
but  one  material  argument  on  which  to  lay  the  stress,  putting 
less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is  often  proper  for  him 
to  place  this  material  Argument  in  the  front ;  to  pre-occupy  the 
hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at  first :  that,  having 
removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  favourable,  the  rest 
of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candour.  When 
it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  Arguments,  there  are  one  or 
two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  rest, 
and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  the 
middle,  as  a  station  less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning, 
or  the  end,  of  the  train  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place.  When  our  A^uments  are  strong  and  satis- 
factory, the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apart  from 
each  other,  the  better.    Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out 
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by  itself,  placed  in  its  fuU  light,  amplified  and  rested  upon. 
But  when  our  arguments  are  doubtful,  and  only  of  the  presump- 
tive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw  them  together  iuiA  crowd,  and  to 
run  them  into  one  another:  ^'ut  quae  sunt  natura  imbedlla,"  as 
Quinctilian  speaks,  ^'mutuo  auxilio  sustineantur;"  that  though 
infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutually  to  prop  each 
other.  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one  wno  was 
accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  was  heir.  Direct 
proof  was  wanting;  but,  ^^you  expected  a  succession,  and  a 
great  succession;  you  were  in  distressed  circumstances;  you 
were  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors ;  you  had  offended 
your  relation,  who  had  made  you  his  heir ;  you  knew  that  he 
was  just  then  intending  to  alter  his  will ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Each  of  these  particulars  by  itself,"  says  the  Author,  *'  is  incon- 
clusive ;  but  when  they  are  assembled  in  one  group,  they  have 
effect'* 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  Aigument,  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  example  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  Milo.  The 
Argument  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was 
candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days 
before  the  election.  He  as^  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo 
would  be  mad  enough,  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious 
assassination,  to  alienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people,  whose 
suffrages  he  was  so  anxiously  courtins?  This  Ajrgument,  the 
moment  it  is  suggested,  appears  to  have  considerable  weight. 
But  it  was  not  enough,  simply  to  surest  it ;  it  could  bear  to 
be  dwelt  upon,  and  broi^ht  mto  full  l^t  The  Orator,  there- 
fore, draws  a  just  and  striking  picture  of  that  solicitous  attentioa 
with  which  candidates,  at  such  a  season,  always  found  it  necessary 
to  cultivate  the  good  opiqion  of  the  people.  ^*  Quo  tempore," 
says  he,  ''(Scio  enim  quam  timida  sit  ambition  quantaque  et 
quam  sollicita,  cupiditas  consulati!^)  omnia,  non  modo  quas 
reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  qu»  obscure  cogitari  possunt, 
timemus.  Rumorem,  fiibulam  fictam  et  falsam,  perhorrescimus  ; 
ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tarn  tene* 
rum,  tarn  aut  fragile  aut  flexibile,  quam  voluntas  eiga  nos 
sensusque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candidar- 
torum,  sed  etiam  in  recte  factis  s»pe  fastidiunt"  From  all 
which  he  most  justly  concludes,  ^^Hunc  diem  igitur  Campi, 
speratum  atque  exoptatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis  mani- 
bus,  scelus  atque  facinus  pras  se  ferens,  ad  iUa  centuriarum 
auspicia  veniel^t?  Quam  hoc  in  illo  minimum  credibile?"* 
But  though  such  amplification  as  this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I 
must  add  a  caution. 

In  the  fourth  place,  against  extending  arguments  too  far,  and 

*  ^*  Well  do  I  know  to  whtt  length- ih6  timidity  goes  of  such  es  are  oondidftlM  lor 
public  offices,  and  how  many  anxious  cares  and  attentions,  a  oanTaas  for  the  Console 
ship  necessarily  carries  along  with  it^    On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of 
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multiplying  them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a 
cause  suspected,  than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multi- 
plicity of  Arguments  both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts 
from  the  weight  of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well  chosen 
Arguments  carry.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the  Ampli- 
fication of  Arguments,  a  diffuse  and  spreading  method,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustration,  is  always  enfeebling.  It 
takes  off  greatly  from  that  '^  vis  et  acumen,"  which  should  be 
the  distinguishing  character  of  the  Argumentative  Part  of  a 
Discourse.  When  a  Speaker  dwells  long  on  a  favourite  Argu- 
ment, and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  possible  light,  it  almost 
always  happens,  that,  fatigued  with  the  effort,  he  loses  the  spirit 
with  which  he  set  out,  and  concludes  with  feebleness  what  he 
began  with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  reasoning 
as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  Discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  Argu- 
ments, what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success,  is  to  express 
them  in  such  a  Style,  and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
shall  give  them  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the 
Reader  to  the  directions  I  have  given  in  treating  of  Style,  in 
former  Lectures ;  and  to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give 
concerning  Pronunciation  and  Delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next  to  another  essential  part  of  Dis- 
course which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the 
Pathetic ;  in  which,  if  any  where.  Eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts 
its  power.  I  shall  not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in 
combating  the  scruples  of  those  who  have  moved  a  question, 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  fairness  and  candour  in  a  Public 
Speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of  his  Audience  ?  This  is  a 
question  about  words  alone,  and  which  common  ^ense  easily 
determines.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in  matters  of  simple 
information  and  instruction,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
passions  have  no  concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move  them 
are  absurd.  Wherever  conviction  is  the  object,  it  is  the  under- 
standing alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.  It  is  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is 
true,  or  right,  or  just ;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case 
is  changed.  In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who 
seriously  means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to 
his  passions  more  or  less ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are 

what  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  what  others  may  think  of  us  in  secret. 
The  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  our  prejudice, 
alarms  and  disconcerts  us.  We  study  the  countenance,  and  the  looks  of  all  around  us. 
For  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail  and  uncertain,  as  the  public  favour.  Our  fellow- 
citizens  not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  vices  of  candidates,  but  even,  on  occasion 
of  meritorious  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  capricious  disgusts.  Is  there,  then,  the  least 
credibility  that  Miio,  after  having  so  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  important  and 
wished-for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  any  thoughts  of  presenting  himself  before 
the  august  Assembly  of  the  People,  as  a  murderer  and  assassin,  w  ith  hia  hands  imbrued 
in  blood  1" 
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the  great  springs  of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in 
treating  of  the  most  virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of 
him  to  whom  he  speaks;  and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his 
indignation  at  injustice,  or  his  pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity 
and  mdignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  Eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the 
same  sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  areu- 
mentatire  part,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  intoVmore  perfect 
system.  They  inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every 
passion ;  they  gave  a  definition  and  a  description  of  it ;  they 
treated  of  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  its  ooneoraitaiits ;  and 
thence  deduced  rules  for  working  upon  it.  Aristotle  in  par- 
ticular has,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Khetoric,  discussed  the  nature 
of  the  passions  with  much  profoundness  and  subtilty ;  and  what 
he  has  written  on  that  head,  may  be  read  with  no  small  profit, 
as  a  valuable  piece  of 'Moral  Philosophy;  but  whether  it  will 
have  any  effect  in  rendering  an  Orator  more  pathetic,  is  to  me 
doubtful  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any  philosophical  knowledge  of 
the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent  We  must  be  indented 
for  it  to  Nature,  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind ; 
and  one  may  be  a  most  thorourii  adept  m  all  the  speculative 
knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  ooncemii^  the  passions,  and 
remain  at  the  same  time  a  cold  and  dry  Speaker.  The  use  of 
rules  and  instructions  on  this  or  any  other  part  of  Oratory,  is 
not  to  supply  the  want  of  genius,  out  to  direct  it  where  it  ia 
found,  into  its  proper  channel ;  to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with 
most  advantage,  and  to  prevent  the  errors  and  extravagancies 
into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run.  On  the  head  of  the 
Pathetic,  the  following  directions  appear  to  me  to  be  usefuL 

The  first  is  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit 
the  Pathetic,  and  render  it  proper ;  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of 
the  Discourse  is  the  most  proper  for  attempting  it.  To  deter- 
mine these  points  belongs  to  good  sense ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
there  are  many  subjects  which  admit  not  the  Pathetic  at  all,  and 
that  even  in  those  that  are  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite 
the  passions  in  the  wrong  place,  may  expose  an  Orator  to 
ridicule.  All  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  l^at  if  we  expect 
any  emotion  whidi  we  raise  to  have  a  lasting  efieot,  we  must  be 
careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side,  in  the  first  place,  the  under- 
standing and  judgment.  The  hearers  must  be  convinced  that 
there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  their  entering  with 
warmth  into  the  cause.  They  must  be  able  to  justify  to  them- 
selves the  passion  which  they  feel;  and  remain  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  carried  away  'by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their 
minds  be  brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been 
heated  by  the  Orator's  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to 
speak,  they  will  resume  their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the 
emotion  which  he  has  raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence 
most  writers  assign  the  Pathetic  to  the  Peroration  or  Conclusion^ 
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as  its  natttral  place ;  and,  no  doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
this  is  the  impression  that  one  would  choose  to  make  last, 
leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warmed  with  the  subject,  after 
aigument  and  reasoning  had  produced  their  full  effect:  but 
wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise. 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  a  discourse 
in  form,  for  raising  any  passion ;  never  give  warning  that  you 
are  about  to  be  pathetic;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  to  follow  you  in  the  atteinpt.  This  almost 
never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to  passion.  li  puts  the  hearers 
immediately  on  their  guard,  and  disposes  them  for  criticising, 
much  more  than  for  being  moved.  The  indirect  method  of 
making  an  impression  is  likeljr  to  be  more  successful,  when  you 
seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable  to  emotion,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs,  and  then,  after  due  prepara- 
tion, throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present  such  glowing 
images,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are  aware.. 
This  can  often  be  done  more  happily,  in  a  few  sentences  inspired 
by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  Address. 

In  the  third  place,  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to 
be  moved,  and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not 
sufficiently  attended  to,  especially  by  Preachers,  who,  if  they 
have  a  head  in  their  Sermon  to  show  how  much  we  are  bound 
to  be  grateful  to  God,  or  to  be  compassionate  to  the  distrest,  are 
apt  to  imagine  this  to  be  a  pathetic  part  Now,  all  the  argu- 
ments you  produce  to  show  me,  why  it  is  my  duty,  why  it  is 
reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  should  be  moved  in  a  certain  way,  go 
no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare  me  for  entering  into  such 
an  emotion:  but  they  do  not  actually  excite  it  To  every 
emotion  '.r  passion,  Nature  has  adapted  a  set  of  corresponding 
objects ;  and  without  setting  these  before  the  mind,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  onitor  to  raise  that  emotion.  I  am  warmed 
with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not  when  a 
Speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  feel  them ;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for 
my  indifference  and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only 
to  my  reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and 
tenderness  of  my  friend ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress 
suffered  by  the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  my  heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude 
or  my  compassion  begins  to  flow.  The  foundation,  therefore, 
of  all  successive  execution  in  the  way  of  Pathetic  Oratory  is,  to 
paint  the  object  of  that  passion  which  we  wish  to  raise,  in  the 
most  natural  and  striking  manner ;  to  describe  it  with  such  cir- 
cumstances as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  minds  of  others. 
Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by  sensation ;  as  anger 
by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of  the  injurer. 
Next  to  the  iimuence  of  Sense,  is  that  of  Memory ;  and  next  to 
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Memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  Imagination.  Of  this  power, 
therefore,  the  Orator  must  avail  himself,  so  as  to  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  hearers  with  circumstances  which,  in  lustre 
and  steadiness,  resemble  those  of  Sensation  and  Kemembrance. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances 
suggested  by  real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no 
refinement  can  supply.  There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among 
the  passions. 

Ut  ridentibiu  arrident  sio  Benttbus  adflent, 
Hamuli  vultus. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  Speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words, 
liis  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner;,  which  exerts  a 
power  almost  irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on 
this  point,  though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  in- 
sist, as  I  have  often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts 
towards  becoming  Pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves, 
expose  us  to  certain  ridicule. 

Quinctilian,  who  discourses  upon  this  subject  with  much  good 
Bense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used, 
when  he  was  a  Public  Speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions 
which  he  wanted  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  im- 
agnation  what  he  calls  '^  Phantasiae,"  or  '^  Visiones,"  strong 
pictures  of  the  distress  or  indignities  which  they  had  suffered 
whose  cause  he  was  to  plead,  and  for  whom  he  was  to  interest 
his  hearers ;  dwelling  upon  these,  and  putting  himself  in  their 
situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  passion,  similar  to  that  which 
the  persons  themselves  had  felt.t  To  this  method  he  attributes 
all  the  success  he  ever  had  in  Public  Speaking ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  an  Orator's  sensi- 
bility, wiU  add  greatly  to  his  Pathetic  Powers. 

In  the  fifth  place,  It  is  necessarv  to  attend  to  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any 
one  expresses  himself  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a 
strong  passion ;  and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unaffected 
and  simple.     It  may  be  animated,  indeed,  with  bold  and  strong 

*  Quid  enim  aliud  est  csuub  ot  Ingentes,  in  reoenti  dolorcp  diflertinime  qacdun 
eidamare  videantur ;  et  ira  nonunquain  in  iodoctu  qnoque  eloaaentiani  lariat ;  quam 
quod  illis  inest  Tia  mentis,  et  ▼eritas  ipsa  Morum  t  quare  in  lit  que  veriiimilia  ean 
▼olumun,  timns  ipti  similes  eoram  qui  vera  paliuniur,  affectibasi  et  a  tali  animo 
proficiBcatur  oratio  qualem  £icere  judioem  volet.  Afficiamur  antequam  afRoere 
eonemur."    Quinct.  Lib.  6. 

f  V  Ut  hominem  occisnm  querar  ;  non  omnia  que  in  re  present!  accidisse  eredibile 
est,  in  oculis  babebo  ?  Non  percursor  ille  subitus  erumpet  1  non  expavescet  circum- 
▼entus  1  exclamabit,  vel  rogabiip  vel  fugiet  ?  non  ferientem,  non  ooncidentem  videbo  ? 
non  animo  sanguis,  kt  pallor,  et  gemitus,  extremus  denique  expirantis  hiatus,  instdec  T — 
Ubi  vero  miseratione  opus  erit,  nobis  ea  de  quibus  querimur  accidisse  credamos,  alqoe 
id  animo  nostro  persuadeamus.     Nos  illi  simus,  quos  gravia,  indigna,  tristia,  pa«oa 

Jueramur.      Nee  agamos  rem  quasi  alienam  ;  sed  a«umamu«  parumper  ilium  doforpno. 
u  dicemus,  qus  in  simili  nostro  casu  dicluri  essemus."    Lib.  6. 
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figures,  but  it  wOl  have  no  ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at 
leisure  to  follow  out  the  play  of  Imagination.  His  mind  being 
wholly  seized  by  one  object,  which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no 
other  aim,  but  to  represent  that  in  all  its  circumst  ances,  as  strongly 
as  he  feels  it.  This  must  be  the  Style  of  the  Orator  when  he 
would  be  Pathetic ;  and  this  will  be  his  Style,  if  he  speaks  from 
real  feeling ;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort  of  description  will 
then  succeed,  but  what  is  written  **  fervente  calamo.''  If  he 
stay  till  he  can  work  up  his  Style  and  polish  and  adorn  it,  he 
will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour ;  and  then  he  will  touch  the 
heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid ;  it  will  be 
the  language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feeL  We 
must  take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  paint- 
ing to  the  imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart  The  one 
may  be  done  coolly  and  at  leisure :  the  other  must  always  be 
rapid  and  ardent  In  the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be 
suffisred  to  appear  ;  in  the  latter,  no  efiect  can  follow,  unless  it 
seem  to  be  tne  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place.  Avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign 
nature  with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  Discourse.  Beware  of  all 
digressions,  which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course 
of  the  passion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice 
all  beauties,  however  bright  and  showy,  which  would  divert  the 
mind  from  the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse  the 
imagination,  rather  than  touch  the  heart  Hence  comparisons 
are  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the 
midst  of  passion.  Beware  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably ;  or 
at  least,  of  carrying  on  a  long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning, 
on  occasions  when  the  principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  emotions. 

In  the  last  place.  Never  attempt  prolonging  the  Pathetic  too 
much.  Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.*  Study 
the  proper  time  of  making  a  retreat ;  of  making  a  transition 
from  the  passionate  to  the  calm  tone ;  in  such  a  manner,  how- 
ever, as  to  descend  without  falling,  by  keeping  up  the  same 
Strain  of  Sentiment  that  was  carried  on  before,  though  now 
expressing  it  with  more  moderation.  Above  all  things,  beware 
of  straining  passion  too  far ;  of  attempting  to  raise  it  to  un- 
natural heights.  Preserve  always  a  aue  regard  to  what  the 
hearers  will  bear ;  and  remember,  that  he  who  stops  not  at  the 
proper  point ;  who  attempts  to  carry  them  farther  in  passion, 
than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his  whole  design.  By  en- 
deavouring to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  the  most  efiectual 
method  of  freezing  them  completely. 


*  "  Naoquam  debet  esse  longa  miseralio ;  nam  cum  veros  dolores  miti^t  tempus, 
ciduf  evenefcat,  necesae  est  ilia,  quam  dicendo  efBnximus,  imago :  in  qua,  st  moramur, 
lacr^mU  fatigaiur  auditor,  et  requieacit,  et  ab  illo  quern  ceperat  impetu,  in  rationem 
redit.  Non  patiamur  igitor  frigesoere  hoc  opus ;  et  affectum,  cum  ad  sumnium  per- 
dttzeiimaa,  relioquamui ;  nee  speremus  fore,  ut  aliena  mala  quisquam  diu  ploret." 

QuiHCT.  Lib.  6. 
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Having  giyen  these  rules  concerning  the  Pathetic,  I  shall 
give  one  example  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
several  of  them,  particularly  the  last.  It  shall  be  taken  firom 
his  last  Oration  against  Verres,  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty 
exercised  by  Verres,  when  Governor  of  Sicily,  against  one 
Gavins,  a  Koman  Citizen.  This  Gavius  had  made  Jiis  escape 
from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  Gt>vemor ; 
and  when  just  embarking  at  Messina,  thinking  himself  now 
safe,  had  uttered  some  threats  that  when  he  had  once  arrived  at 
Rome,  Verres  should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to  account 
for  having  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  Messina,  a  creature  of  Verres,  instantly  apprehends 
him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour 
of  Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner,  and  with  all  the  colours  which  were  proper,  in  order  to 
excite  against  him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the 
magistrate  of  Messina  for  his  dili^nce.  Filled  with  rage,  he 
comes  into  the  Forum ;  orders  Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the 
executioners  to  attend,  and  against  the  laws,  and  contrary 
to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  commands 
him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scoui^ed  publicly  in  a 
cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus :  **  Csedebatur  virgis, 
in  medio  foro  Messanse,  civis  Romanus,  Judices  T  every  word 
rises  above  another  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity ;  and 
**  Judices"  is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety: 
"  Csedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanae,  civis  Komanus, 
Judices  I  cum  interea,  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri, 
inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  hsec,  Civis 
Romanus  sum.  Hftc  se  commemoratione  civitatis,  omnia  ver- 
bera  depulsurum  a  corpore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  modo  hoc  non 
perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  deprecaretur,  sed  cum  imploraret  ssepius 
usurparetque  nomen  civis,  crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  et 
aerumnoso,  qui  nunquam  istam  potestatem  viderat,  comparabar 
tur.  O  nomen  dulce  libertatis  I  O  jus  eximium  nostraB  civi- 
tatis !  O  Lex  Porcia,  legesque  Semproniae ! — Huccine  omnia 
tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus,  in  provincia  populi  Ro- 
roani,  in  oppido  foederatorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  populi  Ro- 
mani  fasces  et  secures  haberet,  deligatus,  in  foro,  vixgis  caede- 
retur  T  ♦ 

*  "  In  the  midtt  of  the  markeUplioe  of  Mcmim,  a  Romni  Ciiiwn,  O  Jodfret !  was 
cruelly  aooumd  with  rods ;  wiien  in  tb«  mean  tine,  amidtt  tlie  noise  of  the  blows 
which  he  8u£red,  no  voice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  man  was  heard,  except  this 
exclamation,  Remember  that  I  am  a  Roman  Citizen  !  By  pleading  this  privtle^  of  his 
birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner,  fiut  bis  hopes 
were  vain  ;  for  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigation  of  his 
torture,  that  when  he  continued  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  tbe  riK^ts  of  a 
eitiien,  a  cross,  a  cross.  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  set  up  fw  the  execution  of  this  un- 
fortunate person,  who  never  before  had  beheld  that  instrument  of  cmel  death.  O 
sacred  and  honoured  name  of  Liberty !  O  boasted  and  revercxi  privilege  of  a  Roomb 
Citixea  !  Q  ye  Porcian  and  Sempronian  Laws !  to  this  issue  have  ye  all  come,  chtt  m 
Citiian  of  Roma,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied  city,  shouU 
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Nothing  can  be  finer  nor  better  oondncted  than  this  passage* 
The  circuinstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  con3paa» 
sion  of  his  hearers  for  Gavins,  and  their  indignation  against 
Yerres.  The  Style  is  sunple ;  and  the  passionate  exclamati(»), 
the  Address  to  Liberty  and  the  Laws,  is  well  timed»  and  in  th§ 
proper  style  of  Passion.  The  Orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate. 
Verres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by  another  very  striking  cireumh 
stance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  for  Gavins,  not 
in  the  common  place  of  execution^  but  just  by  the  sear-shore, 
over  against  the  coast  of  Italy.  ''  Let  him^  said  he, "  who 
boasts  so  much  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  view  from 
his  gibbet  of  his  own  country. — This  base  insult  over  a  dying 
man  is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt.  It  was  not  Gavius  alone  that 
Yerres  meant  to  insult;  but  it  was  you,  O  Romans  I  it  was 
every  citizen  who  now  bears  me ;  in  the  person  of  Gavins,  ha 
scoTOd  at  your  rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the 
*  Soman  name,  and  Rconan  liberties." 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic ;  and  the  model 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point* 
But  his  redundant  and  florid  genius  carried  nim  farther.  He 
must  needs  interest  not  his  hearers-  only,  but  the  beasts,  the 
mountains,  and  the  stones  against  Yerres :  ^*  Si  hsec  non  ad 
cives  Romanos,  non  ad  amicos  nostrse  civitatis,  non  ad  eos 
qui  populi  Romani  nomen  audissent ;  denique  si  non  ad  homines 
verum  ad  bestias;  atque  ut  longius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua 
desertissima  solitudine,  ad  saxa  et  ad  scopulos  hsec  conqueri 
et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque  inanima,  tant&  et 
tam  indign&  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur."*  This,  with  all 
the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  Orator,  we  must  pronounce 
to  be  Declamatory,  not  Pathetic.  This  is  straining  the  Lan- 
guage of  Passion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately 
to  be  a  studied  figure  of  Rhetoric ;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  in- 
stead of  inflaming  him  more,  it,  in  truth,  cook  his  passion.  So 
dangerous  it  is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination^  when  one 
intends  to  make  a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  a  Discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of, 
except  the  Peroration  or  Conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is 
needless  to  say  much,  because  it  must  varv  so  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  strain  of  the  preceding  Discourse.  Sometimes 
the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  most  properly  at  the  Peror^^ 

publiclj,  ID  a  market-place,  be  loaded  with  chaint,  and  beaten  with  rods,  at  the  com- 
mand of  one  wbo,  from  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  all  his  sEQthariiy 
and  ensigns  of  power  !" 

*  "  Were  1  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocious  oppression  and 
cruelty,  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among  the  allies  of  our  state, 
not  among  those  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  not  even  amone 
human  creatures,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  to  go  farther,  were  I 
pouring  forth  my  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  some  remote  and  desert 
wilderness,  even  those  mute  and  inanimate  beings  would,  at  the  recital  of  such  shock- 
ing indignities,  be  thrown  into  commotion." 
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tion.  Sometimes^  when  the  Discourse  has  been  entirely  argu- 
mentative, it  is  fit  to  conclude  with  summing  up  the  arguments, 
placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  iinpression  of  them 
full  and  strong  on  the  mind  of  the  aumence.  For  the  great  rule 
of  a  Conclusion,  and  what  nature  obviously  suggests,  is,  to  place 
that  last  on  which  we  choose  that  the  strength  of  our  cause 
should  rest. 

In  Sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  com- 
mon Conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  cscre  should  be  taken, 
not  only  that  they  rise  naturaUy,  but  (what  is  less  commonly 
attended  to)  that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  str^n  of 
sentiment  throughout  the  Discoiu^e,  as  not  to  break  the  Unity 
of  the  Sermon.  For  inferences,  how  justly  soever  they  may  be 
deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  effect,  if, 
at  the  Conclusion  of  a  Discourse,  they  introduce  some  subject 
altogether  new,  and  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  main  object 
to  which  the  Preacher  had  directed  our  thoughts.  Thev  appear, 
in  this  case,  like  excrescences  jutting  out  from  the  body,  which 
form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it ;  and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  im- 
pression which  the  Composition,  as  a  whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed  of  all 
modem  Orators,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very 
moving  manner,  his  funeral  Oration  on  the  great  Prince  of 
Cond^,  with  this  return  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age :  **  Accept, 
O  Prince  I  these  last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well 
knew.  With  you  all  my  funeral  Discourses  are  now  to  end. 
Instead  of  deploring  the  death  of  others,  henceforth,  it  shall  be 
iny  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my  own  may  be  blessed. 
Happy,  if  warned  by  those  grey  hairs,  of  the  account  which  I 
must  soon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely  for  that  flock 
whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble  remains 
of  a  voice  which  now  trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is  now 
on  the  point  of  being  extinct.*^ 

In  all  Discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  pre- 
cise time  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  Discourse  just  to  a 
point ;  neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly ;  nor  disap- 
pointing the  expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the 
close ;  and  contmuing  to  hover  round  and  round  the  Conclusion, 
till  they  become  heartily  tired  of  us.  We  should  endeavour  to 
go  off  with  a  good  grace ;  not  to  end  with  a  languishing  and 
drawling  sentence ;  but  to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit,  that  we 
may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm ;  and  dismiss  them 
willi  a  favourable  impression  of  the  subject  and  of  the  Speaker. 

*  "  Agr^ez  oes  dernien  efforts  d*uhe  voix  que  vous  fut  connue.  Vous  mettrez  fio  k 
tou8  ces  dUcoun.  Au  lieu  de  deplorer  la  mort  des  autres.  Grand  Prince  !  dorenavant 
je  veux  opprendre  de  vous,  a  rendre  la  mienne  sainte.  Heureux,  si  averti  par  oea 
cheveux  bluncs,  du  compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  roon  administration,  je  reserve  aa 
troupeau  que  je  dois  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  restes  d*une  voix  qui  tombe,  et 
d'une  ardeur  qui  A'6teinu"— These  are  the  la»t  sentences  of  that  Oration;  imt  the  whole 
of  the  Peroration  from  that  passage,  *•  Venez,  peuples,  maintenant,"  fitc  though  it  is  teo 
long  for  insertion,  is  a  great  master-pieoe  of  Pathetio  Eloquence. 
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LECTURE  XXXIII. 

PRONUNCIATION,   OR  DELIVERY. 

Having  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  Elo- 
quence, or  Public  Speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  Pronun- 
ciation, or  Delivery  of  a  Discourse.  How  much  stress  was  laid 
upon  this  by  the  most  eloquent  of  all  Orators,  Demosthenes, 
appHears  from  a  noted  saying  of  his,  related  both  by  Ciceto  and 
Quinctilian :  when  being  asked.  What  was  tlie  nrst  point  in 
Ortitory  ?  he  answered,  Delivery ;  and  bein^  asked,  W  hat  was 
the  second?  and  afterwards.  What  was  the  third?  he  still 
answered.  Delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have 
rated  this  so  high,  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should 
have  employed  those  assiduous  and  painful  labours,  which  all  the 
ancients  take  so  much  notice  of;  for  beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of 
more  importance.  To  superficial  thinkers,  the  management  of 
the  voice  and  gesture,  in  Jrublic  Speaking,  may  appear  to  relate 
to  Decoration  only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catch- 
ing an  audience.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  in- 
timately connected  with  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all 
Public  Speaking,  Persuasion ;  and  therefore  deserves  tho  study 
of  the  most  grave  and  serious  Speakers,  as  much  as  of  those 
whose  only  aim  is  to  please. 

For  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to 
others  by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  im- 
pression on  those  to  whom  we  speak ;  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our 
own  ideas  and  emotions.  Now  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  looks, 
and  gestures,  interpret  our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less  than  words 
do;  nay,  the  impression  they  make  on  others,  is  frequently 
much  stronger  than  any  that  words  can  make.  We  often  see, 
that  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passionate  cry,  unaccompanied  by 
words,  conveys  to  others  more  forcible  ideas,  and  rouses  within 
them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  communicated  by  the  most 
eloquent  Discourse.  The  signification  of  our  sentiments,  made 
by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above  that  made  by 
words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that  method  of 
interpreting  our  mind  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all,  and 
which  is  understood  by  all ;  whereas  words  are  only  arbitrary 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas ;  and  by  consequence,  must 
make  a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this,  tliat  to  render 
words  fully  significant,  they  must,  almost  in  every  case,  receive 
some  aid  from  the  manner  of  Pronunciation  and  Delivery ;  and 
he  who,  in  speaking,  should  employ  bare  words,  without  en- 
forcing them  by  proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a 
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faint  and  indistinct  impression,  often  with  a  doubtful  and  am- 
biguous conception,  of  wbat  he  had  delivered.  Nay,  so  close  is 
the  connexion  between  certain  sentiments  and  the  proper 
manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not  pronounce 
them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  that  he  believes, 
or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  Delivery  may  be  such 
as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  When  Marcus  Callidius 
accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his  accu- 
sation in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  earnest- 
ness of  Delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person, 
improved  this  into  an  aimiment  of  the  falsity  of  the  chaise, 
*^  An  tu,  M.  Cillidi,  nisi  nngeres,  sic  ageres  ?"  In  Shakspeare'a 
Richairl  IL  the  Duchess  of  York  thus  mipeaches  the  sincerity  of 
her  husband : 

Pleads  he  in  earnest !  Look  upon  his  hoe ; 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears ;  his  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  his  oiouth  ;  ours,  from  oar  hreast ; 

He  prays  bnt  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul. 

But  I  believe,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more  in  order  to  show 
the  hi^h  importance  of  a  good  Delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore^ 
to  such  observations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on 
this  head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  Public  Speaker  will  naturally 
have  in  his  eye  in  forming;  his  Delivery,  are>  first,  to  speak  so  as 
to  be  fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him ;  and  next, 
to  speak  with  grace  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  move  his 
Audience.  Let  us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect 
to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  re- 
quisites are,  a  due  decree  of  Loudness  of  Voice ;  Distinctness  ; 
Slowness ;  and  Propriety  of  Pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  Public  Speaker,  doubtless,  muat 
be  to  make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 
He  must  endeavour  to  fill  with  nis  voice  the  space  occupied  by 
the  Assembly.  This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  la 
wholly  a  natural  talent.  It  is  so  in  a  good  measure ;  but,  how- 
ever,  may  receive  considerable  assistance  from  art.  Much  de- 
pends for  this  purpose  on  the  proper  pitch  and  management  of 
the  voice.  Every  man  has  three  pitches  in  his  voice;  the 
High,  the  Middle,  and  the  Low  one.  The  High,  is  that  which 
he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  distance.  The  Low  i^ 
when  he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  Middle  is,  that  which  he 
employs  in  common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally 
use  in  Public  Discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  imagine 
that  one  must  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be 

*  On  this  whole  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan  s  Lectures  on  Elocution  ara  my  worthy  of 
being  consulted;  and  several  hints  are  hera taken  frooa  them. 
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well  heard  hj  a  great  Assembly.  This  is  oonfoundioe  two 
things  which  are  different.  Loudness,  or  Strength  of  Sound, 
with  the  kepr,  or  note  on  which  we  speak.  A  Speaker  may  ren- 
der his  TOice  louder,  without  altering  the  key ;  and  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  give  most  body,  most  persevering  force  of 
sound,  to  that  pitch  of  voice  to  which  in  conversation  we  are 
accustomed.  Whereas,  by  setting  out  on  our  hishest  pitch  or 
key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less  compass,  and  are  likely  to 
strain  our  voice  before  we  have  done.  We  shall  fatigue  our- 
selves, and  spesk  with  pain ;  and  whenever  a  man  speaks  with 
pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by  his  Audience. 
Give  the  voice,  therefore,  full  strength  and  swell  of  sound ;  but 
always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make  it  a  con- 
stant rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,^  than  you 
can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  eztraor* 
dinary  effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the 
other  organs  of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their 
several  offices  with  ease ;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice 
under  command.  But  whenever  you  transgress  these  bounds, 
on  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no  longer  any  management  of  it. 
t  is  an  useful  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye 
on  some  of  the  most  distant  persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  speaking  to  them.  We  naturally  and  mecha- 
nically utter  our  words  with  such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  to 
make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom  we  address  ourselves, 
provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the 
case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  Public  Speaking. 
But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well,  as  in  conversation,  it  is 
posdble  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme  hurts  the 
ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indistinct 
masses ;  besides  its  giving  the  Speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence 
and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard,  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perphaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill 
even  a  large  space/ is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined:  and 
with  distinct  articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it 
reach  farther  than  the  strongest  yoice  can  reach  without  it.  To 
this,  therefore,  eyery  Public  Speaker  ought  to  pay  creat  atten- 
tion. He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  pro- 
portion, and  make  every  syllable,  and  even  eyery  letter  in  the 
word  which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  distinctly ;  without  slurring, 
whispering,  or  suppressing  any  of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  modera- 
tion is  requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Pre- 
cipitancy of  Speech  coi3bunds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning. 
I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on 
the  opposite  side*     It  is  obvious,  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  Pro- 
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nunciation,  which  allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always 
outrunning  the  Speaker,  must  render  every  disoourse  insipid 
and  fatiguing.  But  the  extreme  of  speaking  too  fast  is  much 
more  common,  and  requires  the  more  to  be  guarded  against, 
because  when  it  has  grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more 
diiEcult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of 
slowness,  and  with  a  full  and  clear  Articulation,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  studied  by  all  who  begin  to  speak  in  public ;  and  cannot  be 
too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  Pronunciation  gives 
weight  and  dignity  to  their  Discourse.  It  is  a  great  assistance 
to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it  more 
easily  to  make;  and  it  enables  the  Speaker  to  swell  all  his 
sounds  both  with  more  force  and  more  music  It  assists  him 
also  in  preserving  a  due  command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid 
and  hurried  manner  is  apt  to  excite  the  flutter  of  spirits,  which 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the  way  of  Ora- 
tory. ^'  Promptum  sit  os,"  says  Quinctilian,  ''  Non  pi^aBoepsy 
moderatum,  non  lentum." 

After  these  fundamental  attention  to  the  pitch  and  manage- 
ment of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree 
of  slowness  of  speech,  what  a  Public  Speaker  must,  in  the 
fourth  place,  study,  is  propriety  of  Pronunciation ;  or  the  giving 
to  every  word  which  he  utters,  that  sound,  which  the   most 

Eolite  usa^e  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it ;  in  opposition  to 
road,  vulgar,  or  provincial  Pronunciation.  This  is  requisite 
both  for  speaking  intelligibly,  and  for  speaking  with  grace  or 
beautv.  Instnictions  concerning  this  article  can  be  given  by 
the  hving  voice  only.  But  there  is  one  observation,  which  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the  English  language, 
every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  than  one,  has  one 
accented  syllable.  The  accent  rest  sometimes  on  the  vowel, 
sometimes  on  the  consonant.  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there  more 
than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however  long ; 
and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 
svllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over 
the  rest.  Novf ,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these 
accents,  it  is  an  important  rule,  to  give  every  word  just  the  same 
accent  in  Public  Speaking,  as  in  Common  Discourse.  Many 
persons  err  in  this  respect  When  they  speak  in  Public,  and 
with  solemnity,  they  pronounce  the  syllables  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  they  do  at  other  times.  They  dwell  upon 
them,  and  protract  them;  they  multiply  accents  on  the  same* 
word ;  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to 
their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  Public  Declamation. 
Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can  be  committed 
in  Pronunciation ;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrical  or  mouth- 
ing manner ;  and  gives  an  artificial  affected  air  to  Speech,  which 
detracts  greatly  both  from  its  agreeableness,  and  its  impression. 
I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  ports  of  delivery,  by 
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Btudying  which,  a  Speaker  haa  something  farther  in  view  than 
merely  to  render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and 
force  to  what  he  utters.  These  may  be  comprised  under  four 
heads,  Emphasis,  Pauses,  Tones,  and  Gestures.  Let  me  only 
premise  in  general,  to  what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that 
attention  to  these  articles  of  Deliveir  is  by  no  means  to  be 
confined,  as  soine  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elaborate 
and  pathetic  parts  of  a  Discourse.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  great 
attention  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  displayed,  in  adapting 
Emphasis,  Pauses,  Tones,  and  Gestures,  properly,  to  ccdm  and 
plain  speaking ;  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graceixil  Delivery 
will,  in  every  part  of  a  subject,  be  found  of  high  importance  for 
commanding  attention,  and  enforcing  what  is  spoken. 

First,  Let  us  consider  Emphasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger 
and  fuller  dound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented 
syllable  of  some  word,  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular 
stress,  and  to  show  how  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  Sentence. 
Sometimes  the  emphatic  word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  par- 
ticular tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  stronger  accent.  On  the 
right  management  of  the  Emphasis  depend  the  whole  life  and 
spirit  of  eveiT  Discourse.  If  no  Emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
words,  not  only  is  Discourse  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the 
meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the  Emphasis  be  placed 
wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly.  To  give  a 
common  instance ;  such  a  simple  question  as  this,  ^'  Do  you  ride 
to  town  to-day?"  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  different 
acceptations,  according  as  the  Emphasis  is  differently  placed  on 
the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus  :  '^  Do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be.  No ;  I  send  my  servant  in 
my  stead.  If  thus :  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer,  No 
I  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No ;  I  ride 
out  into  the  fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  f  No ;  but  I 
shall  to-morrow.  In  like  manner,  in  solemn  Discourse,  the 
whole  force  and  beauty  of  an  expression  often  depend  on  the 
accented  word ;  and  we  may  present  to  the  hearers  quite 
different  views  of  the  same  Sentiment,  by  placinjg  the  Emphasis 
differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour,  observe  in 
what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  according  as  the 
words  are  pronounced :  '^  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man 
with  a  kiss?**  betrayest  thou — ^makes  the  reproach  turn  on  the 
infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest  thou  —  makes  it  rest,  upon 
'  Judas'a  connexion  with  his  master.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of 
Man — rests  it,  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  emi- 
nence. Betrayest  thou  the  son  of  Man  taith  a  kiss? — turns  it 
upon  his  prostituting  the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the 
purpose  of  a  mark  of  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  Emphasis, 
the  great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  sriven  is, 
that  the  Speaker  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force 
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and  spirit  of  those  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For 
to  lay  the  Emphasis^  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise 
of  good  sense  and  attention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  incon- 
siderable attainment  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true 
and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves, 
and  from  judging  accurately,  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the 
feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a 
Chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of  plain  prose,  read  by 
one  who  places  the  several  Emphases  every  where  with  taste 
and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mistakes  them,  as 
there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most  masterly 
hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  Discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they 
were  read  over  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view, 
to  search  for  the  proper  Emphases  before  they  were  pronounced 
in  public ;  marking,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical 
words  in  every  sentence,  or  at  least  in  the  most  weighty  an^ 
affecting  parts  of  the  Discourse,  and  fixing  them  well  in  memory. 
Were  this  attention  oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  of  Pronun- 
ciation studied  with  more  exactness,  and  not  left  to  the  moment 
of  delivery,  as  is  conunonly  done.  Public  Speakers  would  find 
their  care  abundantly  repaid,  by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it 
would  produce  upon  their  Audience.  Let  me  caution,  at  the 
same  time,  against  one  error,  that  of  multiplying  emphatical 
words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent  reserve  in  the  use  of 
them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight.  If  they  recur  too 
often,  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing  which  he  says 
of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  Emphases,  we  soon 
learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every  Sentence 
with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  3ock 
with  Italic  Characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same 
with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  Emphasis,  the  Pauses  in  Speaking  demand  attention. 
These  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  Emphatical  Pauses;  and  next, 
such  as  mark  the  distinctions  of  Sense.  An  Emphatical  Pause 
is  made,  after  something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and 
on  which  we  want  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes 
before  such  a  thing  is  said,  we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this 
nature.  Such  pauses  have  the  same  effect  as  a  strong  Emphasis ; 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ;  especially  to  the  caution  just 
now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  as  they 
excite  uncommon^attention,  and  of  course  raise  the  expectation,  * 
if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable  to  such 
expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  di^^st. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is  to 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
the  Speaker  to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful 
adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult 
articles  in  Delivery.     In  all  Public  Speaking,  the  management 
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of  the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged 
to  divide  words  from  one  another,  which  have  so  intimate  a  con- 
nection, that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same  breath, 
and  without  the  least  separation.  Many  a  sentence  is  miserably 
mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  Emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions 
being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while 
he  is  speaking,  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of 
breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  OTcat  mistake  to  imagine, 
that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  3ie  end  of  a  period,  when 
the  voice  is  allowed  to^  falL  It  may  easily  be  gathered  at  the 
intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suspended  for  a 
moment ;  and,  by  this  management,  one  may  have  always  a  suf- 
ficient stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  wiuiout  im- 
proper interruptions. 

If  any  one,  in  Public  Speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a 
oertain  melody  or  tune,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its 
own,  distinct  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  con- 
tracted one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a  Public  Speaker  can 
falL  It  is  the  sense  which  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the 
voice ;  for  wherever  there  is  any  sensible  suspension  of  the  voice, , 
the  hearer  is  always  led  to  expect  somewhat  coresponding  in  the 
meaning.  Pauses,  in  Public  Discourse,  must  be  formed  upon  the 
manner  in  which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary  sensible  conver-* 
sation ;  and  not  upon  the  stiff  artificial  manner  which  we  acquire, 
from  reading  books  according  to  the  common  punctuation.  The 
general  run  of  punctuation  is  very  arbitrary ;  often  capricious 
and  false;  and  dictates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses, 
which  is  extremely  disagreeable :  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to 
render  pauses  graceful  and  expressive,  they  must  not  only  be 
made  in  the  rimit  place,  but  also  be  accompanied  with  a  proper 
tone  of  voice,  oy  which  the  nature  of  these  pauses  is  intimated ; 
much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them,  which  can  never  be 
exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight  and  simple  sus- 
pension of  voice  that  is  proper ;  sometimes  a  degree  of  cadence  in 
the  voice  is  required;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar  tone  and 
cadence,  which  denote  the  sentence  finished.  In  all  these  cases, 
we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  Nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and 
earnest  disoourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or.  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar 
difiiculty  in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from 
the  melody  of  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of 
its  own ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the 
pauses  of  the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the 
understanding,  is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
so  seldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  pauses  that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse ;  one  is,  the 
pause  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  and  the  other,  the  cassural  pause  in 
the  middle  of  it.     With  regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
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line ;  which  marks  that  strain  or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme 
renders  this  alwi^s  sensible,  and  in  some  measare  compels  us  to 
observe  it  in  our  Fronimciation.  In  blank  verse,  where  there  is  a 
greater  liberty  permitted  of  running  the  lines  'into  one  another, 
sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the  sense,  it  has  been  made 
a  question,  Whether  in  reading  such  verse  with  propriety,  any 
regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  uxe  close  of  a  line  ?  On  the  Stage, 
where  the  appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should  always  be 
avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close  of  such 
lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  rendered  per- 
ceptible to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were  improper: 
for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  Jroet 
composed  in  verse,  if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  num- 
bers ;  and  degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose  f 
We  ought,  therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make 
every  line  sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so, 
every  appearance  of  sing-sonc;  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  The  close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the 
meaning,  ought  to  be  marked,  not  by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in 
.finishing  a  sentence;  but  without  either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or 
elevating  it,  it  should  be  marked  only  by  su<£  a  slight  suspen- 
sion of  sound,  as  may  distinguish  the  passage  from  one  line  to 
another  without  injuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is,  that  which  falls  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two 
hemistichs ;  a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the 
close  of  the  line,  but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This, 
which  is  called  the  cssural  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse 
falls  uniformly  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  In  the  English,  it  may 
fall  after  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no 
other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  constructed,  that  this  caesural 
pause  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause  or  division  in  the  sense, 
the  line  can  be  read  easily ;  as  in  the  two  first  verses  of  Mr. 
Pope's  Messiah : 

Ye  nympht  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song  ; 
To  heavenly  themes,  tublimer  sirains  bdong. 

But  if  it  shall  happen  that  words,  which  have  sucii  a  strict  and 
intimate  connection  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  csssural  pause,  we  then  feel 
a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  read  such  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper 
Pronunciation  in  such  cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  pause  which 
the  sense  forms ;  and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The  neglect 
of  the  caesural  pause  may  make  the  line  sound  somewhat  un- 
harmoniously;  but  the  enect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense 
were  sacrificed  to  the  sound.  For  instance,  in  the  following  line 
of  Milton: 
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What  in  me  »  dark. 
Illumine ;  what  it  low,  raise  and  support. 

The  sense  deafly  dictates  the  pause  after  ''illumine,"  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly ;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  "illumine" 
should  be  connected  with  whtit  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
till  the  4th  or  6th  syllable.  So  in  the  following  line  of  Mr. 
Pope's  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot) : 

I  sit.  with  sad  civility  I  read — 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  csesural  pause,  as  falling  after 
"  sad,"  the  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to 
make  any  pause  there,  so  as  to  separate  **  sad "  and  "civility." 
The  sense  admits  of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  syl- 
lable "sit,"  which  therefore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in 
the  reading. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  Tones  in  Pronunciation,  which  are 
different  both  from  emphasis  and  pauses ;  consisting  in  the  mo- 
dulation of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we 
employ  in  Public  Speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the 
fqrce  and  grace  of  Discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear 
from  this  single  consideration ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment 
we  utter,  more  especially  to  every  strong  emotion,  Nature  hath 
adapted  some  peculiar  tone  of  voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who 
should  tell  another  that  he  was  very  an^y,  or  much  grieved,  in 
a  tone  which  did  not  suit  such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed, 
would  be  laughed  at.  Sympathv  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
principles  by  which  Persuasive  Discourse  works  its  effect.  The 
Speaker  endeavours  to  transfuse  into  his  hearers  his  own  senti- 
ments and  emotions ;  which  he  can  never  be  successful  in  doing, 
unless  he  utters  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  hearers 
that  he  feels  them.*  The  proper  expresssion  of  tones,  therefore, 
deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  by  every  one  who  would  by  a 
successful  Orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given 
for  this  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  Public  Speaking  upon 
the  tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may  ob- 
serve, that  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common 

*  ''All  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  which  J  call 
Ideas  and  Emotions.  B^  Ideas,  I  mean  all  thoughts  which  rise  and  pass  io  succession 
io  the  mind.  By  Emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arranging,  combiniDg,  and 
separating  its  ideas ;  as  well  aa  all  the  efieets  produced  on  the  mind  itself  by  those  ideas, 
from  the  more  violent  agitation  of  the  passbns,  to  the  calmer  feelings  prodaoed  by  the 
operation  of  the  intellect  and  the  fancy.  In  short,  thought  is  the  ooject  oT  the  one, 
internal  feeling  of  the  other.  That  which  serves  to  express  the  former,  I  call  the  Lan- 
gnage  of  Ideas  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Language  of  Emotions.  Words  are  the  signs  of  the 
one,  tones  of  the  other.  Without  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  Language,  it  is  impossible 
to  commnntcaCe  through  the  ear  all  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  man." 

Sbbeioan  on  the  Art  of  Reading. 
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Disconrae,  when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which 
interests  him  nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuaave  t(Hie  and 
manner.  What  is  the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and 
unpersuasive  in  Public  Discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the 
natural  tone  of  Speaking,  and  delivering  ourseWes  in  an  affected 
artificial  manner.  Nothmg  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine, 
that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  Pulpit,  or  rises  in  a  Public  Assem- 
bly, he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  studied  tone,  and  a  cadence 
altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner.  This  has  vitiated  all 
deliverv ;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious  monotony,  in 
the  different  kinds  of  modem  Public  Speaking,  especially  in  the 
pulpit.  Men  departed  from  Nature ;  and  sought  to  give  a  beauty 
or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  Discourse  by  substituting 
certain  studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  expres- 
sions of  sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  Discourse. 
Let  every  Public  Speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whether 
he  speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  Assembly,  let  him 
remember  that  ne  still  speaks.  Follow  Nature;  consider  how 
she  teaches  you  to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart. 
Imagine  a  subject  of  debate  started  in  conversation  among  grave 
and  wise  men,  and  yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it.  Think  after 
what  manner,  with  what  tones  and  mflexions  of  voice,  you  would 
on  such  an  occasion  express  yourself,  when  you  were  most  in 
earnest,  and  sought  most  to  be  listened  to.  Carry  these  with 
you  to  the  Bar,  to  the  Pulpit,  or  to  any  Public  Assembly ;  let 
these  be  the  foundation  of  your  manner  of  pronouncing  there ;  - 
and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  rendering  your  delivery 
both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said.  Let  these  conversation  tones  be  the  foundation  of 
Public  Pronunciation :  for,  on  some  occasions,  solenm  Public 
Speaking  requires  them  to  be  exalted  bevond  the  strain  of  com- 
mon Discourse.  Li  a  formal  studied  Oration,  the  elevation  of 
the  Style,  and  the  harmony  of  the  sentences,  prompt,  almost 
necessarily,  a  modulation  of  voice  more  rounded,  and  bordering 
more  upon  music,  than  conversation  admits.  This  gives  rise  to 
what  is  called  the  Declaiming  Manner.  But  though  this  mode 
of  Pronunciation  runs  considerablv  beyond  ordinary  Discourse, 
yet  still  it  must  have  for  its  basis,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and 
dignified  conversation.  I  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory  manner  is  not  favour- 
able either  to  a  good  composition,  or  good  delivery ;  and  is  in 
hazard  of  betraving  Public  speakers  into  that  monotony  of  tone 
and  cadence,  wnich  is  so  generally  complained  of.  Whereas,  he 
who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speaking 
manner,  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disagreeable  through 
monotony.  He  will  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones, 
which  a  person  has  in  conversation.  Indeed,  the  perfection  of 
delivery  requires  both  these  different  manners,  that  of  speaking 
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with  liveliness  and  ease^  and  that  of  declaiming  with  stateliness 
and  dignity,  to  be  possessed  by  one  man ;  ana  to  be  employed 
by  him^  according  as  the  different  parts  of  his  Discourse  require 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not 
attained  by  many :  the  greatest  part  of  Public  Speakers  allow- 
ing their  delivery  to  be  formed  altogether  accidentally ;  accord- 
ing as  some  turn  of  voice  appears  to  them  most  beautiful,  or  some 
artificial  model  has  caught  their  fancy ;-  and  acquiring,  by  this 
means,  a  habit  of  Pronunciation,  wmch  they  can  never  vary. 
But  the  capital  direction,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  is, 
to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every  sentiment  from 
those  which  Nature  dictates  to  us,  in  conversation  with  others ; 
to  speak  always  with  her  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to  ourselves  a 
fantastic  pubhc  manner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  being  more 
beautiful  than  a  natural  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  Gesture,  or  what  is  called  Action 
in  Public  Discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in 
common  conversation,  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than 
others  do.  The  French  and  tne  Italians  are,  in  this  respect, 
much  more  sprightly  than  we.  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly 
any  person,  so  phlegmatic,  as  not  to  accompany  their  words  with 
some  actions  and  gesticulations,  on  all  occasions  when  they  are 
much  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore  unnatural  in  a  Public  Speaker, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earnestness  and  seriousness  which  he 
ought  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to  remain  quite  un- 
moved in  his  outward  appearance,  and  to  let  the  words  drop  from 
his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  his 
gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule  as  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.  Attend 
to  the  looks  and  gestures,  in  which  earnestness,  indignation, 
compassion,  or  any  other  emotion,  discovers  itself  to  most 
advantage  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men;  and  let  these  be 
your  model.  Some  of  these  looks  and  gestures  are  common  to 
all  men ;  and  there  are  also  certain  peculiarities  of  manner  which 
distinguish  every  individual.  A  public  Speaker  must  take  that 
manner  which  is  most  natural  to  himself.  For  it  is  here,  just 
as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  Speaker  to  form  to 
himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures,  which  he  thinks 
most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise  these  in  public, 
without  their  having  any  correspondence  to  the  manner  wnich  is 
natural  to  him  in  private.     His  gestures  and  motions  ought  all 


*  **  Loquere,"  (gayi  an  author  of  the  last  century,  who  has  written  a  treatise  in 
Verse,  de  Gestu  et  Voce  Oratoris,) 

"  Loquere ;  hoc  vitium  commune,  loquatur 
tJt  nemo  ;  at  tensk  dedamitet  omnia  voce. 
Tu  loquere,  ut  moa  eat  hominum  ;  hoat  et  latrat  ille  ; 
lUe  ulalat ;  rudit  hie ;  (fari  si  talia  dignnm  est) 
Non  horoinero  vox  ulla  sonat  mtione  loquentem." 

JoBANNis  Lucas,  de  Gestu  et  Voce,  lih.  ii.  Paris,  1675. 
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to  carry  that  kind  of  expnesrion  which  nature  has  dictated  to 
him ;  and  unless  this  be  tne  case,  it  is  impossible,  bj  means  of 
any  study,  to  aToid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit 
that  there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art.  For 
many  persons  are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  which  they 
make;  and  this  ungracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  re- 
formed by  application  and  care.  The  study  of  action  in  Public 
Speaking,  consists  chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and 
disagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning  to  perform  such  as  are 
natural  to  the  Speaker,  in  the  most  becoming  manner.  For  this 
end  it  has  been  advised  by  writers  on  this  subject,  to  practise 
before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see  and  judge  of  his  own  ges- 
tures. But  I  am  afraid  persons  are  not  luways  the  best  judges 
of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions ;  and  one  may  declaim 
long  enough  before  a  mirror,^  without  correcting  any  of  his 
faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste  they  can 
trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  beginners, 
than  anj  mirror  tliey  can  use.  With  r^ard  to  particular  rules 
concernmg  action  and  gesticulation,  Quinctilian  nas  delivered  a 
great  many,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Eleventh  Book  of  his 
institutions;  and  all  the  modem  writers  on  this  subiect  have 
done  little  else  but  translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opmion  that 
such  rules,-  delivered  either  by  the  voice  or  on  paper,  can  be  of 
much  use,  unless  persons  saw  them  exemplified  before  their 
eyes.* 

I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that,  in  order  to  succeed 
well  in  Delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  Speaker 
to  raard  against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly 
incident  to  those  who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  en- 
deavour above  all  things  to  be  recollected,  and  master  of  himself. 

*  The  few  foUowiog  hints  onlY  1  shall  adventure  to  throw  out,  in  case  they  inaY 
l>e  of  any  service.  When  speaking  in  public,  one  should  study  to  preserve  as  much 
dignity  as  possible,  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is  generally  to 
be  chosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  and  freest  command  of  all  bb 
motions  ;  any  inclination  which  is  used  should  be  forwards  towards  the  hearere,  which 
is  a  natural  expression  of  earnestness.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that  it 
should  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse,  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is 
expressed,  a  serious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best.  The  eyes  should  never  be 
fixed  close  on  any  one  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motioDS 
made  with  the  bands  consists  the  chief  part  of  gesture  in  Speaking.  The  ancients 
condemned  all  motions  performed  by  the  left  band  alone ;  but  I  am  not  sensible  that 
thcM  are  always  offensive,  though  it  is  natural  for  tlie  right  hand  to  be  more  fivquentJy 
employed.  Warm  emoUons  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding  together. 
But  whether  one  gesticulates  with  one  or  ^ith  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that 
all  bis  motions  should  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  gene- 
rally ungraceful ;  for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands  are  directed  to  proceed 
from  the  shoulder  rether  than  from  the  elbow.  Perpendicular  movements  too  with  the 
hands,  that  is,  in  the  straight  line  up  and  down,  which  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet^  calls 
'*  sawing  the  air  with  the  hand,"  are  seldom  good.  Oblique  motions,  are,  in  general, 
the  most  gneeful.  Too  sudden  and  nimble  motions  should  be  likewise  avoided.  £ar- 
nestneDs  can  be  fiilly  expressed  without  them.  Shakspeare's  directions  on  this  bead  are 
full  of  good  (tense  ;  "  use  all  gently,'*  says  be ;  "  and  in  the  very  torrent  anJ  tempescof 
paMJon,  acquire  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness." 
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For  this  end^  he  will  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him  than  to 
study  to  become  wholly  engaged  m  his  subject ;  to  be  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  its  importance  or  seriousness ;  to  be  concerned 
much  more  to  persuade  than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please 
most^  when  pleasing  is  not  his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the 
only  rational  and  proper  method  of  raising  one's  self  above  that 
timid  and  bashful  regard  to  an  audience,  which  is  so  ready  to 
disconcert  a  Speaker,  both  as  to  what  he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his 
manner  of  saying  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard 
against  all  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  Delivery. 
Liet  your  manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own ;  neither  imitated 
from  another,  nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is 
unnatural  to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accompanied 
with  several  defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please ;  because  it  shows 
us  a  man ;  because  it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the 
heart  Whereas  a  Delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired 
graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the 
marks  of  art  and  affectation,  never  fails  to  disgust.  To  attain 
any  extremely  correct  and  perfectly  graceful  Delivery,  is  what 
few  can  expect ;  so  many  natural  talents  being  requisite  to  con- 
cur in  fotming  it.  But  to  attain,  what  as  to  the  effect  is  very 
little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  persuasive  manner,  is  within  the 
power  of  most  persons  ;  if  they  will  only  unlearn  false  and 
corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  follow  Nature, 
and  speak  in  public  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak  in 
earnest  and  from  the  heart.  If  one  has  naturally  any  gross 
defects  in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if 
he  attempts  at  refonmng  them  onl^  when  he  is  to  speak  in 
public.  He  should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private 
manner  of  Speaking ;  and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right 
habit  he  has  formed.  For,  when  a  Speaker  is  engaged  in  a 
Public  Discourse,  he  should  not  be  then  employing  his  attention 
about  his  maimer,  or  thinking  of  his  tones  ana  his  gestures.  If  he 
be  so  employed,  study  and  iSectation  will  appear.  He  ought  to 
be  then  quite  in  earnest ;  wholly  occupied  with  his  subject  and 
his  sentiments ;  leaving  Nature,  and  previously  formea  habits, 
to  prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  Delivery. 
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LECTURE    XXXIV. 

MEANS  OF  IMPBOVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fiilly  of  the  different  kinds  of  Public 
Speaking,  of  the  Composition,  and  of  the  Delivery  of  a  Dis- 
course. Before  I  finish  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  suggest 
some  things  concerning  the  properest  means  of  Improvement  in 
the  Art  of  Public  Speaking,  and  the  most  necessary  studies  for 
that  purpose. 

To  be  an  Eloquent  Speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
is  far  from  being  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment.  Indeed,  to 
compose  a  fiorid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver 
it  so  as  to  amuse  an  Audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difiBcult. 
But  though  some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  of  Eloquence  is  much  higher.  It  is  a 
great  exertion  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  the  art  of  being  per- 
suasive and  commanding ;  the  Art,  not  of  pleasing  the  fancy 
merely ;  but  of  speaking  both  to  the  understanding  and  to  ih» 
heart;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  seize 
and  carry  them  along  with  us ;  and  to  leave  them  with  a  deep 
and  strong  impression  of  what  they  have  heard.  How  many 
talents,  natural  and  acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying  this  to 
perfection?  A  strong,  lively,  and  warm  imagination;  quick 
sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  *solid  judgment,  good  sense,  and 
presence  of  mind  ;  all  improved  by  great  and  long  attention  to 
Style  and  Composition ;  and  supported  also  by  the  exterior,  yet 
important  qualifications,  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence  not< 
ungainly,  and  a  full  and  tuneable  voice.  How  little  reason  to 
wonder,  that  a  perfect  and  accomplished  Orator  should  be  one  of 
the  characters  that  is  most  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  per- 
fection there  is  a  very  wide  interval  There  are  many  inter- 
mediate spaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour ;  and  the 
more  rare  and  difiBcult  that  complete.perfection  is,  the  greater  is 
the  honour  of  approaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not  fully  attain 
it  The  number  of  Orators  who  stand  in  the  highest  class  is, 
perhaps,  smaller  than  the  number  of  Poets  who  are  foremost  in 
poetic  fame  ;  but  the  study  of  Oratory  has  this  advantage  above 
that  of  Poetry,  that,  in  Poetry,  one  must  be  an  eminently  good 
*  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportable : 

Mediocribus  esse  Poetif 
Non  homines,  non  D(,  noD  ooDoeas^re  columns.* 

In  Eloquence  this  does  not  hold.     There,  one  may  possess  a 
moderate  station  with  dignity.      Eloquence  admits  of  a  great 

*  For  God  and  Man,  and  lettered  post  denies. 
That  Poets  ever  are  of  middling  siie.  Framcib. 
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many  different  forms ;  plun  and  simple,  as  well  as  .high  and 
pathetic ;  and  a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  shine 
with  much  reputation  and  usefulness  in  the  former. 

Whether  Nature  or  Art  contribute  most  to  form  an  Orator, 
is  a  trifling  inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever.  Nature  must 
be  the  prime  agent.  She  must  bestow  the  original  talents. 
She  must  sow  the  seeds ;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing 
these  seeds  to  perfection.  Nature  must  always  have  done  some- 
what ;  but  a  great  deal  will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by  Art 
This  is  certain,  that  study  and  discipline  are  more  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  natural  genius  m  Oratory,  than  thev  are  in 
Poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though  Poetry  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  Critical  Art,  vet  a  Poet  without  any  aid 
from  Art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can  rise  higher  than 
a  Public  Speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  attention  to  the 
rules  of  Style,  Composition,  and  Delivery.  Homer  formed  him- 
self; Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  of  much 
labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  Liecture;  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be 
used  for  improvement  in  Eloquence. 

In  the  first  place.  What  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means, 
IS  personal  character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly 
eloquent  or  persuasive  Speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than 
to  be  a  virtuous  man.  This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the 
ancient  Rhetoricians:  ^*  Non  posse  Oratorem  esse  nisi  virum 
bonum.^ 

To  find  any  such  connexion  between  virtue  and  one  of  the 
highest  liberal  arts,  must  give  pleasure ;  and  it  can,  J  think,  be 
clearly  shown,  that  this  is  not  a  mere  topic  of  declamation,  but 
that  the  connexion  here  alleged,  is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth 
and  reason. 

For,  consider  first,  Whether  anything  contribute  more  to  per- 
suasion, than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  dis- 
interestedness, candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the 
person  who  endeavours  to  persuade  ?  These  give  weight  and 
force  to  evenr  thing  which  he  utters ;  nav,  they  add  a  beauty 
to  it ;  they  dispose  us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure,  and 
create  a  secret  partiality  in  favour  of  that  side  which  he 
espouses.  Whereas,  if  we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and 
disingenuity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a  base  mind,  m  the  Speaker,  his 
Eloquence  loses  all  its  real  effect.  It  may  entertun  and  amuse ; 
but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of  Speech ; 
and,  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  persuade?  We  even 
read  a  book  with  more  pleasure,  when  we  think  favourably 
of  its  Author;  but  when  we  have  the  living  Speaker  before 
our  eyes,  addilsssing  us  personally  on  some  subject  of  im- 
portance, the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  have  a 
much  more  powerful  effect 
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But,  leBt  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the 
character  of  Virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at 
bottom  a  truly  worthy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides 
the  weight  which  it  adds  to  Character,  real  Virtue  operates  also, 
in  other  ways,  to  the  advantage  of  Eloquence. 

First,  nothinv  is  so  favourable  as  Virtue  to  the  prosecution  of 
honourable  studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel ;  it 
inures  to  industry  ;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of 
itself,  disencumbered  of  those  bad  passions,  and  disenpiged  from 
those  mean  pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  found  tne  greatest 
enemies  to  true  proficiency.  Quinctilian  has  touched  this  consi- 
deration very  properly :  **  Quod  si  aOTorum  nimia  cura,  et  soUici- 
tior  rei  familiaris  diligentia,  et  venimdi  voluptas,  &  dati  spectaculis 
dies,  multum  studiis  auferunt,  quid  putamus  facturas  ctipidita- 
tem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ?  Nihil  enun  est  tam  occupatum,  tarn 
multiforme,  tot  ac  tam  variis  affectibus  concisum,  atque  lacera- 
tum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens.  Quis  inter  hasc.  Uteris,  aut 
ulli  bonaB'arti,  locus?  Non  hercle  magis  quam  frugibue,  ia 
terra  sentibus  ac  rubis  occupata.'^ 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as 
much  as  it  deserves ;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and 
genuine  virtue,  are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be 
most  powerful  in  affecting  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the 
world  is,  nothing  has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over  the 
minds  of  men  as  virtue.  No  kind  of  Language  is  so  generally 
understood,  and  so  powerfully  felt,  as  the  native  Language  of 
worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  therefore,  who  possesses 
these  full  and  strong,  can  speak  properly,  and  in  its  own  language, 
to  the  heart.  On  all  great  subjects  and  occasions,  there  is  a  dignity, 
there  is  an  energy  in  noble  sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and 
irresistible.  They  give  an  ardour  and  a  flame  to  one^s  Discourse, 
which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a  like  flame  in  those  who  hear ;  and 
which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  bestows  on  Eloquence  that 
power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of  seizing  and  transporting  an 
Audience.  Here,  Art  and  Imitation  will  not  avail.  An  aib* 
sumed  character  conveys  nothing  of  this  powerful  warmth.  It 
is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling,  which  can  trans- 
mit the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  renowned  Orators, 
snch  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  distinguished  for 
some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  their 
country,  than  for  Eloquence.     Beyond  doubt,  to  these  virtues 

*  "  If  the  mantgement  of  an  estate,  if  anxious  attention  to  domestic  economy,  a 
passion  for  buntiog,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public  places  of  amusements,  consume  ao 
much  time  that  is  due  to  study,  how  much  greater  waste  must  be  occasioned  by  licen- 
tious desires,  avarice,  or  envy  ?  Nothing  is  so  much  hurried  and  agitated,  so  contra* 
dictory  to  itself,  or  so  violently  torn  and  shattered  by  conflicting  paMioos,  as  a  bad 
heart.  Amidst  the  distractions  which  it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the  coltivatioa 
of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  arti  No  more,  assuredly,  than  there 
u  for  the  growth  of  com  in  a  field  that  is  overrun  with  thorbs  and  brambles." 
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their  Eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect ;  and  those  Orations  of 
theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  mdg- 
nanimouB  spirit,  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would 
excel  in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  Oratory,  than  to  cultivate 
habits  of  the  several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their 
moral  feelings.  Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they 
may  be  assured,  that  on  every  great  occasion,  they  will  speak 
with  less  power,  and  less  success.  The  sentiments  and  disposi- 
tions particularly  requisite  for  them  to  cultivate,  are  the 
following:  The  love  of  justice  and  order,  and  indignation  at  in- 
solence and  oppression;  the  love  of  honesty  and  truth,  and 
detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption ;  magnanimity 
of  spirit;  the  love  of  libertv,  of  their  country  and  the  public; 
zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  aesigns,  and  reverence  for  all  worthy 
and  heroic  characters.  A  cold  and  sceptical  turn  of  mind  is 
extremely  adverse  to  Eloquence ;  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavil- 
ling disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what 
is  great,  and  ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  dis- 
position bespeaks  one  not  very  ukely  to  excel  in  anything ;  but 
least  of  all  in  Oratory.  A  true  Orator  should  be  a  person  of 
generous  sentiments,  of  warm  feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  to- 
wards the  admiration  of  all  those  great  and  high  objects,  which 
mankind  are  naturally  formed  to  admire.  Joined  with  the 
manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  possess  strong  and 
tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and  sorrows  of 
his  fellow-creatures;  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent;  that  can 
readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make 
their  case  his  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of 
modesty,  must  also  be  studied  by  every  Public  Speaker.  Mo- 
desty is  essential ;  it  is  always,  and  justly,  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
comitant of  merit ;  and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and 
prepossessi^.  But  modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  excessive 
timidity,  l^ery  Public  Speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  some- 
what on  himself;  and  to  assume  that  air,  not  of  self-complacency, 
but  of  finnness,  which  bespeaks  a  consciousness  of  his  being 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth,  or  justice,  of  what  he 
delivers ;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  consequence  for  making 
impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what,  in  the  second  place,  is  most 
necessary  to  an  Orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this 
inculcated  by  Cicero  and  Quinctilian :  '*  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis 
et  artibus  debet  esse  iostructus  Orator.**  By  which  they  mean, 
that  he  ought  to  have,  what  we  call,  a  Liberal  Education  ;  and 
to  be  formed  by  a  regular  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  polite 
arts.     We  must  never  forget  that, 

Scribendi  raole,  mpere  ett  ct  prindpiuin  eC  fonk 
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Grood  sense  and  knowledge  are  the  foundation  of  all  ^ood  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere, 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that 
sphere ;  or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it 
would  be  mere  quackery,  like  the  pretensions  of  the  Sophists  of 
old,  to  teach  their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  every  sub- 
ject ;  and  would  be  deservedly  exploded  by  all  wise  men.  At- 
tention to  Style,  to  Composition,  and  all  the  Arts  of  Speech,  can 
only  assist  an  Orator  in  setting  oS,  to  advantage,  the  stock  of 
materials  which  he  possesses ;  but  iJie  stock,  the  materials  them- 
selves, must  be  brought  from  other  quarters  than  from  Bhet<»ia 
He  who  is  to  plead  at  the  Bar,  must  make  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law ;  of  all  the  learning  and  ex- 
perience that  can  be  useful  in  his  profession,  for  supporting  a 
cause,  or  convincing  a  judge.  He  who  is  to  speak  from  the 
Pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity,  of 
practiod  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature;  that  he  may  be 
rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  of  instruction  and  of  persuasion.  He 
who  would  fit  himself  for  being  a  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Nation,  or  of  any  Public  Assembly,  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  that  belongs  to  such 
an  Assembly ;  he  must  study  the  forms  of  Court,  the  course  of 
procedure ;  and  must  attend  minutely  to  all  the  facts  that  may 
be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profession, 
a  Public  Speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make 
himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow, 
with  the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  Poetrv 
may  be  useful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his 
Style,  for  suggesting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  The 
study  of  EListory  may  be  still  more  useful  to  him;  as  the  know- 
ledge of  facts,  of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of  hunMun 
affiurs,  finds  ^ace  on  many  occasions.*  There  are  few  great 
occasions  of  Public  Speaking,  in  which  one  may  n(ft  derive 
assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  knowledge ;  they 
will  often  yield  him  materials  for  proper  ornament ;  sometimes, 
for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge,  even  in 
subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  ex- 
pose him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better  qualified  rivals 
a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the 
attainment  of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and 
industry.  Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  anything. 
We  must  not  imagine,  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth, 
that  one  can  rise  to  be  a  distinguished  Pleader,  or  Preacher,  or 


«  «i 


Imprimii  verd  tbundars  debet  Orator  eiemploniiii  oopia»  eum  Yeternm,  tmn 
noTorum  ;  edeo  at  noo  modo  que  conacrinta  tuot  hiatoriu,  aut  Sermooiboa  Tdot  per 
manut  tndita,  ^oaqoe  quotidie  aguntur,  debeat  odite  ;  ▼eruin  ne  ea  qwdeaa  qos  a 
clorioribua  poetia  sunt  Sola  n^Ugwa."  Qumcr.  L.  lil  Cap.  4. 
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Speaker  in  any  Aflsembly.  It  is  not  by  etarts  of  application,  or 
by  a  few  years  preparation  of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that 
eminence  can  be  attained.  No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means 
of  regular  industry,  grown  up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be 
exert^  on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  industry.  This  is  the 
fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe  himself  an  exception 
to  it.  A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is ;  for  industry  is,  in 
truth  the  great  "  Condimentum,"  the  seasoning  of  every  plea- 
sure ;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  Nothing  is  so 
great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the  real, 
to  the  brisk,  and  spirited  enjoyments  of  life,  as  that  relaxed  state 
of  mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation. 

One  that  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts 
of  Speaking  and  Writing,  will  be  known  by  this  more  than  by 
any  other  mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  art ;  an  enthu- 
siasm which,  firing  his  mind  with  the  object  he  has  in  view,  will 
Aspose  him  to  relish  every  labour  which  the  means  require.  It 
was  this,  that  characterised  the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  it  is 
this,  which  must  distinguish  the  Modems  who  would  tread  in 
their  steps.  This  honourable  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary 
for  such  as  are  studyincr  Oratory  to  cultivate.  If  youth  wants 
it,  manhood  wiU  flag  t^bly. 

In  the  fourth  place.  Attention  to  the  best  models  will  con- 
tribute greatly  towards  improvement  Every  one  who  speaks 
or  writes,  should,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is 
his  own,  that  is  pecidiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterises  his 
Composition  and  Style.  Slavish  Lnitation  depresses  Genius, 
or  rather  betrays  tne  want  of  it.  But  withal,  there  is  no 
Genius  so  original,  but  may  be  profited  and  assisted  by  the 
aid  of  proper  examples,  in  Style,  Composition,  and  Delivery. 
They  always  open  some  new  ideas ;  they  serve  to  enlarge  and 
correct  our  own.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  right  choice  of  models 
which  we  propose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  chosen, 
a  farther  care  is  requisite,  of  not  bemg  seduced  by  a  blind  uni- 
versal admiration.  For,  ^'decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile." 
Even  in  the  most  finished  models  we  can  select,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  there  are  always  some  things  improper  for  imitar 
tion.  We  should  study  to  acquire  a  just  conception  of  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  beauties  of  any  Writer,  or  Public  Speaker,  and 
imitate  these  only.  One  ougnt  never  to  attach  tiimself  too 
closely  to  any  single  model ;  for  he  who  does  so,  is  almost  sure 
of  being  seduced  mto  a  faulty  and  afiected  imitation.  His  busi- 
ness should  be,  to  draw  firom  several  the  proper  ideas  of  perfec- 
tion. Living  examples  of  Public  Speaking,  in  any  kind,  it  will 
not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  out  As  to  the  Writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  from  whom   benefit  may  be  derived  in 
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forming  Composition  and  Style,  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  them 
in  former  Lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
of  their  virtues  and  defects.  I  own,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  English  Language,  in  which  there  is  much  ffood  writings 
furnishes  us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded  examples  of 
eloquent  Public  Speaking.  Among  the  French,  there  are  more. 
Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particularly  the  last, 
are  eminent  for  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit.  But  the  most 
nervous  and  sublime  of  all  their  Orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Meaux ;  in  whose  Oraisans  Funebres,  there  is  a  very 
high  spirit  of  Oratory.*  Some  of  Fontenelle's  Harangues  to  the 
Frencn  Academy,  are  elegant  and  agreeable.  And  at  the  Bar 
the  printed  plea^ngs  of  Cochin  and  D'Aguesseau,  are  highly 
extolled  by  the  late  French  Critics. 

There  is  one  observation,  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make, 
concerning  imitation  of  the  Style  of  anv  favourite  Author,  when 
we  would  carry  bis  Style  into  Fubhc  Speaking.  We  mutt 
attend  to  a  very  material  distinction  between  written  and  spoken 
language.  These  are,  in  truth,  two  different  manners  of  com« 
municating  ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read,  requires  one  sort 
of  Style ;  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  another.  Ld  books, 
we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all 
repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking 
admits  a  more  easy,  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule; 
repetitions  may  often  be  necessary,  parenthesis  may  sometimes 
be  graceful ;  -the  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different 
views ;  as  the  hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Speaker,  and  have  not  the  advantage,  as  in  reading  a  book,  of 
turning  back  again,  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  do  not  fully 
comprehend.  Hence  the  Style  of  man^  good  Authors  would 
appear  stiff,  affected,  and  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  close  an  imi- 
tation, we  should  transfer  it  to  a  Popular  Oration.  How  awk- 
ward, for  example,  would  Lord  Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Public  Speaker?  Some  kinds  of  Public  Dis- 
course, it  is  true,  such  as  that  of  the  Pulpit,  where  more  exact 
preparation  and  more  studied  Style  are  admitted,  would  bear 
sucn  a  manner  better  than  others  which  are  expected  to  approach 
more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  But  still  tnere  is,  in  general, 
so  much  difference  between  Speiudng  and  Composition  ^signed 
only  to  be  read,  M  ehould  guaid  us  againBt  a  cloee  and  injudi- 
cious  imitation. 

Some  Authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  Writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Style  of  Speaking  than  others ;  and  wno,  there- 

*  The  oritidsin  which  M.  Crevier,  Author  of  Rhetoriqne  Fraa^oiae,  piwei  npon  thae 
writers  v^om  I  have  ahove  Darned,  is,  Bossuet  est  grande,  mais  ioega] ;  Flechier  est 
plus  ^l,  mais  moins  elev6,  et  souvent  trop  fleuri  :  Doardailoue  est  solide  et  jadieieox, 
mais  if  neglige  lee  graces  le^eres :  Massillon  est  plus  riche  en  images,  mais  moins  fiBft 
«;n  raiionnemeot.  Je  souhaite  done,  que  Torateur  ne  'se  oontente  mna  limitation  d*ua 
s«ul  de  oes  modeles,  mais  qu'il  tache  dt  reunir  en  lui  toutes  lean  diftmntes  vertos." 
Vol.  ii.  chap,  demiere. 
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fore,  can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the 
English  Authors,  are  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The 
Dean,  throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  cor- 
rectness, mamtaans  the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected 
Speaker;  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Style  is  more  splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than 
Dean  Swift's;  but  still  it  is  the  style  of  one  who  speaks,  or 
rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all  his  Political  Writings  (for  it 
is  to  them  only  and  not  to  his  Philosophical  ones,  that  this  obser- 
yation  can  be  applied)  carry  much  more  the  appearance  of  one 
dedaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great  assembly,  than  of  one 
writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by  others.  They  have 
all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating  method  that 
is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  Orator ;  perhaps  too  much  of  it 
for  a  Writer;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them  should  have  been  so 
trivial,  or  so  false :  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerably 
advantage  might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  fre- 
quent exercise  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted 
to  be  a  necessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  Compo- 
sition is,  doubtless,  roost  useful,  which  relates  to  the  profession, 
or  kind  of  Public  Speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves. 
This  thev  should  Keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually 
inuring  themselves  to  it.  But  let  me  also  advise  them,  not  to 
allow  themselves  in  negligent  Composition  of  any  kind.  He 
who  has  it  for  his  aim  to  write,  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in 
the  most  trivial  kind  of  Composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay, 
even  in  common  discourse,  study  to  acquit  himself  with  pro- 
priety. I  do  not  at  all  mean,  that  he  is  never  to  write  or -to 
speak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and  artificial  language.  This 
would  form  him  to  a  stifiness  and  affectation,  worse,  by  ten 
thousand  de^ees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which  is 
becoming,  and  has  propriety ;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a  clumsy 
and  faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becoming 
manner  is  very  often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless 
manner :  but  it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea 
of  it.  That  idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye, 
and  form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to 
students,  in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking 
in  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  Meetings,  or  Societies,  into 
which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are 
laudable  institutions;  and,  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve 
many  valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge 
and  study,  by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries  concerning  those  suD- 
jects  which  are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce 
emulation;  and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in 
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them,  to  somewhat  that  resembles  a  Public  Assembly.  They 
accustem  them  to  know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  com- 
mand of  themselves  in  speakinor ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all,  they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency 
of  expression,  and  assist  them  in  procuring  that  ^^Copia  ver- 
borum,"  which  can  be  acquired  by  no  other  means  but  frequent 
exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  Meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be 
understood  of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate 
number  of  young  Gentlemen,  who  are  canning  on  their  studies, 
and  are  connected  by  some  affinity  in  the  future  pursuits  which 
they  have  in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  c»der  to  improve  one 
another,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions 
which  may  afterwards  fidl  to  their  lot.  As  for  those  public  and 
promiscuous  Societies,  in  which  multitudes  are  brought  together, 
who  are  often  of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who  are  joined  by 
no  common  bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  Public 
Speaking,  and  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show 
of  their  supposed  talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an 
useless,  but  of  a  hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of 
proving  seminaries  of  licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly. 
They  mislead  those,  who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful 
members  of  society,  into  fantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on 
subjects  which  divert  their  attention  from  their  proper  business, 
and  are  widely  remote  from  their  sphere  in  life. 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  Students  of  Oratory 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction  in  order  to  render 
them  useiuL  K  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly 
chosen ;  if  they  maintain  extravagant  or  indecent  topics ;  if  they 
indulge  themselves  in  loose  and  flunsy  declamation,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  good  sense;  or  accustom  themselves  to  speak 
pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation,  they  may  im- 
prove one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing ;  and  will 
mfallibly  form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in 
speaking.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of 
such  societies,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their 
subjects ;  that  they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the 
course  of  their  studies,  or  on  something  that  has  relation  to 
morals  and  taste,  to  action  and  life.  !m  the  second  place,  I 
would  advise  them  to  be  temperate  in  the  practice  of  Speaking ; 
not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects  where  they  are  ignorant 
or  unripe;  but  only  when  they  have  proper  materials  for  a 
discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought  of  the  subject  before- 
hand. In  the  third  place.  When  they  do  speak,  they  shonld 
study  always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persuasion  in  view,  rather 
than  an  ostentation  of  Eloquence ;  and  for  this  end,  I  would,  in 
the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in  a  former 
Lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as 
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the  right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  It  by  such  arraments  as 
seem  to  them  most  solid.  By  these  means  they  will  take  the 
best  method  of  fonning  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct, 
and  persuasive  manner  of  Speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study  of 
Critical  and  Rhetorical  Writers  be  for  improving  one  in  the 
practice  of  Eloquence  ?  These  Are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and  yet,  I  dare  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  professed  Writers  on  Public  Speakinj?,  we  must  look  chiefly 
among  the  Ancients,  In  modem  times,  ror  reasons  which  were 
before  given,  Popular  Eloquence,  as  an  Art,  has  never  been  very 
much  the  object  of  study ;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful  effects 
among  us  that  it  had  in  more  democratical  states ;  and  therefore 
has  not  been  cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the 
Modems,  though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism 
on  the  different  kinds  of  Writing,  yet  much  has  not  been 
attempted  on  the  subject  of  Eloquence  or  Public  Discourse; 
and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that  kind,  has  been  drawn  mostly 
from  the  Ancients.  Such  a  Writer  as  Joannes  Gerardus  Yos* 
sius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lumber,  aU 
the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Soman  Writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with 
the  study  of  Eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  has  been 
more  attempted  on  this  subject,  than  among  the  EnglisL  The 
Bishop  of  Cambray's  Writings  on  Eloquence  I  before  men- 
tioned with  honour.  KoUin,  Batteux,  Crevier,  Gibert,  and 
several  other  French  Critics,  have  also  written  on  Oratory  ;  but 
though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none  of  them  are  so  con- 
siderable as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  to  the  original  Ancient  Writers  that  we  must  chiefly 
have  recourse  ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession 
calls  him  to  speak  in  public,  to  be  imacquainted  with  them.  In 
all  the  Ancient  Rhetorical  Writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect, 
that  they  are  too  svstematical,  as  I  formerly  showed ;  they  aim 
at  doing  too  much;  at  reducing  Rhetoric  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  Art,  which  may  even  supply  invention  with  materials  on 
every  subject ;  insomuch,  that  one  would  imagine  they  expected 
to  form  an  Orator  by  rule,  in  as  mechanics  a  manner  as  one 
would  form  a  Carpenter.  Whereas,  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be  done, 
18  to  give  openings  for  assisting  and  enlightening  Taste,  and  for 
pointing  out  to  Genius  the  course  it  ought  to  hold. 

Aristotle  Ifdd  the  foundation  for  ful  that  was  afterwards 
written  on  the  subject.  That  amazing  and  comprehensive 
Genius,  which  does  honoui;  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave 
light  into  so  many  different  Sciences,  has  investigated  the  prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoric  with  great  penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  took  Rhetoric  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and  good  sense  into  the  Art. 
Some  of  the  profoundest  things  whi^  have  been  written  on  the 
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passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Treatise  on 
Rhetoric ;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writii^s,  his  great  brevity 
often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding  Greek  Khetcmeians, 
most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the  foundation  which 
Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still  remain,  Demetrius 
Fhalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  both  write  on  the 
Construction  of  Sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused ;  especially 
Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  Oritia 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  Rhetorical  Writings  of  Cicero. 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  of  Eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an 
Orator,  must  be  worthy  of  attention.  Hb  most  considerable 
work  on  this  subject  is  that  De  Oratore,  in  three  books.  None 
of  Cicero'iB  Writmgs  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  Treatise* 
The  dialogue  is  polite ;  the  characters  are  well  supported,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is, 
indeed,  full  of  digressions,  and  his  rules  and  observations  may  be 
thought  sometimes  too  vague  and  general  Useful  things,  how- 
ever, may  be  learned  from  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  benefit  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea  of  Eloquence.  The 
**  Ohitor  ad  M.  Brutum,''  is  also  a  considerable  Treatise ;  and, 
in  general,  throughout  all  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there  run 
those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  Eloquence,  whidi  are  fitted  both 
for  fomung  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
Art,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling  in  it. 

But  of  all  the  Ancient  Writers  on  the  subject  of  Oratory,  the 
most  instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quinctilian.  I  know  few 
books  which  abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater 
degree  of  just  and  accurate  taste,  than  Quinctilian's  Institutions. 
Almost  all  the  principles  of  good  Criticism  are  to  be  found  in 
them.  He  has  digested  into  excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas 
concerning  Rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself  an  elo- 
quent Wnter.  Though  some  parts  of  his  work  contain  too  much 
of  the  technical  and  artificial  system  then  in  vc^ue,  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  thoufirht  dry  and  tedious,  yet  I  would  not  advise 
the  omittiig  to  re«i\ny7rt  of  his  Ina/tutlons.  To  Pleadem 
at  the  Bar,  even  these  technical  parts  may  prove  of  some  use. 
Seldom  has  any  person,  of  more  sound  and  distinct  judgment 
than  Quinctilian,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Art  of 
Oratory.. 
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LECTURE   XXXV. 

COMPARATIYE  MERIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE  MODERNS 

— ^HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  Course  which  respected 
Oratory  or  Public  Speaking  and  which,  as  far  as  the  subject 
allowea,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fonn  into  some  sort  of  system. 
It  remains,  that  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  most  distin- 
guished kinds  of  Composition  both  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and 
point  out  the  principles  of  Criticism  relating  to  them.-  This  part 
of  the  work  might  easily  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  but  I 
am  sensible  that  critical  discussions,  when  they  are  pursued  too 
far,  become  both  trifling  and  tedious.  I  shall  study,  therefore, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to 
omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under  the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along 
pursued,  and  without  which  these  Lectures  could  not  be  entitled 
to  any  attention  ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion 
on  every  subject ;  rerarding  authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  ap- 

E»rs  to  me  founded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  fonner 
ectures,  as  I  have  often  quoted  several  of  the  ancient  Classics 
for  their  beauties,  so  I  have  also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  their 
defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  the  same,  when 
treating  of  their  writings  under  more  general  heads.  It  may  be 
fit,  therefore,  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make  some  observ- 
ations on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Ancients  and  the 
Modems ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  rationally, 
upon  what  foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  gene- 
rally been  paid  to  the  Ancients.  These  observations  are  the 
more  necessary,  as  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  con- 
troversy in  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  and  they  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  made  now,  as  they  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  some 
things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  dinerent  kinds 
of  Composition* 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often 
employed  the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  Writers  and 
Artists,  most  distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  gene- 
rally appeared  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages 
have  been  remarkably  barren  in  them ;  while,  at  other  periods. 
Nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
effort,  and  to  have  poured  them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.  Some  of  the 
moral  causes  lie  obvious;  such  as  favourable  circumstances  of 
government  and  of  manners ;  encouragement  from  great  men ; 
emulation  excited  among  the  men  of  genius.     But  as  these  have 
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been  thought  Inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  physical  causes  have 
been  also  assigned  ;  and  the  Abb^  du  Bos,  m  his  Reflections  on 
Poetry  and  Fainting,  has  collected  a  great  many  observations  on 
the  influence  which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  such  natural 
causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But  whatever 
the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  &ere  have  been  certain 
periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than 
others  for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The 
first  is  the  Grecian  Age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  within  which  period  we  have  Herodotus;,  Thucy* 
dides,  Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes^ 
.^Ischines,  Li^sias^  Isocrates,  Pindar,  JE^hylus,  Euripides^ 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Ly- 
sippus,  Apelles,  Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The  second  is  the  Boman 
Age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Augus- 
tus ;  afibrding  us  Oatullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil^  Horace, 
TibuUus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phasdrus,  Csesar,  Cicero,  Livy, 
Sallust,  Varro,  and  Yitruvius.  The  third  Age  is,  that  of  the 
restoration  of  Learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  IL  and  Leo  X. ; 
when  flourished  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Yida,  Machiavel^ 
Gniociardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehends  the  Age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Queen  Anne ;  when  flourished  in  France,  Comeile» 
Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Biuptiste,  Rous- 
seau, Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascall,  Malebranche^ 
Massillon,  Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Yertot ;  and  in  England, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Pamell,  Arbuthnot,  Con- 
greve,  Otway,  Young,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Biding- 
broke,  Tiilotson,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Claorke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  Andents  and  the 
Modems,  we  generally  mean  l^  the  Ancients,  such  as  lived  in 
the  first  two  of  these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who 
lived  more  early,  as  Homer  in  particular ;  and  by  the  Modems, 
those  who  flourished  in  the  last  two  of  these  ages,  including  also 
the  eminent  writers  down  to  our  own  times.  Any  comparison 
between  these  two  classes  of  writers  must  necessarily  be  vague 
and  loose,  as  they  comprehend  so  many,  and  of  snch  diflPerent 
kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But  the  comparison  is  ^nerally 
made  to  turn,  by  those  who  are  fond  of  making  it,  upon  two  or 
three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  each  class.  With  much  heat 
it  was  agitated  in  France  betweeen  Boileau  and  Mad.  Dacier, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  the  Ancients ;  and  Perault,  and  La  Motte^ 
on  the  other,  for  the  Modems ;  and  it  was  carried  to  extremes 
on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  amon^  men  of  taste  and  letters,  we 
fiiid  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflections  may 
throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  upon  what 
grounds  we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 
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If  any  one^  at  thk  day,  in  the  eighteentk  century,  takes  upon 
him  to  decry  the  Ancient  Claeaica;  if  he  pretends  to  have  dia- 
ooyered  that  Homer  and  Yiigil  are  Poets  of  inconsidemble 
merit,  and  thai  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  Orators, 
we  ma^  boUHy  ye^ixxre  to  tell  such  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too 
late  wiih  his  discovery.  The  reputation  of  such  Writers  is 
establiflbed  upon  a  fbondalion  too  solid  to  be  now  shaken  by  any 
arj^oments  whatever ;  for  it  is  establiahed  upon  the  aimoet 
umversal  taste  or  mankind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the 
siiooession  of  so  many  ages.  Imperfections  in  their  works  he 
may,  indeed,  point  out ;  passa^  that  are  faulty  he  may  show ; 
.  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect?  But,  if  he 
attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  genenu,  or  to  prove  that  the 
reputation  which  they  have  gained  is,  on  the  whole  unjust,  there 
is  an  argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  lull  demonstration. 
He  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him. 
In  matters  of  taste,  such  as  Poetry  and  Oratory,  to  whom  does 
the  i4>peal  lie  ?  where  is  the  standard?  and  where  the  authority 
of  the  last  decision?  where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I 
formerly  showed,  in  those  feelincs  and  sentiments  that  are  found, 
on  the  most  extensive  examination,  to  be  the  common  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  men?  These  have  been  fully  consulted  on  this 
head.  The  Public,  the  unprejudiced  Public,  has  been  tried  and 
apj^cMled  to  for  many  centuries,  and  throughout  almost  aU 
civilized  nations.  '  It  has  pronounced  its  verdict ;  it  has  given 
its  sanction  to  these  writers ;  and  from  this  tribunal  there  lies 
no  farther  appeaL 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an 
error;  and  may  be  convinced  of  tne  error  by  stronger  reasonings, 
when  produced.  Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon 
knowledge,  and  matters  of  fact,  may  pe  overturned  according  as 
science  and  knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are 
brought  to  light  For  this  reason,  a  system  of  Philosophy 
receives  no  sufficient  sanction  from  its  antiquity,  or  long  cur- 
rency. The  world,  as  it  grows  older,  may  be  justlv  expected  to 
become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more  knowing;  and  supposing  it 
doubtfiil,  whether  Aristotle  or  Newton  were  the  greater  gemus, 
yet  Newton's  Philosophy  may  prevul  over  Aristotle's,  by  means 
of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotie  was  a  stranger.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  Taste ;  which  depend 
not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science,  but  upon  senti* 
ment  and  feding.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving  mankind, 
with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  Philosophy.  For 
the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and 
because  it  is  the  natural,  it  is,  for  that  reason,  the  right  feeling. 
The  reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  J^eid  must  therefore  stand 
tipon  sure  ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long;  though  that 
of  the  Aristoteliaji  or  Platonic  Philosophy,  every,  one  is  at 
liberty  to  call  in  question. 
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It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  andent 
Poets  and  Orators  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to 
the  prejudices  of  education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These, 
it  is  true,  are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and 
colleges,  and  by  that  means  we  have  now  an  early  prepossession 
in  their  &vour ;  but  how  came  they  to  gain  the  possession  of 
coU^es  and  schools?  Plainly,  by  the  high  fame  which  these 
authors  had  among  their  own  contemporaries.  For  the  Greek 
and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There  was  a  time 
when  Homer,  and  Virgit  <uid  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  same 
light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is  not  to 
commentators  and  universities  that  the  classics  are  indebted  for 
their  fiune.  They  became  classics  and  school-books,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the  best 
judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation.  As  early  as  the  days 
of  J  uvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  find 
Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education 
of  youtL 

Qoot  stabtnt  pneri,  cum  totos  decolor  caiet 

Flaceus,  et  hereret  nigro  fiiligo  MaroQi.*  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  prindple,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the 
great  ancient  Classics  bein^  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  extensive, 
among  all  the  most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly 
infer,  that  their  reputation  cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must 
have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  hoyFever,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  venera- 
tion for  the  Ancients  in  ever^  thing.  I  have  o^en^  the  general 
principle  which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  the  modems.  Whatever  superiority  the  An- 
cients may  have  had  in  pflint  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where 
the  natural  progress  of  Imowledge  has  haa  room  to  produce  any 
considerable  effects,  the  Modems  cannot  but  have  some  ad- 
vantage. The  world  may,  in  certain  respects,  be  considered  as 
a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat  by  advancing  in  years. 
Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been  always  in  proportion 
to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it ;  for,  during  the  course 
of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy.  Yet,  when 
roused  from  that;  lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  able  to  avail 
itself,  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  intervals,  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage 
of  a  proper  stock  of  materiak,  an  inferior  genius  can  make 

*  '*  Then  thou  art  bound  to  Bmell,  on  either  hand. 
As  muT  stinking  lamps,  as  school-boys  stand, 
When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  sally'd  book. 
And  Virgil's  sacred  page  was  all  besmeared  with  smoke." 
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greater  progress  than  a  much  saperior  one,  to  whom  these 
materials  are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and 
other  Sciences  that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation of  facts,  Modem  Philosophers  have  an  unquestionable 
superiority  over  iJie  Ancient.  I  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that 
in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the 
Modems,  than  in  some  instances  there  was  among  the  Ancients ; 
owin^  perhaps  to  a  more  extensive  literaiy  intercourse,  which 
has  mtiproved  and  sharpened  the  faculties  of  men.  In  some 
studies,  too,  that  relate  to  taste  and  fine  writing,  which  is  our 
object,  the  progress  of  Society  must,  in  equity,  be  admitted 
to  have  given  us  some  advantages.  For  instance,  in  History, 
there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several  European 
nations  at  present  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and  Bome. 
We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government^  be- 
cause we  have  seen  it  under  a  ^eat  variety  of  forms  and  revolu- 
tions. The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former 
times;  commerce  is  greatly  enlarged;  more  countries  are 
civilized  ;  posts  are  everywhere  established  ;  intercourse  is 
become  more  easy;  and  the  knowledge  offsets,  by  consequence, 
more  attainable.  All  these  are  sreat  advantages  to  Historians ; 
of  which,  in  some  measure,  as  I  wall  afterwards  show,  they  have 
availed  themselves.  In  the  more  complex  kinds  of  !roetry, 
likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  point 
of  r^ularity  and  accuracy.  In  Dramatic  Penormances,  having 
the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be  allowed  to  have 
made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  ot  the  characters,  the 
conduct  of  the  plot,  attentions  to  probability,  and  to  decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead 
above  the  Ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be 
imagined  at  first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one 
side,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all 
the  artificial  improvements  which  can  be  made  by  greater  know- 
ledge and  correctness.  To  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age 
of  the  world  with  that  of  a  man ;  it  may  be  said,  not  altogether 
without  reason,  that  if  the  advancing  a^e  of  die  world  bring 
along  with  it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there  belong, 
however,  to  its  earlierperiods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more  en- 
thusiasm of  genius.  This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  charac- 
teristic difierence  betwepn  the  Ancient  Poets,  Orators,  and 
Historians,  compared  with  the  Modem.  Among  the  Ancients, 
we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  simplicity,  more  original 
fancy.  Among  the  Modems,  sometimes  more  art  and  correct- 
ness, but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But  though  this  be  in, 
feneral  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  Ancients  and 
f odems,  yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  under- 
stood with  some  exceptions ;  for,  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and 
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onpnsl  genius,  Mihon  and  Sbakspeare  iure  inferior  to  no  Poete 
in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  obeenrey  that  there  were  some  cireunwtaDces 
in  ancient  times  verj  favourable  to  those  unoommon  efforts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  a^e^  than  it  is 
at  present  It  was  not  to  schools  and  universitiee  that  the 
persons  applied  who  sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  They 
nad  not  this  easy  recourse.  They  travelled  for  their  improve* 
meDt  into  distant  countries,  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  East  They 
inquired  after  all  the  monuments  of  learning  there.  They  con- 
versed with  Priests,  PUlosofdiers,  Poets,  with  all  who  had  ac* 
quired  any  distinguished  fame.  Th^  returned  to  thra*  own 
country  full  of  the  discoveries  which  they  had  made,  and  fired 
by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  which  they  had  seen.  Their 
knowledge  and  improvements  cost  them  more  labour,  raised  in 
them  more  enthusiasm,  were  attended  with  higher  rewards  and 
honours,  than  in  modem  days.  Fewer  had  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves ;  bat  such  as  did 
distinguish  themselves,  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and 
even  veneration,  which  is,  of  all  rewards,  the  greatest  incoitive 
to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  historr  to  all  Grreece  assembled 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publidy  crowned.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in 
Sicily,  and  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such 
of  them  as  could  repeat  any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved, 
from  honour  to  that  Poet,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Athens.  These 
were  testimonies  of  public  regard,  far  beyond  what  modem 
manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writmff  is  considered  as  an  attainment, 
neither  so  difficult  nor  so  high  and  meritorious. 

Scribimus  iodocti,  doetiqae,  PoemaU  pttBim,* 

We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the  An- 
cients. To  excel,  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object. 
Less  effort,  less  exertion  is  required,  because  we  have  many 
more  assistances  than  they.  Printing  has  rendered  all  boob 
common,  and  easy  to  be  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions  can  be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a 
mediocrity  of  genius  is  spread  over  all ;  but  to  rise  beyond  that^ 
and  to  overtop  the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude  of 
assistances  which  we  have  for  all  kinds  of  compoAtion,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  very  comj^etent  judge,  rather 
depresses  than  favours  the  exertions  of  native  genius.  **  It  b 
very  possible,**  says  that  ingenious  Author,  in  his  Essay  on  the 

*  **  Now  ev«nr  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write, 

Verse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight."  FaANaa. 
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Andents  and  Modems,  '*  that  men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  hj 
these ;  may  lessen  the  force  of  their  own  genius,  by  forming 
it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  have  less  knowledge  of  their  own, 
for  contenting  themselves  with  that  of  those  before  them.  So  a 
man  that  only  translates,  shall  never  be  a  Poet ;  so  people  that 
trust  to  others  charity,  rather  than  their  own  industry,  will  be 
always  poor.  Who  can  tell,''  he  adds,  '^  whether  learning  may 
not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages 
from  nature  ?  Whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so  many 
other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may  not  suppress  his  own ;  as 
heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses  a  little  spark,  that  would 
otherwise  have  grown  into  a  name  ?  The  strength  of  mind,  as 
well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of  exercise,  than 
of  clothes :  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat,  rather  makes 
men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they  would  be 
without  them." 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  some  of 
the  Ancient  Writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models 
in  most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  Composition.  For  accurate 
thinking  and  enlarged  ideas,  in  several  parts  of  Philosophy, 
to  the  Modems  we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse.  Of  correct 
and  finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste,  they  may  afford  use- 
ful patterns;  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  genius,  to 
spirited,  masterly,  and  high  execution,  our  best  and  most  happy 
ideas  are  generally  speddng,  drawn  from  the  Ancients.  In 
Epic  Poetry,  for  instance.  Homer  and  ^Virgil,  to  this  day,  stand 
not  within  many  degrees  of  any  rival  Orators,  such  as  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  we  have  nonCt  In  History,  notwithstanding 
some  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to  mention  in  the  Ancient 
Historical  Plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  we  have  no 
such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so  animated 
and  interesting,  as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  drama 
may  be  admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements,  vet  for 
Poetry  and  Sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles  and 
Euripides ;  nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  no  to  the 
correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  Terence.  We  have 
no  such  Love  Elegies  as  those  of  Tibullus ;  no  such  Pastorals 
as.  some  of  Theocritus's ;  and  for  Lyric  Poetry,  Horace  stands 
quite  unrivalled.  The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  a  particular  encomium.  That  "  Curiosa  Felicitas," 
which  Petronius  has  remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness, 
elegance,  and  spirit  of  many  of  his  Odes,  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  the  excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy 
manner  which  distinguish  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  all  contribute 
to  render  him  one  of  tho^e  very  few  Authors  whom  one  never 
tires  of  reading ;  and  from  whom  alone,  were  every  other  monu- 
ment destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to  form  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
taste  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  Age. 
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To  all  such,  then,  aa  wish  to  form  their  taste,  and  nourish 
their  genius,  let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study 
of  the  Ancient  Classics,  both  Ghreek  and  Roman : 

Nocturn^  venate  mtnu,  Tersate  diunil.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquiuntance  with  them,  no  man  can  be 
reckoned  a  polite  scholar,  and  he  will  want  many  assistances  for 
writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  Authors 
would  afford  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his  own 
taste,  who  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
Writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in 
holding  up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  persuaded  it 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Ancients  are  generally 
studied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any 
country,  good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish  or  decline. 
They  are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial  who 
undervalue  them. 

At  the  same  timd,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers 
of  antiquity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of 
eveiy  thing  which  is  Modem,  and  that  blind  veneration  for 
all  that  has  been  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  whicU  belongs  only 
to  pedants.  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  Authors,  some 
assuredly  deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others ;  nay,  some  are 
of  no  great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occasionally 
to  just  censure;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  ^ven  to 
be  absolutely  perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read 
them  with  a  distinguishing  eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation 
their  beauties  only ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and 
candid  criticism,  to  find  fault  with  parts,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  Ancients  and  Modems,  I  pro- 
ceed to  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kindls  of 
Composition,  and  the  characters  of  those  Writers  who  have  ex- 
celled in  them,  whether  Modem  or  Ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  Composi- 
tion is,  into  those  written  in  Prose,  and  those  written  in  Yerse ; 
which  certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  sub- 
ject to  separate  laws.  I  begin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  Writ- 
ings in  Prose.  Of  Orations,  or  Public  Discourses  of  all  kinds, 
I  nave  already  treated  fully.  The  remaining  species  of  Prose 
Compositions,  which  assume  any  such  regular  form  as  to  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  seem  to  be  chiefly  these: 
Historical  Writing,  Philosophical  Writing,  Epistolary  Writing, 
and  Fictitious  History.  Historical  Composition  shall  be  first 
considered ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  digmty,  I  propose  to  treat 
of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  Orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an 
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HiBtorian  to  record  tnitli  for  the  instruction  of  manldnd.  This 
is  the  proper  object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be 
deduced  many  of  the  laws  relating  to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were 
always  kept  in  view,  it  would  prevent  many  of  the  eirors  into 
which  persons  are  apt  to  fall  concerning  this  species  of  composi- 
tion. As  the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record  truth,  Impar- 
iialilh^.  Fidelity,  and  Accuracy,  are  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
an  mstorian.  He  must  neither  be  a  panegyrist  nor  a  satirist. 
He  must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give  scope  to  affection ;  but 
contemplating  past  events  and  characters  with  a  cool  and  dis- 
passionate eye,  must  present  to  his  readers  a  faithful  copy 
of  human  nature* 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts,  howeyer 
true,  that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  History ;  but  such  a  record 
as  enables  us  to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our 
own  instruction*  The  facts  ought  to  be  momentous  and  import 
tant ;  represented  in  connexion  with  their  causes ;  traced  to  their 
effects ;  and  unfolded  in  clear  and  distinct  order.  For  wisdom  is 
the  great  end  of  History.  It  is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of 
experience.  Though  it  enforce  not  its  instructions  with  the 
same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with  a  greater  variety  of  in- 
structions, than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to  afford  in  the  course 
of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is,  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the 
human  character,  and  to  giye  full  exercise  to  our  judgment  on 
human  affairs.  It  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale  calculatedto  please 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Grayity  and  dignity  are 
essential  characteristics  of  History ;  no  li^ht  ornaments  are  to 
be  employed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  no  quamtness  of  wit.  But 
the  Writer  must  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  writing  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform 
himself  well,  who  has  pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and 
addresses  himself  to  our  judmient,  rather  than  to  our  imagina- 
tion. At  the  same  time.  Historical  Writing  is  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  ornamented  and  spirited  narration.  It  admits  of 
much  high  ornament  and  elegance;  but  the  ornaments  must 
be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not  appear  to  be 
sought  after,  but  to  rise  naturally  from  a  mind  animated  by  the 
events  which  it  records. 

Historical  Composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it. 
Annals,  Memoirs,  Lives.     But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate 

Fecies,  on  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when 
shall  have  first  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and 
legitimate  work  of  History.  Such  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two 
kinds.  Either  the  entire  History  of  some  state  or  kingdom 
through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as  Liyy's  Koman  History ; 
or  the  History  of  some  one  great  eyent,  or  some  portion  or 
period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  £aking  a  whole  by 
itself;  such  as  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
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Dayila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wam  of  Fnuioe»  or  Clarendon'B 
of  those  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  hia  subject,  the  6r8t 
attention  requisite  in  an  Historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity 
as  possible ;  that  is,  his  History  should  not  consist  of  separate 
unconnected  parts  merely,  but  should  be  bound  together  by  some 
connecting  principle,  wmch  shall  make  the  impression  on  the 
mind  of  something  tiiat  is  one,  whole  and  entire.  It  is  incon- 
oeivable  how  great  an  eSoct  this,  when  happily  executed*  has 
upon  a  Beader,  and  it  is  surprising  that  some  able  Writers  of 
History  haye  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether  pleasure  or 
instruction  be  the  end  sought  by  the  study  of  History,  either 
of  them  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind 
has  always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  great  plan  or 
system  of  actions ;  when  tnere  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which 
we  can  refer  the  yarious  &ct6  related  by  the  Historian. 

In  general  Histories,  which  record  the  aflSurs  of  a  whole 
nation  or  empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unif^,  I  confess, 
must  be  more  imperfect.  Yet  even  thm,  some  degree  of  it  can 
be  preserved  by  a  skilful  Wntear.  For  though  the  whole,  taken 
tc^ether,  be  very  complex,  yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it 
form  so  many  subordmate  wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves ; 
each  of  which  can  be  treated  both  as  complete  wiwin  itself,  and 
as  connected  with  what  goes  before  and  follows.  In  the  History 
of  a  Monarchy,  for  instance,  every  reign  should  have  its  own 
unity;  a  beguming,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to  the  system  of 
affairs  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to  discern  how 
that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  precedmg,  and  how  it  is 
inserted  into  what  follows.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  all  the 
secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote  and 
seemingly  unconnected  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe^ 
it  was  the  plan  of  many  successive  Princes  to  reduce  the  power 
of  their  Nobles;  and  during  several  reigns,  most  of  the  leading 
actions  had  a  reference  to  this  end.  In  other  states,  the  rising 
power  of  the  Commons  influenced,  for  a  tract  of  time,  the 
course  and  connexion  of  public  affairs.  Among  the  Bomanl^ 
the  leading  principle  was  a  gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and 
the  attainment  of  imiversal  empire.  The  continual  increase  of 
their  power,  advancing  towards  this  end  from  small  beginnings 
and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive  plaoi,  furnished  to  Livy  a 
happy  subject  for  l^torical  unity,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  variety 
of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the 
most  exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  Historical  Compositicm,  though 
in  other  respects  not  an  elegant  Writer,  is  Polybius.  This 
appears  from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the 
beginning  of  his  third  book ;  observing  that  the  subject  of  which 
he  had  dndertaken  to  write,  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one 
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actioiiy  one  gfeat  speetade ;  kow,  and  by  y^hat  caiiae%  all  the 
parts  of  the  habitable  world  became  aabject  to  the  Boman 
empire.  **  Thk  aetknty"  says  he,  **iB  distmct  in  its  b^inning 
determined  in  ita  dmiation,  and  dear  in  its  final  acoompliah* 
ment;  therefbre,  I  tiunk  it  of  nse  to  gvre  a  general  view 
beforehand  of  the  chief  conatitiient  parts  whndi  make  up  this 
whole."  In  another  place,  he  congratidatee  himaeif  on  hia 
good  fortime,  in  having  a  subject  &r  mstory  wUeh  aUowedsnch 
variety  of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view;  remarking^  that 
before  this  period  the  affiEurs  of  the  world  were  scattered  and 
without  connexion ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes^ 
all  the  great  transactions  of  the  woild  tended  and  verged  to  one 
pointy  and  were  capable  of  being  conndered  as  parts  of  one 
r^stem*  Whereupon  he  adds  several  very  judicious  observa- 
tions concerning  tne  usefulness  of  writing  History  upon  spch  a 
comprehensive  and  connected  phm;  comparing  the  imperfect 
degree  of  knowledge  which  is  aflforded  by  particular  facts 
without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  wnioh  one  would 
entertain  of  an  animal  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parts  only, 
without  having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  structure.* 

Sueh  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  transaction, 
as  confine  themselves  to  an  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of 
a  nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity, 
that  they  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  SiUust's  Histories 
of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugnrthine  wars,  Xenophon's  CyropeBdia, 
and  his  Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  are  instances  of  particular 
Histories,  where  the  unity  of  historical  object  is  perfectly  well 
maintained.  Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writer  of  gi^eat  strength 
and  dignity,  has  fiukd  much,  in  this  artide,  in  his  nistory  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  No  one  great  object  is  properly  pursued, 
and  Kept  in  view;  but  his  narration  is  cut  down  into  small 
pieces,  his  history  is  divided  hj  summers  and  winters,  and  we 
ane  every  now  and  then  leaving  transactions  unfinished,  and  are 
hurried  from  place  to  place,  from  Athens  to  Sicily,  from  thence 
to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mitylene,  that  we  may  be 
told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  We  have  a  great 
many  disjointed  parts,  and  scattered  umbs,  which  with  difficulty 
we  collect  into  one  body ;  and  through  this  faulty  distribution 

*  Ka06\ov  uiv  yap  Ifiotyt  ioKovtriv  bt  rcircioyiivoi  itd  rifc  Kara  ftiooQ  XfrropiaQ 
furpit»C  wv6^^ta9at  rd  d\d,  irapairXiiviov  r«  ir&ffxuv,  &c  ^^  ^*  rivic  lii^^x^^  '^*** 
KoXov  oii/iaTOQ  ytyevSro^  iu^ptftivara  fupvi  &fwfCfvoc,vofi{{ouv  Uravwc  avrStrrat 
ytymoBai  rtig  ivipy$lac  aifrov  rov  liiov  neu  roXXovifc  '*  f^P  ^'C  AvrUa  fiaXa 
WvOtlc  coi  rcAciov  dtiOic  dwtpyatrafttyo^  to  Cwov,  rip  rt  uin  9t  rii  r$c  ^^XVC 
iwptirtga,  Kdiriira  fraXiv  iiriiiiKvvM  toIq  a^rotc  iKtlvoit*  rax(ta»c  dv  olfiai 
wdvrac  abrov£  dftoKoyfietiv  iio  rt  Kai  Xiav  woXv  ri  r^c  dXfiBtlac  dirtXtifrovro 
irpovBkp,  cat  iropairX^ffiov  rote  6vttpi&rrovoiv  ftrav.  iwotav  alv  ydp  XaCciy  airo 
pupovQ  rdv  hXmv  dvyar6v.  iirc^fiifv  Sk  jcal  yvfa/iify  drMxil  ixf^v  diivarov.  Jto 
iravreXwc  Pf^X^  ^*  vofitariov  avfitaXXtvOat  rriv  Kara  fiipoc  ioropiav  frpoQ  r^v 
rmv  oX*»v  tfiirttpiav  gal  wtTriv,  U  ukv  roiyi  r^c  airovrwv  irpoQ  dXXi|Xa 
ffv/ivXonfC  cai  wapaB%9na^,  f rt  d*  bpLowrfiro^  cat  dw^paQ  ^vwc  dv  rtc  IfiXotro 
Kai  dwiiOttfi  Karowrtvea^  dfia  Kai  ro  XP^^'M^v  Kai  ro  rtpirv6v,  cic  rijc  Itrropla^ 
XaCtiy,        Poltb.  Uator.  Prim. 
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and  management  of  hi9  subject,  that  judidous  Historian  becomes 
more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be. 
For  these  reasons  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best 
Critics  of  antiquity,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.* 

The  Historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order, 
with  a  view  to  render  his  narration  am^eeable.  He  must  give  a 
distinct  account  of  the  dates  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts. 
But  he  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the 
middle  of  transactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  was 
happening  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if 
he  cannot  form  some  connexion  among  the  affiurs  which  he 
relates,  so  as  to  introduce  them  in  a  proper  train.  He  will  soon 
tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  recording,  in  strict  chronological 
order,  a  multitude  of  separate  transactions,  connected  by  no&ng 
else,  but  their  happening  at  the  same  time. 

Thou^  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than 
that  of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of 
dissimilar  parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them 
together,  and  digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more 
pleasing  writer,  and  gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  subject ; 
though,  in  judgment  and  accuracy,  much  inferior  to  Thucydides. 
With  digressions  and  episodes  he  abounds;  but  when  these 
have  any  connexion  with  the  main  subject,  and  are  inserted 
professedly  as  episodes,  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  less  violated  by 
them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered  narration  of  the  principfu 
story.  Among  the  Modems,  the  President  Thuanus  has,  by 
attempting  to  make  the  history  of  his  own  times  too  compre- 
hensive, &llen  into  the  same  error,  of  loading  the  reader  with 
a  great  variety  of  unconnected  facts,  going  on  together  in 

*  The  censure  which  Dionysiui  passes  upon  Thucydides,  is  in  several  srtieleB  carried 
too  far.  He  hlames  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not  sufficiently  splendid  and 
agreeable,  and  as  abounding  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancholy  events,  on  which  he 
observes  that  Thucydides  Jove9  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  to  Herodotus,  whom,  both  for 
the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  hb  subject,  he  prefers  to  the  other  Historian.  It  is  cm^ 
that  the  subject  of  Thucydides  wants  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus ; 
but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity.    The  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  contest  between  two 

E«at  rival  powers,  the  Athenian  and  Laoedsmonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece, 
erodotus  loves  to  dwell  on  prosperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusing 
manner  of  the  ancient  poetical  historians.  But  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  Imaginatioii, 
Thucjjrdides  writes  to  the  Understanding.  He  was  a  grave,  reflecting  man,  well 
acquainted  with  human  life  ;  and  the  melancholy  events  and  catastrophes,  which  he 
records,  are  often  both  the  most  interesting  parts  of  history,  and  the  most  improving  to 
the  heart. 

The  Critic's  observations  on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thacydides  makes  of  his 
subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus,  in  this  respect,  is  not 
unjust — Bovcvdi^ffc  fuv  rote  xpovotc  &Ko\ovOuVf  *HpoioroQ  ie  race  irtpiox^'C  *'•'*' 
trpayftarufv,  yiyvircu,  f)ot;cf^i^i|c  atra^ifc  vat  ^v<r«-apacoXot^i|roc*  roXXwy  yap 
Jcara  to  avro  ^tpoc  Kai  xuiititva  yiyvwitivntv  tv  ita^paiQ  rovoiCt  iy/urcXiic  roc 
wporac  vpa^stf  caraXtirwv,  irigutv  afrrirai  rtv  Kara  ro  avro  ^cpoc  cat  x<M'*'>'0 
yiyifofuvtap'  'jrXavwfiiOa  dri  KaOafrtp  cucoc,  cat  dv<rKo\uc  rote  fijXovfiivoic 
wapaKoXovBovfuv.  Xv^tittiKt  OovkvciSii  fiiav  vwoOitriP  Xatovrt  woXXa  aroi^crat 
ft(pi|  ro  IV  autfjia.  Upoiorta  8t  rac  froXXag  cat  ovdev  cyocvtac  viroOtattc  arpoit- 
Xo/tcvw,  avfi^ufvov  iv  autfxa  vcirotiiccyat.  With  regard  to  Style,  Dionysius  gives 
Thucydides  the  just  praise  of  energy  and  brevity  ;  but  censures  him  on  many  occasions, 
not  without  reason,  for  harsh  and  obscure  expression,  deficient  in  smootbnesB  and 
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different  parts  of  the  world;  an  Historian  otherwise  of  great 
probity,  candour,  and  excellent  understanding;  but  through  this 
want  of  unity,  more  tedious,  and  less  interesting  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been. 
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LECTURE    XXXVI. 

HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

After  making  some  observations  on  the  controversy  which 
has  been  often  carried  on  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of 
the  Ancients  and  the  Modems,  I  entered,  in  the  last  Lecture, 
on  the  consideration  of  Historical  Writing.  The  general  idea 
of  History  is,  a  record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
Hence  arise  the  primary  qualities  required  in  a  good  Historian, 
impartiality,  fideBty,  gravity,  and  di^ty.  What  I  principaUv 
considered,  was  the  imity  which  belongs  to  this  sort  of  Composi** 
tion ;  the  nature  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of 
History,  the  Author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the 
actions  and  events  which  he  records.  Two  things  are  especially 
necessary  for  his  doing  this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  human  nature,  and  political  knowledge,  or  acquain* 
tance  with  government.  The  former  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  con£iot  of  individuals,  and  to  give  just  views  of  their 
character ;  the  latter  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  affairs. 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  completely  instructive 
Historian. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article.  Political  Elnowledee,  the 
ancient  Writers  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  Modems 
enjoy ;  from  whom,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect 
more  accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as  I  for- 
merly hinted,  was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  it  is  now  ; 
there  was  then  less  communication  among  neigbbourine  states ; 
and  by  consequence  less  knowledge  of  one  another's  affairs ;  no 
intercourse  by  established  posts,  or  by  Ambassadors  resident  at 
distant  courts.  The  knowledge,  ana  materials  of  the  ancient 
Historians,  were  thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  they  wrote  for  their  own  country- 
men only ;  they  had  no  idea  of  writing  for  the  instruction  of 
foreigners,  whom  thev  despised,  or  of  the  world  in  general ;  and 
hence  they  are  less  attentive  to  convey  all  that  knowledge  with 
regard  to  domestic  policy,  which  we,  in  distant  times,  would 
desire  to  have  learned  irom  them.  Perhaps,  also,  though  in 
ancient  ages  men  were  abundantly  animate  with  the  love  of 
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liberty,  yet  the  foil  extent  of  the  influence  of  goremment,  and 
of  political  caoBes,  was  not  then  ao  thoioaghl j  eemtuiized,  as  it 
has  been  in  modem  iiaaes,  when  a  long  experience  of  all  tiie 
different  modes  of  goyemment  has  renderra  men  more  enligbtened 
and  intelligenty  with  respect  to  public  affiurs. 

To  these  reasons  it  is  owingy  that  though  the  ancient  His- 
torians set  before  ns  the  particular  hcts  which  they  relate,  in  a 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not 
giye  us  a  dear  yiew  of  ati  the  political  causes,  which  affected  the 
situation  of 'affiiirs  of  which  they  treat.  From  the  Greek  Histo- 
rians, we  are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  strength, 
the  wealth,  and  the  reyenues  of  the  different  Ghredan  states ;  of 
the  causes  of  aeyeral  of  those  reyolntions  that  lu^ipeDed  in  their 
ffoyemment;  or  of  their  separate  connexions  and  mteiferuie 
mteresta.  Li  writing  the  History  of  the  Bomans,  Liyy  haa 
surely  the  most  an^ife  field  for  displBying  politioal  knowledge, 
CQUoeniinje  the  rise  of  their  greatneas,  and  the  adyantages  or 
defects  of  their  goyemment  Yet  the  inatmction  in  these  im- 
portant articles,  which  he  affords,  is  not  considerable.  An  ele- 
gant Writer  he  is,  and  a  beautafnl  rehter  of  £uts,  if  oyer  there 
was  one ;  but  by  no  means  distinguished  for  prafoundaess  or 
penetration.  Sauust,  when  writing  the  history  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  which  ought  to  haye  been  altogether  a 
l^Utical  History,  has  evidently  attend^  more  to  the  eleganoe  of 
narration,  and  the  painting  of  diaracters,  than  to  the  unfolding  of 
secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  that  complete  information, 
which  we  would  naturally  have  expected  firom  him,  of  the  state 
of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular  ooniunoture  of  affidr^ 
which  enabled  so  despemte  a  profligate  as  Catiline  to  become 
so  formidable  to  govermnent,  he  has  given  us  littie  more  than 
a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption 
of  manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former 
times. 

I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  ancient  His- 
torians as  defective  in  political  infonnation.  No  historians  can 
be  more  instructive  than  Thui^dides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus. 
Thucydides  is  grave,  intelli||ent,  and  judicious  ;•  always  attentive 
to  give  very  exact  information  concerning  every  operation  which 
he  relates ;  and  to  show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  every 

flan  that  was  jMroposed,  and  every  measure  that  was  pursued, 
^(dybius  excels  in  comprehensive  political  views,  in  penetration 
into  great  systems,  and  in  his  prcnound  and  distinct  Knowledge 
of  all  military  affiors.  Tacitos  is  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart ;  is  sentimental  and  refined  in  a  high  d^;ree; 
conveys  much  instruction  with  respect  to  political  matters,  but 
more  with  respect  to  human  nature. 

But  when  we  demand  firom  the  Historian  profound  and  in- 
structive views  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  tibat  he  should  be 
frequentiy  interrupting  the  course  of  his  History,  with  his  own 
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reflections  and  Bpeculatioii&  He  should  give  us  all  the  infonnft- 
tkm  that  is  necessary  for  our  fbUy  understanding  the  afiairs 
which  he  records.  He  should  make  us  acquainted  with  the  poli* 
tical  constitution,  the  force,  the  revenues,  the  internal  state  of 
the  country  of  which  he  writes;  and  with  its  interests  and  con- 
nections in  respect  of  ne^hbonnEiig  countries.  He  should  place 
us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  we  ma^  have  an  extensive 
prospect  of  all  the  causes  that  co-merate  m  bringing  forward 
the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into  our  han^ 
all  the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  should  not  be  too  pro* 
digal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasoning  When  an  Historian  is 
much  given  fo  dissertation,  and  is  ready  to  philosophize  and  spe- 
culate on  all  that  he  records,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises,  that  he 
will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of  facts  to  favour  some 
system  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather  by  fair  and 
judicious  narration,  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by 
delivering  instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner.  Cm 
some  occasions,  when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or 
when  some  great  event  is  in  agitation,  concerning  the  causes  or 
circumstances  of  which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  tiie 
narrative  may  be  allowed  to  stand  still  for  a  Uttie ;  the  Histo- 
rian may  appear,  and  may  with  propriety  enter  into  some  weighty 
discussion.  But  he  must  take  care  not  to  cloy  his  Readers  with 
such  discussions,  by  repeating  them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  hmnan  nature 
in  general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  Histo- 
rian can  artfully  incorporate  such  observations  with  his  narrativet, 
they  will  have  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as 
formal  detached  reflections.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agri- 
cola,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola, 
makes  this  observation ;  **  Proprium  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse 
quern  laeseris."  *  The  observation  is  just  and  well  applied;  but 
the  form,  in  which  it  stands,  is  abstract  and  philosophicaL  A 
thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer  effect  elsewhere  m  the  same 
Historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jealousies  which  Oermanicus 
knew  to  be  entertuned  against  him  by  Livia  aiMl  Tiberius: 
'' Anxius,"  says  he,  **  occultis  in  se  patrui  avieeque  odiis,  quorum 
caussB  acriores  quia  iniqus."  f  Here  a  profound  moral  observar 
tion  is  made ;  but  it  is  made,  wit}iout  the  appearance  of  making 
it  in  form ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  narration,  in  assigning 
a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Grennanicus.  We  have  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  a 
mutiny  raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  **  Pnefectus  Castromm," 
on  account  of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  sol- 
diers.     <'  Quippe  Rufus,  diu  manipularis,  dem  centurio,  mox 

*  ''  It  bttloDgi  to  bunuui  maare  to  hate  the  man  whom  you  have  iojnred." 

t  **  Uneasy  in  hk  mind,  on  aeeoont  of  the  ooneealed  hatred  entertained  agaiatt 
him  hy  hie  nnde  and  grandmother,  which  was  the  more  bitter  beoanae  the  oauae  of  it 
unjust." 
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castris  praefectus,  antiquam  durauique  militiam  revocabaty  yetus 
operifl  et  laboris,  et  eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat."  *  There  was 
room  for  taming  this  into  a  ^neral  observation,  that  they  who 
have  been  educated  and  haitkned  in  toils,  are  commonly  found 
to  be  the  most  severe  in  requiring  the  like  toils  from  others.  But 
the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  introduces  this  sentiment  as  a  stroke 
in  the  character  of  Kufus,  gives  it  much  more  life  and  spirit. 
This  EQstorion  has  a  particular  talent  of  intermixing  after  this 
manner,  with  the  course  of  his  narrative,  many  striking  senti- 
ments and  useful  observations. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  Histo- 
rical Narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  manner  of  narration 
much  must  depend,  as  the  first  notion  of  History  is  the  recital  of 
past  facts ;  and  how  much  one  mode  of  recital  ma^  be  preferable 
to  another,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  dif- 
ferent effects,  which  the  same  story,  when  told  by  two  different 
persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  Historical  Narration,  is  Clearness,  Order, 
and  due  Connection.  To  attain  this,  the  Historian  must  be 
completely  master  of  his  subiect ;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at 
one  view ;  and  comprehend  tne  chain  and  dependence  of  all  its 
parts,  that  he  may  introduce  every  thing  in  its  proper  place ; 
that  he  may  lead  us  smoothly  along  the  tract  of  amirs  which  are 
recorded,  and  may  always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how 
one  event  arises  out  of  another.  Without  this,  there  can  be 
neither  pleasure  nor  instruction,  in  reading  History.  Much  for 
this  end  will  depend  on  the  observance  of  that  unity  in  the 
general  plan  and  conduct,  which,  in  the  preceding  Lecture,-  I 
recommended.  Much  too  will  depend  on  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  transitions,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  execution. 
Nothing  tries  an  Historian's  abilities  more,  than  so  to  lay  his 
train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agreeably 
from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another;  to  employ  no  clumsy 
and  awkward  junctures ;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  ci 
forming  some  union  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most 
vridely  separated  from  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  History  is  a  very  dignified  species  of 
Composition,  gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration. 
There  must  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style;  no 
quaint,  nor  colloquial  phrases ;  no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of 
wit.  The  smart,  or  the  sneering  manner  of  telling  a  story,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  historical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that 
an  Historian  is  never  to  let  himself  down.  He  may  sometimes 
do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to  diversify  the  strain  of  his  nar- 

*  *'  For  RufiiB,  who  had  long  been  a  common  soldier,  afterwards  a  Centnrkm.  and 
at  length  a  general  officer,  restored  the  seTcre  militarv  discipline  of  ancient  times. 
Grown  old  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  the  more  rigid  in  imposing  them,  because  he 
bad  been  accustomed  to  bear  them." 
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ration,  which^  if  it  be  perfectly  uniform,  is  apt  to  become  tire- 
some. But  hd  should  be  careful  never  to  descend  too  far :  and, 
on  occasions  where  a  light  or  ludicrous  anecdote  is  proper  to 
be  recorded,  it  is  generallj  better  to  throw  it  into  a  note,  than 
to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar  by  introducing  it  into  the  body 
of  the  work. 

But  an  Historian  may  possess  these  qualities  of  being  per- 
spicuous, distinct,  and  grave,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  be  a 
dull  Writer;  in  which  case  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from 
his  labours.  We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure;  or,  most 
probably,  we  shall  soon  give  over  reading  him  at  all.  He  must 
therefore  study  to  render  his  narration  interesting;  which  is 
the  quality  that  chiefly  distinguishes  a  Writer  of  genius  and 
eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this ;  the  first  is,  a  just 
medium  in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded 
recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detaiL  The  former  embarrasses, 
and  the  latter  tires  us«  An  Historian  that  would  interest  us, 
must  know  when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge ; 
passing  concisely  over  slight  and  unimportant  events,  but  dwell- 
mg  on  such  as  are  striking  and  considerable  in  their  nature,  or 
pregnant  with  consequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  attention 
to  &em,  and  bringing  them  forth  into  the  most  fuU  and  conspi- 
cuous light.  The  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper 
selection  of  the  circumstances  belonging  to  those  events  which 
he  chooses  to  relate  fully.  General  facts  make  a  slight  impres* 
sion  on  the  mind.  It  is  by  means  of  circumstances  and  parti- 
culars properly  chosen,  that  a  narration  becomes  interestin^g  and 
affecting  to  the  reader.  These  give  life,  body,  and  colouring  to 
the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us  to  behold  them  as  present,  and 
passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this  employment  of  circumstances, 
m  Narration,  that  is  properly  termed  Historical  Painting, 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of 
picturesque  descriptive  Narration,  seyeral  of  the  Ancient  His- 
torians eminently  excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in 
reading  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus.  They  are  all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  Narration. 
Herodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an  a^eeable  Writer,  and  relates  every 
thing  with  that  naivete  and  simplicity  of  manner,  which  never 
&ils  to  interest  the  Reader.  Though  the  manner  of  Thucydides 
be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet  on  great  occasions,  as  when  he  is 
giving  an  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  the  Si^e  of  Plataea, 
the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  the  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
he  displays  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  description. 
Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  and  his  Anabasis,  or  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful  The  circumstances  are 
finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engaging;  but 
his  Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  lustory  of  'Aucydides, 
is  a  much  inferior  work.     Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting  in 

a  G 
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his  Catilinarian,  but  more  especially  in  fais  Jugurthine  War,  is 
well  known,  though  his  Style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied 
and  affected. 

Livj  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner ;  and  is  excelled 
by  no  historian  whatever  in  the  Art  of  Narration ;  several 
remarkable  examples  might  be  given  from  hiuL  His  account, 
for  instance,  of  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  Army  by  the 
Samnites,  at  the  Furcse  Caudinse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
book,  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  Histo- 
rical Painting,  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  We  have 
first,  an  exact  description  of  the  narrow  pass  between  twomoun* 
tains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  decoycKl  the  Romans.  When 
they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no  hope  of  escape  le^  we  are 
made  to  see,  first,  their  astonishment,  next,  their  indignation, 
and  then  their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most  lively  manner,  by 
suiih  circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to  persons  in  their 
situation.  The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in  which  they  pass 
the  night ;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites ;  the  various  mea- 
sures proposed  to  be  taken;  the  messages  between  the  two 
armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.  At  lengtb,  in  the  morning,  the 
Consuls  return  to  the  Camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could 
receive  no  other  terms*  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and 
passing  under  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  mark 
of  ignominy  for  a  conquered  army.  Part  of  what  then  follows, 
I  shall  give  in  the  Author's  own  words.  "  Redintegravit  luctum 
in  castns  consulum  adventus ;  ut  vix  ab  iis  abstinerent  manus, 
quorum  temeritate  in  eum  locum  deducti  essent.  Alii  alios  in- 
-tueri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tradenda^  et  inermes  futuras  dextras ; 
proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  oculos,  jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria 
victoris,  et  vultus  siiperbos,  let  per  annates  intermium  iter.  Inde 
faedi  agminis  miserabilem  viam ;  per  sociorum  urbes  reditum  in 
patriam  ac  parentes  quo  ssepe  ipei  triumphantes  venissent.  Se 
solos  sine  vulnerey  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  victos ;  sibi  non  stringere 
licuisse  gladios,  non  nianum  cum  hoste  oonserere ;  sibi  nequic- 
quam  arma,  nequicquani  vires^  nequicquam  anioios  datos.  Hsec 
mmentibus,  hora  fatalis,  ignominise  advenit.  Jamprimdm  cum 
singulis  vestimentis,  inermes  extra  vallum  abire  jussL  Turn  a 
oonsulibus  abire  lictores  juSsi,  paludamentaque  detracta.  Tantam 
hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eos  dedendos,  lacerandosque  cen- 
suerant,  miserationem  fecit,  ut  suae  quisque  conditionis  oblitus, 
ab  ilia  deformatione  tantse  majestalis,  velut  ab  nefandospectaculo, 
averteret  oculos.  Primi  consules,  prope  seminudi,  sub  jogum 
missi,"  &c*     The  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  would  be  too  long 

r 

*  "  The  wrival  of  the  Consiile  in  the  ctmp,  wrought  up  their  pa«ioiie  to  Mch  ■ 
desree,  that  they  could  sceroely  abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  them,  as  by  their 
rashness  they  had  been  brought  into  this  situation.  They  began  to  look  on  one  another ; 
to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  bB  surrendered,  and  on  their 
right  hands,  which  were  to  become  defeooelesi.  The  yoke  under  which  they  were  lo 
pass ;  the  scoflk  of  the  conquerors ;  and  their  haughty  looks,  when  disarmed  and  stripped, 
they  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines  ;  all  rose  before  their  eyes.    They  then 
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to  insert,  is  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  pic- 
turesque circumstances.* 

Tacitus  is  another  Author  eminent  for  Historical  Painting, 
though  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  Livy. 
Livy's  descriptions  are  more  fiiU,  more  plain,  and  natural ;  those 
of  Tacitus  consist  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  He  selects  one  or  two 
remarkable  circumstances,  and  sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong^ 
and,  generally,  in  a  new  and  uncommon  light.  Such  is  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  the  situation  of  Borne,  and  of  the  Emperor 
Galba,  when  Otho  was  advancing  against  hiim :  **  Agebatur  hue 
illuc  Galba,  vario  turbae  fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique 
basilicis  et  templis,  lugubri  prospecta.  Neque  populi  aut  plebis 
ulla  vox :  sed  attoniti  vultus,  et  conversae  ad  omnia  aures.  Non 
tumultus,  non  quies;  sed  quale  ma^i  metiis  et  magn»  irs, 
silentium  est."  f  No  image  in  any  Poet  is  more  strong  and 
expressive  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  description :  *^  Non  tumultus, 
non  quies ;  sed  quale,"  &c.  This  is  a  conception  of  the  sublime 
kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  throughout  all  his 
work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.     As  he  is  profound 

looked  forward  to  the  sad  joamey  'which  awaited  them,  when  they  were  to  past  as  a 
vanquished  and  disgraced  army  tlm>UKh  the  territories  of  their  allies,  hy  whom  they  had 
often  been  beheld  retarnine  in  triumpn  to  their  families  and  native  land.  They  alone, 
they  muttered,  to  one  another,  without  an  engagement,  without  a  single  blow,  had  been 
conquered.  To  their  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  drmw  a 
swora,  or  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face ;  to  them  only,  arms,  stren^h,  and  courage  had 
been  given  in  vain.  While  they  were  thus  giviug  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal 
moment  of  their  ignominy  amved.  First,  tliey  were  all  command^  to  come  forth 
from  the  camp,  without  armour,  and  in  a  single  garment.  Next,  orders  were  given, 
that  the  Consuls  should  be  left  without  their  Lictora,  and  that  they  should  be  stripped 
of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  affront  excite  among  them,  who,  out 
a  Ihtle  before,  had  been  for  delivering  up  those  very  Consub  to  the  enemy,  and  for 
putting  them  to  death,  that  every  one  forgot  his  own  condition,  and  turned  his  eyes 
aside  from  this  infamous  disgrace,  suffered  by  the  consular  dignity,  as  from  a  spectacle, 
which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  Consuls,  almost  half-naked,  were  first  made 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,"  &c. 

*  llie  description  which  Cssar  gives  of  the  consternation  oeoasioned  in  his  camp,  hy 
the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the  size,  and  the  courage 
of  the  Germans,  affords  an  instance  of  Historical  Painting,  executed  in  a  simple  manner  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  a  natural  and  lively  scene.  '*  Dum  paucoa  dies  ad 
Veaontionem  moratur,  ex  percunctatione  nostrorum,  vocibosque  Gallomm  ao  merca- 
torum,  qui  ingenti  magnitudine  corporum  Germanos,  incredibili  virtuto,  atque  exer- 
eitatione  in  armis  esse  prcdicabant ;  ssepe  numero  sese  cum  iis  congresses,  ne  vultum 
qnidem  atqne  aciem  ocnlorum  ferre  potuisse ;  tantus  subito  terror  omnem  exercitum 
occupavit,  ut  non  mediocritor  omnium  mentes  animosque  perturbaret.  Hie  primum 
ortus  est  a  tribunis  militum,  ac  prefecds,  reltquisque  qui  ex  urbe,  amicitias  causa, 
Caesarum  secuti,  suum  periculum  miserabantur,  quoa  non  magnum  in  re  militari  usum 
habebant  quorum  alius,  siik  eaxak  iUatJi  auam  aibi  ad  profioiscendum  necessariam  ease 
diceret,  petebat  ut  ejus  voluntato  discedere  liceret.  Nonnolli  pudore  addnoii,  ut  timoria, 
suspicionem  vitarent  remanebant.  Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,  neque  interdum  lacrymas 
tenere  poterant.  Abditi  In  tabemaculis,  aut  sunm  fatum  (juerebantur,  aut  cum  famdiar- 
ibus  suis,  commune  periculum  miyrabantur.  Vulgo,  totis  castris  testamenta  obsigna- 
bantur."    Dx  Bbll.  Gall.  L.  I. 

t  ^  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  shoving  him  from  place 
to  place.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowds  of  a  dismal  appear- 
ance. No  clamours  were  heard,  either  from  the  citizens  or  from  the  rabble.  Their 
countenances  were'  filled  with  consternation ;  their  ears  were  employed  in  listening  with 
anxiety.  It  was  not  a  tumult :  it  was  not  quietnesa :  it  was  the  silence  of  terror,  and 
of  wrath." 
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in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic  in  sen- 
timent. The  Philosopher,  the  Poet,  and  the  Historian  all  meet 
in  him.  Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reckoned 
unfortunate  for  an  Historian,  he  has  made  it  anbrd  us  many 
interesting  exhibitions  of  human  nature.  The  relations  which 
he  gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages  are  as 
afiecting  as  the  deepest  tragedies.  He  paints  with  a  glowing 
pencil ;  and  possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting, 
not  to  the  imagination  merely,  but  to  the  heart.  With  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
perfect  model  for  History ;  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves 
upon  hmn,  haye  seldom  been  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired, 
rather  than  imitated.  In  his  reflections,  he  is  too  refined ;  in  his 
style  too  concise,  sometimes  quaint  and  afiected,  often  abrupt  and 
obscure.  History  seems  to  require  a  more  natural,  flowing,  and 
popular  manner. 

The  Ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  History,  which 
the  Moderns  haye  laid  aside,  I  mean  Orations,  which,  on  weighty 
occasions,  they  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  per- 
sonages. By  means  of  these,  they  diyersified  their  history ;  they 
conyeyed  both  moral  and  political  instruction ;  and,  by  the  op- 
posite aignments  which  were  employed,  they  gaye  us  a  view  of 
the  sentiments  of  different  parties.  Thucydides  was  the  first 
who  introduced  this  method  The  orations  with  which  his  His- 
tory abounds,  and  those  too  of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin 
Historians,  are  among  the  most  valuable  remains  which  we  haye 
of  Ancient  Eloquence.  How  beautiful  soever  they  are,  it  may 
be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they  find  a  proper  place 
in  History.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  unsuit- 
able to  it.  For  they  form  a  mixture  which  is  unnatural  in 
History,  of  fiction  with  trutL  We  know  that  these  Orations 
are  entirely  of  the  Author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has 
introduced  some  celebrated  person  haranguing  in  a  public  place, 
purely  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  own 
eloquence,  or  deliyering  his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name 
of  that  person.  This  is  a  sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not 
suit  the  gravity  of  history,  throughout  which  an  air  of  the 
strictest  truth  should  always  reign.  Orations  may  be  an  em- 
bellishment to  History  ;  such  might  also  Poetical  Compositions 
be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the  personages  men- 
tioned in  the  Narration,  who  were  known  to  have  possessed 
poetical  talents.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  finds  a 
proper  place  in  History.  Instead  of  inserting  formal  Orations, 
the  method  adopted  by  later  Writei^^  seems  better  and  more 
natural ;  that  of  the  Historian,  on  some  great  occasion,  deliver- 
ing, in  his  own  person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the 
opposite  parties,  or  the  substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be 
spoken  in  some  public  Assembly;  which  he  may  do  without  the 
liberty  of  fiction. 
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The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ornaments  of  Historical 
Composition.  For  characters  are  generally  considered  as  pro- 
fessed exhibitions  of  fine  writing ;  and  an  Historian  who  seeks 
to  shine  in  them,  is  frequently  in  danger  of  carrying  refinement 
to  excess,  from  a  desire  of  appearing  very  profound  and  pene- 
trating. He  brings  together  so 'many  contrasts,  and  subtle  op- 
positions of  qualities,  that  we  are  raUier  dazzled  with  sparkling 
expressions,  than  entertained  with  any  clear  conception  of  a 
human  character.  A  writer  w£o  woula  characterise  in  an  in- 
structive and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in  his  style, 
and  should  avoid  all  quaintness  and  afiectation ;  at  the  same  ^ 
time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  outlines 
only,  but  descending  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a 
character  in  its  most  strong  and  distinctive  features.  The 
Greek  Historians  sometimes  give  eulogisms,  but  rarely  draw 
full  and  professed  characters.  The  two  Ancient  Authors  who 
have  laboured  in  this  part  of  Historical  Ccnnposition  most,  are 
Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

As  History  is  a  species  of  Writing  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind,  sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it.  Both  in 
describing  characters  and  in  relating  transactions,  the  Author 
should  always  show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To 
deliver  moral  instruction  in  a  formal  manner  falls  not  within  his 
province ;  but  both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  Writer  we  ex- 
pect that  he  should  discover  sentiments  of  respect  for  virtue, 
and  an  indignation  at  flagrant  vice.  To  appear  neutral  and 
indifferent  with  respect  to  good  and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect 
a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a  moral  turn  of  thought,  will, 
besides  other  bad  effects,  derogate  greatly  from  the  weight  of 
Historical  Composition,  and  wm  render  the  strain  of  it  much 
more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are  always  most  interested  in 
the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  our  sympathy  is 
awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in  the 
fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by 
a  Writer  who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made  have  mostly 
respected  the  Ancient  Historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected 
that  I  should  also  take  some  notice  of  the  Modems  who  have 
excelled  in  this  kind  of  Writinff. 

The  country  in  Europe  wnere  the  Historical  Genius  has, 
in  later  ages,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is 
Italy.  The  national  character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable 
to  it.  They  were  always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetrating, 
reflecting  people,  remarkable  for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom, 
and  who  early  addicted  themselves  to  the  arts  of  Writing.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  letters,  MachiaveJ^  Guic- 
ciardin,  Daviia,  Bentivoglio,  Father  Paul,  became  highly  con- 
spicuous for  historical  merit.    They  all  appear  to  have  conceived 
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yerjr  just  ideas  ^of  History ;  and  are  agreeable,  instractive,  and 
interesting  Writers.  In  their  manner  of  narratioi]^  they  are 
formed  upon  the  Ancients;  some  of  them,  as  Bentivoglio  and 
Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  introduced  Orations 
into  their  History*  In  the  profoundness  and  distinctness  of 
their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have 
surpassed  the  Ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
served some  imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his 
History  of  Florence,  is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would 
expect  an  author  of  his  abilities  to  be ;  either  through  his  own  de- 
fect, or  through  some  uohappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him 
into  a  very  minute  detail  of  tne  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin, 
at  all  times  sensible  and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  lon^  on 
the  Tuscan  affairs  as  to  be  sometimes  tedious;  a  defect  which 
is  also  imputed,  occasionally,  to  the  judicious  Father  Paul. 
Bentivoglio,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Wars  of  Flanders, 
is  accused  for  approaching  to  the  florid  aad  pompous  manner; 
and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing Relators,  has  manifestiy  this  defect,  of  spreading  a  sort 
of  uniformity  over  all  his  characters,  by  representing  them  as 
guided  too  regularly  by  political  interest.  But,  although  some 
such  objections  may  be  made  to  these  Authors^  they  aeserve, 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  Modem 
Historical  Writers.  The  Wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin 
by  Famianus  Strada,  is  a  book  of  some  note;  but  is  not  en* 
titled  to  the  same  reputation  as  the  works  of  the  other  His- 
torians I  have  named.  Strada  is  too  violentiy  partial  to  the 
Spanish  cause ;  and  too  open  a  Panegyrist'  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma.  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the 
manner  and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  ^ood  Writing 
in  many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  HistoricaL  That  ingenious  na- 
tion, who  have  done  so  much  honour  to  Modem  iiiterature, 
possess,  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  the  talent  of  Narration.  Many 
of  their  later  Historical  Writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and 
agreeable;  and  some  of  tiiem  not  deficient  in  profoundness 
and  penetration.  They  have  not,  however,  produced  any 
such  capital  Historians  as  the  Italians  whom  I  mentioned 
above. 

Our  Island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  historical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  acquired 
reputation  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an 
elegant  Writer,  classical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in 
narration  and  description.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him 
to  be  more  attentive  to  elegance,  than  to  aocuracv.  Ac* 
customed  to  form  his  political  notions  wholly  upon  the  plans 
of  ancient  governments,  the  feudal  system  seems  never  to 
have  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  and  as  this  was  the  basis  of 
the  Scottish  constitution,  his  political  views  are,  of  course  in- 
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accurate  and  imperfect*  When  he  comes  to  the  transactions 
of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  a  change  in  his  manner  of 
writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side 
soever  the  truth  lies  with  remrd  to  those  dubious  and  long  con- 
troverted facts  which  make  me  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work, 
it  is  impossible  to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  of  party.  ^ 

Among  the  older  English  Historians,  the  most  considerable  is 
Lord  Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  a^logist 
of  one  side,  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  rela- 
tion of  facts  than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit 
of  virtue  and  probity  runs  through  his  work.  He  maintains 
all  the  dignity  of  an  Historian.  His  sentences,  indeed,  are 
often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner  is  prolix :  but  his  style, 
on  the  whole,  is  manly ;  and  his  merit  as  an  Historian,  is  much 
beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively  and  perspicuous : 
but  he  has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit  His  style  is  too 
careless  and  familiar  for  History;  his  characters  are,  indeed, 
marked  with  a  bold  and  strong  hand :  but  they  are  generally  light 
and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  bttle  stories  concern- 
ing himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a  Writer  of  Memoirs  than 
of  History.  During  a  long  period,  English  Historical  Authors 
seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facts ; 
till  of  late  the  distinguished  names  of  Hiime,  Robertson,  and 
Gibbon,  have  raised  the  British  character,  in  this  species  of 
Writing,  to  hi^h  reputation  and  dignity. 

I  observed,  m  the  preceding  Lecture,  that  Annals,  Memoir^ 
an<}  Lives,  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  Historical  Composition.  It 
will  be  proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  i^  few 
observations  upon  them.  Annals  are  eommoidy  understood  to 
signify  a  collection  of  facts,  digested  according  to  dhronolo^cal 
order ;  rather  serving  for  the  materials  of  History,  than  aspiring 
to  the  name  of  History  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  there- 
fore, in  a  Writer  of  such  Annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  and 
complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  Composition,  in  which  an  Author 
does  not  pretend  to  sive  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he 
himself  nad  access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in, 
or  what  illustrates  the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  some  transaction,  which  he  cnooses  for  his  subject. 
From  a  Writer  of  Memoirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the 
same  profound  research,  or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a 
Writer  of  History.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
unvarying  dignity  and  gravity.  He  may  talk  freely  of  himself ; 
he  may  descend  into  the  most  familiar  anecdotes.  What  is 
chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  he  be  sprightly  and  interesting ; 
and,  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things  that  are  useful  and 
curious;   that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  knowledge  worth 
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the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  Writing  very  bewitching  to 
such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  conceive  eveiy 
transaction  of  which  they  had  a  share  to  be  of  singular  impor- 
tance. There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so  sprightly 
as  the  French  should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been  pouring 
forth  a  whole  flood  of  Memoirs ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  are 
little  more  than  agreeable  trifles.  • 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  character; 
two  in  particular;  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caroinal^e  Retz,  and 
those  of  the  Duke  of  SuUy.  From  Betz's  Memoirs,  besides  the 
pleasure  of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also 
much  instruction,  and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Though  his  politics  be  often  too  fine  spun,  yet  the  Memoirs  of 
a  professed  factious  leader,  such  as  the  Cardinal  was,  wherein 
he  draws  both  his  own  character,  and  that  of  several  great 
personages  of  his  time,  so  fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of 
ood  sense  without  benefit  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
ully,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  ^ven  to  the  Public, 
have  great  merit,  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  particular 
praise.  No  Memoirs  approach  more  nearly  to  the  usefulness, 
and  the  dimiity  of  a  ^full  legitimate  History.  They  have  this 
peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beautiful  display  of  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  diaracters  which  history  presents ;  Sullv  himself, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  ministers,  and  Henry  lY. 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  Princes  of  modem  times. 
I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue  and  of  good  sense  than 
Sully's  Memoirs ;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both  the 
heads  and  the  hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business, 
and  action,  in  the  world. 

Biography,  or  the  Writing  of  Lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of 
Composition  ;  less  formal  and  stately  than  History ;  but  to  the 
bulk  of  Beaders,  perhaps,  no  less  instructive ;  as  it  affords  them 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  characters  and  tempers,  the 
virtues  and  failings  of  eminent  men  fully  displayed ;  and  admits 
them  into  a  more  thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  such 
persons  than  History  generally  allows.  For  a  Writer  of  Lives 
may  descend,  with  propriety,  to  mimite  circumstances,  and 
familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  is  to  give  the 
private,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the  person  whose  actions  he 
records ;  nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from  familiar,  domestic,  and 
seemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often  receive  most  light 
into  the  real  character.  In  this  species  of  Writing,  Plutarch 
has  no  small  merit;  and  to  him  we  stand  indebted  for  much  of 
the  knowledge  that  we  posses^,  concerning  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquitv.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better 
than  his  manner ;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beauty 
or  elegance.  His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  some- 
times Deen  taxed :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be 
liable  to,  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered 
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as  a  valuable  treasure  of  instruction.  He  is  remar)cable  for 
bein^  one  of  the  most  humane  Writers  of  all  antiquity ;  less 
dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  the  exploits  of  valour  and 
ambition;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men  to  us,  in  the 
more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  Histoiy,  without  taking 
notice  of  a  very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years, 
begun  to  be  introduced  into  Historical  Composition ;  I  mean, 
a  more  particular  attention  than  was  formerly  given  to  laws, 
customs,  conunerce,  religion,  literature,  and  every  other  thing 
that  tends  to  show  the  spirit  and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now 
understood  to  be  the  business  of  an  able  Historian  to  exhibit 
manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and  assuredly,  whatever 
displays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  different  periods,  and 
illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more  useful  and 
interesting  than  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The  person, 
to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  tor  the  introduction  of  this  im- 
provement into  History,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whose 
genius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in  so  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  literature.  His  Age  of  Louis  ^QY.  was  one  of  the 
first  great  productions  in  this  taste ;  and  soon  drew  throughout 
all  Europe,  that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  appro- 
bation, which  so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  mented. 
His  Essay  on  the  general  History  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  is  not  to  be  considered  either  as  a  History,  or  the 
proper  plan  of  an  Historical  Work;  but  only  as  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  chief  events  that  have  happened  throughout 
several  centuries,  and  on  the  chanjges  that  successively  took 
place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different  nations.  Though,  in 
some  dates  and  facts,  it  ma^,  perhaps,  be  inaccurate,  and  is 
tinged  with  those  particularities  which  unhappily  distinguish 
Voltaire's  manner  of  thinking  on  religious  subjects,  yet  it  con- 
tains so  many  enlarged  and  instructive  views,  as  justly  to  merit 
the  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  History  of  those 
ages. 
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LECTURE    XXXVII. 

philosophical  WRITING — DIALOGUE — EPISTOLARY  WRITING 

— FICTITIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  History  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  Compositioo^ 
and  by  the  regular  form  which  it  assmnes^  falls  directly  under 
the  laws  of  Cnticism^  I  discoursed  of  it  Ailly  in  the  two  pre- 
eeding  Lecturer  The  remaining  species  of  Composition^  in 
Prose,  afford  less  room  for  critical  observation. 

Philosophical  Writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  into  any 
long  discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  Philosophy  is  to 
convey  instruction,  and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do 
so  for  instruction,  not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form,  and 
dress  of  such  Writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are 
objects,  however,  that  must  not  be  wholly  neglected.  He  who 
attempts  to  instruct  mankind,  without  studying,  at  the  same 
time,  to  ^engage  their  attention,  and  to  interest  them  in  his 
subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  is  not  likely  to  prove 
successful.  The  same  truths,  and  reasonings,  delivered,  in  a 
dry  and  cold  manner,  or  with  a  proper  measure  of  el^anoe  and 
beauty,  will  make  very  different  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  Philosophical  Writer  must  study  the 
utmost  perspicuity :  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly 
delivered  on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to 
single  words,  and  the  construction  of  Sentences,  we  may  be 
convinced  that  this  is  a  study  which  demands  considerable  atten-* 
tion  to  the  rules  of  Style,  and  good  Writing.  Beyond  mere 
perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  precision  are  required  m  a  Philo- 
sophical W  riter.  He  must  employ  no  words  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing, no  loose  nor  indeterminate  expressions ;  and  should  avoid 
using  words  which  are  seemingly  synonymous,  without  care- 
fully attending  to  the  variation  wnich  they  make  upon  the  idea. 

To  be  clear,  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have 
a  title  to  demand  from  every  Philosophical  Writer.  He  may 
possess  this  quality,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  Writer. 
He  should,  therefore,  stud;^  some  degree  of  embellishment,  in 
order  to  render  his  composition  pleasing  and  graceful.  One  of 
the  most  agreeable,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  embellishments 
which  a  !rnilosopher  can  employ,  consists  in  illustrations  taken 
from  historical  facts,  and  the  characters  of  men.  All  moral  and 
political  subjects  naturally  afford  scope  for  these  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  room  for  employing  them,  they  seldom  fail  of  producing 
a  happy  effect.  They  diversify  the  Composition ;  they  relieve 
the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reasoning,  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  more  full  conviction  than  any  reasonings  produce : 
for  they  take  Philosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give  weight  to 
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Speculation,  by  showing  its  connexion  with  real  life»  and  the 
actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  Writing  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  neat, 
and  elegant  St^le.  It  admits  of  Metaphors,  Comparisons,  and 
all  the  calm  Figures  of  Speech,  by  which  an  Author  may  con- 
Tcy  his  sense  to  the  understanding  with  clearness  and  force,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  entertains  the  imagination.  He  must 
take  great  care,  however,  that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the 
chastest  kind,  never  partaking  of  the  florid  or  the  tumid ;  which 
is  so  unpardonable  m  a  professed  Philosopfaer,  that  it  is  much 
better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked  simplicity,  than  on  that 
of  too  much  ornament  Some  of  the  Ancients,  as  Plato  and 
Cicero,  have  left  us  Philosophical  Treatises  composed,  with  much 
elegance  and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justly  censured 
for  the  affectation  that  appears  in  his  Style.  He  is  too  fond  of 
a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner ;  of  antithesis  and 
quaint  sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  often  expresses  himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force;  though 
his  Style,  ujpon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In 
Engliw,  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Under- 
standing, may  be  pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
greatest  clearness  and  distinctness  of  Philosophical  Style,  with 
very  little  approach  to  ornament ;  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Writings, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  Philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  uie 
ornament  which  it  can  admit;  perhaps  with  more  than  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  Composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form,  under 
which  it  mingles  more  with  worics  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in 
the  way  of  Dialc^ue  and  Conversation.  Under  this  form  the 
Ancients  have  given  us  some  of  their  chief  Philosophical  Works ; 
and  several  of  the  Modems  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them. 
Dialogue  Writing  may  be  executed  in  two  ways,  either  as  direct 
conversation,  where  none  but  the  Speakers  appear,  which  is  the 
method  that  Plato  uses;  or  as  the  recital  of  a  conversation, 
where  the  Author  himself  appears,  and  gives  an  account  of  what 

Siassed  in  discourse ;  which  is  the  method  that  Cicero  generally 
(allows.  But  though  those  different  methods  make  some  varia- 
tion in  the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  Composition  is  at  bottom 
the  same  in  both,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  Dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philoso<> 
phical,  moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted, 
stands  in  a  high  rank  among  the  Works  of  Taste;  but  it  is 
much  more  difficult  in  the  execution  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
For  it  requires  more,  than  merely  the  introduction  of  different 
persons  speaking  in  succession.  It  ought  to  be  a  natural  and 
spirited  representation  of  real  conversation ;  exhibiting  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  several  Speakers,  and  suitmg  to 
the  character  of  each  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression 
which  distinguishes  him  from  another.     A  I^alogue,  thus  con- 
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ducted,  gives  the  B^ader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  as  by 
means  of  the  debate  going  on  among  the  personages,  he  receives 
a  fair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argument ;  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a 
display  of  consistent  and  well-supported  characters.  An  Author, 
therefore,  who  has  genius  for  executing  such  a  Composition  after 
this  manner,  has  it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  Modem  Dialogue  Writers  have  no 
idea  of  any  Composition  of  this  sort ;  and  bating  the  outward 
forms  of  conversation,  and  that  one  speaks,  and  another  answers, 
it  is  quite  the  same  as  if  the  Author  spoke  in  person  throughout 
the  whole.  He  sets  up  a  Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos, 
or  an  A  and  a  B. ;  who,  after  mutual  compliments,  and  after 
admiring  the  fineness  of  the  morning  or  evening,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  prospects  around  them,  enter  into  conference  concerning 
some  grave  matter ;  and  all  that  we  know  farther  of  them  is, 
that  the  one  personates  the  Author,  a  man  of  learning,  no 
doubt,  and  of  good  principles ;  and  the  other  is  a  man  of  straw, 
set  up  to  propose  some  trivial  objections ;  over  which  the  first  gains 
a  most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  his  sceptical  antagonist  at  the 
end  much  humbled,  and  generally  convinced  of  his  error.  This  is 
a  very  frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing;  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  an  attempt  towaras  something,  which  we  see  the  Author 
cannot  support  It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  conversa- 
tion. The  Dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward* 
interruptions;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the 
Author  continuing  always  to  reason  himself,  and  to  remove  the 
objections  that  are  made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled  with 
the  unmeaning  appearance  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be 
in  reality  no  more  than  one. 

*  Among  the  Ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his 
Dialogues.  The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of 
them,  are  beautifully  painted.  The  characters  of  the  Sophists, 
with  whom  Socrates  cUsputed,  are  well  drawn ;  a  variety  of  per- 
sonages are  exhibited  to  us ;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  con- 
versation, often  supported  with  much  life  and  spirit,  after  the 
Socratic  manner.  For  richness  and  beauty  of  imagination,  no 
Philosophic  Writer,  Ancient  or  Modem,  is  comparable  to  Plata 
The  only  fault  of  his  imagination  is,  such  an  excess  of  fertility 
as  allows  it  sometimes  to  obscure  his  judgment  It  firequently 
carries  him  into  Allegory,  Fiction,  Enthusiasm,  and  the  airy 
regions  of  Mystical  Theology.  The  Philosopher  is,  at  times, 
lost  in  the  Poet  But  whetnerwe  be  edified  with  the  matter  or 
not  (and  much  edification  he  often  afibrds),  we  are  always  enter- 
tained with  the  manner ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impression  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  Author's  genius. 

Cicero's  Dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversations  which 
he  has  introduced  into  several  of  his  Philosophical  and  Critical 
Vv  orks,  are  not  so  spuited,  nor  so  characteristi(»d  as  those  of 
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Plato.  Yet  some^  as  that  '^  De  Oratore"  especially,  are  agreeable 
and  well  supported.  They  show  us  conversation  carried  on 
among  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  Ancient  Borne,  with 
freedom,  good-breeding,  and  dignity.  The  Author  of  the 
elegant  Dialogue  '^  De  Causis  Corruptaa  Eloquenti®,"  which  is 
annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quinctilian,  and  sometimes 
to  those  of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has  excelled 
Cicero,  in  this  manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  a  Dialogue  Writer  of  much  eminence ;  though  his 
subjects  are  seldom  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among 
Philosophical  Authors.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light 
and  humorous  Dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection. 
A  character  of  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetra- 
tion, distinguishes  all  his  writings.  His  great  object  was,  to 
expose  the  follies  of  superstition,  and  the  Pedantry  of  Philo- 
sophy, which  prevailed  in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken 
any  more  successful  method  for  this  end,  than  what  he  has 
employed  in  his  dialogues,  especially  in  those  of  the  Gods  and 
of  the  Dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire.  In  this 
invention  of  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  he  has  been  followed  by 
several  Modern  Authors.  Fontenelle,  in  particular,  has  given 
us  Dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and  agreeable ; 
but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all 
become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed  few  things  in  com- 
position are  more  dTfficult,  than  in  the  course  of  a  Moral  Dia- 
logiie  to  exhibit  characters  properly  distinguished.  As  calm 
conversation  furnishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing 
characters  into  light,  which  the  active  scenes,  and  interesting 
situations  of  the  Drama,  afford.  Hence  few  Authors  are 
eminent  for  Characteristical  Dialogue  on  grave  subjects.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  Language,  is  a  Writer  of 
the  last  age.  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  bis  Divine  Dialogues,  relating 
to  the  foimdations  of  Natural  Beligion.  Though  his  Style 
be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  and  his  Speakers  be  marked 
with  the  Academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  Dialogue  is 
animated  by  a  variety  of  character  and  a  sprightliness  of  Con- 
versation, beyond  what  are  conunonly  met  with  in  Writings  of 
this  kind.  Bishop  Berkeley *s  Dialc^es  concerning  the  existence 
of  matter,  do  not  attempt  any  display  of  Characters ;  but  furnish 
an  instance  of  a  very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and 
intelligible  by  means  of  Conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  Epistolary 
Writing:  which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the 
serious  and  amusing  species  of  Composition.  Epistolary  Writing 
appears,  at  first  view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For 
there  is  no  subject  whatever,  on  which  one  may  not  convey  his 
thoughts  to  the  Public,  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, for  instance,  Mr.  Harris,  and  several  other  Writers,  have 
chosen  to  give  this  form  to  philosophical  treatises.     But  this  is 
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not  sufficient  to  class  such  treatises  under  the  head  of  Epistolary 
Compositioai  Though  they  bear^  in  the  title-page,  a  Letter  to 
a  Friend,  after  the  first  address,  the  Friend  disappears,  and  we  see 
that  it  is,  in  truth,  the  Public  with  whom  the  author  corresponds. 
Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  probability  that 
they  ever  passed  in  correspondence  as  real  letters.  They  are  no 
other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  moral  subjects ;  which 
the  Author,  for  his  convenience^  chose  to  put  into  the.  epistolary 
form.  Eyen  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  on  some  formal  topic, 
as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation  to  a  person  under  distress, 
such  as  Sir  William  Tensile  has  written  to  the  Countess  of 
Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daug^hter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  such 
occasions,  to  write  wh(^y  as  a  Divine  or  as  a  Philosopher,  and 
to  assume  the  style  and  manner  of  one,  without  reprehension. 
We  consider  the  Author  not  as  writing  a  Letter,  but  as  com* 
poang  a  discourse,  suited  particularly  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  one  person. 

Epistolary  Writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  Compomtion, 
subject  to  tne  cognizance  of  Criticism,  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it 
is  of  the  easy  and  familiar  kind ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried 
on  upon  paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an 
intercourse,  when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable 
to  Readers  of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters  be  important, 
they  will  be  the  more  valuable.  Even  though  there  should  be 
notninif  very  considerable  in  the  subject,  yet  if  the  spirit  and 
turn  of  the  correspondence  be  agreeable ;  if  they  be  written  in 
a  sprightly  manner,  and  with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  may 
still  l^  entertaining ;  more  especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to 
interest  us,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  write  them.  Hence 
the  curiosity  which  the  Public  has  always  discovered,  concerning 
the  Letters  of  eminent  persons.  We  expect  in  them  to  discover 
s<Mnewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  is  childish  indeed  to 
expect,  that  in  Letters  we  are  to  find  the  whole  heart  of  the 
Author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise  take  place,  more 
or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  stm,  as  Letters  from  one 
friend  to  another,  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  we 
may  expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than 
in  other  productions,  which  are  studied  for  public  view.  We 
please  ourselves  with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which 
allows  him  to  be  at  his  ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the 
overflowings  of  his  heart 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of 
Epistolary  Writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look 
for  the  Man,  not  for  the  Author.  Its  first  and  fundamental 
requisite  is,  to  be  natural  and  simple ;  for  a  stiff  and  laboured 
manner  is  as  bad  in  a  Letter  as  it  is  in  Conversation*  This 
does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit.  These  are  graceful  in 
Letters,  just  as  they  are  in  Conversation ;  when  ihey  flow  c 
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and  without  being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as  to  season,  not 
to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  Conyeraation  or  in  Letters,  affects 
to  shine  and  to  sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long.  The  Style 
of  Letters  should  not  be  too  highly  polished.  It  ouffht  to  be 
neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  All  mcety  about  wor£,  betrays 
study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  aud  appearances  pf  number 
and  harmony  in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
Letters.  The  best  Letters  are  commonly  snch  as  the  Authors 
have  written  with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the 
imagination  dictates,  always  flows  readily ;  but  where  there  is 
no  subject  to  warm  or  interest  these,  constraint  appears ;  and 
hence,  those  Letters  of  mere  compliment,  congratulation,  or 
affected  condolence,  which  haye  cost  the  Authors  most  labour  in 
composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  they  perhaps  consider  as 
their  masterpieces,  neyer  fail  of  being  the  most  disagreeable  and 
insipid  to  the  Headers. 

It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease 
and  simplicity  which  I  haye  recommended  in  Epistolary  Cor* 
respondence,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  importing  entire 
carelessness.  In  writing  to  the  most  intimate  friend,  a  certain 
degree  of  attention,  both  to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  reqmsite 
and  becoming.  It  is  no  more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  our* 
selves,  and  to  the  friend  with  whom  we  correspond.  A  slovenly 
and  negligent  manner  of  Writing,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want 
of  respect. ,  The  liberty,  besides,  of  writing  Letters  with  too 
careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  into  imprudence  in 
what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  conversation  and 
correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  decorums  which 
our  own  character,  and  that  of  others,  demand.  An  impnident 
expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass  away; 
but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  remember, 
that,  ^*  Litera  scripta  manet" 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections 
which  die  Ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They 
are  elegant  and  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  ana  amiable 
yiew  of  the  author.  But,  according  to  the  vulsar  phrase,  they 
smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  thinking,  that  the  Author  is  casting 
an  eye  towards  the  Public,  when  he  is  appearii^  to  write 
only  for  his  friends.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  difficult;  than 
for  an  Author,  who  publishes  his  own  Letters,  to  divest  him- 
self altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  what 
he  says ;  by  which  means,  he  becomes  much  less  agreeable  than 
a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  withoYit  any  constraint  of  this  sort, 
he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are, 
on  several  accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the 
most  Valuable  collection  of  Letters  extant  in  any  language. 
They  are  Letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of 
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the  age^  composed  with  purity  and  el^anoe,  but  without  the 
least  affectation  ;  and^  what  adds  greatly  to  tiheir  merit,  written 
without  any  intention  of  being  published  to  the  worid.  For  it 
appears,  that  Cicero  never  kept  copies  of  his  own  Letters ;  and 
we  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  freed-man  Tyro 
for  the  large  collection  that  was  made,  after  his  death,  of  those 
which  are  now  extant,  amounting  to  near  a  thousand.*  They 
contain  the  most  authentic  materials  of  the  history  of  that  age ; 
and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  of  Rome  in  its  free 
state;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  during  that 
important  crisis,  when  the  the  Republic  was  on  the  point  of 
ruin ;  the  most  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  afiairs  of  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends, 
especially  to  Atticus,  Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart, 
with  entire  freedom.  In  the  course  of  his  correspondence  with 
others,  we  are  introduced  into  acquaintance  with  several  of 
the  principal  personages  of  Rome;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
most  of  Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  himself,  are  elegant 
and  polite  Writers;  which  serves  to  heighten  our  idea  of 
the  taste  and  maimers  of  that  age. 

The  most  distinguished  Collection  of  Letters  in  the  English 
Language,  is  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends ; 
partly  published  in  Mr.  Pope's  Works,  and  partly  in  tliose 
of  Dean  Swiffc.  This  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining 
and  agreeable  one ;  and  contains  much  wit  and  refinement.  It 
is  not,  however,  altogether  free  from  the  fault  which  I  imputed 
to  Pliny's  Epistles,  of  too  much  study  and  refinement.  In  the 
variety  of  Letters  from  different  persons,  omtained  in  that 
Collection,  we  find  many  that  are  written  with  ease,  and  a 
beautiful  simplicity.  Those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  particular, 
always  deserve  that  praise.  Dean  Swift's  also  are  unaffected ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they  exhibit  his  character  fully, 
with  all  its  defects;  though  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the 
honour  of  his  memory,  that  his  Epistolary  Correspondence  had 
not  been  drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publi- 
cations as  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's,  and  of  Bishop  Atterbury's  Letters,  are  masterly. 
The  censure  of  writing  Letters  in  too  artificial  a  manner  falls 
heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself.  There  is  visibly  more  study, 
and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his  Letters,  than  in  those 
of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  formed  himself  on  the 
manner  of  Yoiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like  a  wit  His 
Letters  to  Ladies  are  full  of  affectation.  Even  in  writing  to 
his  friends,  how  forced  an  Introduction  is  the  following,  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison :  '^  I  am  more  joyed  at  your  return, 
than  I  should  be  at  that  of  the  Sun,  as  much  as  I  wish  for 

*  See  his  Letter  to  Atcicui,  which  was  written  a  yetr  or  two  before  his  death,  in 
which  he  telk  him,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  concerning  his  Eputles,  that  he  bad  bo 
collection  of  them,  and  that  Tyro  had  only  about  seventy  of  them.     Ad  An.  16, 5. 
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him  in  this  melancholy  wet  season ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like 
yourVy  to  be  displeasing  to  owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot 
bear  his  lustre."  .  How  stiff  a  compliment  it  is  which  he  pays  to 
Bishop  Atterbury  I  '^  Though  the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the 
Public  be  now  over,  I  dare  say  you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare ; 
as  the  Sun  in  winter,  when  seeming  to  retire  from  the  world,  is 
preparing  warmth  and  benedictions  for  a  better  season."  This 
sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue ;  but  is  very  unsuit- 
able to  the  Style  of  one  friend  corresponding  with  anqther. 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  much 
advantage  in  their  Letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several 
agreeable  publications.  In  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Yoiture 
were  the  two  most  celebrated  Epistolary  Writers.  Balzac's* 
reputation  indeed  soon  declined,  on  account  of  his  swelling 
periods  and  pompous  Style.  But  Yoiture  continued  long  a 
favourite  Autibor.  His  Composition  is  extremely  sparkling; 
he  shows  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifle  in  the  most  enter- 
taining manner.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and 
professed  a  wit  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  Letter  VTriter. 
The  Letters  of  Madame  de  ^vigne  are  now  esteemed  the  most 
accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  corren>ondence.  They  turn 
indeed  verv  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and 
the  news  of  the  town ;  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant 
compliments,  and  expressions  of  fondness,  to  her  favourite 
daughter ;  but  withal,  they  show  such  perpetual  sprightliness, 
they  contain  such  easy  and  varied  narration,  and  so  many 
strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  painting,  perfectly  free 
from  any  affectation,  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  high 
praise.  The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  are 
not  unworthy  of  being  named  after  those  of  Mad.  de  Sevign& 
They  have  much  of  uie  French  ease  and  vivacity ;  and  retain 
more  the  character  of  agreeable  Epistolary  Stvle,  than  perhaps 
any  Letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  lan^age. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  Species  of  Com- 
position in  Prose,  which  comprehends  a  very  numerous,  though, 
m  general,  a  very  insignificant  class  of  Writings,  known  by  the 
the  name  of  Bomances  and  Novels.  These  may,  at  first  view, 
seem  too  insignificant  to  deserva.  that  any  particulnr  notice 
should  be  taken  of  them.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion. 
Mr.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  Tracts  quotes  it  as  the  say- 
ing of  a  wise  man,  that  give  him  the  making  of  all  the  baUaos 
of  a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to  make  their 
laws.  The  saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good  sense, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  For  any  kind 
of  Writmg,  how  trifling  soever  in  appearance*  that  obtains 
a  general  currency,  and  especially  that  early  pre-ooctkpies  the 
imagination  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular 
attention.  Its  influence  is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the 
morak  and  taste  of  a  nation. 

H  H 
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In  fact.  Fictitious  Histories  might  be  employed  for  verj 
useful  purposes.  They  famish  one  of  the  best  channels  for 
conyeyin^  instruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners, 
for  showmg  the  errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our 
passions,  for  'rendering  virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.  The 
"effect  of  well-contrived  stories,  towards  iEUXSompIishing  these 
purposes,  is  stronger  than  any  effect  that  can  be  produced  by 
simple  and  naked  instruction ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  the  wisest 
men  in  all  a^s  have  more  or  less  employed  fables  and  fictionc^ 
as  the  vehicles  of  knowled^^e.  These  have  ever  been  the  basis 
of  both  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
nature  of  this  sort  of  Writing,  conrndered  in  itself,  but  the 
faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to  any  con- 
tempt. Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  otir  taste  for  Fictitious 
History,  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  human 
mind.  He  observes  very  ingetiiously,  that  the  objects  of  this 
world,  and  the  common  train  of  a&irs  which  we  behold  going 
on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind,  nor  give  it  entire  satisfaction.  We 
seek  for  sotnething  that  shall  expand  the  mind  in  a  greater 
degree:  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and  illustrious  deeds,  for 
more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more  splendid 
order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  judt  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  than  what  we  find  here :  because  we  meet  not 
with  these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.  We 
create  worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in  order  to  gratify  our 
capacious  desires :  *'  Accommodando,"  says  that  great  Philoso- 
pher, "  retum  simulachra  ad  animi  desideria,  non  submittendo 
animum  rebus,  quod  ratio  facit,  et  historia."*  Let  us  then, 
since  the  subject  wants  neither  dignity  nor  use,  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  rise  and  progress  of  Fictitious  History,  and  the 
different  forms  it  has  assumed  in  different  countries. 

In  all  Countries  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient  The  genius 
of  the  Ekutem  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest 
times  much  turned  towards  mvention  and  the  love  of  fiction. 
Their  Divinity,  their  Philosophy,  and  their  Politics,  were  clothed 
in  fiibles  tod  parables.  The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Ara- 
bians, wire  all  famous  for  their  tales.  The  '^  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments"  are  the  production  of  a  romantic  invention, 
but  of  a  rich  and  atnusing  imagination ;  exhibiting  a  singular 
and  curious  display  of  manners  and  characters,  and  beau- 
tified with  a  veiY  humane  morally.  Amons  the  andent 
Greeks,  we  hear  of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  TtQes ;  but  they 
have  now  perished;  and,  from  any  account  that  we  have  of 
them,  appear  to  have  been  of  uie  loose  and  wanton  kind. 
Some  Fictitious  Histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed 
during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Apuleius,  Adiilles 

*  **  Accommodating  tlie  appearances  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  not  bring- 
ing  down  the  mind,  as  hk^ory  and  philosophy  do,  to  the  ooune  of  etents." 
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Tatius,  and  HeBodonis  bashop  of  Tiicay  in  the  fourth  century ; 
bat  none  of  ti^m  are  eonaid^rable  enough  to  merit  particular 
eriticiBms. 

During  the  dark  agefl,  this  aort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and 
very  singular  form,  and  ier  along  while  made  a  great  figure  in 
the  world.  The  martisl  spirit  of  tliose  nations  among  whom  the 
feudal  government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat, 
as  an  allowed  metnod  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and 
honour;  the  iq>p(untment  of  chain^ions  in  the  cause  of  women, 
who  could  not  maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  aword ;  together 
with  the  institution  of  military  toumamenteiy  in  which  different 
kingdoms  vied  with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those  times,  to  that 
marvellous  system  of  chivalrv,  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular 

S^pearanoes  m  the  history  ot  mankind.  Upon  lliis  were  founded 
ose  romances  of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry 
to  a  still  more  extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  fact.  There 
was  displayed  in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world, 
hardly  Dearing  any  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwelL 
Not  only  knights  setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs, 
but  in  cf^ery  page,  magidans,  dragon^,  .and  giants,  invulnerable 
men,  wingra  horses,  enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles ; 
adventures  absolutely  incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ite- 
rance of  these  a^es,  and  to  the  l^ends,  and  superstitious  notions 
concerning  magic  and  necromancy,  wluch  then  prevailed.  This 
merit  thev  had,  of  being  writiogs  of  the  highly  moral  and  heroic 
kind.  Their  knights  were  patterns,  not  of  coura^  merely,  but 
of  religion,  generositv,  courtesy,  and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines 
were  no  less  distinguished  for  modesty,  delicacy,  and  the  utmost 
diffnity  of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  Compositions  that  received  the  name  of 
Bomances.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Froven9al  Troubadoures,  a 
sort  of  story-tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  Provence,  where 
there  subsisted  some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  lan- 
guage which  prevailed  in  that'  country  was  a  mizture  of  I^atin 
and  Gallic,  ccdled  the  Roman  or  Bomance.  Language ;  and,  as 
the  stories  of  those  Troubadoures  were  written  in  that  language, 
hence  it  is  said  the  name  of  Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all 
fictitious  Composition. 

The  earliest  of  these  Bomances  is  that  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Turpin,  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  written  in  the  11th 
century.  The  subject  is,  the  Achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  < 
his  Peers,  or  Paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and 
part  of  Spain;  the  same  subject  which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his 
celebratea  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  truly  a  Chivalry 
Bomance,  as  extravagant  as  anpr  of  the  rest,  but  partiv  heroic, 
and  partiy  comic,  embellished  with  the  highest  graces  of  poetry. 
The  Bomance  of  Turpin  was  followed  bv  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  stamp.     The  Cfrusades  both  furnished 
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new  matter,  and  increased  the  spirit  for  such  Writings;  the 
Christians  against  the  Saracens  made  the  common  ground-work 
of  them ;  and  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  century  thej  continued 
to  bewitch  all  Europe.  In  Spain,  where  the  taste  for  this  sort 
of  writing  had  been  most  greedily  caught,  the  ingenious  Cervantes, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  contributed  greatly  to  ex- 
plode it ;  and  me  abolition  of  tournaments,  the  prohibition  of 
single  combat,  the  disbelief  of  magic  and  enchantments,  and  the 
change  in  general  of  manners  throughout  Europe,  began  to  give 
a  new  turn  to  fictitious  Composition. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrasa  of  D'urfig,  the  Grrand  Cyrus,  the 
Clelia  and  uleopatra  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  other  grave  -and  stately  Compositions  in  the  same 
style.  These  may  be  considered  as  fidrming  the  second  stage  of 
Komance  writing.  The  heroism  and  the  gallantry,  the  moral 
and  virtuous  turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  preserved ; 
but  the  dragons,  the  necromancers,  and  the  enchanted  castles, 
were  banish^,  and  some  small  resemblance  to  human  nature  was 
introduced.  Still,  however,  there  was  too  much  of  the  marvel- 
lous in  them  to  please  an  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement. 
The  characters  were  discerned  to  be  strained ;  the  style  to  be 
swollen ;  the  adventures  incredible ;  the  books  themselves  were 
voluminous  and  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  Composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form, 
and  from  magnificent  Heroic  Romance,  dwindled  down  to  the 
Familiar  Novel.  These  Novels,  both  in  France  and  England, 
during  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  King  Charles  II.,  were  in 
general  of  a  trifling  nature,  without  the  appearance  of  moral  ten- 
dency, or  useful  instruction.  Since  that  time,  however,  some- 
what better  has  been  attempted,  and  a  degree  of  reformation 
introduced  into  the  spirit  of  Novel  Writing.  .  Imitations  of  life 
and  character  have  been  made  their  principal  object.  Relations 
have  been  professed  to  be  given  of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in 
particular  mteresting  situations,  such  as  may  actually  occur 
m  life :  by  means  of  which,  what  is  laudable  or  defective  in 
character  and  conduct,  may  be  pointed  out,  and  placed  in  an 
useful  light.  Upon  this  phtn,  the  French  have  produced  some 
compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Bias,  by  Le  Sage,  is  a 
book  full  of  good  sense,  and  instructive  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  works  of  Marivaux,  especially  his  Marianne,  discover  great 
refinement  of  thought,  great  penetration  into  human  nature,  and 
paint  with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the  nicest  shades  and 
features  in  the  distinction  of  characters.  The  Nouvelle  Heloise 
of  Rousseau  is  a  production  of  a  very  singular  kind ;  in  many  of 
the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and  unnatural ;  in  some 
of  the  details  tedious,  and  for  some  of  the  scenes  which  are 
described  justly  blameable ;  but  withal,  for  the  power  of  elo- 
quence, for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of  passion,  entitled 
to  rank  among  the  highest  productions  of  Fictitious  History. 
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In  this  kind  of  Writing  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed^  in  Great 
Britain,  inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably, 
nor  draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy;  yet  we  are  not 
without  some  performances  which  discover  the  strength  of  the 
British  genius.  No  fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever  better 
supported  than  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  it 
is  carried  on  with  that  appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which 
takes  a  strong  hold  of  the  ima^ation  of  all  Readers,  it  suggests, 
at  the  same  time,  very  useful  instruction;  by  showing  how 
much  the  native  powers  of  man  may  be  exerted  for  surmounting 
the  difiiculties  of  any  external  situation.  Mr.  Fielding's  Novels 
are  highly  distinguished  for  their  humour ;  a  humour  which,  if 
not  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  kind,  is  original,  and  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  characters  which  he  draws  are  lively  and  na- 
tural, and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold  pencil  The  gen- 
eral scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  humanity  and  goodness 
of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest  work,  the  aitful  con- 
duct of  the  fable,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the  incidents  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  inuch  pndse.  The  most  moral 
of  all  our  Novel  Writers  is  Richardson,  the  Author  of  Clarissa, 
a  writer  of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerable  capacity 
and  genius ;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spmning 
out  pieces  of  amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The 
trivial  performances  which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title 
of  Lives,  Adventures,  and  Histories,  by  anonymous  Authors,  if 
they  be  often  innocent,  yet  are  most  commonly  insipid;  and 
though  in  the  general  it  ought  to  be  admitted  that  Characteris- 
tical  Novels,  formed  upon  Nature  and  upon  Life,  without  extra- 
vagance, and  without  licentiousness,  might  furnish  an  a^eeable 
and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mina;  yet  considenng  the 
manner  in  which  these  Writings  have  been,  for  the  most  part 
conducted,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  they  oftener  tena  to 
dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose.  Let  us  now, 
therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction* 
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LECTUEE  XXXVIII. 

KATURE  OP  POETRY — ITS  ORIGIN    AND  PROGRESS — 

VERSIFICATION. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  my  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of 
Writing  in  Prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  Poetical  Com* 
position.  Before  entering  oa  the  consideration  of  any  of  its 
particular  kinds,  I  design  this  Lecture  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
subject  of  Poetry  in  ^neral ;  whereon  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature, 
give  an  account,  of  its  ormn,  and  make  some  observations  on 
versification,  or  Poetical  Numbers. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  Poetry  ?  and  wherein  does 
it  differ  from  Prose  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy 
as  mi^ht  at  first  be  imagined ;  and  Critics  nave  differed  and  d]»- 
puted  much  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  Poetry.  Some 
have  made  its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their 
opinion  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  this  is 
certainly  too  limited  a  definition ;  for  though  fiction  may  have  a 

f*eat  slmre  in  many  Poetical  Compositions,  yet  many  subjects  c^ 
oetry  may  not  be  feigned ;  as,  wnere  the  Poet  describes  objects 
which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth  the  real  sentiments  of  his  own 
heart  Others  have  made  the  characteristic  of  Poetry  to  lie  in 
imitation.  But  this  is  altogether  loose ;  for  several  other  arts 
imitate  as  well  as  Poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of  human  manners 
and  characters,  may  b^  carried  on  in  the  humblest  Prose,  no  less 
than  in  the  more  lofty  Poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  ana  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  tlunk, 
can  be  given  of  Poetry,  is,  ^^  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion, 
or  of  enlivened  imagination,  formed,  most  commonly,  into 
r^ular  numbers."  The  Historian,  the  Orator,  the  Philosopher, 
address  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  under- 
standing: their  direct  aim  is  to  inform,  to  persuade,  or  to 
instruct  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  Poet  is  to  please,  and  to 
move ;  and,  therefore,  it  Is  to  the  Imagination,  and  the  Passions, 
that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ou^ht  to  have  it  in  his  view, 
to  instruct  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  mdirectiy,  and  by  pleasing 
and  moving,  that  he  accomplishes  this  end.     His  mind  is  sup- 

{^osed  to  be  animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  ms 
magination,  or  engages  his  Passions;  and  which,  of  course, 
communicates  to  his  Style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his 
ideas ;  very  different  fix)m  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is 
natural  to  the  mind  in  its  calm,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added  to 
my  definition,  that  this  language  of  Passion,  or  Imagination,  is 
formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers ;  because,  though 
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regular  Versification  be^  in  general,  the  exterior  distinction  of 
Poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms  of  Verse  so  loose  and  familiar, 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  Prose ;  such  as  the  Verse  of 
Terence's  Comedies;  and  there  is  also  a  species  of  Prose,  so 
measured  in  its  cadence,  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone,  as  to 
approach  very  near  to  Poetical  Numbers;  such  as  the  Tele- 
machus  of  Fenelon;  and  the  English  Translation  of  Ossian. 
The  truth  is,  Verse  and  Prose,  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one 
another,  like  light  and  shade.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  Emit  where  Eloquence  ends,  and  Poetry  begins; 
nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  being  very  precise  about  the  boun- 
daries, as  long  as  the  nature  of  each  is  understood.  These  are 
tiie  minutiffi  of  Criticism,  concerning  which  frivolous  Writers 
are  always  disposed  to  squabble;  but  which  deserve  not  any 
particular  discussion.  The  truth  and  justness  of  the  definition, 
which  I  have  given  of  Poetry,  will  appear  more  fuUy  from  the 
account  which  I  am  now  to  give  of  its  origin,  and  which  will 
tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  deliver, 
concerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  eyer  fond  of  attributing  to  their  pwn  nation  the 
invention  of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  tiie  origin  of 
Poetry  to  OrpheuSj  Linus,  and  Musseus.  There  were,  perhaps, 
such  persons  as  the^e,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in 
the  Grecian  countries.  But  long  before  such  names  were  heard 
of,  and  amonff  nations  where  they  were  never  known.  Poetry 
existed.  It  is  a  great  error  to  ima^e,  that  Poetry  and  Music 
are  Arts  which  belong  only  to  polished  nations.  They  have 
their  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  belong  to  all  nations, 
and  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  other  arts  founded  in  nature,  they 
hav^  been  more  cultivated,  and,  from  a  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances,  carried  to  greater  perfection  in  some  countries, 
than  in  others.  In  order  to  explore  the  rise  of  Poetry,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds ;  we  must  go  back  to 
the  age  of  hunters  and  of  shepherds ;  to  the  highest  antiquity ; 
and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  amoDg  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  anti- 
quity aflfirms,  that  Poetry  is  older  than  Prose.  But  in  wha|; 
sense  this  seemingly  strange  Paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always 
beenVell  understood.  There  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of 
society  in  which  men  conversed  together  in  Poetical  numbers. 
It  was  in  very  humble  and  scanty  Prose,  as  we  may  easily 
believe,  that  the  first  'tribes  carri^  on  intercourse  among  them- 
selves, relating  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  life.  But  from 
the  very  bjeginning  of  Society,  there  were  occasions  on  which 
they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  public  assemblies ;  and 
on  all  such  occasions,  it  is  weU  known,  that  music,  song,  and 
dance,  made  their  principal  entertainment.^  It  is  chiefly  in 
America,  that  we  nave  had  the  opportunity  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  men  in  their  savage  state.      We  learn  firom  the 
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particular  and  concurring  accounts  of  Travellers,  that,  among  all 
the  nations  of  that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  Korthem 
Tribes,  with  whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and 
song  are,  at  all  their  meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible 
degree  of  enthusiasm ;  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Tribe  are  those  who 
signalize  themselyes  most  on  such  'occasions ;  that  it  is  in  songs 
they  celebrate  their  religious  rites;  that,  by  these,' they  lament 
their  public  and  private  calamities,  the  death  of  friends,  or  the 
loss  of  warriors ;  express  their  joy  on  their  victories ;  celebrate 
the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  their  heroes ;  excite  each 
other  to  perform  great  exploits  in  war,  or  to  suflPer  death  and 
torments  with  imshaken  constancy. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  Poetic  Composition, 
in  those  rude  effusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion 
suggested  to  untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events, 
and  by  their  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  par- 
ticulars would  early  distinguish  this  language  of  song,  from  that 
in  which  they  conversed  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life ; 
namely,  an  unusual  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  employment 
of  bold  figures  of  speecL  It  would  invert  words,  or  change 
them  from  that  order  in  which  they  are  commonly  placed,  to  that 
which  most  suited  the  train  in  which  they  rose  m  the  Speaker's 
imagination ;  or  which  was  most  accommodated  to  the  cadence  of 
the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Under  the  influence  too 
of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  such  as  they 
really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  us  see  them.  We  magnify 
and  exaggerate ;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what  causes 
our  emotion ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest ;  we  call 
upon  the  absent  as  well-  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our- 
selves to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those 
various  movements  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression, 
which  we  now  distinguish,  by  the  learned  names  of  Hyperbola 
Prosopopoeia,  Simile,  &c.,  out  which  are  no  other  than  the 
native  original  language  of  Poetry  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations. 

Man  is  both  a  Poet,  and  a  Musician,  by  nature.  The  same 
impulse  which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  Poetic  Style,  promoted 
a  certain  melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions 
of  Joy  or  Grief,  of  Admiration,  Love,  or  Anger.  There  is  a 
power  in  sound,  which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit 
and  association,  makes  such  pathetic  impressions  on  the  fancy,  as 
delight  even  the  most  wild  barbarians.  Music  and  Poetry, 
therefore,  had  the  same  rise  ;  they  were  prompted  by  the  same 
occasions ;  they  were  united  in  song ;  and,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued united,  they  tended,  without  doubt,  mutualty  to  heighten 
and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  Poets  sung  their  own 
Verses :  and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call  Versification, 
or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than  Prose,  so  as  to  be 
suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.     The  liberty  of  transposition,  or 
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inversioii,  which  the  Poetic  Style,  as  I  observed,  would  naturally 
assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some  sort  of 
numbers  that  fell  in  wfth  the  Music  of  the  Song.  Very  harsh 
and  uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at 
first.  But  the  pleasure  was  felt;  it  was  studied ;  and  Versifica- 
tion, by  degrees,  passed  into  an  Art 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  Compo- 
sitions which  were  either  recorded  by  Writing  or  transmitted  by 
Tradition,  could  be  no  other  than  Jroetical  Compositions.  No 
other  but  these,  could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  their  rude 
uncivilized  state.  Indeed  they  knew  no  other.  Cool  reasoning 
and  plain  discourse  had  no  power  to  attract  savage  Tribes, 
addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  either  rouse  the  Speaker  to  pour  himself  forth,  or  draw 
the  crowd  to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  Passion,  of  Music, 
and  of  Song.  This  vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  other,  could  be 
employed  by  Chiefs  and  Legislators,  when  they  meant  to  instruct 
or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  fiurther  reason 
why  such  Compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity ; 
because,  before  Writing  Vas  invented.  Songs  only  could  last, 
and  be  remembered.  The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  memory, 
by  the  help  of  Numbers;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to 
their  children ;  and  by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  Ballads, 
were  conveyed  all  the  historical  knowledge,  and  all  the  instruc- 
tion, of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  History  gives  us  concerning  all 
nations,  bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of 
Greece,  Priests,  Philosophers,  and  Statesmen,  all  delivered  their 
instructions  in  Poetry.  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  their 
most  ancient  Bards,  are  represented  as  the  first  tamers  of  man- 
kind, the  first  founders  of  law  and  civilisation.  Minos  and 
Thales  sung  to  the  Lyre  the  laws  which  they  composed ;  *  and 
till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus,  History 
had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  Poetical  Tales. 

In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations.  Poets  and 
Son^  are  the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among 
the  Bcvthian  or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders 
were  Scalders,  or  Poets ;  and  it  is  from  their  Bunic  Songs,  that 
the  most  early  Writers  of  their  History,  such  as  Saxo-Gram- 
maticus,  acknowledge,  that  they  had  derived  their  chief  infor- 
mation. Among  the  Celtic  Tribes,  in  Graul,  Britain,  and 
Ireland,  we  know,  in  what  admiration  their  Bards  were  held, 
and  what  great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people.  They 
were  both  Poets  and  Musicians,  as  all  the  first  Poets,  in  every 
country,  were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  the  chief 
or  sovereign;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits;  they  were 
employed  as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and 
their  persons  were  held  sacred. 

•  Sirnbo,  lib.  10. 
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From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  ireason  to 
look  for  Poems  and  Soi^  among  the  Antiqiuties  of  all  oountries» 
so  we  may  expeot,  that  in  the  straift  of  these  there  will 
be  a  remarkable  resemblance,  during  the  primitive  periods  of 
every  country.  The  oocasionB  of  uieir  bein^  composed,  are 
every  where  nearly  the  same.  The  praises  of  Gods  and  Heroes, 
the  celebration  of  fiEuaaed  ancestors,  the  recital  of  martial  deeds, 
songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamentation  over  the  misfortunes 
and  death  of  their  countrymeog  occur  among  all  nations;  and 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  fise^  the  same  wild  and  irregular,  but 
mumated  Composition,  concise  and  blowing  Style,  bold  and 
extravagant  Figures  of  Speech,  are  the  general  ^"T^^"p^^«^^g 
characters  of  alf  the  most  ancient  original  x^oetry.  That  strong 
hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
caii  the  Oriental  manner  of  Poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  came  to  us  from  the  EastX  is  in  truth  no 
more  Oriental  than  Occidental;  it  is  charactenstical  of  an  age 
rather  than  of  a  country,  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all 
nations  at  that  period  which  first  gives  rise  to  Music  and  to 
Song.  Mankind  never  resemble  each  other,  so  much  as  they  do 
in  the  be^nnin^  of  society.  Its  subsequent  revdlutions  give 
birth  to  the  pnncipal  distmctions  of  character  among  nations, 
and  divert  into  channels  widely  separated,  that  current  of  human 
genius  and  manners,  which  descends  orif^nallv  fcom  one  spring. 

Diversity  of  climate  and  of  manner  of  livmg,  will,  however, 
occasion  some  diversity  in  the  stnun  of  the  first  Poetry  of  nations; 
chiefly,  according  as  Uiose  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of 
a  more  gentle  spirit ;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or 
slower  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Tnus  we  nnd  all  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  Poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  slaughter  and  blood ;  while  the  Peruvian  and  the 
Chinese  Songs  turned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upon  milder  sub- 
jects. The  Celtic  Poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  chiefly 
of  the  martial  kind,  yet  had  attuned  a  considerable  mixture  of 
tenderness  and  refinement ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultiva- 
tion of  Poetry  among  the  Celtae,  by  means  of  a  series  and  suc- 
cession of  Bards  which  had  been  established  for  ages.  So  Lucan 
informs  us : 

Vo8  (poque  qui  fortes  a&imos,  belloqae  peremptos 

Lftudibut  in  longuni  vates  diffuiiditis  aeyiiDi 

Plurima  aecuri  fudistis  carmina  Bardl*  [Lib,  44.] 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  Poetry  appears  to 
have  soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  m>m  what  we  are  in- 

*  Yoa  too,  ye  Btrds,  whom  eacred  raptures  fire, 
1  o  cbaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre. 
Who  consecrate  in  ^our  immortal  strain, 
Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain  ; 
Seeurely  now  the  useful  task  renew. 
And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  pursue.  Rows. 
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formed  conoemmg  the  tubjecls  of  Oi]dieiiB»  Lonua^  ud  Miistttw, 
who  treated  of  Creation  and  of  Ckaos»  of  the  Geneiatiaii  of  the 
World5  and  of  theBiaeof  Things;  and  we  know  that  the  GreekB 
advanced  sooner  to  philosophy,  and  proceeded  with  a  quieker  pace 
in  all  the  arts  of  rennement  than  most  other  nations^ 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  hare  always  been  the  greatest 
Poets  of  the  East,  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations. 
Poetry  was  the  earliest  Tehiole  of  all  their  learning  and  instmot 
tion.*  The  anoient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,!  yalned  themselves 
much  on  theb  metrical  Ck)mpositions»  which  were  of  two  soTta; 
the  one  they  ecmpaared  to  loose  peark,  and  the  other  to  pearls 
strung.  In  the  former  the  sentences  or  verses  were  without 
connexion,  and  their  beauty  arose  from  the  eleganeit  of  the 
expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  sentiment  The  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally  comprehended  in  such 
independent  proverbial  apophthegms,  formed  into  verse.  In  this 
respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon ;  a  great  part  of  which  book  consists  of  unconnected 
Poetry,  like  t£e  loose  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The  same  form 
of  CompoBition  appeara  also  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  Greeks 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  regular 
structure,  and  closer  connection  of  parts,  into  their  Poetical 
Writings. 

During  the  infancy  of  Poetry  all  the  different  kinds  of  it  lay 
conAised,  and  were  mingled  in  the  same  Composition,  according 
as  incUnation,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  Poet's 
stndn.  In  the  Progress  of  Society  and  Arts,  they  began  to 
assume  those  different  regular  forms,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  different  names,  under  which  we  now  know  tnem.  But 
in  the  first  rude  state  of  Poetical  Efiusions,  we  can  easily  discern 
the  seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  Poetry. 
Odes  and  Hymns  of  ever^  sort,  would  naturally  oe  among  the 
first  Compositions ;  according  as  the  Bards  were  moved  by  reli- 
gious feelings,  by  exultation,  resentment,  love,  or  any  other 
warm  sentiment,  to  pour  themselves  forth  in  Song.  Pkintive 
or  Elegiac  -Poetry,  would  as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations 
over  their  deceased  friends.  The  recital  of  the  achievements  of 
their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors,  gave  birth  to  what  we  now  call 
Epic  Poetry;  and  as  not  content  with  simply  reciting  these, 
they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their  public  meetings,  to 
represent  them,  by  introducing  different  Bards  speaking  in  the 
character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other,  we  find  in 
this  the  first  outlines  of  Tragedy,  or  Dramatic  Writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  Poetry,  however,  were,  in  the  first 
ages  of  Society,  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are 
now,  from  each  other.    Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds 


*  Vid.  Voyages  de  Cbtnlin,  chap,  de  la  Poeaie  dea  Pemaiia. 
t  Vid.  Pmiminaiy  Discourse  to  qple's  Traoalatbo  of  the  Koran, 
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of  Poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call  Letters, 
or  Composition  of  any  kmd,  was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At 
first,  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  were  all  the  same.  Who- 
ever wanted  to  more  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to  entertain 
his  countrymen  and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the  subject,  ac- 
companied his  sentiment  and  tales  with  the  melody  of  Song. 
This  was  the  case  in  that  period  of  Society,  when  the  character 
and  occupations  of  the  husbandman  and  the  builder,  the  warrior 
and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one  person.  When  the 
progress  of  Society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the  diflPerent  Arts 
and  Professions  of  Civil  L/ife,  it  led  also  by  desrees  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  different  literary  provinces  from  eacm  other. 

The  Art  of  Writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented ;  records 
of  past  transactions  be^m  to  oe  kept ;  men,  occupied  with  the 
subjects  of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed 
and  informed,  as  well  as  mov^  They  reasoned  and  reflected 
upon  the  affidrs  of  life ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real, 
not  fabulous,  in  past  transactions.  The  Historian,  therefore, 
now  laid  aside  the  buskins  of  Poetry ;  he  wrote  in  Prose,  and 
attempted  to  give  a  faithftd  and  judicious  relation  of  former 
events.  The  Philosopher  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the 
understanding.  The  Orator  studied  to  persuade  by  reasoning, 
and  retained  more  or  less  of  the  ancient  passionate  and  glowing 
Style,  according  as  it  was  conducive  to  his  purpose.  Poetry 
became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated  chiefly  to  please,  and 
confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  related  to.  the  imagination 
and  passions.  Even  its  earhest  companion.  Music,  was  in  a 
great  measure  divided  from  it. 

These  separations  brought  all  the  literary  arts  into  a  more 
regular  form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  culti- 
vation of  each.  Poetry,  however,  in  its  ancient  original  condi- 
tion, was,  perhaps,  more  vigorous  than  it  is  in  its  modem  state. 
It  included,  then,  the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind;  the 
whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke  then  the 
language  of  passion,  and  no  other ;  for  to  passion  it  owed  its 
birtn.  Prompted  and  inspired  by  objects  which  to  him  seemed 
great,  by  events  which  interested  his  country  or  his  friends,  the 
early  Bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sunff,  indeed,  in  wild  and  dis- 
orderly strains ;  but  they  were  the  native  effusions  of  his  heart ; 
they  were  the  ardent  conceptions  of  admiration  or  resentment,  of 
sorrow  or  friendship,  which  he  poured  forth.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and  artless  strain  of  the  first  Poetry 
of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find  somewhat  that  captivates  and 
transports  the  mind.  In  after  ages,  when  Poetry  became  a 
regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain.  Authors  began 
to  affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  in  their 
closets,  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to 
express  it ;  they  tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  raptures, 
or  to  supply  the  defect  of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial 
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ornaments  which  might  give^Composition  a  splendid  appear- 
ance. 

The  separation  of  Music  from  Poetry,  produced  consequences 
not  favourable  in  some  respects  to  Poetry,  and  in  many  respects 
hurtful  to  Musia*  As  long  as  they  remained  united.  Music 
enlivened  and  animated  Poe^,  and  Poetry  gave  force  and  ex- 
pression to  musical  sound.  Tiie  Music  of  that  early  period  was, 
beyond  doubt,  extremely  simple;  and  must  have  consisted  chiefly 
of  such  pathetic  note^  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to  the  words  of 
the  Song.  Musical  instrumentsi,  such  as  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  a 
lyre  witn  a  very  few  strings,  appear  to  have  been  early  invented 
among  some  nations ;  but  no  more  was  intended  by  these  instru- 
ments, than  simply  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the 
melody  of  Song.  The  Poet's  strain  was  always  heard;  and, 
from  many  circumstances^  it  appears,  that  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  weU  as  among  other  nations,  the  Bard  sung  his 
verses^  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  state  the  art  of  music  was,  when  it  produced  all  those  great 
eflPects  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history.  And  cer- 
tfun  it  is,  that  from  simple  Music  only,  and  from  Music  accom- 
panied with  verse  or  Song,  we  are  to  look  for  stron^expression 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  Wnen  instru- 
mental Music  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of 
the  Poet's  Song,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate 
combinations  of  harmony,  it  lost  aU  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming 
the  hearers  with  strong  emotions ;  and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere 
amusement,  among  polished  and  luxurious  nations. 

Still,  however.  Poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remwis 
of  its  first  and  original  connexion  with  Music  By  being  uttered 
in  Song,  it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  words  and  syllabled,  very  different  in  different  countries; 
but  such  as,  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious 
and  agreeable  in  sound.  Whence  arises  that  great  characteristic 
of  Poetry  which  we  now  call  Verse;  a  subject  which  comes 
next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature ;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that 
were  I  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give 
rise  to  discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  Readers  would 
consider  as  minute,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  Versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
kind,  rested  their  Versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that 
is,  the  length  or  -shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did 
not  make  the  quantities  of  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  per- 
ceived in  pronouncing  them,  rested  the  melody  of  their  Verse 
upon  the  number  of  syllables  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  dis- 

*  See  Dr.  Brown's  Dissertation  on  the  Kim,  Union,  and  Separation  of  Poetry  and 
Mutic. 
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poflitioii  0f  aooents  and  pauses  ia  it,  and  firequentiy  upon  that 
return  of  corresponding  sounds,  which  we  call  Bhyme.  The 
former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans-;  the  latter  is 
the  case  with  us,  aad  with  most  modem  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans^  every  syllable,  or  the  far  frreatest  number 
at  least)  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  detennmed  quantity ; 
and  their  manner  of  pronoundng  rendered  tlus  so  sessible  to  the 
ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  counted  pieoisdiy  equal  in  time 
to  two  shoii;  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  number  of  syHables 
contaified  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may 
extend  to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  re^lar,  no  fe%er  than 
13:  but  the  musical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely 
the  same  in  eveiy  hexameter  verse^  and  was  always  equid  to 
that  of  12  long  syUables^  In  order  to  ascertain  t|ie  regular  time 
of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture  and  succession  of  loiu; 
and  short  isyllables  which  ought  to  compose  it,  were  invented 
what  the  Grammarians  call  Metrical  Feet,  Dactyles,  ^ondees. 
Iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  accuracy  of 
Composition  in  ^very  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  oonstructed 
as  to  complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requirite,  for  instanoe^ 
that  the  hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables 
so  disposed,  Aiat  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  rix  metrical 
feet,  which  might  be  either  Dactyles  or  Spondees  (as  the  musical 
time  of  both  these  is  the  same),  with  this  restriction  only, 
that  the  fifth  foot  was  regularly  to  be  a  Dactyl^  and  the 
last  a  Spondee.* 

The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  Verse,  would  be 
altogether  out  of  place ;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  oor- 
Tesponds  not  in  this  respect  to  the  Grreek  or  Latin.  I  say  not, 
that  we  have  no  regard  to -quantity,  or  to  long  and  short  in  pro- 
nouncing. Many  words  we  have,  espeoallv  our  words 
consisting  of  several  syllables,  where  the  quantity,  or  the  long 

*  Some  writen  imaffiDe,  that  the  feet  in  LaUo  Vene  were  intended  to  ooiTespond 
to  ben  in  Muiic,  and  to  form  musical  intenrals  or  distinotions,  eentible  to  the  ear 
in  the  pronvneiation  of  the  line.  Had  this  been  the  case,  eveiy  kind  of  Vene  most 
have  had  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the  common  prosodies  sbow» 
that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  Verse  which  are  capable  of  being  measured  indif- 
ferently, by  a  series  of  feet  of  very  different  kinds.  For  instanee,  what  is  called  the 
Aselepedcan  Verse  (in  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is  written)  may  be  scanned  either 
by  a  Spondeus,  two  Choriambus's  and  a  Pyrrichius ;  or  by  a  Spondeos,  a  Dactylus 
sucoeeoed  by  Cassure  and  two  Dactylus's.  The  common  Pentameter,  and  some  other 
ibrms  of  Verse,  admit  the  Kke  varieties ;  and  yet  the  melody  of  the  Vene  remains 
^ways  the  same,  thoqpifa  it  be  acanned  by  dtfoeot  feet.  This  proves,  that  the  metrieal 
feet  wen  not  sensible  m  the  pronunciation  of  the  line,  but  were  intended  only  to  regu- 
late its  construction  ;  or  applied  as  measures,  to  trj  whether  the  succession  of  lonff  and 
shcrt  syllables  was  eoch  as  suited  the  melody  of  the  Verse  :  and  as  feet  of  dimeot 
'kinds  tonid  sometimes  be  applied  far  this  purpose,  hence  it  happened,  that  aoate 
forms  of  Verse  were  capable  or  being  scanned  in  different  ways.  For  measuring  the 
hexameter  line,  no  other  feet  were  found  so  proper  as  Dactyles  and  Spondees,  apd 
therefore  by  these  it  is  uniformly  scanned.  But  no  ear  is  sensible  of  the  termination  of 
each  foot,  in  reading  an  hexameter  line.  From  a  misapprehension  of  this  matter,  I  ap- 
prehend that  confusion  has  sometimes  arisen  among  Writen  in  treating  of  the  proeoay 
both  of  Latin  and  of  English  VerM. 
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and  short  S7llable65  Kre  invariably  fixed ;  but  great  nmnbers  we 
bare  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  altogether  loose.  This 
is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  consisting  of  two 
syllables,  and  with  almost  all  our  monosyllables.  In  general, 
the  difference  made  between  long  and  short  syllables,  in  our 
manner  of  pronouncing  them,  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  and 
so  much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them  either  long  or 
short  at  pleasure,  that  mere  quantity  is  of  veiy  little  ^ect 
in  English  Yersification.  The  only  perceptible  difference 
among  our  syllables,  arises  ftom  some  m  them  being  uttered 
with  that  stronger  percussion  of  voice  which  we  call  Accent. 
This  Accent  does  not  always  make  the  syllable  longer,  but  gives 
it  more  force  of  sound  only;  and  it  is  upon  a  certain  order  and 
succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  infinitely  more 
than  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  melody  of  our 
Verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in 
reciting  mem,  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our 
quantities  are  sensible,  the  Music  of  the  Yerse  will  not 
be  much  injured :  whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables 
according  as  the  verse  dictates,  its  melody  will  be  totally 
destroyed.* 

Our  English  Heroic  Yerse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an 
Iambic  structure ;  tiiat  is,  composed  of  a  succession  nearly  alter* 
nate  of  syllables,  not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and 
accented.  With  regard  to  the  place  of  these  accents,  how- 
ever, some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Yery 
often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with  an  unaccented 
syllable ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  unaccented 
syllables  foUow  each  other.  But  in  eeneral,  there  are  either 
five  or  four  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of 
syllables  is  ten,  unless  where  an  Alexandrian  Yerse  is  occasion- 
ally admitted.  In  Yerses  not  Alexandrian,  instances  occur 
where  the  line  appears  to  have  more  than  the  limited  number. 
But  in  such  instances  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  some 
of  the  liquid  Syllables  are  so  slurred  in  pronouncing,  as  to  bring 
the  Yerse,  wim  respect  to  its  effect  Upon  the  ear,  within  the 
usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  cbiiestitution  of  our 
Yerse,  is  the  ccesural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle 
of  each  line.  Some  pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody, 
is  found  in  the  Yerse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  mieht  be 
shown,  in  the  Latin  hexameter.     In  the  French  Heroic  Verse, 

*  See  U»is  well  illiutntted  in  Lord  Monboddo's  Treatiie  of  the  Orightand  Prtgrm  of 
language,  yol.  ii.  under  the  bead  of  ihe  Prosody  of  Language.  He  shows  that  this  is 
not  only  the  constitution  of  our  own  Verse,  but  that  by  our  manner  of  reading  Latin 
Verse,  we  m^e  its  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we  eertainljr  do  not  Aronosnee  it 
according  to  the  ancient  quantities,  so  as  to  make  the  musical  time  of  one  long  syllable 
equal  to  two  short  ones ;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  end  unaccented 
syllables,  only  mixed  in  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  our  own  Verse.  No  Boman 
could  possibly  understand  our  pronunciation. 
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it  18  very  sensible.  That  is  a  Verse  of  twelve  syllables,  and  in 
every  line,  iust  after  the  6th  syllable,  there  falls  regularly  and 
indispensably,  a  ccesural  pause,  dividing  the  line  into  two  e^ual 
hemistichs.  For  example,  in  the  first  Unes  of  BoUeau's  Epistle 
to  the  King : 

Jeane  &  v«illant  heros  J  dont  la  haute  saeesae 
NW  point  le  frait  tardif  |   d*uiie  lente  Tieilieise, 
Qui  seal  Bans  Ministre  |  a  rexampla  des  Dieuz 
Soutiens  tout  par  toi-meme  |  &  vow  tous  par  tea  yeuz. 

In  this  train  all  their  Verses  proceed;  the  one  half  of  the 
line  always  answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime 
returning  incessantly  on  the  ear  without  intermission  or  change; 
which  is  certainly  a  defect  in  their  Verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very 
much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  Heroic  Poetry.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advantage  of  our  English 
Verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied  through  four  dif- 
ferent syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall  after  the  4th, 
the  5th,  the  6th,  or  the  7th  syllable ;  and  according  as  the  pause 
is  placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of 
the  Verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified. 
By  this  means,  tmcommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to 
Ei^Ush  Versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  4th  svUable, 
the  briskest  melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air 

fiven  to  the  line.     In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the 
iock,  Mr.  Pope  has  with  exquisite  propriety  suited  the  oon<- 
struction  of  the  Verse  to  the  subject: 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparklbg  eroM  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  |  and  infidels  adore ; 
Her  lively  looks  |  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfixed  as  those, 
Favours  to  none  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects  |  but  never  once  ofienda. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  divides  the 
line  into  two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered. 
The  Verse  loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air^,  which  it  had 
with  the  former  pause,  and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and 
flowing. 

Eternal  sunshme  |  of  the  spotless  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  resigned. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the 
tenor  of  the  Music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.  The  Verse 
marches  now  with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in 
either  of  the  two  former  cases. 

llie  wrath  of  Peleus'  son  |  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  |  O  goddess  sing ! 
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But  the  graTe  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible, 
when  the  pause  falls  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the 
nearest  place  to  the  6nd  of  the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This 
kind  of  Verso  occurs  the  seldomest,  but  has  a  happy  eflPect  in 
diversifying  the  melody.  It  produces  that  slow  Alexandrian 
lur,  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close ;  and  for  this  reason,  such 
lines  almost  never  occur  tc^ether,  but  are  used  in  finishing 
the  couplet. 

And  in  the  smooth  description  |  munnurgtill. 
Long  loved  adored  ideas !  |  all  adieu. . 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  Verses  in  rhyme ;  because  in 
these,  our  Versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.  As 
Blank  Verse  is  of  a  freer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with 
less  cadence  or  tone,  the  pauses  in  it,  and  the  effect  of  them,  are 
not  always  so  sensible  to  the  ear.  It  is  constructed,  however, 
entirely  upon  the  same  principles,  with  respect  to  the  place 
of  the  pause.  There  are  some,  who,  in  order  to  exalt  the 
variety  and  the  power  of  our  Heroic  Verse,  have  maintwied 
that  it  admits  of  musical  pauses,  not  only  after  those  four 
syllables  where  I  assigned  their  place,  but  after  any  one 
syllable  in  the  Verse  indifferently,  where  the  sense  directs  it  to 
be  placed.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody 
of  the  Verse ;  since,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is 
formed  entirely  to  the  meaning,  not  by  the  music  But 
this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary  both  to  th^  nature  of  Ver- 
sification, and  to  the  experience  of  every  good  ear.*  Those 
certainly  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the  pause  prompted 
by  the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that  of  the 
sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the 
meaning.  Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and 
the  sense  chances  to  take  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating 
of  Pronunciation  or  Dehvery,  that  the  proper  method  of 
reading  these  lines,  is  to  read  them  accoiding  as  the  sense 
dictates,  neglecting  or  slurring  the  cassural  pause,  which  renders 
the  line  less  graceful  indee(£  but,  however,  does  not  entirely 
destroy  its  sound. 

Our  Blank  Verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  noble,  bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  Versification.     The 

*  In  the  Italian  Heroic  Verse  employed  by  Tasso  in  hts  Gienisalerome,  and  Ariosto 
in  his  Orlando,  the  peuses  are  of  the  same  varied  nature  with  those  which  I  have 
shown  to  belong  to  English  Versification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  syllables  in  the 
line.  Marmontel,  in  his*  Poetique  Fran9oise,  vol.  i.  p.  269,  takes  notice  that  this  con- 
struction of  Verse  is  common  to  the  Italians  and  the  English ;  and  defends  the  uni- 
formity of  the  French  cesural  pause  upon  this  ground,  that  the  alternation  of  mascu- 
line and  Ifminine  rhymes,  furnishes  sufficient  variety  to  the  French  Poetry  ;  whereas 
the  change  of  movement  occasioned  by  the  four  different  pauses  in  English  and  Italian 
Verse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  diversity.  On  tbe  head  of  pauses  in 
English  Versification^  see  me  Elements  of  Criticism,  cliap.  18,  sect  4. 

I  I 
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principal  defect  in  rhyme,  is  the  full  dose  which  it  forces  upon 
the  ear,  at  the  end  of  every  couplet  Blank  Verse  is  freed  from 
this,  and  allows  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  with  as  great 
liberty  as  the  Latin  hexameter  permits,  periiaps  with  greater. 
Hence  it  is  particularly  suited  to  subjects  of  d^nity  and  force, 
which  demand  more  free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme.  The 
constraint  and  strict  regularity  of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to 
the  sublime,  or  to  the  highly  pathetic  strain.  An  Epic  Poem, 
or  a  Tragedy,  would  be  rettered  and  degraded  by  it.  It  is  best 
adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate  strain,  where  no  par- 
ticular vehemence  is  required  in  the  Sentiments,  nor  great 
Sublimity  in  the  Style ;  such  as  Pastorals,  Elegies,  Epistles, 
Satires,  &c.  To  these  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevation 
which  is  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance 
sufficiently  distinguishes  the  Style  from  Prose.  He  who  should 
write  such  Poems  in  Blank  Verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh 
and  unpleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetical  Style,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  affect  a  Pomp  of  language  unsuitable  to  the 
subject 

Though  I  join  in  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme 
finds  its  proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions 
of  Poetry,  I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some 
have  poured  out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous 
jingling  of  sounds,  fit  only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing 
but  the  corruption  of  taste  in  the  monkish  ages.  Hhyme  might 
indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek  Verse,  because  these 
languages  by  the.  sonorousness  of  their  words,  by  their  liberty 
of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed  quantities  and 
musical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of  Verse 
without  its  aid.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must 
belbarbarous  in  the  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these 
advantages.  Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  what  is  oecoming  in  one,  would  be 
ridiculous  in  another.  Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an 
attempt  to  construct  English  Verses  after  the  form  of  hexameters, 
and  pentameters,  and  Sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.  It  is 
not  true,  that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkish  invention.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  obtained  under  different  forms,  in  the  Versifica- 
tion of  most  known  nations.  It  is  found  in  tiie  ancient  poetry 
of  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe;  it  is  said  to  be  found 
among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and  the  Americans. 
This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return  of  similar 
sounds,  which  is  m^tefiil  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  mankind. 
And  if  any  one  w;er  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Bape  of  the  Lock,  or 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its 
varieties  of  pauses,  to  carry  both  elegance,  and  sweetness  of 
sound,  his  ear  must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  Heroic  rhyme  in  couplets^ 
is  a  modem  species  of  Versificatien.     The  measure  generally 
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used  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  King  James,  and  King 
Charles  I.  was  the  stanza  of  eight  Iines5  such  as  Spenser  em^* 
ploys,  borrowed  from  the  Italian ;  a  measure  very  constrained 
and  artificiaL  Waller  was  the  first  who  brought  couplets  into 
vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterwards  established  the  usage.  Waller 
first  smoothed  our  Verse;  Dryden  perfected  it  Mr.  Pope's 
Versification  has  a  peculiar  character ;  it  is  flowing  and  smooth 
in  the  highest  degree ;  far  more  laboured  and  correct  than  that 
of  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one  considerable 
diange  into  Heroic  Verse,  by  totally  throwingaside  the  triplets, 
or  three  lines  rhyming  togetner,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abounded. 
Dryden's  Versification,  however,  has  very  great  merit ;  and,  like 
all  his  productions,  has  much  spirit,  mixed  with  carelessness.  If 
not  so  smooth  and  correct  as  ^Pope's,  it  is,  however,  more  varied 
and  easy.  He  subjects  himseli  less  to  the  rule  of  closing  the 
sense  with  the  couplet;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of 
making  his  couplets  run  into  one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the 
freedom  of  Bhmk  Verse. 
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LECTURE  XXXIX. 

PASTOBAl,  POETBT — LTHIO  POBTBT. 

In  the  last  Lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  Rise  and 
Pr^ress  of  Poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  nature 
of  English  Versification.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief 
kinds  of  Poetical  Composition,  and  of  the  critical  rules  that 
relate  to  them.  I  shall  follow  that  order  which  is  most  simple 
and  natural,  beginning  with  the  lesser  forms  of  Poetry,  and 
ascending  from  them  to  the  Epic  and  Dramatic,  as  the  most 
dignified.  This  Lecture  shall  oe  employed  on  Pastoral  and 
Lyric  Poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  Pastoral  Poetry, 
it  is  not  because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
Poetical  Composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  cultivated  as  a  distinct  species,  or  subject  of  Writing, 
until  society  had  advanced  in  refinement.  Most  Authors  have 
indeed  indulged  the  fancy,  that  because  the  life  which  mankind 
at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their  first  Poetry  was  Pastoral, 
or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural  scenes  and  objects.  I 
make  no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of  its  images  and 
allusions  from  those  natural  objects  with  which  men  were  best 
acquainted;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  calm  and  tranquil 
scenes  of  rural  felicity  were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  objects 
which  inspired  that  strain  of  Composition  which  we  now  call 
Poetry,     it  was  inspired,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  nation, 
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by  events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  passions ;  or,  at  lea^ 
awakened  their  wonder  and  admiration.  The  actions  of  their 
Gods  and  Heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or 
misfortunes  of  their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first 
Themes  to  the  Bards  of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  Pastoral 
kind  in  their  Compositions,  was  incidental  oidy.  They  did  not 
think  of  choosing  for  their  Theme  the  tranquillity  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  country,  as  long  as  these  were  daily  and  familiar 
objects  to  them.  It  was  not  till  men  had  be^un  to  be  assembled 
in  great  cities,  after  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  station  were 
formed,  and  the  bustle  of  Courts  and  large  Societies  was 
known,  that  Pastoral  Poetry  assumed  its  present  form.  Men 
then  began  to  look  back  upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life 
which  their  forefathers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fanded  them 
to  have  led ;  they  looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure ;  and  in 
those  rural  scenes,  and  pastoral  occupations,  imagining  a  degree 
of  felicity  to  take  place  superior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed, 
conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  it  in  Poetry.  It  was  in  the 
court  of  King  Ptolemy  that  Theocritus  wrote  the  first  Pastorals 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  in  the  court  of  Augustus  he 
was  imitated  by  VirgiL 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  orgin  of  Pastoral  Poetry,  it 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  Poetical 
Composition.  It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes, 
and  pleasing  views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight 
of  our  childhood  and  youth ;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced 
years,  the  greatest  part  of  men  recur  with  pleasure.  It  exhibits 
to  us  a  life  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas 
of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  innocence ;  and  therefore  we  readily 
set  open  our  hearts  to  such  representations  as  promise  to  banish 
from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  to  transport  us 
into  calm  Elysian  regions.  At  the  same  time,  no  subject  seems 
to  be  more  favourable  to  Poetry.  Amidst  rural  objects,  nature 
presents,  on  all  hands,  the  finest  field  for  description;  and 
nothing  appears  to  flow  more,  of  its  own  accord,  into  Poetical 
Numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Hence  this  species 
of  Poetry  has,  at  all  times,  allured  many  Headers,  and  excited 
man^  Writers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses, 
it  will  appear,  from  what  I  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  species  of  Poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to 
be  carried  to  perfection,  or  in  which  fewer  Writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views; 
either  such  as  it  now  actually  is ;  when  the  state  of  shepherds 
is  reduced  to  be  a  mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state;  when 
their  employments  are  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross 
and  low ;  or  such  as  we  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in 
the  more  early  and  simple  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and 
abundance ;  when  the  wealth  of  men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks 
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and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though  unrefined  in  his  manners, 
was  respectable  in  his  state ;  or,  lastly,  such  as  it  never  was,  and 
never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  innocence,  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polished  taste 
and  cultivated  manners  of  modem  times ;  of  these  three  states, 
the  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  unnatural, 
to  be  made  the  ground-work  of  Pastoral  Poetry.  Either  of 
these  extremes  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  Poet  wUl  split,  if  he 
approach  too  near  it.  We  shall  be  disgusted  if  he  give  us  too 
much  of  the  servile  employments  and  low  ideas  of  actual  pea- 
sants, as  Theocritus  is  censured  for  having  sometimes  done ;  and 
if,  like  some  of  the  French  and  Italian  Writers  of  Pastorals,  he 
makes  his  Shepherds  discourse  as  if  they  were  courtierB  and 
scholars,  he  then  retiuns  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of 
Pastoral  Poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in 
certain  periods  of  Society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where 
there  was  ease,  equality,  and  innocence ;  wnere  Shepherds  were 
gay  and  agreeable,  witnout  being  learned  or  refined ;  and  plain 
and  artless,  without  being  gross  and  wretched.  The  great  charm 
of  Pastoral  Poetry  arises  Irom  the  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a  rural  life.  This  pleasing  illusion, 
therefore,  the  Poet  must  carefully  maintain.  He  must  displaj 
to  us  all  that  is  agreeable  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  is 
displeasing.*  Let  him  paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the 
full,  but  cover  its  rudeness  and  misery.  JDistresses,  indeed,  and 
anxieties,  he  may  attribute  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectiy  un- 
natural to  suppose  any  condition  of  human  life  to  be  without 
them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  shock  the 
fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  disgusting  in  the  Pastoral  life. 

*  In  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  the  first  Eclogue,  Viigil  has,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  Pastoral  Poet,  brought  togedier  as  agreeable  an  assemblage  of  images  of  rural  pleasure 
as  can  any  where  be  found  : 

Fortunate  senez !  hie  inter  flumina  nota, 
£t  fontes  sacros,  frigus  captabis  opacum. 
Hine  tibi,  auae  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes 
Hyblsis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti, 
Saepe  levi  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro. 
Hinc  alta  sub  rape  canet  frondator  ad  auras ; 
Nee  tamen  interea  raucsB,  tua  cura,  palumbn, 
Nee  gemere  aeri&  cessabit  tnrtur  ab  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man !  here  mid  th'  accustomed  streams 
And  sacred  springs  youll  shun  the  scorching  beams ; 
While  from  yon  willow  fence,  thy  pasture's  bound. 
The  bees  that  suck  their  flowery  stores  around, 
Shall  sweetly  mingle  with  the  whispering  boughs. 
Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose. 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner's  soo^  is  heard ; 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  favourite  bird. 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strun. 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elms  to  plain.  Warton. 
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The  Shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted  for  the  displeasure  of  his 
nustress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamb.  It  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only  such  evils  as  these  to 
deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  Pastoral  life  somewhat  embellished 
and  beautified,  at  least  seen  on  its  fairest  side  only,  that  the 
Poet  ought  to  present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care  that,  in 
embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her ;  or  pre- 
tend to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  suoh  improve- 
ments as  are  unnatural  and  forei^  to  it  If  it  be  not  exactly 
real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of 
Pastoral  Poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly, 
let  us  consider,  first,  the  scenery;  next,  the  characters;  and 
lastly,  the  subjects  and  actions  which  this  sort  of  Composition 
shomd  exhibit. 

As  to  the  Scene,  it  is  dear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
oountrV)  and  much  of  the  Poet's  merit  depends  on  describii^  it 
beautimlly.  Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus, 
whose  descriptions  of  natural  beauties  are  richer,  and  more  jho- 
turesque  than  those  of  the  other.^    In  every  Pastoral^  a  soena^ 

*  What  rnnl  loenery,  ibr  intUnoe,  can  be  painted  in  more  lively  ookran  tbaa  tbe 
foUowiDg  descriptioa  exhibito  t 

By  r(/3a9cAaic 
'Adtiac  exivoto  xf^l^twivtv  IcXnOcv/icc 
'Ev  n  ytoru&Totvi  yfyaO&rtQ  olvafioun, 
HoWtd  i'  a/iiitv  viripOt  Kara  Kparhe  ^ovc^vro* 
'Afycipoi  WTtXtat  rr  to  ^lyyiBiv  Itpdv  vitap 
Nviidav  f  (  dvrpoto  Kartip6fttvov  KtXapvedtv. 
Toi  ok  won  tmtpaiQ  opoia^vlvtv  avBaXt^vtc         * 
Ttrriytc  XaXaynhrrtQ  Ix^^  irovov.  ct  S*  okoXtfytw 
TfiXSBtv  kv  wvKivaXfft  parwv  rpvJiitrKtv  &K&%Sai£. 
*Aitdov  K6pvioi  Kat  &Kav0tdfc  tmvt  rpifyttv 
Uvrwvro  ^ovOai  wticusac  a/<^t  ftiXtvirat 
Havr*  &oitv  dipioQ  /laXa  wiovoe  ;  &vit  ^  iinrwpiic* 
"Oxvai  /ikv  irdp  vovvl  wapa  wXivpaioi  dt  /tetka 
Aa^iXiwc  d/if(iy  IcvXf  v^cro  rot  9'  cct^vvro 
"OpwoKtQ  ppa  fi^Xoun  KaTatpiBorrtQ  fyavdi. 

Tbiocut.  Idyll.  tU.  132. 

Od  loft  beds  recline 
Of  .lentitk,  and  young  branchea  of  the  vine : 
Poplar*  and  elms  above,  tbeir  foliage  tpread, 
Lent  a  cool  shade,  ud  waved  the  breezy  heed ; 
Below,  a  stream,  firom  the  nym^'  sacred  cave. 
In  free  meanders  led  its  munn'rins  wave : 
In  the  warm  son-beams,  vcodant  uiades  among. 
Shrill  grasshoppers  renewed  their  plaintive  song ; 
At  distance  hr,  concealed  in  shades,  alone, 
Sweet  Philomela  poured  her  tnnefnl  moan : 
The  laric,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  lays  of  love. 
And  sweetly  pensive,  cooed  the  turtle  dove  : 
While  honey  bees,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
Hummed  ronnd  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  silver  spring.^ 
The  rieh,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 
With  summer's  sweets,  and  autumn's  reddenca. 
Apples  and  pears  lay  strewed  in  heaps  around, 
And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  kiaed  the  greund.  Fawus. 
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or  rural  prospect,  should  be  diBtmctly  drawu,  and  set  before 
us.  It  is  not  enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  groups 
of  violets  and  roses,  of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which 
our  common  Pastoral-mongers  throw  together,  and  which  are 
perpetually  recurring  upon  us  without  variation.  A  good  Poet 
ought  to  give  us  such  a  landscape,  as  a  painter  could  copy 
after.  His  object  must  be  particularised :  the  stream,  the  rock, 
or  the  tree,  must,  each  of  them,  stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  imagination,  and  to  give  us  a  pleasing  conception 
of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  object,  happily  introduced, 
will  sometimes  distinguish  and  characterize  a  whole  scene ;  such 
as  the  antique  rustic  Sepulchre,  a  very  beautiful  object  in  a 
landscape:  which  Virgil  has  set  before  us,  and  whidi  he  has 
taken  nom  Theocritus : 

Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via ;  namque  lepulohnini 

Ineipit  apparere  Bianoris ;  hie  ubi  densaa 

Agncoitt  striDgnnt  frondet. *  Ecl.  IX. 

Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  but  in  the  fire- 

Juent  allusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  course,  in 
^astorals,  the  Poet  must,  above  all  things,  study  variely.  He 
must  diversify  his  face  of  nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images; 
or  otherwise,  he  will  soon  become  insipid  with  those  known 
topics  of  description,  which  were  original,  it  is  true,  in  the  first 
Poets,  who  copied  them  from  nature,  but  which  are  now  worn 
threadbare  by  mcessant  imitation.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  him 
to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  subject  of  the  Pastoral ;  and,  according 
as  it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy  kind,  to  exhibit  nature  under 
such  forms  as  may  correspond  with  the  emotions  or  sentiments 
which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his  second  Edo^e,  which 
contains  the  Lamentation  of  a  despairing  Lover,  gives,  with 
propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  scene : 

Tantum  inter  deotas,  umbron  cacumina,  iagos» 
A«ida^  veniebat ;  ibi  hiBO  iDoondita  solus 
Montibus  at  sylvis  studio  jaetabat  inani.  t 

With  regard  to  the  characters^  or  persons,  wluch  are  proper  to 
be  introduced  into  Pastorals^  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  per- 
sons residing  in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses 
of  courtiers  or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  for 
in  such  Writings ;   we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  Shepherds, 

*         To  our  mid  jouniey  are  we  oome, 
I  see  the  top  of  old  Bianor's  tomb ; 
Here  MsBris,  where  the  swains  thick  branches  pmne, 
And  strew  tb^  leaves,  onr  voioes  let  us  tune.  Wartoh. 

t  Mid  shades  of  thickest  beech  he  pined  alone, 
To  the  wild  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan ; 
Still  day  by  day,  in  incoherent  strains, 
*Twas  all  he  could,  despairing  told  his  pains.  Wartok, 
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or  persoDfi  wholly  engaged  in  rural  occnpations;  whose  inno- 
cence and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the  world  may,  in  our 
imagination,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  manners  and 
characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  whidi  here  occurs  has  been 
already  hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too 
much  rusticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the 
other.  The  Shepherd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected 
in  his  manner  of  thinking,  on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simpli- 
city must  be  the  grouncUwork  of  his  character*  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being  dull  and  insipid.  He 
may  haye  good  sense  and  reflection ;  he  may  haye  spnghtUness 
and  yiyacity ;  he  may  haye  yery  tender  and  delicate  feelings; 
since  these  are,  more  or  less,  the  portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of 
life;  and  since,  undoubtedly,  there  was  much  genius  in  the 
world,  before  there  were  learning,  or  arts,  to  refine  it.  But 
then  he  must  not  subtilise ;  he  must  not  deal  in  general  reflec- 
tions, and  abstract  reasoning;  and  still  less  in  me  points  and 
conceits  of  an  affected  gallantry,  which  surely  belong  not  to  his 
character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  chief 
blemishes  of  the  Italian  Pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautifuL 
When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,  is  disentangling  his  Mistress's  luur  horn 
the  tree  to  wUch  a  sayage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as 
saying :  ''  Cruel  tree  I  how  couldst  thou  injure  that  loyely  hair 
which  did  thee  so  much  honour?  thy  rugged  trunk  was  not 
worthy  of  such  loyely  knots.  What  adyantage  haye  the  ser- 
yants  of  loye,  if  those  precious  chains  are  common  to  them,  and 
to  the  tree  ?  "  *  Such  strained  sentiments  as  these,  iU  befit  the 
woods.  Kural  personages  are  supposed  to  speak  the  language 
of  plain  sense  and  natural  feelings.  When  they  describe,  or 
relate,  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude  to  rural 
circumstances;  as  in  those  beautiftd  lines  of  one  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues : 

Septbut  in  nostrb  puram  te  rotcida  mala 
(Ottz  ego  vetfier  eram)  vidi  cam  matre  legenten ; 
Altar  ab  undeciino  tarn  me  jam  oeperat  annua, 
Jam  fragiles  poteram  a  terra  oontuvore  ramoa. 
Ut  Tidi,  Qt  periit  ut  me  maloa  abatmit  error,  t 

*  Gia  di  nodi  si  bei  non  era  degno 
Cosi  rovido  tronco ;  or  che  vantaggio 
Hanno  i  lervi  d'amor,  m  lor  commuie 
£"  con  le  pianto  il  prelioto  lacdot 
Pianta  cmdel !  potetti  quel  bel  crine 
Offiender»  to.  cfa  a  te  aeo  tanto  onore  t  Airo  III.  8c;  J. 

t  Once  with  your  mother  to  our  fields  tou  came 
For  dewy  applea  ;  thenoe  I  date  my  flame ; 
The  choioeat  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  view, 
Though  young,  my  raptured  wul  was  fixed  on  you ; 
The  boughs  I  just  coujd  reach  with  little  arma ; 
But  then,  even  then,  oould  feel  thy  powerful  ohanna. 
O,  how  I  gased,  in  pleasing  transport  tost  I 
How  glowed  my  heart  in  sweet  delusion  lost !  Wabtom. 
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In  another  passage^  he  makes  a  Shepherdess  throw  an  apple 
at  her  lover : 

Turn  fugit  ad  stlioes ,  et  se  cupil  ante  Tideri,* 

This  is  nafve^  as  the  French  express  It,  and  perfectly  suited  to 
Pastoral  manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  tms  passage, 
and,  as  he  thought,  to  improve  upon  it     He  does  it  thus : 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 
She  rons  ;  but  hopes  she  does  not  nin  unseen ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  puiwier  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  beor  feet  and  eyes  ! 

This  faUs  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  sim- 
plicity of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  aSfected 
turn  in  the  last  Ime :  ''  How  mudi  at  variance  are  her  feet 
and  eyes." 

Supposing  the  Poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning 
his  Pastoral  characters  and  personages ;  the  next  inquiry  is, 
About  what  is  he  to  employ  tnem  ?  and  what  are  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Eclogues  ?  For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us 
Shepherds  discoursing  together.  Every  good  Poem,  of  every 
kind,  ought  to  have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way,  interest 
us.  Now,  here,  I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  Pastoral 
Writing.  The  active  scenes  of  country  life  either  are,  or  to  most 
describers  appear  to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state  of  a 
shepherd,  or  a  person  occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is 
exposed  to  few  of  those  accidents  and  revolutions  which  render 
his  situation  interesting,  or  produce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The 
tenor  of  his  life  is  unm)rm.  His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be 
without  policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
of  all  Poems,  the  most  meagre  commonly  m  the  subject,  and  the 
least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the  ^rastoraL  From  the  ^rst 
lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is  to  foUow.  It  is 
either  a  Shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook,  to  lament 
the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  how  the 
trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone ;  or 
we  have  two  Shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing, 
rehearsing  alternate  verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning 
or  subject,  till  the  Judge  rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook, 
and  another  with  a  beechen  bowL  To  ike  frequent  repetition  of 
common-place  topics,  of  this  sort,  which  have  been  thrummed 
over  by  all  Eclogue  writers  since  the  days  of  Theocritus  and 
Virsil,  is  owins  much  of  that  inripidity  which  prevails  in  Pas- 
tor^ Compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not 

*  My  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies  ; 
Then,  tripping  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hies. 
And  wishes  to  be  seen  before  ehe  Bies.  Dry dek. 
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owing  to  the  &alt  of  the  Poets,  aod  to  thw  barren  and  slavish 
imitation  of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
fined nature  of  the  subject.  For  why  may  not  Pastoral  Poetiy 
take  a  wider  range  ?  Human  nature  and  human  passions  are 
much  the  same  in  every  rank  of  life ;  and  wherever  these  jpas- 
sions  operate  on  olnects  that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there 
may  be  a  proper  subject  for  FastoraL  One  would  indeed  choose 
to  remove  from'  this  sort  of  Composition  the  operations  of  violent 
and  direful  passions,  and  to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent 
with  innocence,  simplicity,  ana  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation, 
there  will  still  be  abundant  scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature 
to  exert  his  genius.  The  vanous  adventures  which  eive  occa- 
sion to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to  display  their  cusposition 
and. temper;  me  scenes  of  domestic  felicity  or  disquiet;  the 
attachment  of  friends  and  of  brothers ;  the  rivalship  and  compe-> 
titions  of  lovers;  the  unexpected  successes  or  xmsfortunes  of 
families,  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and  tender 
incident ;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimental  inter- 
mixed with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  Poetnr,  it  would 
become  much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the 
bulk  of  readers.* 

The  two  great  fathers  of  Pastoral  Poetry  are,  Theocritus  and 
Vir^  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene 
of  his  Eclogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards 
a  sort  of  consecrated  ground  for  Pastoral  Poetry.  His  Idyllia, 
as  he  has  entitled  them,  are  not  all  of  equal  merit ;  nor,  indeed, 
are  they  all  Pastorals;  but  some  of  them,  poems  of  a  quite 
different  nature.  In  such,  however,  as  are  properly  Pastorals, 
there  are  manv  and  great  beauties.  He  is  distinguished  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  sentiments ;  for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  his  numbers,  and  for  the  richness  of  his  scenerv  and  descrip- 
tion. He  is  the  original,  of  which  Viml  is  the  imitator.  For 
most  of  Virgil's  highest  beauties  in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from 
Theocritus;  in  many  places  he  has  done  nothing  more  than 
translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed,  however,  to  have  imitated 
him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some  respects  to  have  im- 
proved upon  him.  For  Theocritus  it  cannot  be  denied,  descends 
sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  mean,  and  makes  his 
shepherds  abusive  and  immodest ;  whereas  Virgil  is  free  from 
offensive  rusticitv,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  character 
of  pastoral  simpucitv.  The  same  distinction  obtains  between 
Theocritus  and  Vugil,  as  between  many  otiier  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Tae  Greek  led  the  way,  foUowed  nature  more 
closely,  and  showed  more  original  genius.  The  Roman  disco- 
vered more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  art    We  have  a  few 

*  The  above  observations  on  the  barr^ness  of  the  common  Eclogues  were  wriUea 
before  anv  translation  from  the  German  had  made  ns  acquainted  in  this  oountry  willi 
Gesner's  Idylls,  in  which  the  ideas  that  had  ocourKd  to  me  for  the  improvement  of 
Pastoral  Poetry,  are  fully  reaUied. 
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remains  of  other  two  Greek  Poets  in  the  Pastoral  Style,  Mos- 
<;hu8  and  Bion,  which  have  very  considerable  merit;  and  if  they 
want  the  simplicity  of  Theocritos,  excel  him  in  tenderness  aid 
delicacy. 

The  modem  writers  of  Pastorals  hare,  geneorally,  contented 
themselves  with  copying,  or  imitating,  the  descriptioBs  and  senti- 
ments of  the  ancient  ^oets*  Sannazarius»  indeed^  a  famonfi 
Latin  Poet,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  attempted  a  bold  innovation. 
He  composed  Piscatory  Eclogues ;  changing  the  scene  from 
Woods  to  the  Sea,  and  from  the  Ufe  of  Shepherds  to  that  of 
Fishermen.  But  die  innovation  was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has 
gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  Fishermen  is,  obviously^ 
much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  of  Shepherds,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  fancy  much  less  agreeable  images.  Flocks,  and 
Trees,  and  Flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and  more 
generally  relished  by  men,  than  fishes  and  marine  productions. 
Of  all  the  modems,  M.  Gesner,  a  Poet  of  Switzerhnd,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  Pastoral  Compositions.  He  has  intro* 
duced  into  his  Idylls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  His 
rural  scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  Uyely. 
He  presents  pastoral  life  to  us,  with  all  the  embellishments  of 
which  it  is  susceptible ;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement. 
What  forms  the  chief  merit  of  this  Poet,  is,  that  he  writes  to  the 
heart ;  and  has  enriched  the  subject  of  his  Idylls  with  incidents 
which  give  rise  to  much  tender  sentiment.  Scenes  of  domestic 
felicity  are  beautifully  painted.  The  mutual  affection  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed  in  a  pleasing  and  touching 
manner.  From  not  understanding  the  language  in  which  M. 
Gesner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  Poetry  of  his  Style : 
but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  Pastorals,  he  appears  to 
me  to  have  outdone  all  the  Modems. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's,  nor  Mr.  Philips's  Pastorals  do  any  great 
honoiur  to  the  English  Poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in 
his  youth ;  which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot 
well  excuse  the  barreimess  that  appears  in  them.  They  are 
written  in  remarkably  smooth  and  flowitig  numbers :  and  this  is 
their  chief  merit;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thought  in  them  which 
can  be  called  his  own ;  scarcely  any  description,  or  any  image  of 
nature,  which  has  the  marks  of  being  original  or  copied  from 
nature  herself;  but  a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Virgil,  and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural  themies. 
Philips  attempted  to  be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope;  but 
he  wanted  genius  to  support  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably. 
He,  too,  runs  on  the  common  and  beaten  topics;  ana  endei^ 
vouring  to  be  simple,  he  becomes  flat  and  insipid.  There  was 
no  small  competition  between  these  two  Authors,  at  the  time 
when  their  Pastorals  were  published.  In  some  Papers  of  the 
Guardian,  great  partiality  was  shown  to  Philips,  and  high  praise 
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bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting  this  preference,  under 
a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  inserted  in  the  Guardum, 
wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan  of  extolling  Philips; 
but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  severely  with  ironical  praises ; 
and,  in  an  artftd  covered  manner,  gives  the  palm  to  hunself.* 
About  die  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  puUished  his  Shepherd's  Week, 
in  Six  Pastorals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort  of 
simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  and  are, 
indeed,  an  ingenious  burlesque  of  Pastoral  Writing,  when  it 
rises  no  higher  than  the  manners  of  modem  clowns  a^  rustics. 
Mr.  Shenstone's  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  four  parts,  may  justly  be 
reckoned,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  elegant  Poems  of  this  kind, 
which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  Pastoral  Writing 
has  appeared  in  latter  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  Play, 
or  r^ular  Drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are 
joined  with  the  simpUdty  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This 
IS  the  chief  improvement  which  the  Modems  have  made  on  this 
spedes  of  Composition ;  and  of  this  nature  we  have  two  Italian 

?iece8,  which  are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and 
?asso's  Aminta.  Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  reputation  the^r  have  gained.  To  the  latter,  the 
preference  seems  due,  as  bemg  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and 
conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affected  in  the  sentiments;  and 
though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refinement  (of  which  I 
already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst,  indeed,  that  occurs  in  all 
the  Poem),  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  high  merit. 
The  stnun  of  the  Poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing ;  and  the  Italian 
language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  PastoraLf 

*  See  Guardkn,  No.  40. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that  the  charge  aeainst  Taaso  for  his  poiota 
and  conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carried  too  far.  Mr.  Addison,  for  instance,  in  a 
Paper  of  the  Guardian,  censuring  his  Aminta,  gives  this  example,  '*  That  Sylvia  enters 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  after  viewing  herself  in  a  fountain,  breaks  out  in 
A  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them  that  she  did  dot  wear  them  to  adorn 
herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed/'  "  Whoever  can  bear  this,"  he  adds,  "  may  be 
assured  that  he  has  no  taste  for  PastoraL"  Guard.  No.  3S.  But  Taseols  Sylvia,  in 
truth,  makes  no  such  ^diculous  figure,  and  we  are  obliged  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison 
had  not  read  the  Aminta.  Daphne,  a  companion  (uSylviA,  appears  in  conversation 
with  Thyrsis,  the  confidant  of  Aminta,  Sylvia  s  lover ;  aud  in  oraer  to  show  him,  that 
Sylvia  was  not  so  simple,  or  insensible  to  her  own  diarms,  as  she  afleeted  to  be,  gives 
him  this  instance ;  that  sba  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dress  by  a  fountain, 
and  applying  now  one  flower  and  now  another  to  her  neck  ;  and  after  oomparins  their 
.colours  with  her  own,  she  broke  into  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  seemed  to  say,  I  will  wear 
you,  not  for  my  ornaments,  but  to  show  how  much  you  yield  to  me ;  and  when  caurht 

thus  admiriuff  herself,  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame. ^Tnia 

description  of  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what  is  natural,  and  very 
diff*erent  from  what  the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  ceosure  on  Tasso  was  ^ot  originally  Mr  Addison's.  Bouhoun,  in  his  Mmmer$ 
du  bitn  penur  dam  let  omvnget  d*€tprit,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  this 
misrepresenution  of  Sylvia's  Speech,  and  founded  a  criticism  on  it.  Fontenelle,  in  his 
Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  this  criticism.  Mr.  Addison,  or  whoever 
was  the  Author  of  that  Paper  in  the  Guardien,  copied  from  them  both.     Mr.  Waitoo, 
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I  mu8t  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  Pastoral  Drama, 
which  will  bear  bein^  brought  into  comparison  with  any  compo- 
sition of  this  kind,  m  any  language;  that  is,  Allan  Kamsay's 
Gentle  Shepherd.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful 
Poem,  that  it  is  written  in  the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  will  probably  be  entirely  obsolete,  and 
not  intelligible ;  and  it  is  a  further  disadvantage  that  it  is  so 
entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scotland,  that  none  but 
a  native  of  that  country  can  thoroughly  understand,  or  relish  it. 
But  thoug^h  subject  to  these  local  disadvantages,  which  confine 
its  reputation  within  narrow  limits,  it  is  full  oi  so  mudh  natural 
description,  and  tender  sentiments,  as  would  do  honour  to  any 
Poet.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  affecting ; 
the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just.  It  affords  a  strong 
proof,  both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicity  possess,  to 
reach  the  heart  in  even^  sort  of  Writing;  and  of  the  variety  of 
pleasing  characters  ana  subjects,  with  which  Pastoral  Poetry 
when  properly  managed,  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  the  Ode;  a 
^cies  of  Poetical  Composition  which  jpossesses  much  dignity, 
and  in  which  many    Writers  have  distinguished  themselves, 

in  the  Prefatory  DisoourM  to  his  tnnslfttion  of  Vix^il's  Eclogues,  repeats  the  observation. 
Sylvia's  Speech  to  the  Flowers,  with  which  she  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  the 
flagrant  instaoce  of  the  false  taste  of  the  Italian  Poets.  Whereas*  1'asso  gives  ns  do  such 
Speech  of  Sylvia's,  dut  only  informs  us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be 
thinking,  or  saying  to  henelf,  when  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After 
char^g  so  many  eminent  Critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  strange  inaccuracy,  from 
copying  one  another,  without  looking  into  the  Author  whom  they  censure,  itis  necessary 
for  me  to  insert  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  remark.  Daphne  speaks  thus  to 
Thyrsis: 

Hora  per  dirti  il  ver,  non  mi  resolve 

Si  Sylvia  h  semplicetta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 

Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.    lo  la  trovai 

La  presso  la  cittade  in  quei  gran  prati,  , 

Ove  fra  stagni  giaoe  un  iMletta, 

Sovra  essa  un  lago  limpido  e  tranquillo, 

Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 

Ve|[heggiar  se  medesma,  e  'osieme  insieme 

Chieder  consiglio  a  1'  aoque,  in  qual  maniera 

Dispor  dovesse  in  su  la  fronts  i  crini, 

£  sovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  sovra  il  velo 

I  fior,  che  tenea  in  grembo ;  e  spesso  spesso 

Hor  prendeva  un  lisustro,  hor  una  rasa, 

£  r  aocostava  al  bel  candido  collo, 

A  le  guancie  vermiglie,  e  de  colori 

Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  sicoome  lieta 

De  la  vittoria  lampeggiava  un  riso 

Che  parea  che  dicesse  ;  io  pur  vi  vmco ; 

Ni  porto  voi  per  omamento  mio. 

Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergo^na  vcstra.  ). 

Perche  si  vecgia  quanto  mi  oedete. 

Ma  mentre  elJa  s'  omava,  e  vaglieggiava, 

Bivolsi  gli  occhi  a  case,  e  si  fu  accorta 

Ch'  io  du  la  m'  era  accorta,  e  vergognando, 

Rtzzosi  tosto,  e  i  fior  lascio  cadere  t 

In  tanto  io  piu  ridea  del  suo  rosBorCi 

Ella  piu  s'  arrossia  del  riso  mio.  Amimta,  Atto  ii.  Sc  2. 
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in  every  age.  Its  peculiar  character  is,  that  it  is  intended  to.  be 
sung,  or  accompanied  with  music.  Its  designation  implies  this. 
Ode  is,  in  Ghreek,  the  same  with  Song  or  Hymn ;  and  Lyric 
Poetry  imports,  that  the  Verses  are  accompanied  with  a  Wre, 
or  musical  instrument.  This  distinction  was  not,  at  first, 
peculiar  to  any  one  species  of  Poetry.  For,  as  I  observed 
in  the  last  Lecture,  Music  and  poetrv  were  coeval,  and  were, 
originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their  separation 
took  place,  after  Bards  had  begun  to  make  Verse  Compositions, 
which  were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  Poems 
as  were  desired  to  be  still  joined  with  Music  or  Song,  were, 
by  way  of  distinction,  called  Odes. 

In  tne  Ode,  therefore.  Poetry  retidns  its  first  and  most  an- 
cient form ;  tibat  form,  under  which  the  original  Bards  poured 
forth  their  enthusiastic  stnuns,  praised  their  Grods  and  their 
Heroes^  celebrated  their  victories,  and  lamented  their  misfor- 
tunes. It  is  from  this  circumstance,  of  the  Ode's  being  supposed 
to  retain  its  original  union  with  Music,  that  we  are  to 
deduce  the  proper  idea^  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  kind 
of  Poetry.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the 
subjects  on  which  it  is  employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely 
various.  I  know  no  distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it, 
except  that  other  Poems  are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of 
actions,  whereas  Hsentiments,  of  one  kind  or  other,  form,  almost 
always,  the  subject  of  the  Ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit, 
the  manner  of  its  execution,  that  marks  and  characterises  it 
Music  and  Song  naturally  add  to  the  wannth  of  Poetry.  They 
tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree,  both  the  person  who 
sings  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They  justify,  therefore,  a 
bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be  supported  in 
simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  cnaracter  of 
the  Ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the 
liberties  it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of 
Poetry.  Hence,  that  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions, 
and  that  disorder  which  it  is  supposed  to  admit ;  and  which, 
indeed,  most  Lyric  Poets  have  not  fuled  sufficiently  to  ex- 
emplify in  their  practice. 

The  efiects  of  Music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two;  to 
raise  it  above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  h%h  and 
enthusiastic  emotions;  or  to  soothe,  and  melt  it  into  the 
gentle  pleasurable  feelings.  Hence,  the  Ode  may  either  as- 
pire to  the  fonner  character  of  the  sublime  and  noble,  or 
it  may  descend  to  the  latter,  of  the  pleasant  and  the  gay ; 
and  lletween  these  there  is,  also,  a  middle  i^on,  of  the 
mild  and  temperate  emotions,  which  the  Ode  may  often  occupy 
to  advantage. 

All  Odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First, 
Sacred  Odes ;  Hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  re- 
ligious subjects.     Of  this  nature  are  the  Psahns  of  David,  which 
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ezliibit  to  lis  this  species  of  Lyric  Poetry  in  its  highest  decree 
of  perfection*  Secondly,  Heroic  Odes,  which  are  employed  in 
the  praise  of  heroes,  and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits 
and  great  actions.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  Odes,  and 
some  few  of  Horace's.  These  two  kinds  ought  to  have  sub- 
limity and  devfLtion  for  their  reigning  character.  Thirdhr, 
Moral  and  Philosophical  Odes,  where  the  sentiments  are  chieiny 
inspired  Inr  virtne,  fiiendship,  and  humanity.  Of  this  kind,  are 
many  of  Horace's  Odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modem  Lyric 
Productions;  and  here  the  Ode  possesses  that  middle  region, 
which,  as  I  observed,  it 'sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  Festive 
and  Amorous  Odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. Of  this  nature,  are  all  Anacreon's;  some  of  Horace's; 
and  a  great  number  of  songs  and  modem  productions  that  daim 
to  be  of  the  Lyric  species.  The  reigning  character  of  these 
ou^t  to  be  elegance,  smoothness,  and  gaiety. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  Odes,  arises  from 
that  enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  chajncteristic  of 
Lyric  Poetry.  A  jprofessed  Ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but 
more  especially  if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be 
enlivened  and  animated,  in  an  uncommon  degree.  FuU  of  this 
idea,  the  Poet,  when  he  begins  to  write  an  Ode,  if  he  has 
any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver  himself  up  to 
it,  without  controul  or  restraint ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he  strains 
after  it,  and, thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  being  all  fervour,  and  all  flame.  In  either  case  he  is  in 
great  hazard  of  becoming  extravagant  The  licentiousness  of 
writing  without  order,  method,  or  connexion,  has  infected  the 
Ode  more  than  any  other  species  of  Poetry.  Hence,  in  the 
dass  of  Heroic  Odes,  we  find  so  few  that  one  can  read  with 
pleasure.  The  Poet  is  out  of  sight  in  a  moment  He  gets 
up  into  the  douds;  becomes  so  abrupt  in  his  transitions;  so 
eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  and  of  course  so  obscure, 
that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  his 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  Ode  should  be  as  regular 
in  the  structure  of  its  parts,  as  a  Didactic,  or  an  Epic  Poem.  But 
still,  in  every  composition,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject ;  there 
ought  to  be  parts  which  make  up  a  whole ;  there  should  be  a 
coimexion  of  those  parts  with  one  another.  The  transitions 
from  thought  to  thought  may  be  light  and  delicate,  such  as  are 
prompted  by  a  lively  fancy;  but  still  they  should  be  such  as 
preserve  the  coimexion  of  ideas,  and  show  the  author  to  be  one 
who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Whatever  authority  may 
be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  Lyric  Poetry, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which  is 
so  irr^ular  in  its  method,  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk 
of  Beaders,  is  so  much  worse  upon  that  account* 

*  "  La  plupart  des  oetu  qui  ptrlent  de  renthonsiasme  de  I'ode  en  ptrient  eomme 
■'ill  ^toient  atix-mimai  dans  le  trouble  qn'Qs  Yeulent  definir.    Ce  ne  soot  que  gnuids 


f 
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The  extravagant  liberty  which  sereral  of  the  modem  Lyric 
Writers  assume  to  theinselves  in  the  Versification,  increases 
the  disorder  of  this  species  of  Poetry.  They  prolong  their 
periods  to  such  a  degree,  they  wander  through  so  many  dif- 
ferent measures,  and  employ  sach  a  variety  of  long  and  short 
lines,  corresponding  in  rhjrme  at  so  great  a  distance  finom  each 
other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost  Whereas  Lyric 
Composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of  Poetry,  to 
pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound;  and  the  Ver- 
sification of  those  Odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best, 
which  renders  the  harmony  of  the  measure  m9st  sensible  to 
every  common  ear. 

Pmdar,  the  great  Father  of  Lyric  Poetry,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have 
now  mentioned.  His  genius  was  sublime ;  his  expreasionB 
are  beautiful  and  happy;  his  descriptions  picturesque.  But 
finding  it  a  very  .barren  subject  to  sing  the  praises  of  those 
who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  publicgames,  he  is  perpetually 
digressive,  and  fills  up  his  Poems  with  Fables  of  the  Grods 
and  Heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his  subject 
or  with  one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly ;  but 
as  many  of  the  histories  of  particular  families  and  dties  to 
which  he  alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure 
partly  from  his  subjects,  and  partly  firom  his  rapid,  abrupt 
manner  of  treating  them,  that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
his  expression,  our  pleasure  in  reading  him  is  much  diminished. 
One  would  imagine,  that  many  of  his  modem  imitators  thou^t 
the  best  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  was  to  imitate  his  disorder  and 
obscurity.  In  several  of  the  chorueses  of  Euripides  and  Sopho- 
cles, we  have  the  same  kind  of  Lyric  Poetry  as  in  Pindar, 
carried  on  with  more  clearness  and  connexion,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Odes,  ancient  or  modem,  there  is  none, 
that,  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  can 
vie  with  Horace.  He  has  descended  from  the  rinoaric  rapture 
to  a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation ;  and  joins  connected 
thought,  and  good  sense,  with  the  highest  beauties  of  Poetry. 

• 

roota  de  fureur  divine,  de  tmisporti  de  Vkmt,  de  moaveoMos,  de  lumieres,  qui  mif 
bout-a^boat  dans  des  phnaes  pompeiues,  ne  produiieot  pourtaot  aucune  id^  duidocte. 
Si  on  les  en  croit,  reasenoe  de  I'endiouaiasme  eat  de  ne  pouvoir  6tre  oompris  ane  par  lea 
eaprita  da  premiere  ordre,  k  la  t6te  deaqnela  ila  ae  auppoeent,  et  dont  ila  exclnent  loos 
oeux  que  daent  ne  lea  paa  entendre. — Le  beau  dterdre  de  Tode  eat  un  effet  de  I'ari ; 
maia  il  hnt  prendre  garde  de  donner  tiop  d*6tendue  k  oe  terme.  On  autoriseroit  par  la 
toua  lea  6oartB  imaginablea.  Un  poete  n'auroit  plua  <|ii'a  exprimer  avec  foree  toutea  lea 
panacea  qui  lui  viendroient  auooeaaivement ;  il  ae  tiendroit*  diapena^  d*en  examiner 
le  report,  et  de  ae  faire  un  plan,  dont  toutet  les  partiea  ae  pr^taaaent  mutuellement  dea 
beautea.  II  n'y  auroit  nl  commencement,  ni  milieu,  ni  fin,  dans  aon  ouvram  ;  et  oe- 
pendant  Fauteur  ae  eroiroit  d*autant  plua  aublime,  quSI  aeroit  moina  'raiaonable.  Maia 
qui  produiroit  une  pareilk  oompoaicion  dana  I'eaprit  du  lecteur  1  £lle  ne  laiaaeroit 
qu'un  6tourdisaement,  caua6  par  la  magnificence  et  rharmonie  dea  parolea,  aaoay 
mire  naitre  que  dea  id^  oonfiiaea,  qui  cfaaaaeroient  I'une  ou  Tautre,  an  lien  de  coo- 


courir  ensemble  a  fixer  et  a  ^dairer  reaprit." 

CEuvRKa  DM.  M.  Db  la  Mom,  torn.  L  Dtscoun  sor  IKMe. 
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He  does  not  aspire  beyond  that  middle  region,  which  I  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  Ode  ;  and  those  Odes,  in  which  he  attempts 
the  subhme,  are  perhaps  not  always  his  best.*  The  peculiar 
character,  in  which  he  ex6els,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this 
Style  of  Composition,  no  Poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  greater 
perfection  than  Horace.  No  Poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment 
with  more  dignity,  touches  a  gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses 
the  art  of  trifling  more  agreeably  when  he  chooses  to  trifle. 
His  language  is  so  fortunate  that  with  a  single  word  or  epithet, 
he  often  conveys  a  whole  description  to  me  fancy.  Hence 
he  ever  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  &vourite  Author 
with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  Poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many 
imitators  of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir, 
a  Polish  Poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  Odes. 
In  graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman. 
He  oftener  affects  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other 
Lyric  Writers,  frequently  becomes  harsh  anaunnatural.  But, 
on  several  occasions,  he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of 
original  genius,  and  poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his 
Lyric  compositions,  is  very  elegant  and  classical 

Among  the  French,  the  Odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Kousseau 
have  been  much  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great 
beauty,  both  of  sentiment  and  expression.  They  are  animated, 
without  being  rhapsodical ;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical 
productions  in  the  French  language. 

Li  our  own  Language,  we  have  several  Lyric  Compositions 
of  considerable  merit  Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia,  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Gray  is  distinguished  in  some  of  his  Odes,  both 
for  tenderness  and  sublimity ;  and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies, 
several  veiy  beautiftil  Lyric  Poems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  pro- 
fessed Pindaric  Odes,  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  inco- 
herent, as  seldom  to  be  intelligible.  Cowley,  at  aU  times  harsh, 
is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  Compositions.  In  his  Anacreontic 
Odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth  and  elegant ;  and, 
indeed,  the  most  aOTeeable,  and  the  most  perfect,  in  their  kind, 
of  all  Mi,  Cowley^  Poems. 

*  There  is  no  Ode  whaterer  of  Horace's,  without  great  beauties.  But  though 
I  mav  be  nnguliur  ia  my  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  some  of  those  Odes 
whidn  have  been  much  admired  for  sublimity  (such  as  Ode  ir.  Lib.  4.  "  Qualero  rai- 
nistrum  fulminis  alitem,"  &c.)  there  appears  somewhat  of  a  strained  and  forced  effort  to 
be  lofky.  The  genius  of  this  amiable  Poet  shows  itself,  according  to  my  judgment,  to 
greater  advantage,  in  themes  of  a  more  temperate  kind. 
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LECTUEE  XL. 

DIDACTIC   POETBY — ^DESCBIPTIYE  POETRY. 

Having  treated  of  Pastoral  and  Lyric  Poetry,  I  proceed  next 
to  Didactic  Poetry ;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  Class 
of  Writings.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  Poetry,  indeed  of  every 
Composition,  should  be,  to  make  some  useful  impression  on  the 
mind  This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made  in 
Poetry,  by  indirect  methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  repre- 
sentation of  characters ;  but  Didactic  Poetry  openly  professes 
its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge  and  instruction,  it  differs, 
therefore,  in  the  form  only,  not  in  we  scope  and  substance,  from 
a  philosophical,  a  moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  Prose.  At  the 
same  time,  by  means  of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over 
Prose  Instructionf"  By  the  charm  of  Versification  and  Numbers^ 
it  renders  instruction  more  agreeable;  by  the  descripldons, 
*  episodes,  and  other  embellishments,  which  it  may  interweave,  it 
detains  and  engages  the  fancy ;  it  fixes  also  useful  circumstances 
more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it  is  a  field,  wherein  a 
Poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both  much  genius,  and 
much  knowledge  and  judgment. 

It  may  be  executed  in  different  manners.  The  Poet  may 
choose  some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly) 
and  in  form ;  or  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he 
may  only  inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  looral 
observations  on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done 
in  Satires  and  Epistles.  All  these  come  under  the  Denomina- 
tion of  Didactic  Poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philo- 
sophical, grave,  or  useful  subject.  Of  this  nature  we  have 
several,  both  ancient  and  modem,  of  great  merit  and  character : 
such  as  Lucretius's  six  Books  De  Kerum  Natura,  Viigil^ 
Geoigics,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  Armstrong  on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and 
Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the 
"*  fundamental  merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principl^ 
clear  and  apt  illustrations.  The  Poet  must  instruct;  but  be 
must  study,  at  the  same  time,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the 
introduction  of  such  figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  ^J 
amuse  the  imagination,  may  conceal  the  drvness  of  his  'subject, 
and  embellish  it  with  poetical  painting.  VirgU,  in  lus  Georgic^ 
presents  us  here  with  a  penect  model  He  has  the  art  oi 
raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial  circumstances  in  rurai 
life.  When  he  is  going  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  the  country 
must  begin  in  spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus : 
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Vere  novo,  gelidus  canis  cum  montibus  bumor 
Liquitur,  et  Zephyro  putris  se  gleba  resolvit ; 
Depresso  incipiat  jam  turn  mihi  tauras  aratro 
Ingemere,  et  buIco  aitritus  splendescere  vomer.* 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  that  his 
crops  will  fail  through  bad  managment,  his  language  is, 

Heu  magnum  alterius  frustra  apectabis  aoervum, 
CoDCUMaque  famem  in  sylvU  solabere  quercu,t 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  us 
with  a  beautiful  landscape : 

Eoce  aapercilio  divon  tramitia  aodam 

Elicit ;  ilia  cadens,  raucum  per  levia  murmur 

Saza  ciet,  scatabriaque  arentia  temperat  arva4 

In  all  Didactic  Works,  method  and  order  is  essentially  requi- 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  Prose  treatise ;  yet  such  as 
may  exhibit  clearly  to  the  Reader  a  connected  train  of  instruc- 
tion. Of  the  Didactic  Poets,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace, 
in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of 
method.  Indeed,  if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  throughout 
many  of  his  Writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  suffiaently 
attentive  to  juncture  and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always 
with  ease  and  gracefiilness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat 
loose  and  rambling.  There  is,  however,  in  that  work,  much 
^ood  sense  and  excellent  criticism ;  and,  if  it  be  considered  as 
mtended  for  the  regulation  of  the  Koman  Drama,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  Author's  chief  purpose,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  more  complete  and  regular  Treatise,  than  imder  the  common 
notion  of  its  being  a  System  of  the  whole  Poetical  Art. 

With  regard  to  Episodes  and  Embellishments,  great  liberty  is 
allowed  to  Writers  of  Didactic  Poetrv.  We  soon  tire  of  a 
continued  series  of  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work, 
where  we  look  for  entertainment.     The  great  art  of  rendering 

*  Wbile  yet  the  Spring  is  young,  while  earth  unbinds 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  a^;ainst  the  Sun, 
And  streams  yet  new  from  preemioes  run ; 
Ev'n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year. 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer. 
And  Boad  tum  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil. 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil.  Dryden. 

t  On  other  crops  you  may  with  env  v  look. 
And  shake  for  food  the  long  abanooned  oak.  Dryden. 

X  Behold  when  burning  suns,  or  Syrius'  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stems, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hflls, 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  stayed. 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  spade. 
Before  him  scattering  they  prevent  his  pains. 
And  roll  with  hollow  murmiuB  o'er  the  plains.  Warton. 

K  K  2 
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a  Didactic  Poem  interesting^  is  to  relieve  and  amnse  the  Header, 
by  connecting  some*  agreeable  Episodes  with  the  principal 
subject.  These  are  always  the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  l^st 
known,  and  which  contribute  most  to  support  the  reputation  of 
the  Poet  The  principal  beauties  of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in 
digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  Author  has  exerted  all  the 
force  of  his  genius ;  such  as  the  prodigies  that  attended  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Praises  of  Italy,  the  Happiness  of  a 
Country  Life,  the  Fable  of  Aristeus,  ana  the  movmg  Tale  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner,  the  favourite  passages 
in  Lucretius's  work,  and  which  alone  could  render  such  a  cby 
and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  Poetry,  are  the  Digressions  on 
the  Evik  of  Superstition,  the  Praise  of  Epicurus  and  bis 
Philosophy,  the  Description  of  the  Plague,  and  several  other 
incidental  illustrations,  which  are  remarkably  elegant,  and 
adorned  with  a  sweetness  and  harmony  of  Yersmcation  peculiar 
to  that  Poet.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  Poetry  so  entertaining 
or  descriptive,  but  what  a  Didactic  w'riter  of  genius  may  be 
allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of  his  work ;  provided  always, 
tiiat  such  Episodes  arise  naturally  from  the  main  subject;  that 
they  be  not  disproportioned  in  length  to  it ;  and  that  the  Author 
know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain,  as  well  as  how 
to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  Style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  Didactic  Poet,  in  connecting 
his  Episodes  happily  with  his  subject  Virgil  is  also  distin- 
guished for  his  address  in  this  point  After  seeming  to  have  left 
his  husbandmen,  he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by 
laying  hold  of  some  rural  circumstance,  to  terminate  his  digres^ 
sion.  Thus,  having  sjpoken  of  the  battie  of  Pharsalia,  he 
subjoins  inmiediately,  with  much  art : 

Scilioet  et  tempui  veQiet,  cum  fioibus  illb, 

Agrioola,  incurro  temin  molitus  acitro, 

Exeia  ioTeniet  leabrA  rubigine  pila  t  *: 

Attt  graTibiis  nstris  galeas  pdsabit  inanes, 

Grandiaque  effbssis  mirabitur  osta  lepulchm.* 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and 
poetical  form  of  Didactic  Writing,  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imar 
gination ;  and  though,  in  tiie  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not 
equal,  he  has,  in  several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed 
much  genius.  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  Art  ot  Preserving  Healthy 
has  not  aimed  at  so  high  a  strain  as  the  other ;  but  he  is  more 
equal,  and  maintAinft  tiiroughout  a  chaste  and  correct  el^ance. 

Satires  and  Epistles  naturally  run  into  a  more  familiar  Style^ 

*  Then,  after  length  of  time,  the  laboring  awains 
Who  turn  the  torf  of  theie  nnhappy  plaing, 
ShaU  riMty  arms  from  the  ploughed  furrows  take. 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake ; 
Amused  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones. 
And  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones.  DarDiH* 
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than  solemn  Philoaophioal  Poetry.  As  the  manners  and  cha- 
racters which  occur  in  ordinary  life^  are  their  subjects,  they 
require  being  treated  with  someiidiat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of 
conversation;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  ^^musa  pedestris/' 
which  reigns  in  such  Compositions. 

Satire/inits  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  afterwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure, 
and  has  diven  occasion  to  altercation  among  Critics.  It  seems 
to  have  oeen  at  first  a  relic  of  the  Ancient  Comedy,  written 
rartly  in  prose,  partly  in  Yerse,  and  abounding  with  scurrility. 
£nnius  and  LuciliuB  corrected  its  grossness ;  and,  at  last,  Horace 
brought  it  into  that  form,  which  now  gives  the  denomination  to 
Satirical  Writing.  Reformation  of  manners  is  the  end  which 
it  professes  to  have  in  view ;  and  in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes 
the  liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice  and  vicious  characters.  It 
has  been  carried  on  in  three  different  manners,  by  the  three 
great  Ancient  Satirists,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Fersius.  Horace's 
Style  has  not  much  elevation.  He  entitles  his  Satires,  ''  Ser- 
mones,"  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  rising  much  higher  than 
Prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  gracefuL 
They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind,  than 
their  enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his 
Satire.  He  reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect;  and  while  be 
moralizes  like  a  sound  Philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time, 
the  politeness  of  a  courtier.  J  uvenal  is  much  more  serious  and 
declamatory.  He  has  more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  eleva- 
tion of  Style,  than  Horace ;  but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
gracefulness  and  ease.  His  Satire  is  more  zealous,  more  sharp 
and  pointed,  as  bein^  generally  directed  against  more  flagitious 
characters.  As  Scdiger  says  of  him,  ^^ardet,  instat,  jugulat," 
whereas  Horace's  character  is,  ^^admissus  circum  praBcordia 
ludit."  PersiuB  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the  force  and  fire 
of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is 
a  nervous  and  lively  Writer;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and 
obscure. 

Poetical  Episties,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects, 
seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  Poetry  than  Satires.  In 
the  form  of  an  Epistle,  indeed  many  other  subjects  mav  be 
handled,  and  either  Love  Poetry,  or  Elegiac,  may  De  carried  on ; 
as  in  Ovid's  Epistolse  Herodium,  and  his  Epistokd  de  Ponto. 
Such  works  as  these  are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental ;  and 
as  tiieir  merit  consists  in  being  proper  expressions  of  tiie  passion 
or  sentiment  which  forms  the  subject,  they  may  assume  any 
tone  of  Poetry  that  is  suited  to  it.  But  Didactic  Epistles,  of 
which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much  elevation.  They  are 
commonly  intended  as  observations  on  Autiiors,  or  on  Life  and 
Characters ;  in  delivering  which,  tiie  Poet  does  not  purpose  to 
compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictiy  to  regu- 
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lar  method,  bat  gives  scope  to  his  genius  on  some  particular 
theme  which,  at  l£e  time,  has  prompted  him  to  ¥nite.  In  all 
Didactic  Poetry  of  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  rule,  '*  quicquid 
precipes,  esto  brevis."  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  Satirical  and 
Epistohury  Writing,  consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This 
^Tes  to  such  composition  an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike 
the  fancy  and  keep  attention  awake.  Much  of  their  merit 
depends  also  on  just  and  happy  representations  of  characters 
As  they  are  not  supported  by  those  high  beauties  of  descriptive 
and  poetical  language  which  adorn  other  compositions,  we  expect 
in  return,  to  be  entertained  with  lively  pamtings  of  men  and 
manners,  which  are  always  pleasing;  and  in  tnese,  a  certain 
sprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper  place.  The  higher 
species  of  Poetry  seldom  admit  it ;  but  here  it  is  seasonable  and 
beautifiiL 

In  all  these  respects,  Mr.  Pope's  Ethical  Epistles  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  with  signal  honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of 
this  kind  of  Poetry.  Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius 
appeared.  In  the  more  sublime  parts  of  Poetry  he  is  not  so 
distinguished.  In  the  enthusiasm,  the  fire,  the  force  and  copi- 
ousness of  poetic  ^nius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  less  correct 
Writer,  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  him.  One  can  scarce 
think  that  he  was  capable  of  Epic  or  Tragic  Poetry ;  but  within 
a  certain  limited  r^on,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  Poet.  His 
translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
honour,  as  the  most  elegant  and  highly  finished  translation  that 
perhaps,  ever  was  given  of  any  poetical  work.  That  he  was 
not  incapable  of  tender  Poetry,  appears  from  the  Epistle  of 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  from  the  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  an 
unfortunate  Lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  sentimentol  pro- 
ductions; and  which  indeed  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  But 
the  qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  judgm^it 
and  wit,  with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious 
versification.  Few  Poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  judmnent,  to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that 
wit.  This  renders  his  Rape  of  the  JLock  the  greatest  master- 
piece that  was  ever  composed,  in  the  gay  and  sprishtly  Style ; 
and  in  his  serious  works,  such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  his 
Ethic  Episties,  his  wit  just  discovers  itself  as  much,  as  to  rive  a 
proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflections.  His  imitations  of  Horace 
are  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to 
admire  the  original,  or  the  copy ;  and  they  are  among  the  ,few 
imitations  extant,  that  have  aU  the  grace  and  ease  of  an  originaL 
His  paintings  of  characters  are  natural  and  lively  in  a  high 
degree;  and  never  was  any  Writer  so  happy  in  that  concise 
spirited  Style,  which  rives  animation  to  Satires  and  Epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  effects  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.  We  see  it  adding 
to  the  Style,  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
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possessed ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it 
never  appears  in  the  least  to  encmnber  him ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, serves  to  increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner.  He  tells 
us  himself,  that  he  could  express  moral  observations  more  con- 
cisely, and  therefore  more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do 
in  Prose. 

Among  moral  and  Didactic  Poets,  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great 
eminence  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  works, 
the  marks  of  strong  genius  appear.  His  Universal  Passion, 
possesses  the  full  merit  of  that  animated  conciseness  of  Style, 
and  lively  description  of  characters,  which  I  mentioned  as  par- 
ticularly requisite  in  Satirical  and  Didactic  compositions. 
Though  his  wit  may  be  often  thought  too  sparkling,  and  his 
sentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy  is  so  great, 
as  to  entertain  every  Beader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  is 
much  energy  of  expression ;  in  the  three  first,  there  are  several 
pathetic  passages;  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy  images 
and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections  occur.  But  the  senti- 
ments are  frequently  over-strained,  and  tuigid ;  and  the  Style  is 
too  harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.  Among  French  Authors, 
Boileau  has  imdoubtedly  much  merit  in  Didactic  Poetry.  Their 
later  Critics  are  unwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of 
original  genius,  or  poetic  fire.*  But  his  Art  of  Poetry,  his 
Satires  and  Epistles,  must  ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not  onl^ 
for  solid  and  judicious  thought,  but  for  correct  and  elegant  poeti- 
cal expression,  and  fortunate  imitation  of  the  Ancients. 

From  Didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  Descriptive  Poetry, 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.  By 
Descriptive  Poetry,  I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or 
form  of  Composition.  There  are  few  Compositions  of  any 
length,  that  can  be  called  purely  Descriptive,  or  wherein  the 
Poet  proposes  to  himself  no  other  object  but  merely  to  describe, 
without  employing  narration,  action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  the 
ground-worK  of  his  piece.  Description  is  generally  introduced 
as  an  embellishment,  rather  than  made  the  subject  of  a  regular 
work.  But  though  it  seldom  form  a  separate  species  of  writing, 
yet  into  eveiy  species  of  Poetical  Composition,  Pastoral,  Lyric, 
Didactic,  Epic,  and  Dramatic,  it  both  enters  and  possesses  in 
each  of  them  a  very  considerable  place ;  so  that  in  treating  of 
Poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  Poet's  imagination,  and 
always  distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To 
a  Writer  of  lie  inferior  claA3,  Nature,  when  at  any  time  he  at- 
tempts to  describe  it,  appears  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone 
before  him  in  the  same  tract.  He  sees  nothing  new  or  peculiar, 
in  the  object  which  he  would  paint;  his  conceptions  of  it  are 
loose  and  vague ;  and  his  expressions,  of  course,  feeble  and  gene- 

*  Vid.  I*oetique  FraofoiB  de  Marmontel. 
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ral.  He  ffivee  110  words  rather  than  ideas ;  we  meet  with  the 
language  indeed  of  Poetical  Description,  but  we  apprehend  the 
object  described  very  indistinctly.  Whereas  a  true  I^oet  makes 
us  ima^ne  that  we  see  it  before  our  eyes ;  he  catches  the  dis- 
tinguishing features ;  he  gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality ; 
he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him. 
This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong  imagination, 
which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object ;  and  then, 
by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  describing 
it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagination 
of  others. 

In  this  selection  of  circumstances,  lies  the  great  art  of  Pic* 
turesque  Description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be 
vulear,  and  commoA.  ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  re- 
ma^  ;  but,  as  much  as  possible,  new  and  original  which  may 
catch  the  fancy,  and  draw  attention.  In  the  next  place,  they 
ought  to  be  such  as  particularize  the  object  described,  and  mark 
it  strongly.  No  description  that  rests  in  generals  can  be  good 
For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly  in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct 
ideas  are  formed  upon  particulars.  In  the  third  place,  all  the 
circumstances  employed  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  of  a  piece : 
that  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  circumstance 
brought  into  view  should  tend  to  a^randize;  or,  when  describ- 
ing a  gav  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to  beautify,  that,  by  this 
means,  Uie  impression  may  rest  upon  the  imagination,  complete 
and  entire ;  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should 
be  expressed  with  conciseness,  and  with  simplicity ;  for  when 
either  too  much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  ex- 
tended, they  never  fail  to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed 
to  be  made.  Brevity,  almost  always,  contributes  to  vivacity. 
These  general  rules  will  be  best  understood  by  illustrations 
founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  all  professed  Descriptive  Compositions,  the  lai^est  and 
fullest  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  Mr. 
Thomson's  Seasons ;  a  work  which  possesses  very  uncommon 
merit.  The  Style,  in  the  midst  of  much  splendour  and  strength, 
is  sometimes  harsh,  and  may  be  censured  as  deficient  in  ease 
and  distinctness.  But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  Thomson 
is  a  strong  and  beautiful  Describer :  for  he  had  a  feelinff  heart, 
and  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied  and  copied  feature 
with  care.  Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not  only  described 
them  properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong  sensibility. 
The  impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  Readers ;  and 
no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any  one  of  his  Seasons  without 
having  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  belong  to  that  Season, 
recalled,  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  instances 
of  most-*  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him;  such 
as,  the  shower  in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summer,  and  the 
man  perishing  in  snow  in  Winter.     But  at  present,  I  shall 
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produce  a  passage  of  another  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a 
single  well-chosen  circumstance,  to  heighten  a  description.  In 
his  Summer,  relating  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone, 
he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the  Pestilence  that  destroyed  the 
English  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under  Admiral  Vernon ;  when  he 
has  the  following  lines : 

You,  gtllant  Vernon,  mw 
The  miserable  scene  ;  you  pityins  saw 
To  in&nt  weaknesd  sanx  the  wamor^  arms  ; 
8aw  the  deep  racking  pang ;  the  ghaatly  form  ; 
,   The  lip  pale  quiv*ring ;  anid  the  beamleas  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  yoa  heard  the  groana 
or  agonizine  ships  from  uiore  to  shore  ; 
Heara  nighUy  plunged,  amid  the  sullen  waves^ 
The  frequent  corse.  L.  1050. 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting 
this  dismal  scene  in  a  strong  li^ht  before  our  eyes.  But  what 
is  most  striking  in  the  picture,  is  the  last  ima^e.  We  are  con- 
ducted through  aU  the  scenes  of  distress,  tm  we  come  to  the 
mortality  prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vulgar  Poet  would 
have  described  by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning  the 
multiplied  trophies  and  victories  of  death.  But,  how  much 
more  is  the  imagination  impressed  by  this  single  circumstance, 
of  dead  bodies,  thrown  overboard  every  night ;  of  the  constant 
sound  of  their  falling  into  the  waters;  and  of  the  Admiral 
listening  to  this  melancholy  sound,  so  often  striking  his  ear? 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  sullen  watea. 
The  firequent  cone.* 

Mr.  Pamell's  Tale  of  the  Hermit  is  conspicuous,  throughout 
the  whole  of  it,  for  beautiful  Descriptive  Narration.  The  man- 
ner of  the  Hermit's  setting  forth  to  visit  the  world ;  his  meeting 

*  The  eulogium  which  Tiu  Johnson,  in  his  Livea  of  the  Poets,  gites  of  Thomson, 
is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  just :  "Asa  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise 
of  the  highest  kind  ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  ia  onginal. 
His  Blank  Verse  is  no  more  the  Blank  Verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  Poet,  than  the 
Rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  Rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are 
of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  As  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life, 
with  the  eye  which  nature  hettowa  only  op  a  Poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes  in  erery 
thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delieht  to  m 
detained ;  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  eomprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  Reader  of  the^  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  descriptions 
of  extended  scenes,  and  general  effects,  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  na- 
ture,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadiiil.  The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Summer,  the 
tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take,  in  their  turn,  possession  of  the 
mind.  Toe  Poet  leads  us  through  the  appearance  of  things,  as  they  are  successively 
varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  his  own  enthosiasro, 
tliat  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  sentiments."  The 
censure  which  the  same  eminent  critic  passes  upon  Thomson's  diction,  is  no  less  just 
and  well  founded,  that  '*  it  is  too  exuberant,  and  may  sometimes  be  charged  with  filling 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind." 
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with  a  oompanion,  and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  Bucceseiyelj 
entertainea,  of  the  vain  man^  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good 
man,  are  pieces  of  Very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a  li^ht  and 
delicate  pencil,  overcharged  with  no  superfluous  oolounn^.  and 
conveying  to  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  objects.  But  of  tSi  the 
English  Jroems  in  the  Descriptive  Style,  the  richest  and  most 
remarkable  are  Milton's  Allegro  ana  Penserosa  The  col- 
lection of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  melancholy  ones 
on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these  two  small  but  inimitabfy  fine 
Poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  storehouse  whence  many  succeeding  Poets  mve  enriched 
their  descriptions  of  similar  subjects ;  and  they  alone  are  suf- 
ficient for  illustrating  the  observations  which  I  made  concerning 
the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  Descriptive  Writing. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  the  PenseroBo: 

I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry,  ■roooch-ehaten  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  Moon, 
Riding  near  her  hiffheit  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astrajr 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 
And  oft  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 
Stooping  through  a  6eecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  risinff  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  cuifew  sound. 
Over  some  wide  watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar : 
Or,  if  tM  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  6t, 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  firom  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 
Or  let  m^  lamp  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  m  some  high  lonely  tower. 
Where  I  may  outwatch  the  Bear 
With  thrioe  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  his  fleshy  nook  ; 
And  of  those  Demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 

Here,  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  expressions ;  all  is 
particular;  all  is  picturesque ;  notnin^  forced  or  exaggerated; 
but  a  simple  style,  and  a  collection  ot  strong  expressive  images, 
which  are  aU  ot  one  class,  and  recall  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of 
the  melancholy  kind :  particularly  the  walk  by  moonlight ;  the 
sound  of  the  curfew  bell  heard  distant ;  the  dying  emb^  in 
the  chamber;  the  bellman's  call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midniffht 
in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We  may  observe,  too,  the  concise- 
ness of  the  Poet's  manner.     He  does  not  rest  long  on  one  cir- 
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cumstance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words  to  describe  it ;  which 
always  makes  the  impression  faint  and  languid^  but  placing 
it  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  fiill  and  clear  before  the  reader^ 
he  there  leaves  it. 

"  From  his  shield  and  his  hefanety"  says  Horner^  describing 
one  of  his  heroes  in  battle,  ''  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet, 
there  sparkled  an  incessant  blaze ;  like  die  autumnal  star,  when 
it  appears  in  its  brightness  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.**  This 
is  short  and  lively:  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hand, 
it  evaporates  in  three  pompous  lines,  each  of  whi<ui  repeats 
the  same  image  in  different  words : 


High  on  hk  helm  oekitial  lightnings  pky. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  « living  ray  ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  akies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn 
or  great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is,  almost  always,  proper. 
Descriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more 
amplified  and  prolonged;  as  strength  is  not  the  predominant 
quality  expected  in  these.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic 
impression  is  intended  to  be  made  energy  is  above  all  things 
required.  The  imagination  ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once ; 
and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardent 
image,  than  by  the  anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration. 
— "  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark,"  says  Ossian,  describ- 
ingaKhoet;  «  the  stars  dim  twinkling  through  his  fom ;  thrice 
he  sighed  over  the  hero;  and  thpce  the  winds  of  the  night 
roared  around." 

It  deserves  attention  too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natural 
objects,  the  Poet,  in  order  to  enliven  his  description,  ought 
always  to  mix  living  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead 
and  still  life  are  apt  to  paU  upon  us,  if  the  Poet  do  not 
suggest  sentiments,  and  introduce  life  and  action  into  his 
description.  This  is  well  known  to  every  Painter  who  is  a 
master  of  his  art  Seldom  has  any  beautiful  landscape  been 
drawn,  without  some  human  being  represented  on  the  canvass, 
as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  account  concerned  in  it    * 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hic  moUia  prata  Lyoori, 
Hte  nemos ;  hSc  ipao  tecum  consumerer  bvo.* 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's  is  the  last, 
which  sets  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural 
scene.*    A  long  description  of  the  "^Jwito,*'  the  "  nemw,"  and 

*  Here  cooling  fountains  roll  through  flow'ry  meads ', 
Here  woods,  Lyeoris,  lift  their  terdant  heeds ; 
Here  C4iuld  I  wear  my  careless  life  away. 
And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay.  Vuo.  £cL  X.  Wabton. 
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the  ^^praia^  in  the  most  poetical  modem  maimer^  would  have 
been  insipid  without  this  stroke,  which,  in  a  few  words,  brings 
home  to  the  heart  all  the  beauties  of  the  place:  ^^  hie  ipso  tecum 
consumerer  seva"  It  is  a  great  beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro^  that 
it  is  all  alive  and  fiill  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as 
marked  and  particular  as  possibly  in  oraer  to  imprint  on 
the  mind  a  distinct  and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or 
a  lake,  rises  up  more  conspicuous  to  the  fimcy,  when  some  par- 
ticular lake,  or  river,  or  niU,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms 
are  left  ff eneraL  Most  of  the  ancient  writers  have  been  sensi- 
ble of  tne  advantage  which  this  gives  to  description.  Thus, 
in  that  beautiful  Pastoral  Composition,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
the'  images  are  commonly  particularized  by  3ie  objects  to 
which  they  allude.  '*  It  is  the  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  of 
the  valleys;  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Gilead;  the 
stream  which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  wiUi  me 
from  Lebanon,  my  Spouse ;  look  fix)m  the  top  of  Amana,  &(»n 
the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  of  the 
leoparos."    Ch.  iv.  8.     So  Horace : 

Quid  dedioatam  poseit  Apollinem 
Vfttet  1  quid  or»t  de  pttera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?  non  opimas 
Sardine  segetm  feraeia ; 
Non  astuose  grau  Calabrie 
Armenca ;  non  aurum  ant  ebur  Indieam, 
Non  rura,  que  Liris  qnietk 
Mordet  aqulk,  taeitnnras  amnis.*  lib.  I.  Oda  31. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of 
Poetical  Description.  In  Vila's  Second  .Shieid,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  burning  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are 
so  well  selected  and  presented,  that  the  reader  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  horror.  The  death  of  Priam, 
especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a  master-piece  of  description. 
All  the  circumstances  of  the  aged  monarch  arraying  himself 
in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  city :  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who  are  taking  shelter 
at  an  altar  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  them ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds  Pyrrhus 

•  When  at  Apollo'a  hallowed  ahrima 
The  poet  hails  the  power  divine, 
And  here  his  first  libation  pours, 
What  is  the  blessing  he  implores  f 
He  nor  desires  the  swelline  grain, 
That  yellow  o'er  Sardinians  plain. 
Nor  the  fair  herds  that  lowing  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead ; 
Nor  ivory  of  spotless  shine  ; 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  the  mine ; 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  laves. 
And  eats  away  with  silent  waves.  FaAiiaB. 
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elaughtering  one  of  his  sons ;  the  feeble  dart  which  he  throws ; 
with  Pyrrhufi's  bratal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  putting  the 
old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  and 
with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  ao- 
oount,  both  of  Paradise  and  of  the  Infernal  Regions,  ftunish 
many  beautiful  instances  of  Poetical  Description.  Ossian>  too, 
paints  in  strong  and  lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  cir- 
cumstances; and  his  chief  excellency  hes  in  pamting  to  the 
heart  One  of  his  fiillest  Descriptions  is,  the  following  of  the 
ruins  of  Baldutha:  "  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,.but 
they  were  desolate.  The  6re  had  resounded  within  the  halls : 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more.  The  stream 
of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls ; 
the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the 
wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window ;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is 
in  the  house  of  her  fathers."  Shakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on 
this  occasion,  as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil 
of  nature.  Though  it  be  in  manners  and  (maniQters  that  his 
chief  excellency  lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and 
happily  described  by  a  single  stroke,  as  in  that  fine  line  of 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  conveys  to  the  fancj  as 
natural  and  beautiful  an  image  as  can  possibly  be  exhibited  m  so 
few  words : 

How  gweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  wUl  we  sit,  &c. 

Mu<^  of  the  beauty  of  Descriptive  Poetry  depends  upon  a 
right  choice  of  Epithets.  Many  Poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
too  careless  in  this  particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought 
in  merely  to  complete  the  verse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer ; 
and  hence  they  are  so  unmeaning  and  redundant;  expletive 
words  only,  wmch,  in  place  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  descrip- 
tion, clog  and  enervate  it.  Yirgu's  ^^  Liqmdi  fontes,"  and 
Horace's  *^  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,"  must,  I  am  afraid,  be 
assigned  to  this  class ;  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet  that  water  is 
liqmd,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere  tautology. 
Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  which  it 
qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  raise  and  heighten  its  known 
signification.     So  in  Milton, 

Who  shall  attempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark,  unbottomed  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obsoure,  find  out 
His  unooam  way  1  or  spread  hb  airy  flighty 
Upborn  with  indefinigable  wings. 
Over  the  vast  abrupt  ?  B.  II. 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strong  to  the 
description,  and  assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ;— ttie  wander- 
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ing  feet — the  unbottomed  abyss — ^the  palpable  obscure — the 
uncouth  waj — the  indefatigable  wing — serve  to  render  the 
images  more  complete  and  distinct  But  there  are  many  general 
epithets,  which,  though  they  appear  to  raise  the  signification  of 
the  word  to  which  they  are  joined,  yet  leave  it  so  undetermined, 
and  are  now  become  so  trite  and  beaten  in  poetical  language,  as 
to  be  perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind  are  ^^  barbarous  £soord — 
hateful  envy — mighty  chiefs — ^bloody  war — gloomy  shades — 
direful  scenes,"  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind  which  we 
meet  with  occasionally  in  good  Poets ;  but  with  which  Poets  of 
inferior  genius  abound  every  where,  as  the  great  props  of  their 
affected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to  the  language, 
and  raise  it  above  ihe  tone  of  prose ;  but  they  serve  not  m  the 
least  to  illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  uie  contrary,  they 
load  the  Style  with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  Poet  of  genius,  by  one 
well-chosen  epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means 
of  a  single  word,  to  punt  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may 
remark  this  effect  of  au  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  oi 
Milton's  Lycidas : 

Where  were  ve,  Nymphs,  whea  the  remoTKlett  deep 

Closed  o'er  tAe  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  t 

For  neither  were  ye  playiDg  on  the  steep. 

Where  your  old  baros,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  ''  Deva's  wizard  stream,"  is  admi- 
rably imaged;  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  the  fimcy  all  the 
romantic  ideas,  of  a  river  floating  through  a  desolate  country, 
with  banks  haunted  by  wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  tins 
is  an  epithet  which  Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydaspes.  A 
good  man,  says  he,  stands  in  need  of  no  arms  : 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  nstuosas, 
Sive  Mcturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasnm  ;  vel  que  loca  ftbulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspes.* 

This  epithet ''  fabulosus"  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horace 
has  changed  into  '' sabluosus"  or  sandy;  substituting,  by  a 
strange  want  of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  the 
sandy  river,  in  place  of  that  beautifiil  picture  wnich  the  Poet 
gives  us,  by  calhi^  Hydaspes  the  Romantic  Biver,  or  the  scene 
of  Adventures  ana  Poetic  Tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  pro- 
priety, when  accounting  for  Deedalus  not  having  engraved  the 
fortune  of  his  son  Icarus : . 

*  Whether  through  Lyhia's  burning  sands 
Our  journey  leads,  or  Scythia's  lands. 
Amidst  th'  inhospitable  waste  of  snows, 
Or  where  the  febulous  Hydaspes  flows.  FRAmsM, 
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^18  oonatns  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro, 
Bis  patris  oecidSre  manus.*  Mv,  VI. 

These  instanceB  and  obeervations  maj  give  some  just  idea  of 
true  poetical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  distrust  an 
Author's  descriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and 
tuigid,  amassinff  common-place  epithets  and  general  expressions, 
to  work  up  a  high  conception  of  some  object,  of  which,  after 
all,  we  can  form  but  an  indistinct  idea.  The  best  describers  are 
simple  and  concise.  They  set  before  us  such  features  of  an 
object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike  and  warm  the  fancy :  they 
^ve  us  ideas  which  a  Statuary  or  a  Painter  could  lay  hold  of, 
and  work  after  them :  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
decisive  triab  of  the  real  merit  of  Description. 
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LECTURE    XLI. 

*rHE  POETRY  OF   THE   HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  Poetry,  which  we  are,  at  present^ 
employed  in  examining,  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Poetry,  or  that  of 
the  Scriptures,  justly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  these  sacred 
books  in  no  higner  light,  than  as  they  present  to  us  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Poetry  extant  at  this  day  in  the  world, 
they  afford  a  curious  object  of  Criticism.  They  display  the 
taste  of  a  remote  age  and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species  of 
Composition,  very  different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  beautifuL  Considered  as 
Inspired  Writings,  they  give  rise  to  discussions  of  another  kind. 
But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  consider  them  not  in  a 
theological,  but  in  a  critical  view :  and  it  must  needs  give  plea- 
sure, u  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Composition 
adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr.  liowth's 
learned  treatise,  '^De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum,"  ought  to  be 
perused  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
this  subject.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  both  for  the 
elegance  of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  criticism 
which  it  contains.  In  this  Lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate  the 
subject  with  more  benefit  to  the  Keader,  than  by  following  the 

*  Here  hapleas  Icarus  had  found  his  part. 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrained  his  art ; 
lie  twice  essayed  to  cast  his  son  in  gold, 
Twice  from  his  hand  be  dropped  the  forming  mould.       Dryden. 

In  this  translation  the  thought  is  justly  given ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  ezpressiou 
**  natria  manus,"  which  in  the  original  couveys  the  thought  with  so  much  tenderoess. 
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track  of  that  ingenioiiB  Author,  I  dudl  make  ifanch  use  of  hk 
obflerrataona. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  fihowing,  that  among  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity 
in  Style,  as  suflEidently  disooTers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  con* 
ddered  as  Poetical,  and  which,  as  Prose  «Compo6itions.  While 
the  historical  books,  and  legislative  writings  of  Moses,  are 
evidently  Prosaic  in  the  composition,  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Son^  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  we  Prophetical  Writings,  and  several 
passages  scattered  occasionally  mrpugh  the  historical  books, 
carrying  the  most  pLiin  and  distinguishing  marks  of  Poetical 
Writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting,  that  originally 
these  were  written  in  verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbers ; 
though  as  the  ancient  pronundaticxi  of  the  Hebrew  Langua^ 
is  now  lost,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  verse,  or  at  most  can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly. 
Concerning  this  point  there  have  been  great  oontroverries  among 
learned  men,  wmch  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  present  purpose  to 
discuss.  Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our  own  TransLition, 
which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  many  parts  of 
the  original  being  written  in  a  measured  Style ;  and  the  *'  dis- 
jecta membra  poetae''  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  person 
read  the  Historical  Litroduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speedi 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being 
seufflble,  that  he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  Prose  to 
that  of  Poetry.  Not  only  the  poetical  sentiments,  and  the 
figured  Style,  warn  him  of  the  change ;  but  the  cadence  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  are  sensibly  altered ; 
the  change  is  as  great  as  when  he  passes  from  reading  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  to  read  Virgil's  ^neid.  This  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  contidn,  what  must  be  called 
poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  I  shall  after- 
wards show,  that  they  contain  instances  of  most  of^ihe  different 
forms  of  Poetical  Writing.  It  mav  be  proper  to  remark,  in 
passing,  that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  ar]rament  in  honour 
of  Poetry.  No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and 
contemptible  art,  which  has  been  employed  by  Writers  under 
divine  inspiration,  and  has  been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for 
conveying  to  tiie  world  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times.  Music  and  Poetry  were  cultivated 
among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges,  mention  is 
made  of  tiie  schools  or  Colleges  of  the  Prophets :  where  one 
part  of  the  employment  of  the  persons  trained  in  such  schools 
was,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  accompanied  with  various 
instruments.  In  tiie  first  book  of  Samuel  (chap.  x.  7),  we  find, 
on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of  these  Prophets  coming  down 
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from  the  hill  where  their  school  was,  "  prophesying,"  it  is  said, 
"  with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp  before  them."  But  in  the 
days  of  Kmg  David,  Music  and  JPoetry  were  carried  to  their 
^eatest  heignt.  For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  he  appointed 
four  thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and 
marshalled  under  several  leaders,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
sing  Hymns,  and  to  perform  the  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
worship.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  chief  di^ctors 
of  the  Music ;  and,  from  the  titles  of  some  Psalms,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  also  eminent  composers  of  Hymns  or 
Sacred  Poems.  In  chapter  xxv.  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles, 
an  account  is  given  of  David's  institutions,  relatii^  to  the 
Sacred  Music  and  Poetry;  which  were  certainly  more  icostly, 
more  splendid  and  magnificent,  than  ever  obtained  in  the  pubUc 
service  of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry  is  of  a  sin- 
gular nature,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every 
period  into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members, 
which  answer  to  one  another,  both  in  sense  and  sound.  In  the 
first  member  of  the  period  a  sentiment  is  expressed ;  and  in  the 
second  member,  the  same  sentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  repeated 
in  different  terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite ; 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  structure  and  nearly  the 
same  number  of  words  is  preserved.  This  is  the  general  strain 
of  all  the  Hebrew  Poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  everywhere  on 
opening  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcvi.,  ^^  Sing  unto 
the  Lord  a  new  song — Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth.  Sing 
unto  the  Lord,  and  bless  his  name— show  forth  his  salvation  from 
day  to  day.  Declare  his  glorv  amon^  the  heathen — ^his  wonders 
among  all  the  people.  For  the  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be 
praisra — He  is  to  be  feared  above  aU  the  Gods.  Honour  and 
nuyesty  a»  before  him-Strength  and  beaaty  are  in  his  sanctn- 
ary."  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  form  of  Composi- 
tion that  our  version,  uiough  in  Prose,  retains  so  much  of  a 
poetical  cast.  For  the  version  being  strictly  word  for  word  after 
the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sentence  are 
preserved ;  which  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular  alter- 
nation and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a 
departure  from  the  common  Style  and  Tone  of  Prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  Poetical  Composition  among  the 
Hebrews,  is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  whieh 
their  Sacred  Hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  Thev  were  accom- 
panied with  music,  and  they  were  performed  by  cnoirs  or  bands 
of  singers  and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  each  other. 
When,  for  instance,  one  band  began  the  Hymn  thus :  "  the  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice ; "  the  chorus,  or  semi-chorus,  took 
up  the  corresponding  versicle,  ^^  Let.  the  multitude  of  the  isles 
be  glad  thereof." — "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him," 
sung  the  one;  the  other  replied,  ^^  Judgment  and  righteousness 
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are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  And  in  this  manner  their 
Poetry,  when  set  to  music,  naturally  divided  itself  into  a  suooeft* 
sion  of  strophes  and  antistrophes  corresponding  to  each  other; 
whence,  it  is  probable,  the  Antiphon,  or  Responsory,  in  the 
public  religious  service  of  so  many  Christian  churches^  derived 
Its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites 
sung  in  this  manner ,  '*  Altematim,"  or  by  course  (Ezra  iiL  1 1.); 
and  some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  pliun  marks  of  their  being  com* 
posed  in  order  to  be  thus  performecL  The  twenty*fourth  Psalm,  in 
particular,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  great 
and  solemn  oGcaaon  of  Uie  Ark  of  the  Covenant  bein^  brought 
back  to  Mount  Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  effect  mien  per* 
formed  after  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated  it.  The 
whole  people  are  supposed  to  be  att^iding  the  processioD.  The 
Levites  and  Singers,  divided  into  their  several  courses,  and 
accompanied  with  all  their  mumcal  Instruments,  led  the  way. 
After  the  Introduction  to  the  Psaln^  in  the  two  first  verses^ 
when  tiie  procession  b^ns  to  ascend  the  sacked  Mount,  the 
question  is  put,  as  by  a  semi-K^orus,  "  Who  shall  ascend  unto 
the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ?  "  The 
response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  dignity :  ^He 
^  that  hath  clean  hamds  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hatii  not  lift;ed  up 
his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitftiUy."  As  the  procession  ap« 
proaches  to  the  doors  of  the  Tabernacle,  tiie  chorus,  with  all  thdr 
instruments,  jcHu  in  this  exclamation :  ''Lift  up  your  heads,  ye 

Sktes,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of 
lorv  shall  come  in."  Here  tiie  semi-<morus  plainly  breaks  in, 
as  with  a  lower  voice,  ''  Who  is  this  Ejng  of  Glory  F  ^  and  at 
the  momont  when  the  Ark  is  introduced  into  the  Tabemadsi 
the  response  is  made  by  the  burst  of  the  whcde  chorus :  ''  The 
Lord,  strong  and  mighty ;  tiie  Lord,  m^ty  in  batde."  I  take 
notice  of  this  instance  the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  much 
of  the  gnioe  and  magnificence  c£  the  Sacred  Poems,  as  indeed 
of  all  Poems,  depends  upon  our  knowing  the  particular  occa- 
sions for  which  they  were  composed,  and  tiie  particular  drcnm- 
stances  to  which  they  were  adapted;  and  how  much  o£  this 
beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  us,  throng  our  imperfect  ac* 
quaintance  with  many  particulars  of  tiieHebrew  history,  and 
Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  Composition  which  has  been  explained,  by 
correspondent  versicles  being  universally  introduced  into  the 
Hymns  or  musical  Poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself 
through  their  other  Poetical  Writings,  which  were  not  designed 
to  be  sung  in  alternate  porticms,  and  which  therefore  did  not  so 
much  require  this  mode  of  Composition.  But  the  mode  became 
fiuniliar  to  their  ears,  and  carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty 
of  Style,  particularly  suited  to  sacred  subjects.  Hence  through- 
out the  prophetical  Writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as  much  as 
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in  the  Paalms  of  David ;  as,  for  inBtanoe,  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
(chap  xl.  1.)  I*  Arise^  shine,  for  thy  light  ie  come,  ana  the*  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  For,  lo  I  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But  the  Lord  shsJl 
rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glor^  shall  be  seen  upon  thee,  and  the 
GentUes  shall  come  to  thy  b^ht,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of 
thy  rising."  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the  great  character'* 
istics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Poetry ;  very  different  from,  and 
even  opposite  to,  the  Style  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  Poets. 

Indei>endently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  Sacred 
Poetry  is  distinguished  oy  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  con* 
oise,  bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength,  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable  cha- 
racters. One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of 
the  Hebrew  Poets,  of  always  amplifyin£r  the  same  thought,  by 
repetition  or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  Style.  But 
they  c(mduct  themselves  so  as  not  to  produce  this  effect.  Their 
sentences  are  always  short  Few  superfluous  words  are  used. 
The  same  thought  is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  their  concise- 
ness and  sobriety  of  expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much 
of  its  sublimity ;  and  all  Writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might 

?rofit  much,  by  unitati^  in  this  respect,  the  Style  of  the  Old 
Testament.  For,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  show, 
nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  Sublime,  as  prolixity  or 
diffuseness.  The  mind  is  never  so  mudi  affected  by  any  great 
idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is  struck  all  at  once ;  by 
attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the  same  time 
weaken  it.  Most  of  the  ancient  orimnal  Poets  of  all  nations  are 
simple  and  concise*  The  superfluities  and  excrescences  of  St^le 
were  the  result  of  imitation  in  after^times ;  when  Composition 
passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study,  more 
than  from  native  genius. 

No  Writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  tiie  most  bold 
and  animated  fibres,  as  the  Sacred  Books.  It  is  prop^^r  to  dwell 
a  Uttie  upon  this  article :  as,  through  our  early  ramiliarity  with 
these  booiES,  a  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words, 
rather  than  with  their  sense  and  meaning,  beauties  of  Style 
escape  us  in  the  Scripture,  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  draw 
particular  attention.  Metaphors,  Comparisons,  Allegories,  and 
jPersonifications^  are  there  particidarly  frequent.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  tiiese,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  we  transport  ourselves  as 
much  as  we  can  into  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  place  before  our 
OTes  that,  scenery,  and  those  objects  with  which  the  Hebrew 
Writers  were  conversant.  Some  attention  of  this  kind  is  requi- 
site^ in  order  to  relish  tiie  writings  of  any  Poet  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  a  different  age.  For  tiie  imagery  of  every  good 
Poet  is  copied  from  nature  and  real  life ;  ii  it  were  not  so,  it 
could  not  oe  lively;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in 
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his  sitoatioiL  Now  we  shall  find,  that  the  Metaphors  and  Com- 
parisons of  the  Hebrew  Poets  present  to  ns  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  theur  own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and 
employments  of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with 
Poets  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and 
flowers,  the  forest  and  the  cultirated  field,  suggest  to  them  many 
beautifiil  figures.  But,  in  order  to  relish  their  fibres  of  this 
kind,  we  must  take  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  land  of  Judea.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  little  or  no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region^ 
While  the  heats  continued,  the  country  was  intolerably  paroaed; 
want  of  water  was  a  great  distress ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falling 
or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and 
introduced  much  higher  ideas  of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than 
the  like  causes  can  suggest  to  us.  Hence,  to  represent  distress^ 
such  frequent  allusions  among  them,  '^  to  a  dry  and  thirsty  land^ 
where  no  water  is ;  "  and  hence,  to  describe  a  change  firom  dis- 
tress to  prosperity,  their  metaphors  are  founded  on  l£e  falling  of 
showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs  in  the  desert  *  Thus  in 
Isaiah, — "  The  wilderness  and  soUtary  place  shall  be  glad,  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  For  in  the 
wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert ; 
and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land, 
springs  of  water;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons  there  shall  be 
grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds.**  Chap.  xxxv.  1,  69  7.  Images  of 
this  nature  are  very  familiar  to  Isaiah,  and  occur  in  many  parts 
of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy 
months,  exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of  tor^ 
rents,  which  came  down  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and  carried 
every  thing  before  them ;  and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river, 
annually  overflowed  its  banks.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to 
*^  the  noise,  and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters ;  "  and  hence 
great  calamities  so  often  compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent, 
which,  in  such  a  country,  must  have  been  images  particularly 
striking ;  ^*  Deep  calleth  imto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water- 
spouts; all  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me.* 
Psalm  xliL  7. 

The  two  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  country,  were 
Lebanon  and  Carmel :  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the 
woods  of  lofty  cedars  that  covered  it ;  the  latter,  for  its  beautv 
and  fertility,  the  richness  of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  Lebanon  is  employed  as  an  image  of 
whatever  is  great,  strong,  or  magnificent:  Carmel  of  what  is 
smiling  and  beautifuL  '^  The  glory  of  Lebanon,"  says  Isaiah, 
"  shalfbe  given  to  it,  and  the  excellency  of  CarmeF  (xxxv.  2.^ 
Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphorically  for  the  whole  state  or  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the  king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel, 
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for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity.  ''  His  countenance  is 
as  Lebanon,'*  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  the  dignity  of  man's 
appearance ;  but  when  he  describes  female  beauty,  *^  Thine  head 
is  like  mount  CarmeL"     Song  y.  15.  and  yiL  5. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the 
images  of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  Sacred 
Poets  abound,  they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that 
violence  of  the  elements,  and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with 
which  their  climate  rendered  tbem  acquainted.  Earthquakes 
were  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  tempests  of  hail,  thunder,  and 
lightning,  in  JudsBa  and  Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds 
and  darkness,  far  exceed  any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in 
more  temperate  regions.  Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the 
earth  *^  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,"  and  *^  removed  like 
a  cottaffe,"  (xziy.  20).  And  in  those  circumstances  of  terror, 
with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  described  in  the 
18th  Psalm,  when  his  ''payilion  round  about  him  was  darkness; 
when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  his  yoice ;  and  when,  at 
his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said  to  be  seen,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;"  though  there  may  be 
some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  liistory  of  God's 
descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the 
fibres  wefe  taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  nature 
with  which  the  Author  was  acquainted,  and  which  suggested 
stronger  and  nobler  images  than  what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  ol^ects  of  ^eir  own  country,  we  find  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their 
common  life,  frequently  employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  among 
the  Hebrews.  They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agri- 
culture and  pasturage.  These  were  arts  held  m  high  honour 
among  them ;  not  disdained  by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  pro- 
phets. Little  addicted  to  commerce,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  their  laws  and  their  religion ;  they  were,  during 
the  better  days  of  their  state,  strangers  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  refinements  of  luxury.  Hence  flowed,  of  course,  the  many 
allusions  to  pastoral  life,  to  the  '^  green  pastures  and  the  still 
waters,"  and  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd  over  his 
flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tenderness  in 
them,  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passages  of 
the  Poetical  Writings  of  Scripture.  Hence,  all  the  images 
founded  upon  rural  employments,  upon  the  wine-press,  the 
threshing-noor,  the  stubble  and  the  chaff.  To  disrelish  all  such 
images,  is  the  effect  of  false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as 
frequent,  and  much  more  minute  ana  particular  in  his  similes, 
founded  on  what  we  now  call  low  life ;  out,  in  his  management 
of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  Sacred  Writers,  who  generally  mix 
with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind,  somewhat  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  to  ennoble  them.  What  inexpressible  grandeur  does 
the  following  rural  image  in  Istuah,  for  instance,  receive  from 
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the  intenrention  of  the  D^ty:  ''  The  nations  shall  nish  like  the 
mahingB  of  many  waters;  bat  God  shall  rebuke  them»  and  thej 
shall  flj  far  off;  and  they  shall  be  diased  as  the  chaff  of  tlie 
mountain  before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle 
before  the  whirlwind." 

Figurative  allusions  too>  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  religion ;  to  the  I^al  distinctions  of  things 
dean  and  unclean ;  to  the  mode  of  their  Temple  Service ;  to  the 
dress  of  their  Priests,  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded 
in  their  Sacred  History;  as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the 
descent  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  Bed  Sea.  The  religion  of  toe 
Hebrews  included  the  whole  of  th^  laws,  and  civil  constitution* 
It  was  full  of  splendid  external  rites,  that  occupied  thdr  senses ; 
it  was  connected  with  every  nart  of  their  national  history  and 
establishment:  and  hence,  all  ideas  founded  on  refigion,  pos- 
sessed in  this  nation  a  dignity  and  importance  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to  impress  the  imagination^ 

From  all  this  it  results,  tiiat  the  imagery  of  the  Sacred  Poets, 
is,  in  a  high  d^ree,  expressive  and  natund;  it  is  oojaed  directly 
from  real  objects,  that  were  before  tiieir  eyes;  it  has  this  advan- 
tage, of  being  more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded 
on  national  ideas  and  manners,  than  that  of  most  other  Poets. 
In  reading  their  works,  we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land 
of  Judaea.  The  pakn-trees,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are 
ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their  territory,  the  drcumr 
stances  oi  their  climate,  tiie  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantiy  pass  under  diffe- 
rent fcnms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  Sacred  Poets  are  generally 
short,  touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rawer  thaii 
branching  out  into  little  Episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have 
perhaps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Boman  Authors; 
whose  comparisons,  by  the  lei^h  to  which  tiiey  are  extended, 
sometimes  mterrupt  toe  narration  too  much,  and  cany  too  visible 
marks  of  study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  Hebrew  Poets, 
they  appear  more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  f^anc- 
ing  aside  to  some  resembling  object,  and  presentiy  retummg  to 
its  track.  Such  is  the  following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to 
describe  the  happy  influence  of  good  government  upon  a  people 
in  what  are  caUed  the  last  words  of  David,  recorded  m  the 
second  book  of  Samuel  ^xxiiL  3) :  *'  He  tiiat  ruleth  over  men 
must  be  just,  ruling  in  tne  fear  of  God;  and  he  shall  be  as  tiie 
li^ht  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  risetii;  even  a  morning 
without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  firrass  sprinirinir  out  of  the  earth, 
by  clear  Bhining  after  rain."  ffiTis'^^S  the  moet  r«gukr 
and  formal  comparisons  in  the  Sacred  Books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  freouentiy  found  in  tiiem. 
When  formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  1  gave  for  an  instance  of 
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it,  that  remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  Allegonr,  which 
occurs  in  the  eightieth  Psako,  wherein  the  people  of  Ijsrael  are 
compared  to  a  vine.  Of  Parables,  which  form  a  species  of 
Allegory,  the  Prophetical  Writings  are  full :  and  if  to  us  they 
sometimes  appear  obscure,  we  must  remember,  that  in  those  early 
times,  it  was  universally  the  mode  throughout  all  the  eastern 
nations,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under  mysterious  figures  and 
representations. 

^ut  the  Poetical  Figure,  which  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the 
Style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sub- 
limity, is  Prosopopceia  or  Personification.  No  personification 
employed  by  any  Poets,  are  so  magnificent  and  striking  as 
those  of  the  Inspired  Writers.  On  great  occasions,  they  ani- 
^  mate  every  part  of  nature ;  especially,  when  any  appearance  or 
'operation  of  the  Almighty  is  concerned.  *' Before  him  went 
the  pestilence — the  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  and  were  afraid — 
the  mountaius  saw  thee,  and  they  trembled.  The  overflowing 
of  the  water  passed  by : — the  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted 
up  his  hands  on  high."  When  inquiry  is  made  about  the  place 
of  wisdom.  Job  introduces  the  ^^  Deep,  sayii^  it  is  not  in  me ; 
and  the  sea  saith.  It  is  not  in  me.  iJestruction  and  death  say. 
We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That  noted 
sublime  passage  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the  fall 
of  the  King  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified  objects ;  the  fir 
trees  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on 
the  fall  of  the  tyrant ;  Hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the 
dead  to  meet  him  at  his  coming ;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced 
as  speaking,  and  joining  in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain  are 
these  many  lively  and  passionate  apostrophes  to  cities  and  coun- 
tries, to  persons  and  things,  with  which  the  Prophetical  Writings 
every  where  abound.  "  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord  I  how  loi^ 
will  it  be,  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  the  scabbard 
rest  and  be  stilL  How  can  it  oe  quiet,"  (as  the  rejply  is  instant- 
Iv  made,)  '*  seeing  the  Lord  hatn  given  it  a  charge  against 
Askelon,  and  the  sea-shore?  there  hath  he  appoint^  it." 
Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all 
the  instances,  the  Style  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is,  beyond  the  Style  of  all  other  Poetical  Works,  fervid, 
bold,  and  animated.  It  is  extremely  different  from  that  regular 
correct' expreesion,, to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  Modern 
Poetry.  It  is  the  burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not 
coolly  described,  but  represented  as  passing  before  our  eyes. 
Every  object,  and  every  person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if 
present;  the  transition  is  often  abrupt;  the  connection  often 
obscure ;  the  persons  are  often  changed ;  figures  crowded  and 
heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold  sublunity,  not  correct  elegance, 
is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit  of  the  Writer  raised  beyond 
himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  his 
utterance. 
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After  these  remarks  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Scripture  in  gene- 
ral^ I  shall  conclude  this  Dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of 
the  different  kinds  of  Poetical  Composition  in  the  Sacred  Books ; 
and  of  the  distinguishingcharacters  of  some  of  the  chief  Writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  JPoetical  Composition  which  we  find  in 
Scripture,  are  chiefly  the  Didactic,  Elegiac,  Pastoral,  and  Ly- 
ric. Of  the  Didactic  species  of  Poetry,  the  Book  of  Proyerm 
is  the  principal  instance.  The  nine  first  Chapters  of  that  Book 
are  highly  poetical,  adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces,  and 
figures  of  expression.  At  the  tenth  Chapter,  the  S^le  is  sen- 
sibly altered,  and  descends  into  a  lower  strain,  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  end ;  retaining  however  that  sententious,  pointed 
manner,  and  that  artful  construction  of  period,  which  distinmish 
all  the  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  comes  like- 
wise under  this  head;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as  the  119th  in 
particular. 

Of  Elegiac  Poetry,  many  very  beautiftd  specimens  occur  in 
Scripture ;  such  as  the  Lamentation  of  David  over  his  firiend 
Jonathan ;  several  passages  in  the  Prophetical  Books ;  and 
several  of  David's  Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  of  distress 
and  mourning.  The  fortyH3econa  Psalm  in  particular,  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive.  But  the  most  r^ular  and 
perfect  Elegiac  Composition  in  the  Scripture,  perhaps  inr  the 
whole  world,  is  the  Book,  entitled  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. As  the  Prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  Holy  City,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  State,  he  assembles  all  the  affecting  images  which  a 
subject  so  melancholy  could  suggest.  The  Composition  is 
uncommonly  artificial.  By  turns,  the  Prophet,  and  the  city 
Jerusalem,  are  introduced,  as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows ;  and 
in  the  end,  a  chorus  of  the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and 
plaintive  supplications  to  God.  The  lines  of  the  original  too, 
as  may,  in  part,  appear  from  our  Translation,  are  longer  than 
is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetry;  and  the  melody 
is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
querimonious  strain  of  Elegy.. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of 
Pastoral  Poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual 
meaning,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mystical  Allegory ;  in  its  form,  it 
is  a  Dramatic  Pastoral,  or  a  perpetual  Dialogue  between  per- 
sonages in  the  character  of  Shepherds ;  and,  suitably  to  that 
form,  it  is  full  of  rural  and  pastoral  images,  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied 
with  Music,  the  Old  Testament  is  fulL  Besides  a  great  number 
of  Hymns  and  Songs,  which  w6  find  scattered  in  me  Historical 
and  Prophetical  Books,  such  as  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  and  many  others  of  like  nature,  the  whole  Book  of 
Psalms  is  to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  Sacred  Odes.    Li 
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these,  we  find  the  Ode  exhibited  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form, 
and  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  Lyric  Poetrj ;  some- 
times sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant;  sometimes  solemn 
and  magnificent;  sometimes  tender  and  soft.  From  these 
instances,  it  dearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained  in  the  H0I7 
Scri|)tures,  full  exem^ifications  of  several  of  the  diief  kinds  of 
Poetical  Writing. 

Among  the  different  Composers  of  the  Sacred  Books,  there 
is  an  evident  diversity  of  style  and  manner ;  and  to  trace  their 
different  characters  in  this  view,  wiU  contribute  not  a  little 
towards  our  reading  their  writings  with  greater  advantage.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  Sacred  Poets  are,  the  Authors  of  the 
Books  of  Job,  David,  and  Isaiah.  As  the  Compositions  of 
David  are  of  die  Lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  stvle 
and  manner  in  his  works  than  in  those  of  the  other  twa  The 
manner  in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  Poet,  David  chiefly 
excels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.  In  his  Psalms, 
there  are  many  loftv  and  sublime  passages ;  but  in  strei^h  of 
description,  he  yielos  to  Job ;  in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Luiiafa. 
It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly 
distinguished;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon 
some  occasions,  he  rises  above  it.  The  Psalms  in  which  he 
touches  us  most,  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous,  or  the  goodness  of  God;  expresses  the  tender 
breathing  of  a  devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate 
supplications  to  Heaven.  Isaiah  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
sublime  of  all  Poets.  This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  transla- 
tion ;  and  what  is  a  material  circumstance,  none  of  the  Books  of 
Scripture  appear  to  have  been  more  happily  translated  than  the 
Writings  of  this  Prophet.  Majesly  is  his  reigning  character ; 
a  majesty  more  commanding,  and  more  uniformly  supported, 
than  is  to  be  found  among  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  Poets. 
He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  both  in  his  con- 
ceptions, and  expressions  which  is  altogether  imparalleled,  and 
peculiar  to  himself.  There  is  more  clearness  and  order  too,  and 
a  more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  Book,  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Prophetical  Writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  Poetical  Pro- 
hets,  we  immediately  see,  in  Jeremiah,  a  very  different  genius, 
saiah  employs  himself  generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Je- 
remiah seldom  discovers  any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and 
inclines  always  to  the  tender  and  elegiac.  Ezekiel,  in  poetical 
ffrace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior  to  them  both:  but  he  is 
distinguished  by  a  character  of  imcommon  force  and  ardour. 
To  use  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with  regard  to 
this  Prophet:  ''Est  atrox,  vehemens,  tragicus;  in  sensibus 
fervidus,  acerbus,  indignabundus ;  in  imaginibus,  fecundus,  truo- 
ulentus,  et  nonnunquam  pend  deformis ;  in  diclione  grandiloquus, 
gravis,  austerus,  et  interdum  incultus ;  frequens  in  repetitionibus. 
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non  deooris  ant  gntias  cansay  sed  ex  indigiiatiaiie  et  vioIentuL 
Quioqiiid  sasceperit  tractaodum  id  seduld  peneqidtiir;  in  eo 
unio^  oaeret  de&nis;  a  propoeito  nuro  deflectens.  In  ceteris  a 
plerisqae  yatibua  fortaaae  Baperatos ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad  quod 
videtur  a  natoia  uiuoe  oomparati]8»  nimirnm,  yi,  pondere,  impetOy 
granditate,  nemo  un^uam  enm  oBapemyit"  Tne  same  learned 
W  liter  compareB  laaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and 
Easeldel  to  JSeohylua.  Moat  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ia  strictly 
Poetical;  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezeldel,  not  above  one  half  can  be 
held  to  belongto  Poetry.  Amon^  the  Minor  Prophets,  Hoaea, 
Joel,  Micah,  Hahaklrok,  andMpeQiaUy  Nahnm,  are  distingoiahed 
for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Jonah 
there  is  no  Poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  which 
I  shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  gene- 
rally reputed  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Poetical  Books ;  the 
Author  uncertain.  It  is  remarkaUe,  that  this  Book  has  no 
connexion  with  the  affairs,  or  manners  of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrewa 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  \3e,  or  Idumea,  which  is  a  part 
of  Arabia ;  and  the  Imagery  employed  is  genenJly  of  a  different 
kind  from  what  I  before  showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
Poets.  We  meet  with  no  aUusions  to  the  great  eyenta  of 
Sacred  History,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  to  Lebanon 
or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Jndiea. 
We  find  few  comparisons^  founded  on  rivers  or  torrents ;  these 
were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  But  the  loi^est  comparison 
that  occurs  in  the  Book,  is  to  an  object  frequent  and  well  known 
in  that  re^on,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat,  and 
disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

Tne  Poetry,  however,  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  not  only  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  but  is  superior  to 
them  all,  except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most 
sublime,  David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most 
descriptive,  of  all  the  inspired  Poet&  A  peculiar  dow  of  fismcv, 
and  strength  of  description,  characterize  the  Author.  No 
Writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  Metaphors.  He  may  be 
said  not  to  describe  but  to  render  visible,  whatever  he  treats  of. 
A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given.  Let  us  remark  only 
those  strong  and  lively  coloursy  with  which,  in  the  following 
passages,  taken  from  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chapters 
of  his  Book,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked ;  observe 
how  rapidly  his  figures  rise  before  us ;  and  what  a  deepimpres- 
sion,  at  the  same  time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.  '' Knowest 
thou  not  this  of  old  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that 
the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  shorty  and  the  joy  of  the  hypo- 
crite but  tor  a  moment  ?  Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to 
the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish 
for  ever.  He  shall  flyaway  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not  be  found; 
yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  the  vision  of  the  night.    The 
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eye  alao  which  saw  him,  shall  see  him  no  m(M«;  they  which 
have  seen  him  shall  say,  where  is  he  ?  He  shall  suck  the  poison 
of  asps ;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  hinw  In  the  ftilness  of  his 
sufficiency,  he  shall  be  m  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come  upon 
hiuL  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  him  through.  All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret 
places.  A  fire  not  Qowa  shall  consume  him.  The  Heaven 
shall  reveal  his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  hinu 
The  increase  of  his  house  shall  depart.  His  goods  shall  flow 
away  in  the  day  of  wrath.      The  li^ht  of  the  wicked  shall  be 

Eut  out ;  the  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  steps  of 
is  strength  shall  be  straitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast 
him  down.  For  he  is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet  He 
walketh  upon  a  snare.  Terrors  shall  make  him  afindd  on  everr 
side ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevail  urainot  him.  Brimstone  shau 
be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  His  remembrance  shall  perish 
from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street.  He 
shall  be  driven  from  light  into  da^ess.  The^  that  come  after 
him  shall  be  astonished  at  Ins  day.  He  shall  dnnk  of  the  wrath 
of  the  Almighty." 
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LECTURE  XLH. 


EPIC  POETBT. 


It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  h^hest  kinds  of  Poetical 
Writing,  the  Epic  and  the  Dramatic  I  begin  with  the  Epic. 
This  Lecture  sball  be  employed  upon  the  general  principles  of 
.that  species  of  Composition :  after  which  I  shall  take  a  view  of 
the  character  and  genius  of  the  most  celebrated  Epic  Poets. 

The  Epic  Poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical 
works,  the  most  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  execution.  To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and 
interest  all  Beaders,  by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important, 
and  instructive ;  to  fill  it  with  suitable  incidents ;  to  enliven  it 
with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  of  descriptions ;  and  through- 
out a  long  work,  to  maintain  that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and 
that  elevation  of  Stvle,  which  the  Epic  Character  requires,  is 
unquestionably  the  highest  effort  of  Poetical  Genius.  Hence 
so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that  strict  Critics 
will  hardly  allow  any  other  Poems  to  bear  the  name  of  Epic, 
except  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid. 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  Critics 
have  displayed  more  pedantry,  than  on  this.    By  tedious  Disqui- 
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sitionsy  founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority^  they  have 

S'ven  such  an  lur  of  mystery  to  a  pliun  subject,  as  to  render  it 
fficult  for  an  ordinary  Keader  to  conceive  what  an  Epic  Poem 
is.  By  Bossu's  definition,  it  is  a  Discourse  invented  by  art, 
purelv  to  form  the  manners  of  men^  by  means  of  instructions 
disguised  under  the  all^ory  of  some  important  action,  which  is 
rekted  in  Verse.  This  definition  would  suit  several  of  .ZBsop's 
Fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and  put  into  Verse ; 
and^  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition;  the  Critic  draws  a 
parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  .^Bsop's 
Fables,  and  die  plan  of  Homer^s  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he, 
which  either  a  Writer  of  Fables,  or  of  Heroic  Poems,  does,  is  to 
choose  some  maxim  or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate  which  is 
to  be  the  desisn  of  his  work.  Next,  he  invents  a  general  story, 
or  a  series  of  facts,  without  any  names,  such  as  hejud^es  will  be 
most  proper  for  illustrating  his  intended  moral  LasUy,  he  par- 
ticulanzes  his  story ;  that  is,  if  he  be  a  Fabulist,  he  mtrodoces 
his  dog,  his  sheep^  and  his  wolf;  or  if  he  be  an  Epic  Poet,  he 
looks  out  in  Ancient  History  for  some  proper  names  of  heroes  to 
give  to  his  actors ;  and  then  his  plan  is  completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  irmd  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  a  Critic  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the 
Grecians  divided  into  a  great  number  of  independent  States ; 
but  very  often  obliged  to  unite  into  one  body  against  their  com- 
mon enemies.  The  most  useful  instruction  which  he  could  ^ve 
them  in  this  situation,  was,  that  a  misunderstanding  between 
princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.  In  order  to  enforce 
this  instruction,  he  contrived  in  his  own  mind,  such  a  general 
story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  confederacy  against  their 
enemy.  The  prince,  who  was  chosen  as  tiie  leader  of  the  rest, 
affronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates,  who  there- 
upon withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  common 
enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of  this  divi- 
sion ;  till,  at  length,  both  parties  having  suffered  by  the  quarrel, 
the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure,  and  is  reconciled  to 
the  leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues  com- 
plete victory  over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his 
Fable,  adds  Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in 
filling  it  up,  Homer  had  employed  the  names  of  beasts,  like 
^sop,  or  of  men.  He  would  have  been  equally  instructive 
either  way.  But  as  he  rather  fancied  to  write  o(  heroes,  he 
pitched  upon  the  war  of  Troy  for  the  scene  of  his  Fable ;  he 
feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he  gave  the  name  of 
A^memnon  to  the  common  leader;  that  of  Achilles,  to  the 
o^nded  prince ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce,  with  great  cer- 
tainty, that  an  Author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a 
plan ;  who  should  arrange  all  the  subject,  in  his  own  mind,  with 
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a  view  to  the  morale  before'  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  per- 
sonages who  were  to  be  the  Actors,  might  write,  perhaps, 
usefm  Fables  for  children;  but  as  to  an  Epic  Poem,  if  he  had 
ventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be  such  as  would  find  few 
readers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the 
first  objects  which  strike  an  Epic  Poet  are,  the  Hero  whom  he 
is  to  celebrate,  and  the  Action,  or  Story,  which  is  to  be  the 
ground-work  of  his  PoeuL  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  Philo- 
sopher, to  form  the  plan  of  a  Treatise  of  Morality.  His  genius 
is  fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him,  appears  noble 
and  interesting;  and  which;  therefore,  he  pitches  upon  as  worthy 
of  being  celebrated  in  the  Whest  strain  of  Poetry.  There  is  no 
subject  of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral 
instruction,  arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which 
Bossa  points  out,  is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there 
is  anotner  which  arises  as  naturally,  and  may  iust  as  wdU  be 
be  assigned  for  the  moral  of  that  Poem  ;  namely,  that  Provi- 
dence avenges  those  who  have  suffered  iniustice ;  but  that  when 
they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry  them  too  fiu*,  it  brings 
misf<»rtunes  on  themselves.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  caused  by  the  injustice  of  Agamemnon. 
Juj>iter  avenges  Achilles,  by  giving  success  to  the  Trojans 
against  A^unemnon ;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  his  resent- 
ment, Acmlles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plfdn  accoimt  of  the  nature  of  an  Epic  Poem  is,  the 
recital  of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  Poetical  Fonn.  This 
is  as  exact  a  definition  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  comprehends  several  other  Poems  besides  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  the  ^neid  of  Yii^il*  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  regular  and  complete  Epic  Works 
that  ever  were  composed.  But  to  exclude  all  Poems  from  the 
Epic  Class,  which  are  not  formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model 
as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of  Criticism.  We  can  give  exact  defi- 
nitions and  descriptions  of  minerals,  plants,  ana  animals :  and 
can  arrange  them  with  precision,  under  the  different  classes  to 
which  they  belong,  because  Nature  affords  a  visible  unvairing 
standard,  to  which  we  refer  tiiem.  But  with  regard  to  works  of 
taste  and  imagination,  where  Nature  has  fixed  no  standard,  but 
leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different  kinds,  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  defining,  and  limiting  them,  with  the  same  precision. 
Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates  into 
trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.  I  therefore  have 
no  scruple  to  class  such  Poems,  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Lucan's  Pharsalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  Ossian's  Fingal  and 
Temora,  Camoens'  Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,.  Cambray's 
Telemachus,  Glover's  Leonidas,  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the 
same  species  of  composition  with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid; 
though  some  of  them  approach  much  nearer  than  others  to  the 
perfection  of  these  celebrated  Works.     They  are,  undoubtedly, 
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all  Epic ;  that  is,  poetical  recitak  of  great  adventures ;  whidi  is 
all  that  IB  meant  by  this  deaominatioii  of  Poetrj. 

Though  I  caunoty  hj  my  means,  allow  that  it  is  the  eaaenoe 
of  an  Epic  Poem  to  be  wholly  an  Allegory,  or  a  Fable  contrived 
to  illoatrate  some  moral  truth,  yet  it  i0  certain  diat  no  Poetry  is 
of  a  more  moral  nature  than  this.  Its  effect  in  promoting 
virtue,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction, 
which  results  from  the  whole  history,  like  the  mond  of  one  of 
.^Bsop's  Fables*  This  is  a  poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  perunn^  a  long  Epic  Work,  that,  at  the  end, 
we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it  some  common-place  mondity. 
Its  effect  arises  from  the  impression  which  tiie  parts  of  the 
Poem  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  make 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Beader :  from  the  ^^reat  examples  which  it 
sets  before  us,  and  die  high  sentiments  with  which  it  wanna  oar 
hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes,  is  to  extend  our  ideas  of 
human  perfection :  or,  in  other  words,  to  excite  admiration. 
Now  this  can  be  aooompEshed  only  by  proper  representations  of 
heroic  deeds,  and  vhrtuous  characters.  For  hign  virtue  is  die 
object,  which  all  mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,  therefore, 
^ic  Poems  are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue. 
Valour,  Truth,  Justice,  Fidelity,  Friendship,  Piety,  Magna* 
nimity,  are  the  objects  which,  in  the  course  of  such  Ccnnpositions, 
are  presented  to  our  minds,  under  the  most  splendid  ana  honoinv 
able  colours.  In  behalf  of  virtuous  personaees,  our  affections 
are  engaged ;  in  their  designs  and  their  oistresses  we  are 
interested;  the  generous  ana  public  afiections  are -awakened; 
the  mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean  pursuits,  and  accus- 
tomed to  take  part  in  great,  heroic  enterprises.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  small  testimony  in  honour  of  virtue,  that  several  of  the  most 
refined  and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  as  diat 
spedes  of  Poetical  Composition  which  we  now  consider,  must  be 
grounded  on  moral  sentunents  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testi- 
mony of  such  weight,  that,  were  it  m  the  power  of  sceptical 
PhUosophers,  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings  which 
estoblisn  the  essential  distinctions  between  Vice  and  Virtue,  the 
writings  of  Epic  Poets  alone  were  suflident  to  refute  their  false 
Philosophy ;  snowing  bv  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  nnke 
to  the  feelings  of  mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  rounda- 
tions  of  it  are  laid  deep  and  strong  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  Epic  Composition,  suffidentiy 
mark  its  distinddon  from  the  other  kmds  of  Poetry.  In  Pastoral 
Writing,  the  reignine  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Com- 
passion IB  the  great  oDJect  of  Tragedy;  Ridicule^  Ihe  province  of 
Comedy.  The  predominant  <diaracter  of  the  Epic  is,  Admhration 
excited  by  heroic  actions.  It  is  sufiioientiy  distinguished  fixnn 
History,  both  by  its  poetical  form,  and  the  liberty  of  fiction 
which  it  assumes.  It  is  a  more  calm  composition  tluui  Tragedy. 
It  admits,  nay  requires,  the  pathetic  and  tiie  vident,  on  particular 
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oocaaions;  but  the  pathetic  is  not  expected  to  be  its  general 
character.  It  reqtiires,  more  than  any  other  species  of  Poetry, 
a  grave^  equals  and  fiupported  digni^.  It  takes  in  a  greater 
compass  of  time  and  action,  than  Dramatic  Writing  admits; 
and  thereby  allows  a  more  full  display  of  characters.  Dramatic 
Writings  display  character  diiefly  by  means  of  sentiments  and 
passions ;  Epic  Poetry,  chiefly  by  means  of  actions.  The  emo- 
tions, therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so  violent,  but  they  are 
more  prolonged.  These  are  the  genend  diaraoteristios  of  this 
species  of  Composition.  But,  in  c^er  togive  a  more  particular 
and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  Epic  Poem  under  tiiree 
heads ;  flrst,  with  respect  to  the  Subject,  or  Action ;  secondly, 
witii  respect  to  the  Actors,  or  Characters ;  and  lastiy,  with  res- 
I)ect  to  tiie  Narration  of  the  Poet. 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  Epic  Poem,  must  have  three 
properties ;  it  most  'be  one ;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be 
mteresting. 

First,  it  must  be  one  Action,  or  Enterprise,  which  the  Poet 
<chooses  for  his  subject  I  have  frequently  bad  occasion  to  remark 
the  importance  of  imity,  in  many  kinds  of  Composition,  in  order 
to  make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mind.  With  the 
highest  reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential  to  Epic 
Poetry ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  materiid  of  all  his  rules  res- 
pecting it.  Tor  it  is  certain,  that,  in  tiie  recital  of  heroic  adven- 
tures, sevend  scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never  affect  a 
reader  so  deeply,  nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale 
that  is  one  and  connected,  where  the  several  incidents  hanff  upon 
one  another,  and  are  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accompli3iment 
of  one  end.  In  a  regular  Epic,  the  more  sensible  this  unity  is 
rendered  to  the  imagmation,  the  better  will  be  the  effect ;  and 
for  this  reason,  as  Aristotie  has  observed,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  Poet  to  confine  himself  to  the  Actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those 
which  happened  during  a  certain  period  of  time ;  but  the  unity 
must  lie  in  the  subiect  itself,  and  arise  from  all  the  parts  com- 
Uning  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  Epic  Poems,  unity  of  action  is  suffidentiy 
apparent.  Viml,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the 
establishment  of  ^neas  in  Italy.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the 
parts  of  it  together  with  full  connection.  The  unity^  of  the 
Odyssey  is  of  the  same  nature ;  tiie  return  and  re-establishment 
of  IJlysses  in  his  own  countn^.  The  subject  of  Tasso,  is  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Infidels ;  that  of  Milton,  the 
expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  and  both  of  them 
are  unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the  Story.  The  professed 
subject  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  Anger  of  Achilles,  with  the  conse- 
quences which  it  produced.  The  Grreeks  carry  on  many  unsuc- 
cessful engagements  against  the  Trojans,  as  long  as  they  are 
deprived  of  uie  assistance  of  Achilles.     Upon  his  being  appeased 
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and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon^  victory  follows,  and  the  Poem 
closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Unity,  or  con- 
necting principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  imagination  here 
as  in  the  ^neid.  For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad, 
Achilles  is  out  of  sight ;  he  is  lost  in  inaction ;  and  the  fancj 
terminates  on  no  other  object,  than  the  success  of  the  two  annies 
whom  we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  Action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  bte^ 
preted,  as  if  it  excluded  all  Episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It 
IS  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  term  Episode  is  employed 
by  Aristotle  in  a  different  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it 
It  was  a  term  originally  applied  to  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  tbeoce 
transferred  to  Epic ;  and  by  Episodes,  in  an  Epic  Poem,  it  should 
seem  that  Aristotle  understood  the  extension  or  thegeneral  Fable, 
or  plan  of  the  Poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  mean- 
ing was,  is,  indeed,  not  veiy  clear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  occar 
sioned  much  altercation  among  Critical  Writers.  Bossu,  in 
particular,  is  so  perplexed  upon  this  subject,  as  to  be  ahnost  un- 
mtelligible.  But,  dismissing  so  fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we 
now  understand  bv  Episodes,  are  certain  actions,  or  incid^ts, 
introduced  into  tne  narration,  connected  with  the  nrindpal 
action,  yet  not  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy,  if  tney  had 
been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  Poem.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad ;  the 
story  of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  .£neid; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,  in  the 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  prospects  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to 
Adam,  in  the  last  booxs  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Such  Episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  Epic 
Poet ;  bu^  provided  they  be  properly  executed^  are  great  omar 
ments  to  his  work.    The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  followmg: 

First,  They  must  be  naturally  introduced ;  they  must  have  a 
sufficient  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Poem ;  they  mo^ 
seem  inferior  parts  that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stud^ 
to  it  The  Episode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book 
of  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  is  faulty,  by  transgressing  this  rule.  ^  It  ^ 
too  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work;  and  beinff  intro- 
duced so  near  the  opening  of  the  Poem,  misleads  the  reaaer  into 
an  expectation,  that  it  is  to  be  of  some  future  consequence; 
whereas  it  proves  to  be  connected  with  nothinj?  that  follows 
In  proportion  as  any  Episode  is  slightly  related  to  the  m«n 
subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion  of  D)do 
in  the  ^neid,  and  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem,  which 
are  expanded  so  fully  in  these  Poems,  cannot  with  propriety  h^ 
called  Episodes.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the  work,  ana 
form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the  Poem.  . 

In  the  next  place.  Episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  ot 
a  different  kind,  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which 
follow,  in  the  course  of  the  Poem.     For  it  is  principally  for  the 
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Bake  of  variety,  that  Epiaodes^are  introduced  into  an  Epic  Com-- 
position.  In  so  long  a  work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject, 
and  to  relieve  the  Header,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst 
of  combats,  therefore,  an  Episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be 
out  of  place ;  whereas  Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad, 
and  Erminia's  adventure  witli  the  Shepherd  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a  well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat 
from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  As  an  Episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought 
to  be  particularly  ele^nt  and  well-finished ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  m  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth 
their  strength.  The  Episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in 
Leonidas,  and  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the 
two  greatest  beauties  in  these  Poems. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  Action  necessarilv  supposes,  that  the 
action  be  entire  and  complete ;  that  is,  as  Anstotle  well  expresses 
it,  that  it  have  a  beguming,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by 
relating  the  whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  bv  introducing  some 
of  his  Actors  to  relate  what  haa  passed  before  the  opening  of 
the  Poem,  the  Author  must  always  contrive  to  give  us  full 
information  of  every  thin^  that  belongs  to  his  subject;  he 
must  npt  leave  our  curiosity,  in  any  article,  ungratified;  he 
must  bring  us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan ;  and 
then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  Epic  Action,  is,  that  it  be  j?reat ; 
that  it  have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  nx  our 
attention,  and  to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the 
Poet  bestows  upon  it.  This  is'  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to 
require  illustration ;  and  indeed  hardly  any  who  have  attempted 
Epic  Poetry,  have  failed  in  choosing  some  subject  sufficiently 
important,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  by  the  fame  of 
the  personages  concerned  in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Epic  Subject,  that  it  be 
not  of  a  modem  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with 
which  we  are  intimately  acquunted.  Both  Lucan  and  Yoltidre 
have,  in  the  choice  of  their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule,  and 
they  have,  upon  that  account,  succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is 
favourable  to  those  high  and  august  ideas  which  Epic  Poetry  is 
designed  to  raise.  It  tends  to  aggrandize,  in  our  imagination, 
both  persons  and  events;  and  what  is  still  more  material,  it 
allows  the  Poet  the  liberty  of  adorning  his  subject  by  means  of 
fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  the  verse  of  real 
and  authenticated  history,  this  liberty  is  abridged.  He  must 
either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lucan  has  done,  to  strict  his- 
torical truth,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  his  story  jejune ;  or, 
if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this  disad- 
vantage follows,  tha^  in  well-known  events,  the  true  and  the 
fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle,  and  incor- 
porate wiih  each  other.     These  observations  cannot  be  applied 
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to  Dramatic  Writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to 
us,  not  so  much  that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or 
pity  them.  Such  passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the 
familiar  historical  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the 
objects  of  them ;  and  even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the 
light,  and  with  the  failings  of  ordinary  men«  Modem,  and  well* 
known  history,  therefore,  may  iumish  very  proper  materials  for 
Tragedy.  But  for  Epic  Poetry,  where  heroism  is  the  ground- 
work and  where  the  object  in  view  is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient 
or  traditionary  history  is  assuredly  the  safest  r^on.  There,  the 
author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and  characters,  and  events,  not 
wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his  Story ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  period,  or  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  scene,  sufficient  licence  is  left  him  for  fiction 
and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  Epic  Poem,  is,  that  it  be 
interesting.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  great 
For  deeds  of  mere  Talour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and 
tiresome.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  sub- 
ject, which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  the  Public ;  as  when  the 
Poet  selects  for  his  Hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer, 
or  the  favourite  of  his  nation  ,*  or  when  he  writes  of  achieve- 
ments that  have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  connected 
with  important  consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most  of  the 
gr^t  Epic  Poems  are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and 
must  have  been  very  interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries  in 
which  they  were  composed. 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  Epic  Poem  intex^ 
esting,  and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country  alone, 
but  all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  Author  in  the 
management  of  his  subject.  He  must  so  contrive  his  phin,  ^ 
that  it  shall  comprehena  many  affecting  inddents.  He  most  not 
dazzle  us  perpetually  with  valiant  achievements ;  for  all  readers 
tire  of  constant  fighting,  and  batties ;  but  he  must  study  to  touch 
our  hearts.  He  may  sometimes  be  awful  and  august;  he  mnst 
often  be  tender  and  pathetic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing 
scenes  of  love,  friendship,  and  affectioiL  The  more  an  Epo  Poem 
abounds  with  situations  which  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity 
the  more  interesting  it  is;  and  these  form,  always,  the  &voorite 
passages  of  the  work.  I  know  no  Epic  Poets  so  happy  in  this 
respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  Heroes,  for  ren- 
dering the  Poem  interesting ;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly 
attach  the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers 
which  the  Heroes  encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,,  fonn 
what  is  called  the  Nodus,  or  the  Intrigue  of  the  Epic  Poem ;  ^ 
the  judicious  conduct  of  which  consists  much  of  the  Poet's  art 
He  must  rouse  our  attention,  by  a  prospect  of  the  difficdties 
which  seem  to  threaten  disappointment  to  the  enterprise  of  his 
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favourite  personages ;  he  most  make  these  difficulties  grow  and 
thicken  upon  us  by  .degrees ;  till,  after  having  kept  us,  for  some 
time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  suspense,  he  paves  the  way,  by  a 
proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  in 
a  natural  and  probable  manner.  It  is  plain,  tnat  every  .tale 
which  is  designed  to  engage  attention,  must  be  conducted  on  a 
plan  of  this  Qort 

A  Question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  Epic 
Poem  does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ? 
Most  Critics  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the 
most  proper;  and  they  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side. 
An  unhappy  conclusion  depresses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to 
the  elevating  emotions  which  belong  to  this  species  of  Poetry. 
Terror  and  compassion  are  the  proper  subjects  of  Tragedy ;  but 
as  the  Epic  Poem  is  of.  lai^er  compass  and  extent,  it  were 
too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  commonly 
abound  in  the  progress  of  the  Poem,  the  Author  should  bring 
them  all  at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accordingly,  the 
general  practice  of  Epic  Poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosperous 
conclusion;  not,  however,  without  some  exceptions.  For 
two  Authors  of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have  held  a 
contrary  course;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  liberty;  the  other,  with  the  expulsion  of  man  from 
Paradise. 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  Epic  Action, 
no  precise  boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable 
extent  is  always  allowed  to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend 
on  those  violent  passions  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only 
a  short  continuance.  The  Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propriety,  the  shortest  duration 
of  any  of  the  ffreat  Epic  Poems.  According  to  Bossu,  the 
action  lasts  no  longer  man  forty-seven  days.  The  action  of 
the  Odyssey,  computed  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  Peace 
of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eijzht  years  and  a  half;  and  the  action 
of  the  ^neid,  computed  in  the  same  way,  from  the  taking 
of  Troy  to  the  death  of  Tumus,  includes  about  six 'years.  But 
if  we  measure  the  period  only  of  the  Poet's  own  narration,  or 
compute  from  the  time  in  which  the  Hero  makes  his  first 
appearance,  till  the  conclusion,  the  duration  of  both  these  last 
Poems  is  brought  within  a  much  smaller  compass.  The 
Odyssev,  be^ning  with  Ulysses  in  the  Island  of  Calypso, 
comprehends  fifty-eight  days  only;  and  the  ^neid,  begin- 
ning with  the  storm,  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some 
months. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  Epic  Action,  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Poem,  I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  Actors  or  Personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  Epic  Poet  to  copy  after  nature 
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and  to  form  a  probable  interestmg  tale,  he  must  study  to  give 
all  his  personages  proper  and  well-supported  characters,  such 
as  display  the  features  of  human  nature.  This  is  what  Aris- 
totle calls,  giving  manners  to  the  Poem.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  that  all  his  actors  be  morally  good ;  imperfect,  nay, 
vicious  characters  may  find  a  proper  place ;  thoi:^h  the  nature 
of  Epic  Poetry  seems  to  require,  tnat  the  principal  figures 
exhibited  should  be  such  as  tend  to  nuse  adouration  and  love, 
rather  than  hatred  or  contempt  But  whatever  the  character 
be  which  a  Poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  he  must  take  care  to 
preserve  it  uniform,  and  consistent  with  itself.  Every  thing 
which  that  person  says,  or  does,  must  be  suited  to  it,  ai^  must 
serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other. 

Poetic  characters  mav  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  general 
and  particular.  General  characters  are,  such  as  wise,  brave, 
virtuous,  without  any  farther  distinction.  Particular  characters 
express  the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which 
any  one  is  eminent  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which 
distinguish  one  individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  differ- 
ence of  the  same  moral  quality  in  different  men,  according  as  it 
is  combined  with  other  ^positions  in  their  temper.  In  draw- 
ing such  particular  characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How 
far  each  of  the  three  great  Epic  Poets  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  part  of  Composition,  I  shall  have  occasion  after- 
wards to  show,  when  I  come  to  make  remarks  upon  their  works. 
It  is  sufficient  now  to  mention,  that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer 
has  principally  excelled ;  Tasso  has  come  the  nearest  to  Homer ; 
and  V  irgil  has  been  the  most  deficient 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  Epic  Poets,  to  select  some  one 
personage,  whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  Epic 
Composition,  and  is  attended  with  several  advantages.  It 
renders  the  unity  of  the  subject  more  sensible,  when  there 
is  one  principal  figure,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all  the  rest 
refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the  enterprise  which  is 
carried  on ;  and  it  gives  the  Poet  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  talents  for  adorning  and  displaying  one  character,  with 
peculiar  splendour.  It  has  been  asked,  who  then  is  the  hero 
of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  Devil,  it  has  been  answered  by  some 
Critics ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and 
censure  has  been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they  have  mistaken 
that  Author's  intention,  bv  proceeding  upon  a  supposition,  that, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  trium- 
phant Whereas  Milton  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has 
given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  Poem,  otherwise  Spic  in  its  form. 
For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero ;  that  is,  the  capital  and 
most  interesting  figure  in  his  Poem. 

Besides  human  actors,  there  are  personages  of  another  kind, 
that  usually  occupy  no  small  place  in  Epic  Poetry ;  I  mean  the 
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gods,  or  Bupematural  bein^.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  what  is  called  the  Machinery  of  the  Epic  Poem ;  the  most  nice 
and  difficult]  part  of  the  subject.  Critics  appear  to  me  to  have 
gone  to  extremes  on  both  sides.  Almost  all  the  French  Critics 
decide  in  fayour  of  Machinery,  as  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  an  Epic  Poem.  They  quote  that  sentence  of  Petronius 
Arbiter^  as  if  it  were  an  oracle,  '^  per  ambages,  Deorumque 
ministeria,  precipitandus  est  liber  spiritus,"  and  hold,  that  though 
a  Poem  had  every  other  requisite  that  could  be  demanded,  yet 
it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  Epic  class,  unless  the  main  action 
was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  This  decision 
seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle  of  reason  whatever,  unless 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer  and  VirgiL 
These  poets  very  properly  embellished  their  story  by  the  tradi* 
tional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  country ;  according 
to  which  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroic  times  were  in- 
termixed with  the  fables  of,  their  deities.  But  does  it  thence 
follow,  that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there 
is  not  the  like  advantage  of  current  superstition,  and  popular 
credulity.  Epic  Poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated 
fictions,  and  fairy  tales  ?  Lucan  has  composed  a  very  spirited 
Poem,  certainly  of  the  Epic  kind,  where  neither  gods  nor  super- 
natural beings  are  at  all  employed.  The  Author  of  Leomdas 
has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  not  without  success ;  and 
beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  Poet  gives  us  a  regular  heroic  story, 
well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with  characters,  and  sup^ 
ported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though  his  agents  be 
every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief  requisites 
of  tms  sort  of  Composition,  and  has  a  just  title  to  be  classed  with 
Epic  Writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  Machinery  is  necessary  or 
essential  to  the  Epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late 
Critics  of  considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as 
inconsistent  with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality 
which  they  think  should  rei^  in  this  kind  of  Writing.*  Man- 
kind do  not  consider  Poetical  Writings  with  so  philosophical 
an  eye.  They  seek  entertainment  from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk 
of  readers,  indeed  for  almost  all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great 
charm.  It  gratifies  and  fills  the  imagination ;  and  gives  room 
for  many  a  striking  and  sublime  description.  In  Epic  Poetry, 
in  particular,  where  admiration  and  lofty  ideas  are  supposed  to 
reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  find,  if  any  where,  their 
proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  Poet  to  aggrandize  his 
subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects  which 
religion  introduces  into  it ;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge  and 
diversify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  men  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
the. Universe. 

*  See  Elem.  of  Criticism,  ch.  22. 
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At  the  same  time,  in  the  use  of  this  supernatiiral  Machinerj, 
it  becomes  a  "Poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent.  He  is  not 
'  at  liberty  to  invent  what  system  of  the  marvelloiis  he  pleasea 
It  must  always  have  some  foundation  in  popular  belie£  He 
must  ayail  himself  in  a  decent  manner,  eillier  of  the  religioos 
faith^  or  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  country  wherdn 
he  lives,  or  of  which  he  writes,  so  as  to  give  an  fur  of  probability 
to  the  events  which  are  most  contrary  to  the  common  ooune 
of  Nature.  Whatever  Machinery  he  employs,  he  must  take 
care  not  to  overload  ns  with  it ;  not  to  withdraw  human  actioi» 
and  maimers  too  much  from  view,  nor  to  obscure  them  under 
a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  must  always  remember  that 
his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and  the  ezpldtv 
of  men ;  that  it  is  by  these  principally  he  is  to  interest  us,  and 
to  touch  our  hearts;  und  that  if  probability  be  altogether 
banished  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lastii^ 
impression.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  Epic 
Poetry,  than  to  adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvelloufl 
with  the  probable;  so  as  to  gratify  and  amuse  us  with  the 
one,  without  sacrificing  the  other.  I  need  hardly  observe^ 
that  these  observations  affect  not '  the  conduct  of  Milton'e 
work ;  whose  plan  being  altogether  theological,  his  snpematunl 
beings  form  not  the  ma(3iinery,  but  are  the  principalactors  in  the 
Poem. 

With  regard  to  Allegorical  Personages,  Fame,  Discord,  Love, 
and  the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  they  form  the 
worst  machinery  of  any.  In  description  they  are  scHuetimes 
allowable,  and  may  serve  for  embellishment ;  out  they  should 
never  be  permittea  to  bear  any  share  in  the  action  of  the  Poem* 
For  being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names  of  general 
ideas,  to  which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  aB 
persons,  if  they  are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors, 
an  intolerable  confusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arise,  and  all 
consistency  of  action  is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  niuration  of  the  Poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the 
whole  story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  per- 
sonages to  relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed  before 
the  Poem  opens.  Homer  follows  the  one  method  in  his  ISadi 
and  the  other  in  his  Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in  *  this  respect,  imi* 
tated  the  conduct  of  the  Odyssey ;  Tasso  that  of  Ae  Iliftd. 
The  chief  advantage  which  arises  from  any  of  the  actors  being 
employed  to  relate  part  of  the  story  is,  that  it  allows  the  Poet, 
if  he  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  interesting  situation  of 
affairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had  passed  before  that 
period ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of  spreading  out  such 
parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined,  to  dwell  upon  m  perBOOi 
and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recital  \V)ieie 
the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transactioofl 
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of  several  years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  ^neid,  this  method, 
therefore,  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller 
compass,  and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem, 
the  Poet  may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own 
person. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  su^ect,  the  invocation  of  the  Muse, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Litroduction,  Poets  may  vary  at 
their  pleasure.  It  is  perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  for- 
malities the  object  of  precise  rule,  any  £uther,  than  that  the 
subject  of  the  work  should  always  be  clearly  proposed,  and  with- 
out affected  or  unsuitable  pomp.  For  according  to  Horace's 
noted  rule,  no  Introduction  snould  ever  set  out  too  high,  or  pro- 
mise too  much,  lest  the  Author  should  not  fulfil  the  expectations 
he  has  raised. 

What  is  of  most  iknportance  in  the  tenor  of  the  narration  is, 
that  it  be  perspicuous,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  the 
beauties  of  Poetry.  No  sort  of  Coinposition  requires  more 
strength,  dimity,  and  fire,  than  the  Epic  Poem.  It  is  the  region 
withm  whicn  we  look  for  every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  descrip- 
tion, tender  i^  sentiment,  and  bold  and  lively  in  expression ;  and 
therefore,  though  an  Author's  plan  should  be  fiiultless,  and  his 
stoiy  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet  if  he  be  feeble  or  flat  in  St^le, 
destitute  of  afiecting  scenes,  and  deficient  in  poetical  colounng, 
he  can  have  no  success.  The  ornaments  which  Epic  Poetry  ad- 
mits, must  all  be  of  the  grave  and,  chaste  kind.  In  othing  that  is 
loose,  ludicrous,  or  affected,  finds  any  place  there.  All  the 
objects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  either  great,  or  tender,  or 
pleasing.  Descriptions  of  msgusting  or  shocking  objects  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  avoided ;  and  therefore  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  allegory  of 
Sin  and  Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been 
better  omitted  in  these  celebrated  Poems. 
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LECTURE  XLm. 

HOMBB'S    ILIAD    AKD    ODYSSEY. — ^YIBGIL'S  iBNEID. 

As  the  Epic  Poem  is  universally  allowed  to  possess  the  high- 
est rank  among  P6etical  Works,  it  merits  a  particular  discussion. 
Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  Composition,  and  the  prin- 
cipal rules  relating  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  most  distinguished  Epic  Poems,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  the 
Father  not  only  of  Epic  Poetry»  but  in  some  measure,  of  Poetry 
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in  general  Whoever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider 
that  he  is  gmng  to  read  the  most  andent  book  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  Bible.  Without  making  this  reflection,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  spirit,  nor  reUsh  the  (imposition  of  ^e  Author. 
He  is  not  to  look  for  the  correctness  and  el^ance  of  the 
Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  himself  of  our  modem  ideas  of 
dignity  and  refinement,  and  transport  his  imagination  almost 
three  thousand  years  back  in  the  history  of  mankind.  What  he 
is  to  expect  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world.  He  must  reckon 
upon  finding  characters  and  manners  that  retain  a  considerable 
tincture  of  the  savage  state;  moral  ideas,  as  yet  imperfectly 
formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  pasuons  of  men  brought  under 
none  of  those  restraints,  to  which  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society,  thev  are  accustomed ;  but  bodily  strength,  prized  as  one 
of  the  chief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and 
the  appeasing  of  hunger,  described  as  very  interesting  objects ; 
and  the  heroes  boasting  of  themselves  openly,  sooTding  one 
another  outrageously,  and  glorying  as  we  should  now  think  very 
indecently,  over  their  fallen  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity, 
which  a  modem  looks  for  in  a  ^reat  Epic  Poem.  It  turns  on  no 
higher  subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  Chieftains  iJbout  a  female 
slave.  The  Priest  of  Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore 
his  daughter,  who  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to 
Agamemnon's  share  of  booty.  He  refuses.  ApoUo  at  the 
prayer  of  his  Priest,  sends  a  plague  into  the  Grecian  camp^ 
The  Augur,  when  consulted,  declares,  that  there  is  no  wav  of 
appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daughter  of  his  Pnest 
Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  Augur ;  professes  that  he  likes 
this  slave  better  than  his  wife  Clytemnestra ;  but  since  he  must 
restore  her,  in  order  to  save  the  army,  insists  to  have  another  in 
her  place;  and  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles. 
Achilles,  as  was  to  be  expected,  kindles  into  rage  at  this  de- 
mand ;  reproaches  him  for  nis  rapacity  and  insolence,  and,  after 
giving  him  many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is  to 
e  thus  treated  by  the  General,  he  wiQ  withdraw  his  troops,  and 
assist  the  Grecians  no  more  against  the  Trojans*  He  withdraws 
accordingly.  His  mother,  the  Goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter 
in  his  cause ;  whp  to  revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suf- 
fered, takes  part  against  the  Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into 
great  and  long  distress;  until  Achilles  is  pacified,  and  recon- 
ciliation brought  about  between  him  and  Agamemnon. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.  Hence 
rise  all  those  ''  speciosa  miracula,''  as  Horace  terms  them,  which 
fill  that  extraordinaiy  Poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of 
interesting  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  during  every  a^ 
since  the  day^  of  Homer.  The  general  admiraticm  cominan<kd 
by  a  poetical  plan,  so  very  different  firom  what  any  one  would 
have  formed  m  our  times,  ought  not,  upon  reflection,  tO  be 
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matter  of  surprise.  For^  besides  that  a  fertile  genius  can  enrich 
and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it  is  employedi  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  ancient  manners,  how  much  soeyer  they  contradict 
our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement,  afford,  neverthe- 
less, materials  for  Poetry,  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  those 
which  are  fiimished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  Society.  They 
discover  human  nature  more  open  and  undisguised,  without  any 
of  those  studied  forms  of  1)ehaviour  which  now  conceal  men 
from  one  another.  They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and 
most  impetuous  emotions  of  tlie  mind,  which  make  a  better 
figure  in  description,  than  cahn  and  temperate  feelings.  They 
show  us  our  native  prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting 
themselves  without  controL  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined 
with  the  advantage  of  that  strong  and  expressive  Style,  which, 
as  I  formerly  observed,  commonly  distinguishes  the  Composi- 
tions of  early  ages,  we  have  ground  to  look  for  more  of  the 
boldness,  ease,  and  freedom  of  native  genius,  in  Compositions  of 
such  a  period,  than  in  those  of  more  civUized  times.  Andy 
accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homeric  Poetry 
are.  Fire  and  Simplicity.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the  Biad,  under  the  three  heads 
of  the  Subject  and  Action,  the  Characters,  and  Narration  of  the 
Poet 

The  Subject  of  the  Iliad  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  to 
be,  in  the  main,  happily  chosen.  In.  the  days  of  Homer,  no 
object  could  be  more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  war. 
So  great  a  confederacy  of  the  Ghrecian  states,  under  one  leader ; 
and  the  ten  years'  si^e  which  they  carried  on  against  Troy, 
must  have  spread  far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  military 
exploits,  and  mterested  all  Greece  in  the  traditions  concerning 
the  Heroes  who  had  most  eminentiy  signalized  themselves. 
Upon  these  traditions.  Homer  grounded  his  Poem ;  and  though 
he  lived,  as  is  generally  believed,  only  two  or  tiuree  centuries 
after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want  of  written  records, 
tradition  must,  by  his  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree  of 
obscurity  most  proper  for  Poetry;  and  have  left  him  at  full 
liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he  pleased  witii  the  remains  of 
true  history.  He  has  not  chosen,  for  his  subject,  the  whole 
Trojan  war ;  but,  with  ^reat  judraient,  he  has  selected  one  part 
of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the 
events  to  which  that  quarrel  gave  rise ;  whicn,  though  they  take 
up  forty-seven  days  only,  yet  include  the  most  interesting  and 
most  critical  period  of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has 
given  greater  unity  to  what  woula  have  otherwise  been  an 
imconnected  history  of  battles.  He  has  gained  one  Hero,  or 
principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns  throughout  the  work ; 
and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  effect  of  discord  among  con- 
federated princes.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  Homer  is 
less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  YiigiL    The  plan  of  the  iBneid 
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includes  a  greater  oompassy  and  a  more  agreeable  diversity  of 
events ;  whereas  the  Xliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has  in  every  age  been  given  to 
Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of 
incidents^  of  speedies,  of  chaiacters  divme  and  human,  with 
which  he  abounds;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has 
diversified  his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  his- 
tory-pieces of  almost  all  the  persons  slain,  discover  an  invention 
next  to  boimdless.  But  the  praise  of  judgment  is,  in  m^ 
opinion,  no  less  due  to  Homer,  than  that  (u  invention*  His 
story  is  all  along  conducted  with  great  art  He  rises  upon  us 
gradually ;  his  Heroes  are  brought  out,  one  after  another,  to  be 
objects  of  our  attention.  The  distress  thickens,  as  the  Poem 
advances;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived  as  to  aggrandize 
Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  Poet  intended  he  ra^uld  be, 
the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  ezcek  all  Writers,  is  the  chanicter- 
istical  part  Here  he  is  without  a  rival  His  lively  and 
spirited  exhibition  of  characters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owmg  to 
his  being  so  drama^c  a  Writer,  abounding  every  where  with 
dialogue  and  conversation.  There  is  much  more  dialogue  in 
Homer  than  in  Virgil;  or,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  Poet 
What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two  words  of  Narration,  Homer 
brings  about  by  a  Speech.  We  may  observe  here,  that  this 
method  of  writing  is  more  ancient  than  the  narrative  manner. 
Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  instead  of  Narration,  abound  with  Speeches,  with 
answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Thus,  in 
the  Book  of  Oenesis ;  *^  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  whence 
come  ye  ?  and  they  answereo.  From  the  land  of  Canaan  we 
come  to  buy  food.  And  Joseph  said.  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye  come.  And  they  said  unto  him. 
Nay,  my  Lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are 
all  one  man's  sons,  we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  n>ies. 
And  he  said  unto  them.  Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  ye  are  come.  And  they  said.  Thy  servants  are  twelve 
brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan;  and 
behold  the  younj^est  is  this  day  with  our  father;  and  one  is  not 
And  Joseph  said  unto  'them.  This  it  is  that  I  spdi:e  unto  youi 
saying  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  shaU  be  proved ;  by  tiie  life  of 
Pharaoh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth,  except  your,  youngest  brother 
come  hither,"  &a  Genesis  xliL  7 — 15.  Such  a  Style  as  this,  ig 
the  most  simple  and  artiess  form  of  Writing,  and  must  there- 
fore, undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient  It  is  copying 
directly  from  nature ;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or 
was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  between  the  persons  of 
whom  the  Author  treats.  In  progress  of  time,  when  the  Art  of 
Writing  was  more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  com- 
press the  substance  of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative 
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made  by  the  Poet  or  Historian  in  his  own  person;  and  to 
reserve  direct  speeches  for  solemn  occasions  only. 

The  Ancient  Dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has 
some  advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  Com- 
position more  natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of 
manners  and  characters ,  but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and 
sometimes  tiresome.  .  Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  carried 
his  propensity  to  the  making  of  Speeches  too  far ;  and  if  he  be 
tedious  anywhere,  it  is  in  these ;  *8ome  of  them  trifling,  and 
some  of  them  plainly  unseasonable*  Together  with  the  Greek 
vivacitv,  he  leaves  upon  our  minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek 
loquacity  also.  His  Speeches,  however,  are  upon  the  whole 
characteristic  and  lively;  and  to  them  we  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  has  given  of  human 
nature.  Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  familiarly  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  Heroes.  We  seem  to  have 
lived  among  thein,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage,  through  all 
its  different  forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors ;  but 
some  more  delicate  characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters 
not  at  all,  or  but  for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with 
singular  art. 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of 
Helen,  so  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to 
prevent  her  from  being  an  odious  object  I  The  admiration 
with  which  the  old  generals  behold  her,  in  the  Third  Book, 
when  she  is  coming  towards  them,  presents  her  to  us  with 
much  dignity.  Her  veiling^  herself,  and  shedding  tears,  her 
confusion  in  the  presence  of  ^riam,  her  grief  and  self-accusations 
at  the  sight  of  Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris  for  his  cowardice, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  her  returning  fondness  for  him,  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  features  of  that  mixed  female  character, 
which  we  partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity.  Homer  never  in- 
troduces her,  without  making  her  say  something  to  move  our 
compassion ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to  contrast 
her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  and 
tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterised 
with  the  utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him, 
a  mixture  of  gallantry  and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from 
Menelaus,  on  his  first  appearance;  but,  immediately  afterwards, 
enters  into  single  combat  with  him.  He  is  a  great^  master 
of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in  his  speeches ;  and  receives 
all  the  reproofs  of  his  brother  Hector  with  modesty  and 
deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  elegance  and 
taste.  He  was  the  Architect  of  his  own  Palace*  He  is,  in 
the  Sixth  Book,  found  by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up 
his  armour;  and  issues  forth  to  battle  with  a  peculiar  gaiety 
and  ostentation  of  appearance,  which  is  illustrated  by  one  of 
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the  finest  eomptaiaoDB  in  all  the  lUad,  that  of  the  horse  pnmcing 
totheriyer. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  Hero  Achillea  c^ 
too  brutal  and  nnamiahle  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  uijustioe  is  commonlj  done  to  Aehilles,  upon  the 
credit  of  two  lines  of  Horace^  who  has  certainly  oyerlofKled  his 
character: 

Imii^er,  ineimdiit,  mtionJ^X^motr, 
Jon  negmt  nbi  nata ;  niliil  Doa  tragat 


AchiUes  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  d^ree;  but  he 
is  iar  from  bemg  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the 
contest  with  Agamemnon,  though  he  carries  it  on  with  too 
much  heat,  yet  he  has  reason  on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously 
wronged;  but  he  submits;  and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably, 
when  the  heralds  come  to  demand  her;  only,  he  will  fight 
no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader  wno  had  affit>nted 
him.  Besides  his  wonderful  brayery  and  contempt  of  death, 
he  has  seyeral  other  qualities  of  a  hera  He  is  open  and  sincere. 
He  loyes  his  subjects,  and  respects  the  GKxis.  He  is  dis* 
tinguished  by  strong  friendships  and  attachments ;  he  is  through- 
out, high-fflpirited,  gallant,  and  honourable;  and  allowing  for 
a  degree  of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters 
into  the  characters  of  most  of  Homer^s  Heroes,  he  is,  upon  the 
whole,  abundantly  fitted  to  raise  admiration,  though  not  pure 
esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  Characters,  Homer^s  Grods,  or  his  Mar 
chinery,  according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consider- 
ation.. The  Grods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad;  mudi 
greater  indeed  than  they  do  in  the  ^neid,  or  in  any  other 
Epic  Poem;  and  hence  Homer  has  become  the  standard  of 
Poetic  Theol<^.  Concerning  Machinery  in  general,  I  de- 
liyered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  Lecture.  Concerning 
Homer^s  Machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  obserye,  that  it 
was  not  his  own  inyention.  Like  eyery  other  good  Poet,  he 
imquestionably  followed  the  traditions  of  his  country.  The 
age  of  the  Trojan  war  approached  to  the  age  of  tne  Grods 
and  Demi-gods  in  Greece.  Seyeral  of  the  Heroes  concerned 
in  that  war  were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  Gods.  Of 
course,  the  traditionary  tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the 
exploits  of  that  age,  were  blended  with  the  Fables  of  the 
Deities.  These  popular  legends.  Homer  yery  properly  adopted ; 
though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  infer  from  tnis,  that  therefore 
Poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and  writing  on  quite  different 
subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same  system  of  Machinery. 

fa  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  noble 
effect ;  it  is  always  gny  and  amusing ;  often,  lofty  and  magni- 
ficent. It  introduces  mto  lus  Poem  a  great  number  of  per- 
sonages, almost  as  much  distinguished  by  characters  as  his 
human  actors.     It  diyersifies  his  battles  greatly  by  the  inter- 
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Tention  of  the  Gods ;  and  by  frequentlj  shiftiiig  the  scene  from 
earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  bu)od  and  daughter.  Homer's  Oods,  it  must 
be  confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively  and  animated  figures, 
yet  sometimes  want  dignity.  The  conjugal  contentions  be- 
tween Juno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  he  entertains  us,  and  the 
indecent  squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  Deities, 
according  as  they  take  different  sides  with  the  contending 
parties,  would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modem  Poet  to 
imitate.  In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  according  to  the  Fables  of  those  days,  the  Gods  are 
but  one  remove  above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the 
human  passions.  They  drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like 
men ;  they  have  children  and  kinsmen,  in  the  opposite  armies ; 
and  except  that  they  are  immortal,  that  they  have  houses  on  the 
top  of  Olympus,  and  winged  chariots,  in  which  they  are  often, 
flying  down  to  earth,  and  then  re-ascending,  in  order  to  feast  on 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  they  are  in  truth  no  higher  beings  than  the 
human  Heroes,  and  therefore  very  fit  to  take  part  in  their  con- 
tentions. At  the  same  time,  though  Homer '  so  frequently 
degrades  his  divinities,  yet  he  knows  now  to  make  them  appear, 
in  some  conjunctmres,  with  the  most  awful  majesty.  Jupiter, 
the  Father  of  Gt)ds  and  Men,  is  for  the  most  part,  intro- 
duced with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions in  the  Iliad  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  Style  and  manner  of  Writing,  it 
is  easy,  natural,  and  in  the  highest  de^ee  animated.  It  vrill 
be  admired  by  such  only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can 
make  allowance  for  certain  nejriigences  and  repetitions,  which 
greater  refinement  in  the  Art  of  Writii^  has  taught  succeeding, 
though  far  inferior  Poets  to  avoid.  For  Homer  is  the  most 
simple  in  his  Style  of  all  the  great  Poets,  and  resembles  most 
the  Style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  They  can 
have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are  acquainted  with 
him  in  Mr.  Pope's  Translation  only.  An  excellent '  poetical 
performance  that  Translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to  the 
OriginaL  In  some  places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  im- 
proved Homer.  It  lias  certainly  softened  some  of  his  rude- 
nesses, and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of  his  sentiments. 
But  withal,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernized.  In  the 
midst  of  the  elesance  and  luxuriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  old  Bard's  simplicity.  I  know  indeed  no 
Author,  to  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  Trans- 
lation, than  Homer.  As  the  plainness  of  his  diction,  were  it 
literally  rendered,  would  often  appear  fiat  in  any  modem  lan- 
guage; so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not  a  little 
nei^tened  by  it,  there  are  everywhere  breaking  forth  upon  us 
fiasnes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly 
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any  language,  except  his  own,  coidd  preserye.  Hia  TeraiBca- 
tion  has  been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly 
melodious,  and  to  cany,  beyond  that  of  any  Poet,  a  resemblance 
in  the  sound  to  the  sense  and  meaning.   « 

In  Narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise, 
which  renders  lum  lively  and  agreeable;  though,  in  his  speeches, 
as  I  have  before  admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every 
where  descriptive;  and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well- 
chosen  particulars,  which  form  the  excellency  of  description. 
Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great  magnificence : 

Anouit ;  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable 
eye-brows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at 
the  moment  when  he  ^vee  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the 
figure  more  natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  aeeks  to  draw 
our  atteution  to  some  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so 
happily,  as  to  paint  it  in  a  manner  to  our  sight.  The  shot  of 
Pindarus'  arrow,  which  broke  the  truce  between  the  two  armies, 
as  related  in  the  Fourth  Book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance; 
and  above  all,  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Andro- 
mache, in  the  Sixth  Book ;  where  all  the  circumstances  of  oon- 
jiigal  and  parental  tenderness,  the  child  affrighted  with  the 
view  of  his  Father's  Helmet  and  Crest,  and  dinging  to  the 
nurse ;  Hector  putting  off  his  Helmet,  taking  the  child  into  his 
arms,  and  offering  up  a  prater  for  him  to  the  Gods ;  Andro- 
mache receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  bursting  into  tears,  Saicpi/ocv  ycXacraora,  as  it  is 
finely  expressed  in  the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and 
affecting  picture  that  can  possiblv  be  imagined. 

In  the  desdription  of  Battles,  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  nurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  engagement  It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most 
highly  display ed ;  insomuch,  that  Virgil's  Battles,  and  indeed 
those  of  most  other  Poets,  are  cold  and  inanimated  in  o<Nn- 
parison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  Similies,  no  Poet  abounds  so  much  vrith 
thenou  Several  of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful ; 
such  as  those  of  the  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the 
Moon  and  Stars  by  night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the 
war-horse  prancing  to  the  river;  and  Euphorbus  slain,  to  the 
flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  a  sudden  blast :  all  which  are  among 
the  finest  poetical  passages  that '  are  anywhere  to  be  found. 
I  am  not, 'however,  of  opinion  that  Homer's  Comparisons,  taken 
in  general,  are  his  greatest  beauties.  They  come  too  thick 
upon  us;  and  often  interrupt  the  tnun  of  his  narration  or 
description.  The  resemblance  on  which  they  are  founded^  is 
sometimes  not  clear;  and  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken, 
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are  too  uniform.  His  Lions,  Bulls,  Eagles,  and  herds  of  Sheep, 
recur  too  frequently ;  and  the  allusions  in  some  of  his  Similies, 
even  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient 
manners,  must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Hiad 
only.  It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey 
also.  Longinus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation, 
that  Homer  may  in  this  Poem  be  compared  to  the  setting 
«un,  whose  grandeur  still  remains  without  the  heat  of  his 
meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour  and  sublimity  of  the 
Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  so  many  oeauties, 
as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very  amusing 
Poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad ;  it  contains 
many  interesting  stones,  and  beautiful  descripdons.  We  see 
everywhere  the  same  descriptive  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the 
same  fertilily  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work.  It 
descends  indeed  from. the  dimity  of  Gods,  and  Heroes,  and 
warlike  achievements;  but  m  recompense,  we  have  more 
pleasing  pictures  of  ancient  manners.  Kistead  of  that  ferocity 
which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the 
most  amiable  images  of  hospitality  and  humanity;  entertains 
ns  with  many  a  wonderful  adventure,  and  many  a  landscape  of 
nature ;  and  instructs  us  by  a  constant  vein  of  morality  and 
virtue,  which  runs  through  the  Poem. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be 
acknowledged  in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the 
majesty  which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  Epic  Poem.  The  last 
Twelve  Books,  after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several 
parts,  tedious  and  languid;  and  thoud^  the  discoveir,  which 
Ulysses  makes  of  himself  to.  his  Nurse  JBurydea,  and  his  inter- 
view with  Penelope  before  she  knows  him,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet  the  Poet  does  not  se^m 
happy  in  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to 
Penelope.     She  is  too  cautious  and-distrustful,  and  we  are  dis- 

*  The  severest  critic  apon  Homer  Id  modern  times,  M.  la  Motte,  admits  all  that  his 
admirers  urge  for  the  superiority  of  his  genius  aod  talents  as  a  Poet :  "  C'^toit  un 
G^oie  naturellement  Poetique,  ami  des  Fables  &  des  merveilies,  et  port^  en  %€n€ni  & 
rimitation,  soit  des  objets  de  la  nature,  ioit  des  seotimens  et  des  actions  des  hommes.  U 
avoit  Tesprit  vaste  et  f(6cond  :  plus  elev4  que  d^Iicat,  plus  natural  qu'iogenieux,  et  phis 
amoureux  de  Tabondance  que  du  choix. — II  a  saisi,  par  une  superiority  de  go&t,  lea 
premieres  id^  de  F^loquenoe  dans  toutes  les  genres  ;  il  a  par]6  la  langage  des  toutea 
les  passions  ;  et  il  a  du  moins  ouvert  aux  ^crivains  qui  doivent  le  suivre  une  infinite  de 


paas6.^*— Discours  sur  Homere.  (Euvns  de  la  Motte,  tome  2d.  After  these  high 
praises  of  the  Author*  he  indeed  endeavours  to  brin^  the  merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low. 
But  his  principal  objections  turn  on  the  debasing  ideas  which  are  there  given  of  the 
Gods,  the  gross  characters  and  manners  of  the  Heroes,  and  the  imperfect  morality  of  the 
sentiments ;  which,  as  Voltaire  observes,  is  like  accusing  a  painter  for  having  drawn 
his  figures  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Homer  painted  his  Gods,  such  as  popular  tradition 
then  represented  them ;  and  described  such  characters  and  sentiments,  as  he  found 
among  those  with  whom  he  lived. 
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appointed  of  the  soiprise  of  joj,  which  we  expected  on  that 
high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  Father  of  Epic  Poetry,  it 
is  now  time  to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  character  clearly 
marked,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  di»- 
tinguisbing  excellencies  of  the  Hiad  are  Simplicity  and  Fire ; 
those  of  the  ^neid  are  Elegance  and  Tenderness.  Yiigil  is, 
beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sublime  than  Homer ;  but 
to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  negligences,  greater  yariety, 
and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular  dignity  throughout 
his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Diad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
region  of  the  most  remote,  and  even  imrefined  antiquity.  When 
we  open  the  ^neid,  we  discover,  all  the  correctness,  and  the 
improvements  of  the  Augustan  affe.  We  meet  with  no  conten- 
tions of  heroes  about  a  female  dave ;  no  violent  scolding,  nor 
abusive  language,  but  the  Poem  opens  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence; with  tfuno,  forming  designs  for  preventing  ^neas's 
establishment  in  Italy,  and  ^neas  himself  presented  to  us  with 
all  his  fleet  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which  is  described  in  the 
highest  style  of  Poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  ^neid  is  extremely  happy ;  still  more  so;, 
in  my  opinion,  than  either  of  Homer's  Poems.  As  nothing  could 
be  more  noble,  nor  carry  more  of  Epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could 
be  more  flattering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,  than 
Vimrs  deriving  the  ori^n  of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero 
as  ^neas.  The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the  Poet 
a  theme,  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  his  own 
country ;  it  allowed  him  to  connect  his  suDJect  with  Homer^s 
stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his  mythology;  it  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  frequently  glancing  at  all  the  future  great  ex- 
ploits of  the  Bomans,  and  of  describing  Italy,  and  the  very 
territory  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous  state.  The  esta- 
blishment of  ^neas  constantly  traversed  by  Juno,  leads  to  a 
great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and  wars ;  and  furnishes  a 
proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peace  with  martial  ex- 
ploits. Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  so  complete  a  model  of  an  Epic  Fable,  or  Story,  as  Yirgil's 
^neid.  I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by 
some  Critics,  that  the  ^neid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  All^o- 
rical  Poem,  which  carries  a  constant  reference  to  the  character 
and  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar;  or,  that  Yir;ril's  main  design  in 
composing  the  2Bneid,  was  to  reconcile  me  Romans  to  the 
government  of  that  Prince,  who  is  supposed  to  be  shadowed  out 
imder  the  Character  of  jSJneas.  Viigil,  indeed,  like  the  other 
Poets  of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his  subject 
affords  him,  of  paying  court  to  Augustus.*    But,  to  ima^ne 

*  As  nurtiealtrly  in  that  noted  pun(^  of  the  6th  Book,  1.  791. 
Hie  vir,  hfe  ett,  tibi  quern  promitti  saBpios  audis,  £ec. 
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that  he  carried  a  political  plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole 
Poem,  appears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement.  He 
had  sufficient  motiYes,  as  a  Poet,  to  determine  him  to  the  choice 
of  his  subject,  from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great  and  pleasing ; 
from  its  being  suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attaided  with 
the  peculiar  advantages,  which  I  mentioned  above,  for  the  full 
display^  of  poetical  talents. 

tlmty  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of  ' 
uXneas  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  Gods.  As  the  story  com- 
prehends the  transactions  of  several  years,  part  of  the  trans- 
actions are  very  properly  thrown  into  a  recital  made  by  the 
Hero.  The  Episodes  are  linked  with  sufficient  connection  to 
the  main  subject;  and  the  Nodus,  or  Intrigue  of  the  Poem, 
is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient  machinery,  happily  formed. 
The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes  herself  to  the  Trojan  settle- 
ment in  Italy,  mves  rise  to  aU  the  difficulties  whicn  obstruct 
^neas's  undertwing,  and  connects  the  human  with  the  celestial 
operations*  throughout  the  whole  work.  Hence  arise  the  tem- 
pest which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  shore  of  Africa ;  the  passion 
of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Carthage ;  and  the 
eSoTts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till,  at  last,  upon  a 
composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan  name  shall  be 
for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resentment,  and 
the  Hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great 
propriety,  and  shown  his  art  and  judgment.  But  the  admira- 
tion due  to  so  eminent  a  Poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remark- 
ing some  other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First,  there 
are  scarce  any  characters  marked  in  the  ^neid.  In  this  respect 
it  is  insipid,  when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  charac- 
ters and  life.  Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Gyas,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Trojan  Heroes  who  accompanied  ^neas  into  Italy,  are  so 
many  undistinguished  figures,  wno  are  in  no  way  made  known 
to  us,  either  by  anv  sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memo- 
rable exploits  which  they  perform.  Even  ^neas  himself  is  not 
a  very  interesting  Hera  He  is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and 
brave ;  but  his  character  is  not  marked  with  any  of  those  strokes 
that  touch  the  heart ;  it  is  a  sort  of  cold  and  tame  character ;  and 
throughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  especially 
in  the  speech  which  he  makes  after  she  suspected  his  intention 
of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certain  haidness,  and  want  of 
relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him  amiable.*  Dido's  own 
character  is  by  much  the  best  supported,  in  the  whole  ^neid. 
The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  of  her  indignation  and 

*  Num  fletu  ingemuit  nostro  ?    Num  lumioa  flexit  ? 

Nam  lacbrymtB  vietus  dedit  ?    Aut  miseratos  amantem  est  ? 

^o.  iv.  368. 
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lesentment,  and  the  yiolence  of  her  whole  character,  exhibit 
a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than  any.  other  which  Yiigil 
has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  ^neid,  the  distribation 
and  management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exception- 
able. The  ^neid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  the  mdul- 
TOnce  due  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last 
books  are  said  not  to  have  received  the  finishing  hand  of  the 
Author;  and  for  this  reason,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  the  ^neid 
to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  But  though  this  may  account  for 
incorrectness  of  execution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a  fiilling  off 
in  the  subject,  which  seems  to  take  place  m  the  latter  part  of  the 
work.  The  wars  with  the  Latins  are  inferior,  in  point  of  dignity, 
to  the  more  interesting  objects  which  had  before  been  presented 
to  us,  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  intrigue  with  iMdo,  and 
the  descent  into  HelL  And  in  tnose  Italian  wars,  there  is,  per- 
haps, a  more  material  fault  still,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
The  Reader,  as  Voltaire  has  observed,  is  tempted  to  take  part 
with  Tumus  against  iEneas.  Tumus,  a  brave  young  prince,  in 
love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation,  is  destined  for  her  by  gen- 
eral consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her  mother.  Lavinia 
herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match :  when  there  arrives 
a  stranger,  a  furtive  from  a  distant  r^on,  who  had  never  seen 
her,  and  who  founding  a  claim  to  an  establishment  in  Italv  upon 
oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in  war,  kills  the 
lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her  mother^s  deatk 
Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid,  for  disposing  us  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  Hero  of  the  Poem ;  and  the  defect  might  have  been 
easily  remedied,  by  the  Poet's  making  iEneas,  mstead  of  dis- 
tressing Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  the  persecution  of  some  rival 
who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
remark,  Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the 
admiration  of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in 
equilibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  prin- 
diml  and  distinguishing  exceUencv  of  Vii^l,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  JPoets,  is  Tenderness.  Nature 
bad  endowed  him  with  exquisite  sensibility;  he  felt  every 
affecting  circumstance  in  the  scenes  he  describes;  and,  by  a 
sinele  stroke,  he  knows  how  to  reach  the  heart.  Tins,  in  an 
Epic  Poem,  is  the  merit  next  to  sublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an 
Authors  power  to  render  his  Compositi<Hi  extremely  interesting 
to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty,  of  this  kind,  in  the  lUad,  is,  the  interview 
of  Hector  with  Andromache.  But,  in  the  iEneid,  there  are 
many  such.  The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  maste> 
pieces  that  ever  was  executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Vir^  seems  to 
nave  put  forth  there  the  whole  strength  of  his  gemus,  as  the 
subject  afforded  a  variety  of  scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender 
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kind.  The  imaffes  of  horror^  presented  by  a  city  burned  and 
Backed  in  the  ni^t,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and  affecting 
incidents.  Nothings  in  any  Foet,  is  more  beautifully  described 
than  the  death  of  old  Priam ;  and  the  family-pieces  6f  i^neas, 
Anchiiies,  and  Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can  be  conceived.  In 
many  passages  of  the  iEneid^  the  same  pathetic  spirit  shines ; 
and  they  have  been  always  the  favourite  passages  in  that  work. 
The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappy  passion^and 
death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  justly  admired,  and  abounds 
with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview  of  ^neas 
with  Andromache  and  Ilelenus,  in  the  third  book ;  the  Episodes 
of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Lausus  and 
Mezentius,  in  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the 
Poet's  power  of  raising  the  tender  emotions.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  though  the  ^neid  be  an  unequal  Poem,  and,  in 
some  places,  langmd,  yet  there  are  beauties  scattered  through 
it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  even  in  the  last  six  books.  The  best 
and  most  finished  books,  upon  the  whole,  are,  the  first,  the 
second,  the  fourth,  the  sixtn,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  and  the 
twelfth. 

VirgiPs  Battles  are  far  inferior  iq  Homer's  in  point  of  fire 
and  sublimity :  but  there  is  one  important  Episode,  the  Descent 
into  Hell,  in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  m  the  Odyssev,  by 
many  degrees.  There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  m  its 
kind,  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid.  The  scenery  and  the 
objects  are  great  and  striking,  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn 
awe,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  view  of  the  invisible 
world.  There  runs  through  the  whole  description,  a  certain 
philosophical  sublime ;  which  VirgiFs  Platonic  Grenius,  and  the 
enlai^ed  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age,  enabled  him  to  support 
with  a  degree  of  majesty,  far  beyond  what  the  rude  ideas  of 
Homer's  age  suffered  him  to  attain.  With  regard  to  the  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  his  whole 
works,  they  are  so  well  kaown,  that  it  were  needless  to  enlarge 
in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two 
great  princes  of  Epic  Poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  former 
must,  undoubtedly^  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  Genius ;  the 
latter,  to  be  the  more  correct  Writer.  Homer  was  an  orimnal 
in  his  art,  and  discovers  both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  wnich 
are  to  be  expected  in  an  original  Author,  compared  with  those 
who  succeed  him ;  more  boldness,  more  nature  and  case,  more 
sublimity  and  foitoe ;  but  greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in 
composition.  Vii^  has,  all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer ;  in 
many  places,  he  has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  trans- 
lated him.  The  description  of  the  Storm,  for  instance^  in  the  first 
^neid,  and  ^neas's  speech  upon  that  occasion,  are  translations 
from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey ;  not  to  mention  almost  all 
the  similies  of  Viigil,  which  are  no  other  than  copies  of  those  of 
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Homer.  The  pre-eminenoe  in  inventioiiy  therefore,  nmst,  beyond 
doabty  be  ascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  pre-eminence  in  judg- 
ment, though  many  Critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to  Yiigil,  yet, 
in  my  opimoo,  it  hangs  donbtfuL  In  Homer,  we  discern  all  the 
(jreek  yivacity ;  in  vlrgil,  all  the  Roman  staiieliness.  Homer's 
imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious ;  V iigil's,  the 
most  chaste  and  correct.  The  stren^h  of  the  former  lies  in  his 
power  of  warming  the  fency,  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of 
touching  the  heart  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated; 
YirgU's  more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many 
occasions,  a  sublimity  to  which  the  latter  never  attains ;  but  the 
latter,  in  return,  never  sinks  below  a  cei:tain  dqCTee  of  Epic 
dignity,  which  cannot  so  clearly  be  pronounced  of  the  former. 
Not  however,  to  detract  from  the  admiration  due  to  both  these 
great  Poets,  most  of  Homer's  defects  may  reasonably  be  imputed, 
not  to  his  genius,  but  to  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the  ^neid,  this  excuse 
ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  .£neid  was  left  an  unfinished  work. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 


LUCAN'S  PHABSALIA — ^TASSO'S  JERUSALEM — CAMOENS'  LUSIAD 

— ^fenelon's  telemachus — voltaibe's  henbiade — mil- 
ton's  PABADISE  LOST. 


Afteb  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  next  great  Epic  Poet  of  ancient 
times,  who  presents  himself,  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  Poet  who  de- 
serves our  attention,  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of 
great  beauties  with  great  faults.  Though  his  Pharsalia  discover 
too  littie  invention,  and  be  conducted  in  too  historical  a  manner, 
to  be  accounted  a  perfectly  regular  Epic  Poem,  yet  it  were  the 
mere  squeamishness  of  Criticism,  to  exclude  it  from  the  Epic 
class.  The  boundaries,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from 
being^ascertained  by  any  such  precise  limit,  that  we  must  refuse 
the  Epic  name  to  a  Poem,  which  treats  of  great  and  heroic 
adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  conformable  to  the  plans  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the  Pharsalia  carries,  un- 
doubtedly, all  the  Epic  Grandeur  and  Dignity ;  neither  does  it 
want  unity  of  object,  viz.  the  Triumph  of  CaBsar  over  the  Roman 
Liberty.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is,  indeed,  brought  to  no 
proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  last  books, 
or  it  has  been  left  by  the  Author  an  incomplete  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot 
reckon  Bm  happy  in  the  choice  of  it.    It  has  two  defects.    The 
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one  189  that  civil  wars,  especiallj  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as 
those  of  the  Komans,  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be 
fit  for  Epic  Poetry,  and  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of 
human  nature.  Ghdlant  and  honourable  achievements  furnish  a 
more  proper  theme  for  the  Epic  Muse.  But  Lucan's  Genius,  it 
must  DC  confessed,  seems  to  delight  in  savage  scenes ;  he  dwells 
upon  them  too  much;  and,  not  content  with  those  which  his 
subject  naturally  furnished,  he  ^es  out  of  his  way  to  introduce 
a  long  Episode  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscriptions,  which  abounds 
with  all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed 
in  a  former  Lecture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  Poet;  as  it 
deprives  him  of  the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery,  and 
thereby  renders  his  work  less  splendid  and  amusing.  Lucan  has 
submitted  to  this  disadvantage  of  his  subject ;  and  in  doing  so, 
has  acted  with  more  propriety,  than  if  he  had  made  an  imsea- 
sonable  attempt  to  embellish  it  with  machinery ;  for  the  fables 
of  the  Grods  would  have  made  a  very  unnatural  mixture  with 
the  esroloits  of  Caesar  and  Pompey;  and  instead  of  raisings 
would  have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  recent  and  well-known 
facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit  and 
with  force.  But,  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  Hero,  he 
does  not  succeed  in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey 
is  not  made  to  possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magna- 
nimity in  sentiment,  or  bravery  in  action ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  always  eclipsed  by  the  superior  abilities  of  Ceesar.  Cato  is, 
in  truth,  Lucian's  favourite  character,  and  wherever  he  intro- 
duces him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  himself.  Some  of  the 
noblest,  and  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the  work,  are  such  as 
relate  to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  mto  his  mouth,  or  descrip- 
tions of  his  behaviour.  His  speech,  in  particular,  to  Labienus, 
who  urged  him  to  inquire  at  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
concermng  the  issue  of  the  war  [book  ix.  564],  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  as  equal,  for  Moral  Sublimity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to 
be  found  in  all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our  Author  has  attached  himself 
too  much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his 
narration  broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too 
often  from  place  to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also ;  frequently 
turning  aside  from  his  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes  geographical 
descriptions  of  a  country  ;  sometunes  philosophical  oisquisitions 
concerning  natural  objects ;  as,  concerning  the  African  Serpents, 
in  the  ninth  book,  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  •tenth. 

There  are,  in  the  Pharsalia,  several  very  poetical  and  spirited 
descriptions.  But  the  Author's  cluef  strength  does  not  lie, 
either  in  Narration  or  Description.  His  Narration  is  often  dry 
and  harsh:  his  Descriptions  are  often  overwrought,  and  employed 
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too  much  upon  disagreeable  objects.  His  principal  merit  con- 
sists in  his  sentiments,  which  are  generally  noble  and  strikingi 
and  expressed  in  that  glowing  and  ardent  manner^  which  pecu- 
liarly distinguishes  him.  Lucan  is  the  most  philosophical^  and 
the  most  public-spirited  Poet  of  all  antiquity.  Me  was  the 
nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  Philosopher:  was  himself 
a  Stoic ;  and  Ihe  spirit  of  that  Philosophy  breathes  throughoot 
his  Poem.  We  must  observe,  too,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient 
Epic  Poet  whom  the  subject  of  his  Poem  really  and  deeply 
interested.  Lucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Boman,  and 
had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Boman  civil  wars^  and  of 
that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  ^ 
high  and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and 
kindle,  on  many  occasions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence, 
he  abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost 
always,  well-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that 
do  him  no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  Poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be 
mentioned,  without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his 
principal  excellency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which 
appears  sometimes  in  his  descriptions,  and  very  otten  in  his  sen- 
timents, his  great  defect  in  both  is,  want  of  moderation.  He 
carries  every  thing  to  an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to 
stop.  From  an  effort  to  aggrandize  his  objects,  he  becomes 
tumid  and  unnatural:  and  it  firequently  happens,  tiiat  where  the 
second  line  of  one  of  his  descriptions  is  sublime,  the  third,  in 
which  he  meant  to  rise  still  higher,  is  perfectly  bombast.  Lucan 
lived  in  an  age,  when  the  Schools  of  the  Declaimers  had  b^un 
to  corrupt  the  Eloquence  and  Taste  of  Bome.  He  was  not  free 
from  the  infection ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  showing  the  genius 
of  the  Poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  Dedaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  Author  of  lively  and  original 
genius.  His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions, 
so  great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  defects ;  and  passages  may 
be  produced  from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  Fo^ 
whatever.  The  characters,  for  instance,  which  he  draws  of 
Pompe^  and  Csesar  in  the  first  Book,  are  masterly ;  and  the 
comparison  of  Pompey  to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is  highly 
poetical: 

Totus  popularibus  aurig 
Impelli,  plausuque  eui  gaudere  theatri ; 
Neo  reparare  novas  vires,  multum^ue  priori 
Credere  fortuoae ;  stat  magni  nopimis  umbra. 
Qoalis,  frugifero  quercus  sublimis  in  agro, 
Exuyias  veteres  populi,  sacrataque  gostans 
*     Dona  ducQin  :  nee  jam  validis  radieibus  hsrens, 
Pondere  fixa  suo  est ;  nudosque  per  am  ramos 
EffiiQdens,  tninoo,  non  frondibiis,  efficit  nmbram. 
At  ^uamvis  primo  nutet  casiira  sub  Euro, 
£t  aroum  sylve  iirmo  se  robore  tollant. 
Sola  tamen  colitur.    Sad  non  in  Csssan  tantom 
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Nomen  erat,  oec  fiuna  ducis ;  aed  nescit  yirtas 

Stare  loco ;  solusque  pudor  non  Tmoere  bello ; 

Acer  et  indomitus.*  Lib.  i.  32. 

But  when  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  Poem,  we 
are  obliged  to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under 
the  government  of  either  sound  jud^ent^  or  correct  taste.    His 

fenius  had  strength,  but  not  tenderness;  nothing  of  what  maj 
e  called  amenity,  or  sweetness.  In  his  Style,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  force ;  but  a  mixture  of  harshness,  and  frequently  of 
obscurity,  occasioned  bj  his  desire  of  expressing  himself  m  a 
pointed  and  unusual  manner.  Compared  with  V  irgil,  he  maj 
be  allowed  to  have  more  fire  and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every 
thing  else,  falls  infinitely  below  him,  particularly  in  purity, 
elegance,  and  tenderness. 

As  Statins  and  Silius  Italicus,  though  they  be  Poets  of  the 
Epic  Class,  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  I 
proceed  next  to  Tasso,  the  most  distinguished  Epic  Poet  in 
Modem  Ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered,  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It 
is  a  Poem  regularly  and  strictly  Epic,  in  its  whole  construction ; 
and  adorned  with  aU  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of 
Composition.  The  subject  is,  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Infidels,  by  the  united  powers  of  Chnstendom ;  which,  in 
itself,  and  more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  a^e, 
was  a  splendid,  venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.    The  oppositiOA 

*  With  gifts  and  liberal  bounty  sought  for  fame, 
And  loved  to  bear  the  Tulgar  ihout  hn  name ; 
In  his  own  theatre  rejoioed  to  sit, 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  ills  that  might  betide, 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  tailing  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  much  reW'd. 
Still  seemed  he  to  possess,  and  fill  his  place  ; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
So,  in  the  fidd  with  Ceres'  bounty  spread, 
Uprears  some  ancient  oak  his  reverend  head : 
Chaplets,  and  sacred  gifts  his  boughs  adorn, 
Ana  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn ; 
But  the  first  vigour  of  his  root  now  gone. 
He  stands  dependant  on  his  weight  done ; 
All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  displayed. 
And  with  his  leafless  trunk  he  forms  a  shade. 
Yet  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat. 
As  every  blast  would  heave  him  from  his  seat ; 
Though  thousand  feurer  trees  the  field  supplies. 
That  rich  in  youthful  verdure  round  him  rise. 
Fixed  in  his  aikcient  seat,  he  yields  to  none. 
And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  Ciesar's  greatness,  and  his  strength  was  more, 
Than  past  renown  and  antiquated  power  ; 
Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been. 
Or  tales  in  old  records  or  annals  seen  ; 
But  Hwas  a  valour,  restless,  unconfined. 
Which  no  success  could  sate,  nor  limits  bind  ; 
Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame,  untaught  to  yield. 
Thai  blushed  for  nothing  but  an  ill-fo^ht  fiald.  Rows. 
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of  the  Christians  to  the  Saracens  forms  an  interesting  contrast 
The  subject  produces  none  of  those  fierce  and  shocking  scenes  of 
civil  discord,  which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan,  but  exhibits  the 
efforts  of  zeal  and  brayerj,  inspired  by  an  honourable  object. 
The  share  which  Religion  possesses  in  the  enterprise,  both  tends 
to  render  it  more  august,  and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machineiy, 
and  sublime  description.  The  action  too  lies  in  a  country,  and 
at  a  period  of  time,  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture 
of  fisd>ulous  tradition  and  fiction  with  true  History. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile invention,  which,  in  a  Poet,  is  a  capital  qualily.  He  is  full 
of  events ;  and  these  too  abundantly  various,  ana  diversified  in 
their  kind.  He  never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and 
fighting.  ,  He  frequentiy  shifts  the  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and 
batdes,  transports  us  to  more  pleasing  objects.  Sometimes  the 
solemnities  of  religion;  sometimes  the  intrigues  of  lore;  at 
other  times,  the  adventures  of  a  journey,  or  even  the  incidents  of 
pastoral  life,  relieve  and  entertain  the  reader.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  work  is  artfully  connected,  and  while  there  is  much 
variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  perfect  unity  in  the  plan.  The 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  is  the  object  kept  in  view  tnrough  the 
whole,  and  with  it  the  Poem  closes.  All  the  Episodes,  if  we 
except  that  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  in  the  Second  Book,  on 
whicn  I  formerly  passed  a  censure,  are  sufficiently  related  to  the 
jnain  subject  of  the  Poem. 

The  Poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  those 
too  both  clearly  marked  and  weU  supported.  Grodfrey,  the 
leader  of  the  enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  brave;  Tancred, 
amorous,  generous,  and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the 
fierce  and  brutal  Argantes ;  Rinaldo  (who  is  properly  the  Hero 
of  the  Poem,  and  is  in  part  copied  after  Homer's  Achilla), 
passionate  and  resentful,  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  Armida; 
but  a  personage,  on  the  whole,  of  much  zeal,  honour,  and 
heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded  Soljrman,  the  tender 
Erminia,  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the  mascuUne  Clorinda, 
are  all  of  them  well  drawn  and  animated  figures.  In  the 
characteristical  part,  Tasso  is  indeed  remarkably  distinguished ; 
he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil ;  and  yields  to  no  Poet, 
except  Homer. 

He  abounds  very  much  with  Machinery ;  and  in  this  part  of 
the  work  his  merit  is  more  dubious.  Wherever  celestial  oeings 
are  made  to  interpose,  his  Machinery  is  noble.  Grod  looki^ 
down  upon  the  hosts,  and,  on  different  occasions,  sending  an 
Angel  to  check  the  Pagans,  and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  pro* 
duces  a  sublime  effect.  The  description  of  Hell,  too,  with  the 
appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
Book,  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has  been  imitated  by 
Milton,  thou^^h  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  improved  upon  it 
But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurers,  act  too  great 
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a  part  throughout  Taaso's  Poem ;  and  form  a  sort  of  dark  and 
gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  unagination.  The  en- 
chanted wood,  on  which  the  Nodus,  or  Intrigue  of  the  Poem,  is 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend;  the  messengers  sent  in 
quest  of  Binaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  chann ;  their 
being  conducted  by  a  Hermit  to  a  Cave  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  the  wonderful  voyage  which  they  make  to  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands;  and  their  recovering  Binaldo  from  the  charms 
of  Armida  and  voluptuousness ;  are  scenes  which,  thou^  veiy 
amusing,  and  described  with  ihe  highest  beauty  of  I'oetry, 
yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the  marvellous  to  a  degree  of 
extravagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Taaso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is 
a  certain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adven- 
tures and  incidents  of  his  Poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents 
to  us  are  always  great ;  but  S(»netimes  too  remote  from  proba- 
bility. He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was 
not  reclaimed  from  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  stories  of 
Knight-Errantry ;  stories,  which  the  wild,  but  rich  and  agree- 
able imagination  of  Ariosto,  had  raised  into  fresh  reputation. 
In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not 
more  maryeUous  and  romantic  than  either  Homer  or  YirgiL 
All  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  we  find  the  Bomance  of 
Paganism,  in  the  other  that  of  Chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description,  and  of  Poetical  Style,  - 
Tasso  remarkably  abounds.  Both  his  descriptions,  and  his 
Style,  are  much  diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In 
describing  magnificent  objects,  his  Style  is  firm  and  majestic; 
when  he  descends  to  gay  and  pleasing  ones,  such  as  Erminia's 
Pastoral  Betreat  in  the  Seventh  Book,  and  the  Arts  and  Beautv 
of  Armida  in  the  Fourth  Book,  it  is  soft  and  insinuating.  Botn 
those  descriptions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  exquisite  in 
their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly  varied 
in  the  incidents;  inferior,  however,  to  Homers,  in  point  of 
spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions. 
It  is,  indeed,  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that 
he  interests  us,  than  bv  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.  He 
is  far  inferior  to  Virgil  in  tenderness.  When  he  aims  at  being 
pathetic  and  sentimental  in  his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  become 
artificial  and  straiped. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often 
been  reproachec^  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Affec^ 
tation  is  by  no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct.  On 
some  occasions,  indeed,  especially  as  I  just  now  observed,  when 
he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he  degenerates  into  forced  and  unnatural 
ideas ;  but  these  are  far  from  being  so  frequent  or  common  as 
has  been  supposed.    Threescore  or  fourscore  lines  retrenched 
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from  the  Poeniy  would  fully  dear  it,  I  am  persuaded^  of  all  auch 
exceptionable  passagea. 

W  ith  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  criticB  of  the 
last  age,  the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Taaso ;  and  paaaed 
finom  them  to  some  of  the  English  Writera.  But  one  would  be 
i^t  to  imagine,  they  were  not  much  acquainted  with  Taaso ;  or 
at  least  they  must  have  read  him  under  the  influence  of  strong 
prgudioe&  For  to  me  it  mpears  dear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is, 
m  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular  Epic  Poem  in  the  world; 
and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  2Bneid.  Tasso  may  be  justly 
held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplidty  and  in  fire ;  to  Virgil,  in 
tenderness ;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  genius ;  but  to  no 
other  he  yidds  in  any  poetical  talents;  and  for  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, variety  of  inddents,  expression  of  diaractera^  richness  of 
desmption  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poe^  except  the 
three  just  named,  that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Aiiosto,  the  great  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  Poetry,  cannot, 
with  any  propriety,  be  classed  amon^  the  Epic  Writersi  The 
fundamentd  rule  of  Epic  Compodtion  is,  to  recount  an  heroic 
enterprise,  and  to  form  it  into  a  r^ular  story.  Though  there  is 
a  sort  of  unity  and  connexion  in  me  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso» 
yet,  instead  of  rendering  this  apparent  to  the  Reader,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  Author's  intention  to  keep  it  out  of  view,  by  the 
desultory  manner  in  which  the  Poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  per- 
petual interruptions  of  the  several  stories  before  they  are  finished. 
Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all  r^ulariiy  of  plan,  and  to 
have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious  and  rich,  but  extra- 
vagant fancy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  so  nwch  Epic  matter 
in  the  Orlando  Furioso^  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  by 
without  some  notice.  It  unites,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  Poetry; 
sometimes  comic  and  satiric;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at 
other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  Whatever 
strain  the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.  He  is  always  master  of 
his  subject ;  seems  to  play  himself  with  it,  and  leaves  us  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest.  He  is 
seldom  dramatic ;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  sentimental ;  but  in 
narration  and  description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond 
him.  He  makes  every  scene  which  he  describes,  and  every 
event  which  he  relates,  pass  before  our  eyes ;  and  in  his  sdection 
of  circumstances,  is  emmently  picturesque.  His  style  is  much 
varied,  always  suited  to  the  subject,  and  adorned  with  a  remark- 
ably smooth  and  mdodious  Versification. 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portu- 
guese of  Camoens;  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Tasso,  but 
whose  Poem  was  published  before  the  Jerusdem.  The  subject 
of  it  is  the  first  discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Yasco  de  Grama; 
an  enterprise  splendid  in  its  nature,  and  extremely  interesting 
to  the  countrymen  of  Camoens;  as  it  Idd  the  foundation  of 
their  future  wedth  and  consideration  in  Europe*     The  Poem 
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opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  appearing  on  the  ocean,  between 
the  Island  Madagascar,  and  the  coast  of  Ethiopia*  After 
various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast,  thej  are  at  last  hospitably 
received  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda.  Vasco^  at  the  desire  of  the 
King,  gives  him  an  account  of  Europe,  recites  a  poetical  History 
of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures  of  the  voyage,  which 
had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Poem.  This  recital  takes  up 
three  Cantos,  or  Books.  It  is  well  imagined ;  contains  a  great 
many  poetical  beauties ;  and  has  no  defect,  except  that  Vasco 
makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African  Prince, 
in  frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  Histories.  Vasco 
and  his  countrymen  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage. 
The  storms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter;  their  arrival  at 
Calecut,  on  the  Malabar  Coast ;  their  reception  and  adventures 
in  that  country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the 
rest  of  the  Poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  Epic  plan. 
Both  the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and  joined 
with  some  wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execu- 
tion much  poetic  spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description ;  as 
&r  as  I  can  judge  from  translations,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  originaL  There  is  no  attempt  towards  painting  characters 
in  the  Poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero,  and  the  only  personage  inde<^ 
that  makes  any  figure. 

The  Machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant ;  not 
only  is  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and 
Pagan  mythology ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  Gods 
appear  to  be  the  true  Deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  be  subordinate  Agents.  One  great  scope  of  the  Portugese 
expedition,  our  Author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  extirpate  Ma]iometanism.  In  this  religious  under- 
taking, the  great  protector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their 
great  adversary  is  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  excited  by 
V  asco's  attempting  to  rival  lus  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of 
the  Gods  are  held,  in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced,  as  foretelliDg 
the  downfall  of  Miihometanism,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
GospeL  Vasco,  in  great  distress  from  a  storm,  prays  most 
seriously  to  God ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the  Vir^, 
and  begs  for  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  the  Israelites,  when 
they  were  passing  through  the  B^  Sea,  and  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  when  he  was  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In  return  to  this 
prayer,  Venus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the  work 
of  Bacchus,  complains,  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  the  winds  to  be 
calmed.  Such  strange  and  preposterous  Machinery,  shows  how 
much  Authors  have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion,  that 
there  could  be  no  Epic  Poetry  without  the  Gods  of  Homer. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  work,  indeed,  the  Author  dives  us  an 
awkward  salvo  for  his  whole  Mythology';  making  the  Goddess 
Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and  uie  rest  of  the  Heathen 
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are  no  more  than  names  to  deecribe  the  operationfl  of 
Proyidence. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  Machineiy  of  a  different  Idnd, 
in  the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Granges,  appearing  to 
Emanuel  King  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  Prince  to 
discover  his  secret  springs,  and  acquainting  him  that  he  was  the 
destined  nKmaich  for  ¥rnom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were 
reserved,  is  a  happy  ide&  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this 
sort,  is  in  the  Fifth  Canto,  where  Yasco  is  recounting  to  the 
King  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders  which  he  met  wim  in  his 
navigation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been  doubled  by 
any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them  on  a  sudden,  a  huge  and 
monstrous  phantom  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  tempests 
and  thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  douds,  and  a  counte- 
nance that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or 
guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  spoke  to  them 
with  a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  them  for  iuvadiog  those 
seas  which  he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed;  and  for  daring 
to  explore  those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  of  mortals ;  required  them  to  proceed  no 
fiurther ;  if  they  should  proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  cala- 
mities iJhat  were  to  befall  them;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise, 
disappeared.  This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces 
of  Machineiy  that  ever  was  employed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Camoens  is  a  Poet,  though  of  fn  irr^ular,  yet  of  a  bold 
and  lofly  imagination.* 

In  reviewing  the  Epic  Poets,  it  were  unjust  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus. 
His  work,  though  not  composed  in  Verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
held  a  Poem.  The  measured  poetical  Prose,  in  which  it  is 
written,  is  remarkably  harmonious ;  and  gives  the  Style  nearly 
as  much  elevation  as  the  French  language  is  capable  of  support- 
ing even  in  r^ular  Verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived ;  and  is 
deficient  neither  in  Epic  graudeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The 
Author  has  entered  with  much  felicity  into  tne  spirit  and  ideas 
of  the  Ancient  Poets,  particularly  into  the  Ancient  Mythology, 
which  retains  more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  ms 
hands,  than  in  those  of  any  other  Modem  Poet.  His  descrip- 
tions are  rich  and  beautiful ;  especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer 
scenes,  for  which  the  genius  of  Fenelon  was  best  suited ;  such 
as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  or  a 
country  flourishing  in  peace.     There  is  an  inimitable  sweetness 

*  I  have  made  no  mentioD  of  the  Araucano,  an  Epic  Poem  in  Spanish,  composed  by 
Alonzo  d'Ercilla,  because  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  original  language,  and  n^ve  not 
seen  any  tnuslation  of  it.  A  full  account  of  it  h  giren  oy  Mr.  llayley,  in  the  Nolca 
upon  hia  E«aj  on  Epic  Poetry. 
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and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pictures  of  this  kind  which  he 
has  given. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  'work  is  the  first  six  books,  in 
which  Telemachus  recounts  his  Adventures  to  Calypso.  The 
Narration,  throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  After- 
wards, especially  in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  ntore 
tedious  and  languid :  and  in  the  warlike  adventures  which  are 
ittempted,  there  is  a  great  defect  of 'dgour.  The  chief  objection 
against  this  work  being  classed  with  Epic  Poems,  arises  from  the 
minute  details  of  virtuous  policy  into  which  the  Author  in  some 
places  enters ;  and  from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor, 
which  recur  upon  us  too  often ;  and  too  much  upon  the  strain  of 
common-place  morality.  Though  these  were  well  suited  to  the 
main  design  of  the  Author,  which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a 
young  Pnnce,  yet  they  seem  not  congruous  to  the  nature  of 
£pic  JPoetry ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  us  by  means  of 
actions,  characters,  and  sentiments,  rather  than  by  delivering 
professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  Epic  Poets  have  described  a  descent  into  Hell ; 
•ind  in  the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world, 
we  may  observe  the  cnadual  refinement  of  men's*  notions  con- 
cerning a  state  of  niture  rewaids  and  punishments.  The 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  HeU,'in  Homer's  Odyssey,  presents  to 
us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary  sort  of  object.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  is  always  covered  with 
clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ocean.  When  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  be^  to  appear,  we  scarcely  know  whether 
Ulysses  is  above  ground,  or  below  it.  None  of  the  ghosts, 
even  of  the  heroes,  appear  satisfied  with  their  condition  m  the 
other  world ;  and  when  Ulvsses  endeavours  to  comfort  AchiUes, 
by  reminding  him  of  the  iUustrious  fi^re  which  he  must  make 
in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  nim,  that  all  such  speeches 
are  idle ;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-labourer  on  earth,  than 
have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  ^neid,  we  discern  a  much  greater 
refinement  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the 
world  had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  de- 
lineated are  both 'more  dear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and 
awfuL  The  separate  mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with 
the  punishments  of  the  one,  and  the  employments  and  happiness 
of  the  other,  are  finely  described ;  and  in  consistency  with  the 
most  pure  morality.  But  the  visit  which  Fenelon  makes 
Telenaachus  pay  to  the  shades,  is  much  more  philosophical  still 
than  Yirffil's.  He  employs  the  same  fables  and  the  same 
mythology ;  but  we  find  the  ancient  mythology  refined  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  adorned  with  that  beautiful 
enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  so  distinraished.  His 
account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an  excellent  description 
in  the  mystic  stram ;  and  very  expressive  of  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Author. 
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Yolture  has  giyen  us,  in  his  Henriade,  a  regular  Epic  Poem, 
in  French  verse.  In  eveiy  performance  of  that  celebrated 
Writer,  we  may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius;  and,  accord- 
ingly that  work  discoyers,  in  several  pkces,  that  boldness  in  the 
conceptions,  and  that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expresaiony  for 
whieh  the  Author  is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of 
the  comparisons,  in  particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  both  new 
and  happy.  But  considered  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it 
one  of  his  chief  productions ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has 
succeeded  infinitely  better  in  Tragic,  than  in  Epic  Composition. 
French  Versification  seems  iU  adapted  to  Epic  Poetry.  Besides 
its  beinff  always  fettered  by  rhyme,  the  language  never  assumes 
a  sufficient  degree  of  elevation  or  majesty ;  and  appears  to  be 
more  capable  of  expressing  the  tender  in  Tragedy,  than  of 
supporting  the  sublime  in  l^ic  Hence  a  feebleness,  and  some- 
times a  prosaic  flatness,  in  the  Style  of  the  Henriade;  and 
whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  Poem  often 
languishes:* it  does  not  seize  the  imagination ;  nor  interest  and 
carry  the  Header  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ou^t  to  be 
insmred  by  a  sublime  and  spirited  Epic  Poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade,  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  over  the  arms  of  the  League.     The  action  of  the  Poem, 

S>roperly  includes  only  the  Siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  per- 
ectly  Epic  in  its  nature ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with 
a  sufficient  r^ard  to  unity,  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But 
it  is  liable  to  both  the  defects  which  I  before  remarked  in 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is  founded  wholly  on  civil  wars;  and 
presents  to  us  those  odious  and  detestable  objects  of  massacres 
and  assassinations,  which  throw  a  gloom  over  the  Poem.  It  is 
also,  like  Lucan's,  of  too  recent  a  date,  and  comes  too  much 
within  the  bounds  of  weU-known  history.  To  remedy  this 
last  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a  mere  his- 
torian, Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  trutiu  The 
Poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England, 
and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elisabeth;  thoi]^h 
every  one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  tlut 
these  two  illustrious  personages  never  met.  In  frets  of  such 
public  notoriety,  a  fiction  like  this  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms 
an  unnatural  and  iU-eorted  mixture  with  historical  truth.  The 
Episode  was  contrived,  in  order  ;to  give  Henry  an  opportunity 
of  recounting  the  former  transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  redtal  which  JBneas  makes  to  Dido  in  the  ^neid. 
But  the  imitation  was  injudicious.  JEness  nu^ht,  with  pro- 
priety, relate  to  Dido»  transactions  of  which  ^e  was  eitiier 
entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired  only  an  imperfect  knowledge 
by  flying  reports.  But  Queen  Elizabeth  could  not  but  be  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  facts,  which  the  Poet 
makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to 
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employ  a  great  deal  of  Machinery,  But  here,  also^  I  am 
obliged  to  censure  his  conduct ;  for  the  Machinery  which  he 
chiefly  employs,  is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an 
Epic  Poem,  that  of  allegorical  beings.  Discord,  Cunning,  and 
Ijove,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with  the  human  actors,  andmake 
a  consiaerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of  the  Poem.  This  is  con- 
trary to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts,  Angels,  and 
Deiols  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  conceived 
as  existing.  But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings 
are  no  more  than  representations  of  human  dispositions  and 
passions.  They  may  be  employed  like  other  Personifications 
and  Figures  of  Speech ;  or  in  a  Poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical, 
thev  may  occupy  the  chief  place.  They  are  there  in  their 
native  and  proper  region;  but  in  a  Poem  which  relates  to 
human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  when 
such  beings  are  described  as  acting  along  with  men,  the  imaginar 
tion  is  confounded ;  it  is  divided  between  phantasms  and  real- 
ities, and  knows  not  on  what  to  rest. 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  Author,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
Machmery  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better 
kind,  and  possesses  real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the 
Henriade,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  that  occurs  in  any  Poem, 
is  the  prospect  of  the  invisible  world,  which  St.  Louis  gives 
to  Henry  in  a  dream,  in  the  Seventh  Canto.  Death  brining  the 
souls  of  uiedeparted  in  succession  before  God ;  their  astonishment, 
when,  arriving  from  all  different  countries  and  religious  sects, 
they  are  brought  into  the  divine  presence ;  when  they  find  their 
superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the  truth  unveiled  to  them ; 
the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to  Henry,  and  the  prospect 
of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  him;  are  striking  and 
magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of  Voltaire. 

Though  some  of  the  Episodes  in  this  Poem  are  properly 
extended,  yet  the  Narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general ;  the 
events  are  too  much  crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which 
is,  doubtless,  one  cause  of  the  Poem  making  a  faint  impression. 
The  strain  of  sentiment  which  runs  through  it,  is  high  and 
noble.  Religion  appears,  on  every  occasion,  with  ^at  and 
proper  lustre ;  and  the  Author  breathes  that  spirit  of  numanity 
and  toleration,  which  is  c<xispicuous  in  all  his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out  for 
himself  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road,  in  Poetry.  As  soon 
as  we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all 
at  once  into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial 
and  infernal  beings.  Angels  and  Devils  are  not  the  Machinery, 
but  principal  actors,  in  the  Poem ;  and  what,  in  any  other  com- 
position, would  be  the  marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural 
course  of  events.  A  subject  so  remote  from  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who  think  such  discussions 
material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Paradise  Lost  can  be 
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properly  classed  among  Epic  Poems.  By  whatever  name  it  is 
to  oe  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  effi>rts  of 
poetical  genius ;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  the  Epic 
JPoem,'  Majesty  and  Sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  heai 
that  name. 

How  far  the  Author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject,  may  be  questioned.    It  has  led  him  into  very  diffi- 
cult ground.    Had  he  taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human, 
and  less  theological;  that  was  more  connected  with  the  occur- 
rences of  life;  and  afforded  a  greater  display  of  the  diaracters 
and  passions  of  men,  his  Poem  would,  perhaps,  have,  to  the 
bulk  of  Beaders,  been  more  pleasinc  and  attractive.    But  the 
subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  tiie  daring  sublimity  of  his 
genius.*     It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton  alone  was  fitted ;  and 
m  the  conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  stretch  both  of  imagination 
and  invention,  whidi  is  perfectiy  wonderful     It  is  astonishing 
how,  fix>m  the  few  hints  given  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  r^ubur  a  structure ;  and  to 
fill  his  Poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.    Dry  and  harsh 
passaffes  sometimes  occur.     The  Author  appears,  upon  some 
occasions,  a  Metaphysician  and  a  Divine,  rather  than  a  Poet. 
But  the  general  tenor  of  his  work  is  interestioiff ;    he    seizes 
and  fixes  the  imagination ;  engages,  elevates,  and  affects  us  as 
we  proceed,  which  is  always  a  sure  test  of  merit  in  an  Epic 
Composition.      The  artful   change  of  his   objects;    the  scene 
laid  now  in  Earth,  now  in  Hel^  and  now  in  Heaven,  affords 
a  sufficient  diversity ;   while  waity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same  time, 
perfectly  supported.     We  have  still  life,  and  calm  scenes,  in  the 
employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise ;  and  we  have  busy 
scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the 
wars  of  the  Angels.     The  innocence,  imrity,  and  amiableness  of 
our  first  parents,  opposed  to  the  priae  oXkd  ambition  of  Satan, 
furnishes  a  happy  contrast,  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole 
Poem ;  only  the  Conclusion,  as  I  before  observed,  is  too  tragic 
for  Epic  Poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  disjday 
of  characters ;  but  such  as  could  be  introduced,  are  supported 
with  much  propriety.  Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking 
figure,  and  is  indeed  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  Poem. 
lyjulton  has  not  described  him  such  as  we  suppoc^  an  infernal 
spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more  suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given 
mm  a  human,  that  is  a  mixed  character,  not  altogether  void 
of  some  good  qualities.     He  is  brave  and  faithful  to  his  troops. 

*  *'  He  leemf  to  have  been  well  aoquainted  with  hit  own  eenios,  and  to  know  what 
it  was  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountiful^  than  upon  othen  ;  the 
power  of  displaving  the  vast,  illumioatiog  the  splendid^  enforcing  the  awful,  darhening 
the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefore  chose  a  subject,  on  which  too 
much  oould  not  be  said ;  on  which  he  might  tirs  his  fancy,  without  the  censore  of  ax- 
travaganoe."-«Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  impiety^  he  is  not  without  remorse.  He 
is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents;  and  justifies 
himself  in  his  design  against  them  from  the  necessity  of  his 
situation.  He  is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  rather 
than  by  pure  malice.  In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse 
than  many  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief  that  makes  a  fi^re 
in  history.  The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch, 
Belial,  are  exceedingly  well  punted  in  those  eloquent  speeches 
which  they  make  m  the  Second  Book.  The  good  Angels 
though  always  described  with  dignity  and  propriety,  have 
more  uniformity  than  the  infernal  Spirits  in  their  appearance ; 
though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity  of  Michael,  the  mild 
condescension  of  Baphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel, 
form  proper  characteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  de- 
scribe God  Ahnighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  too  bold  and  arduous,  and 
is  that  wherein  our  Poet,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has 
been  most  unsuccessfuL  With  regard  to  human  characters; 
the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  love,  are  finely  and 
delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeches  to  Raphael  and 
to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined  for 
his   situation.      Eve  is    more  distinctly    diaracterised.      Her 

Sntleness,  modesty,  and  ftailty,    mark  very  expressively  a 
nale  character. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is,  his  sublimity. 
Jn  this,  perhaps,  he  excels  Homer;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of 
his  leaving  Virgil,  and  every  other  Poet,  far  behind  him. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Paradise 
Lost  are  continued  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  prospect  of 
Hell  and  of  the  fallen  Host,  the  appearance  and  li^havioui'  of 
Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  infernal  Chiefs,  and  Satan's  flight 
through  Chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world,  discover  the 
most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  any 
Poet.  In  the  Sixth  Book,  also,  there  is  much  grandeur,  par- 
ticularly in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah ;  though  some  parts 
of  that  book  are  censurable ;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  Devils 
upon  the  effect  of  ^^ir  artUlery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish. 
Milton's  sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Homer. 
Homer's  is  generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosity ; 
Milton's  poMlftses  more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur. 
Homer  warms  and  hurries  us  along ;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state 
of  astonishment  and  elevation.  Homer^s  sublimity  appears 
most  in  the  description  of  actions ;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonder- 
ful and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity, 
yet  there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and^  the 
pleasing,  in  many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Paradise,  the  imagery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smUing 
kind.     His  descriptions  show  an  imcommonly  fertile  imagination ;  ' 
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aod  in  his  similes,  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happj. 
They  are  seldom  improperly  introduced ;  seldom  either  low  or 
trite.  They  generally  present  to  us  images  taken  from  the 
sublime  or  the  beautiful  clajss  of  objects;  if  they  have  any 
faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequently  to  matters  of  learning, 
and  to  fables  of  antiquity.  In  the  latter  part  of  Paradise  Lost, 
there  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  falling  off.  With  the  fall  of.  our 
first  parents,  Milton's  genius  seems  to  decline.  Beauties,  how* 
ever,  there  are,  in  the  concluding  Books,  of  the  tragic  kind. 
The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  theur  lamen- 
tations over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  are 
very  moving.  The  last  Episode  of  the  Angels,  showing  Adam 
the  fiite  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  ima^ned;  but,  in  many 
places,  the  execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  Language  and  Versification  have  high  merit  His 
stvle  is  full  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adi^ted  to  his  subject. 
His  blank  verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  Uie 
most  complete  example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language 
is  capable  of  attaining  by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not 
flow,  like  the  French  verse,  in  tame,  regular,  unifonn  melody, 
which  soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  is  sometimes  smooth  and  flowing, 
sometimes  rough ;  varied  in  its  cadence,  and  intermixed  with 
discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and  freedom  of  Epic  Compo- 
sition. Neglected  and  prosaic  unes,  indeed,  we  sometimes  meet 
with ;  but,  m  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main  so  harmonious, 
these  may  be  foigiven. 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  Poem  that  abounds  with 
beauties  of  every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  Author  to  a 
d^ree  of  fame  not  inferior  to  any  Poet ;  though  it  must  be  also 
admitted  to  have  many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost 
every  high  and  daring  genius,  not  to  be  uniform  and  correct. 
Milton  is  too  frequently  theological  and  metaphysical;  some- 
times harsh  in  his  language ;  often  too  technical  in  his  words, 
and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many  of  his  faults 
must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius  equal  to  every  thing 
that  is  great ;  if  at  some  times  he  mils  much  below  hiiDflelf,  at 
other  times  he  rises  above  every  Poet,  of  the  ancient  or  modem 
world. 
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LECTURE    XLV. 

DRAMATIC   POETRY — TRAGEDY. 

^  Dramatic  Poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  con- 
sidered as  a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged 
worthy  of  careful  and  serious  discussion.  According  as  it  is 
employed  upon  the  light  and  the  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and 
affecting  incidents  of  human  life,  it  divides  itself  into  the  two 
forms  of  Comedy  or  Tragedy.  But  as  great  and  serious  objects 
command  more  attention  than  little  and  ludicrous  ones ;  as  the 
fall  of  a  Hero  interests  the  public  more  than  the  marriage  of  a 
private  person ;  Tragedy  has  been  always  held  a  more  dignified 
entertainment  than  Comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the  high 
passions,  the  yirtues,  crimes,  and  sufferings  of  mankind ;  the 
other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity 
are  the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole 
instrument  of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall  therefore  be  the  object 
of  our  fullest  discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture  shall  be 
employed  on  it ;  after  which  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
Comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and 
behaviour  of  men  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situa- 
tions of  life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  Poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation 
of  human  manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  Epic 
Poem,  exhibit  characters  by  the  narration  and  description  of 
the  Poet ;  but  the  Poet  disappears ;  and  the  personages  them- 
selyes  are  set  before  us,  acting  and  speaking  what  is  suitable  to 
their  characters.  Hence,  no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial 
of  the  Author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  No 
kind  of  writing  has  so  much  power,  when  happily  executed,  to 
raise  the  strongest  emotions.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  nurror  in 
which  we  behold  ourselves,  and  the  evils  to  which  we  are 
exposed ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the  human  passions,  with  all  their 
di^ful  effects,  when  they  are  suffered  to  become*extravagant. 

As  Tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  Composi- 
tion, so  also,  m  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to 
virtue.  Such  power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind, 
by  the  wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as 
admiration  cannot  be  raised  in  Epic  Poetry,  so  neither  in  Tragic 
Poetry  can  our  passions  be  strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous 
emotions  be  awakened  within  us.  Every  Poet  finds,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character,  without  representing 
that  character  as  worthy  and  honourable,  though  it  may  not  be 
perfect :  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising  indignation,  is  to 
paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it,  in  the  colours  of 
yice  and  depravity.      He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he  must,  represent 
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the  virtuous  as  sometimes  imfortunate,  because  this  is  often  the 
case  in  real  life ;  but  be  will  always  study  to  engage  our  hearts 
in  their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  described  as  unproe- 
perous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Tra^c  Poet  representing 
vice  as  fully  triumphant  and  happy  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Piece.  Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punish- 
ment is  made  always  to  attend  them ;  and  misery  of  one  kind 
or  other  is  shown  to  be  unavoidably  OMmected  with  guilt. 
Love  and  admiration  of  virtuous  characters^  compassion  for  the 
injured  and  the  distressed,  and  indignation  against  the  authors  of 
their  sufferings,  are  the  sentiments  most  generally  excited  by 
Tragedv.  And,  therefore,  though  Dramatie  Writers  may  some- 
times, like  other  Writers^  be  guilty  of  impro{H*ieties,  though 
they  may  fiiil  ot  placing  virtue  predsely  in  the  due  point  of 
light,  yet  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  Tragedy  to  be  a  moral 
species  of  CompositicHi.  Taking  Tragedies  complexly,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the 
mind,  are,  on  the  whol^  favouraUe  to  virtue  and  good  diroon- 
tions.  And,  therefore,  the  zeal  wluch  some  pious  men  have 
shown  ag^nst  the  entertiunments  of  the  Theatre  must  rest  only 
upon  the  abuse  of  Comedy ;  which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been 
so  great  as  to  justify  very  severe  censures  agunst  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  de»gn  of  Tragedy 
is,  that  it  is  intended  to  purge  our  pas8i<»s  by  means  of  pity 
and  terrc^.  This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have 
been  put  upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed 
anoong  his  commentators.  AVlthout  entering  into  any  contro- 
versy upon  this  head,  the  intention  of  Tragedy  may,  I  think, 
be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defined,  to  improve  our  virtuous 
sensilnlity.  If  an  Author  interests  us  in  bebdf  of  virtue,  forms 
us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires  us  with  proper 
sentiments,  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and,  by  means 
of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  or  others, 
leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  he  aooooA- 
plishes  all  the  menu  purposes  of  Tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  some 
moving  and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural 
and  probable  manner.  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  natural 
and  the  probaUe  must  alwajB  be  the  basis  of  Traeedy ;  and  are 
infinitely  more  important  tiiere,  than  in  Epic  Poetry.  The 
object  of  the  Epic  Poet  is  to  excite  our  admiration  bv  the  recital 
of  heroic  adventures ;  and  a  much  slighter  degree  of  probability 
is  required  when  admiration  is  concerned,  than  when  the  t^ider 
passions  are  intended  to  be  moved.  The  imagination,  in  the 
former  case,  is  exalted,  accommodates  itself  to  the  Poet's  idea, 
and  can  admit  the  marvellous  without  bein^  shocked.  But 
Tragedy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
men.^  jB'or  the  end  which  it  pursues  is,  not  so  much  to  elevate 
imagination,  as  to  affect  the  heart;  and  the  heart  always  judges 
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more  nicely  than  the  imagination^  of  what  is  probable.  Passion 
can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  of 
truth,  upon  the  mind.  By  mtroducmg,  therefore,  any  wild  or 
romantic  circumstances  into  his  Story,  the  Poet  never  fails  to 
check  passion  in  its  growth,  and,  cf  course,  disappoints  the  main 
effect  of  Tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  dearest  reason, 
excludes  from  Tragedy  all  Machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention 
of  the  Gods.  Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as 
being  strongly  founded  on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited 
to  heighten  the  terror  of  Tragic  scenes.  But  ail  unravellinga  of 
the  plot,  whi<^  turn  upon  the  interposition  of  Deities,  such  as 
Euripides  employs  in  several  of  his  plays,  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and  as  destroying  the 
probability  of  the  Storv.  This  mixture  of  Machinery,  with  the 
Tragic  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  blemish  in  the  Ancient  Theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  success  of  Tragedy,  some  Critics  have 
required,  that  the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented 
by  the  Poet,  but  built  on  real  history,  or  known  facts.  Such, 
indeed,  were  generally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek 
Tragedians.  But  I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great 
consequence.  It  is  proved,  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale, 
if  properly  conducted,  will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real 
history.  In  order  to  our  being  moved,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  events  related  did  actually  happen,  provided  they  be  such  as 
might  easily  have  happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Even  when  Tragedv  borrows  its  materials  from  History,  it 
mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  greatest  part  of 
Readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous,  or 
what  is  historical,  in  the  subject.  They  attend  only  to 
what  is  probable,  and  are  touched  by  events  which  resemble 
nature.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  most  pathetic  Tragedies  are 
entirely  fictitious  in  the  subject ;  such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and 
Alzire,  the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  several 
others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that 
on  which  most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  Tragedy 

Srobable,  and  by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  con- 
uct  or  management  of  the  Story,  and  the  connexion  of  its 
several  parts.  To  regulate  this  conduct,  Critics  have  laid  down 
the  famous  rule  of  tne  three  Unities ;  the  importance  of  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss.  But,  in  order  to  do  this  with 
more  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  we  first  look  back- 
wards, and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  Tn^edy,  which  will  give 
light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,  in  its  beginning  rude  and  im- 
perfect. Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  Dramatic  Enter- 
tainments are  derived,  the  origin  of  Tragedy  was  no  other  than 
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the  Song  which  was  wont  to  be  song  at  the  festival  of  Baochns. 
A  goat  was  the  sacrifice  offered  to  that  Grod ;  after  the  sacrifice, 
the  Priests,  with  the  company  that  joined  them,  sung  hymns  in 
honour  of  Bacchus;  and. from  the  name  of  the  victim,  rpayo^  a 
Goat  joined  with  wSti  a  Song,  undoubtedly  arose  the  word 
Tragedy. 

These  Hymns,  or  Lyric  Poems,  were  sun^  sometimes  by  the 
whole  company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alter* 
nately  to  each  other;  making  what  we  call  a  Chorus,  with  its 
Strophes  and  Antistrophes.  In  order  to  throw  some  variety 
into  this  entertainment,  and  to  relieve  the  Singers,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  introduce  a  person  who,  between  the  Songs, 
should  make  a  recitation  in  Verse.  Th'espis,  who  lived  about 
536  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  made  this  innovation ;  and 
as  it  was  reUshed,  .^Ischylus,  who  came  50  years  after  him,  and 
who  is  properly  the  father  of  Tragedy,  went  a  step  fiurther,  in- 
troduced a  Dialogue  between  two  persons,  or  actors,  in  whidi  he 
contrived  to  interweave  some  interesting  story,  and  brought  his 
actors  on  a  Stage,  adorned  with  proper  scenery  and  decorations. 
All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  Called  Episode,  or  additional 
Song ;  and  the  Songs  of  the  Chorus  were  made  to  relate  no 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in 
which  the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the 
Drama  a  regular  form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  per- 
fection by  ^phocles  and  Euripides.  It  is  remarkaole,  in  how 
short  a  space  of  time  Tragedy  grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from 
the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most  perfect  state.  For  Sophocles, 
the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all  the  Tragic  Poets,  flourished 
only  22  years  after  JEschylus,  and  was  little  more  than  70  years 
posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears  that  the 
Chorus  was  the  bans  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  Tragedy. 
It  was  not  an  ornament  added  to  it;  or  a  contrivance  de- 
si^ed  to  render  it  more  perfect ;  but,  in  truth,  the  Dramatic 
Dialogue  was  an  addition  to  the  Chorus,  which  was  the  original 
cntei*tainment  In  process  of  time,  the  Chorus,  from  -being 
the  principal,  became  only  the  accessory  in  Tragedy;  tiU 
at  last,  in  Modem  Tragedy,  it  has  disappeared  ^together; 
which  forms  the  chief  diranction  between  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modern  Stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question  much  agitated  between  the 

Eartizans  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Modems,  whether  the  Drama 
as  gained,  or  has  suffered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Chorus?  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  Chorus  tended  to  render  Tragedy 
both  more  magnificent  and  more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was 
always  the  most  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  the  work ;  and 
being  carried  on  by  singing,  and  accompanied  with  music,  it 
must,  no  doubt,  have  diversified  the  Entertainment  greatly,  and 
added  to  its  splendour.   The  Chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
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constant  lessons  of  virtue.  It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as 
might  most  naturally  be  supposed  present  on  the  occasion  ;  in- 
habitants of  the  place  where  the  scene  was  laid,  often  the  com- 
panions of  some  of  the  principal  actors^  and  therefore,  in  some 
degree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  action.  This  company, 
which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  persons,  was  constantly  on  the  Stage,  during  the  whole 
performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered  into 
their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  moralised 
on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  the  action,  sung  their  Gies,  or  Songs,  in  which  they 
addressed  the  Gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented 
their  misfortunes,  and  delivered  many  religious  and  jnond 
sentiments.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  were  obtained 
by  means  of  the  Chorus,  the  inconveniences  on  the  other  side 
are  so  great,  as  to  render  the  modem  practice  of  excluding 
the  Chorus  far  more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natur^ 
and  probable  imitation  of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end 
of  the  Drama,  no  other  persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the 
Stage,  than  those. who  are  necessary  to  the  Dramatic  action. 
The  introduction  of  an  adventitious  company  of  persons,  who 
have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  business  of  the  Play,  is  unna- 
tural in  itself  embarrassing  to  the  Poet,  and,  though  it  may 
render  the  spectacle  splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to  render 
it  more  cold  and  uninteresting,  because  more  imlike  a  real 
transaction.  The  mixture  of  Music  or  Song,  on  the  part  of 
the  Chorus,  with  the  Dialogue  carried  on  by  the  Actors,  is 
another  unnatural  circumstance,  removing  the  representation 
still  farther  from  the  resemblance  of  life.     The  Poet,  besides, 

•  The  office  of  the  Chorus  » thus  described  by  Horace  : 

Actoris  partes  Chorus,  officiumque  virile 
Defendat ;  sen  quid  medios  iotercinat  actus. 
Quod  non  proposito  condueat,  et  hssreat  apt^. 
llle  bonis  nveatque,  et  ooncilietur  amicis, 
£t  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes  : 
llle  dapes  laudet  menss  oretris ;  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam,  ]ege«j[ue,  et  apertis  otia  portis. 
llle  tegat  commissa  ;  deosque  preoetur.  et  oret 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis, 
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The  Chorus  must  support  an  actor^  part, 
Defend  the  firtuous,  and  advise  with  art  ; 
Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease. 
And  the  short  feasts  of  frugal  tables  praise ; 
Applaud  the  justice  of  vrell-govemed  states. 
And  peace  triumphant  vrith  her  open  gates. 
Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray. 
But  to  the  righteous  Gods  with  ardour  pray, 
That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  may  bless 
Afflicted  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress  ; 
Yet  let  their  songs  with  apt  coherence  join. 
Promote  the  plot,  and  aid  the  just  design. 
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18  subjected  to  innumerable  difficulties  in  so  oontrivii^ 
plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  Chorus,  during  all  the  incidents 
of  the  play,  shall  consist  with  any  probability.  The  scene 
must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid  in  some  public 
place,  that  the  Chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free  access  to 
it.  To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  priYate, 
the  Chorus  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  must  be  the  confe- 
derates of  both  parties,  who  come  successively  upon  the  Stage, 
and  who  are,  perhaps,  conspiring  against  each  other.  In  short, 
the  management  of  a  Chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to 
a  Poet ;  it  requires  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  probabililgr  in  the 
conduct  of  the  action ;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical 
decoration,  to  be  consistent  wiUi  that  appearance  of  reality, 
which  a  Poet  must  ever  preserve  in  order  to  move  our  Paa^ 
sions.  The  orig^  of  Tragedy  among  the  Greeks,  we  have 
seen,  was  a  choral  Song,  or  Hymn  to  the  Grods.  There  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  Greek  Stage  it  so  long  main- 
tinned  possession.  But  it  may  confidently,  I  think,  be  as- 
serted, that,  if,  instead  of  the  Dramatic  Dialogue  having  been 
superadded  to  the  Chorus,  the  Dialogue  itself  had  been  the  first 
invention,  the  Chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been 
thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  Ancient 
Chorus,  and  would  oe  a  considerable  improvement  of  the 
Modem  Theatre ;  if,  instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  im- 
properly chosen  Music,  with  whicK  the  Audience  is  entei^ 
tained  in  the  intervals  between  the  Acts,  a  Chorus  were  then 
to  be  introduced,  whose  Music  and  Songs,  though  forming  no 
part  of  the  Play,  should  have  a  relation  to  the  incidents  of 
the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions  which  those  inddents 
are  presumra  to  have  awakened  in  the  Spectators.  By  this 
means  the  tone  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  without  inter- 
ruption ;  and  all  the  good  effects  of  the  ancient  Chorus  might  be 
preserved,  for  inspiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  increasing 
the  morality  of  the  Performance,  without  those  inconveniences 
which  arose  from  the  Chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Play,  and  mingling  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  Drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  Tragedy, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  Ancient  Chorus,  with  the  advantages 
and  inconveniences  attending  it,  our  ws^  is  cleared  for  examm- 
ing,  with  more  advantage,  the  Three  U  nities  of  Action,  Place 
and  Time,  which  have  generally  been  considered  as  essential  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  Dramatic  Fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first.  Unity  of  Action,  is,  beyond  doubt, 
far  the  most  important  In  treating  of  Epic  Poetry,  I  have 
already  exphuned  the  nature  of  it ;  as  consisting  in  a  relation 
which  all  tne  incidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  effect, 
so  as  to  combine  naturally  into  one  whole.     Thb  unity  of  sub- 
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ject  18  fitili  more  essential  to  Tragedy^  than  it  is  to  Epic  Poetry. 
For  a  multiplicity  of  Plots,  or  Actions,  crowded  together  into  so 
short  a  space  as  Tragedy  allows,  inust,  of  necessity,  distract 
the  attention,  and  prevent  passion  from  rising  to  any  height. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  worse  conduct  in  a  l^aglc  Poet,  than 
to  carry  on  two  independent  actions  in  the  same  Play;  the 
effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being  suspended  and  divided 
between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  There  may,  indeed,  be  Underplots;  that  is, 
the  persons  introduced,  may  have  different  pursuits  and  de- 
signs; but  the  Poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  these, 
so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  main  action.  They 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  Play,  and 
to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward.  If  there  be  any  intrigue 
which  stands  separate  and.  independent,  and  which  may  be 
left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  Plot,  we  may 
always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  Unity.  Such 
Episodes  are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  Epic  Poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's 
Cata  The  subject  of  this  Tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato; 
and  a  very  noble  personage  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the 
Author  with  much  d^ity.  But  all  the  love  scenes  in  the 
Play ;  the  passion  of  Uato's  two  sons  for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba 
for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  Episodes;  have  no  connexion 
with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it.  The  Author 
thought  ms  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order  to 
diversify  it,  he  has  ^ven  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  bye,  a  history  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Cato's  family ;  by  which  he 
hath  both  broken  the  unity  of  his  subject,  and  formed  a  very  un- 
seasonable junction  of  gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments,  and 
public-spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other  parts,  and 
which  the  Play  was  chiefly  designed  to  display. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  Unitv  of  the  Action 
with  the  Simplicity  of  the  Plot.  Unity  and  Simplicity  import 
different  things  in  Dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to 
be  Simple,  when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced 
into  it.  But  it  may  be  implex,  as  the  Critics  term  it,  that  is, 
it  may  include  a  considerable  number  of  persons  and  events,  and 
yet  not  be  deficient  in  Unity;  provided  all  the  incidents  be 
made  to  tend  towards  the  principal  object  of  the  Play,  and  be 
properly  connected  with  it  All  the  Greek  Tragedies  not  only 
maintain  Unity  in  the  Action,  but  are  remarkably  simple  in  the 
Plot ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  sometimes  to  appear  to  us  too 
naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting  events.  In  the  CEdipus 
Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  subject  is  no 
more  than  this:  CEdipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders  to 
Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there ;  Creon  and  his  son  Polynices, 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade 
the  old  man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his 
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own  interest ;  he  will  not  go ;  TheaeuBy  the  E^ng  of  Athens, 
protects  him,  and  the  Play  ends  with  his  death*  In  the  Philoc- 
tetes  of  the  same  Anthor,  the  Plot,  or  Fabl^  is  nothing  more 
than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of  Achilles,  studying  to  persuade  the 
diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his  uninhabited  ishmd,  and  go  with 
them  to  Troy ;  which  he  refoses  to  do,  till  Hercules,  whose 
arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from  heaven  and  oomman^  him. 
Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly  barren  subjects,  are  wrought 
up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  become  very  tender 
and  affecting. 

Among  uie  Modems,  much  greater  variety  of  events  has 
been  admitted  into  Tragedy.  It  has  become  more  the  theatre 
of  passion  than  it  was  among  the  Ancients.  A  greater  display 
of  characters  is  attempted;  more  intrigue  and  action  are 
carried  on ;  our  curiosij^  is  more  awakened,  and  more  interest^ 
ing  situations  arise.  This  variety  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  im* 
provement  on  Tragedy ;  it  renders  the  entertiunment  both  more 
animated  and  more  instructive,  and  when  kept  within  due 
bounds,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  subject  But 
the  Poet  must,  at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  deviating  too  far 
from  simplicity  in  the  construction  of  his  Fable.  For  if  he  over- 
charges it  with  action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexed  and 
embarrassed;  and,  by  consequence,  loses  mudi  of  its  effect. 
Congreve's  "  Mourning  Bride,"  a  Tragedy  otherwise  fkr  from 
being  void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect;  and  may  be  given  as 
an  instance  of  one  standing  in  perfect  opposition  to  tiie  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient  Plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another 
too  rapidly.  The  play  is  too  full  of  business.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  mmd  to  follow  and  comprehend  the  whole  series  of  events; 
and  what  is  the  greatest  mult  of  all,  the  Catastrophe,  which 
ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple,  is  brought  about  in  a 
manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  Action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  Fable,  or  Plot,  but  must  r^ulate  the  several 
acts  and  scenes,  into  which  the  Play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  Play,  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  found* 
ation  than  common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace : 

Neve  minor,  neu  sifc  qainto  prodactior  acta 

Fabiila.*  De  Arte  Poet. 

It  is  a  division  purelv  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
natiure  of  the  Composition  which  fixes  this  number  rattier  than 
any  other;  and  it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had 
been  ascertained,  but  every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide 
itself  into  as  many  parts,  or  intervals,  as  the  subject  naturally 
pointed  out.     On  the  Greek  Stage,  whatever  may  have  been 

*  If  you  would  have  your  Play  deserve  suooen, 

Give  it  Five  ActB  complete,  nor  more,  nor  less.  Francis.    ' 
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the  case  on  the  Boman,  the  diyiaion  by  Acts  was  totally  un- 
known. The  word^  Act»  never  once  occurs  in  Aristotle's 
Poeticsy  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  Drama, 
and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end ;  or  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  Prologue,  the  Episode,  and  the  Exode. 
The  Greek  Tragedy  was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation, 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  Stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the 
curtain  let  faJJ.  But  at  certain  intervals,  when  the  Actors 
retired,  the  Chorus  continued  and  sung.  Neither  do  these 
Son^  of  the  Chorus  divide  the  Greek  Tragedies  into  five 
portions,  similar  to  our  Acts ;  though  some  of  the  Commen- 
tators have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  this  office.  But  it  is 
plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  Chorus  sung,  are  ex- 
tremely unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the 
subject :  and  would  divide  the  Play  sometimes  into  three,  some- 
times into  seven  or  eight  Act&* 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  Modern 
Stage,  has  divided  every  Play  into  Five  Acts,  and  made  a  total 
pause  in  the  representation  at  the  end  of  each  Act,  the  Poet 
must  be  careful  that  this  pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place; 
where  there  is  a  natural  pause  in  the  Action,  and  where,  if  the 
imagmation  has  anything  to  supply;  that  is  not  represented  on 
the  Stage,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  transacted  during 
the  interval. 

The  first  Act  oueht  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of 
the  Spectators ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ftimish  them  with 
materials  for  understanding  the  sequel  It  should  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  per^Lges  who  are  to  appear,  with  their 
several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the  situation  of  affiiirs  at 
the  time  when  the  Play  commences.  A  striking  Introduction, 
such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  and 
that  of  Lady  Bandolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy  effect : 
but  this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  alwavs  admit.  In  the  ruder 
times  of  Dramatic  Writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was 
wont  to  be  made  by  a  Prologue,  or  by  a  single  Actor  appearing, 
and  giving  full  and  direct  information  to  the  Spectators.  Some 
of  .ZBschylus's  and  Euripides's  Plays  are  opened  in  this  manner. 
But  such  an  introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore 
is  now  totally  abolished,  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itself 
by  conversation,  among  the  first  Actors  who  are  brought  upon 
the  Stage. 

During  the  course  of  the  Drama,  in  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Acts,  the  Plot  should  gradually  thicken.  The  great 
object  which  the  Poet  ought  here  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  inter- 
esting us  in  his  story,  to  keep  our  passions  always  awake.  As 
soon  as  he  allows  us  to  languish,  there  is  no  more  tragic  merit. 

*  See  the  dissGrUrtion  prefixed  to  FroDkltn'ii  Translation  of  Sophocles. 
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He  should,  therefore,  introduce  no  personages  but  such  as  are 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action.     He  should  contriTe  to 
place  those  whom  he  finds  it  proper  to  introduce,  in  the.  most 
mteresting  situations.     He  should  nave  no  scenes  of  idle  conver- 
sation  or  mere  declamation.     The  Action  of  the  Flay  ought  to 
be  always  advancing,  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the 
concern  of  the  Spectators,  to  be  raised  more  and  more.     This  is 
the  great  excellency  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of 
Sentunent  and  Action,  never  of  mere  discourse ;  whereas,  it  is 
often  a  fault  of  the  best  French  Tragedians,  that  they  allow  the 
Action  to  languish  for  the  sake  of  a  long  and  artfxtl  Dialogne. 
Sentiment,  Fassion,  Fity,  and  Terror,  should  reign  throughout 
a  Tragedy.     Every  thing  should  be  full  of  movements.     An 
useless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  conversation,  weakens  the 
interest  which  we  take  in  the  Action,  and  renders  us  cold  and 
inattentive. 

The  fifth  Act  is  the  seat  of  the  Catastrophe,  or  the  uniBvelling 
of  the  Flot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the 
Poet  to  be  most  fully  displayed,  xhe  first  rule  oonoemin^t,  is, 
diat  it  be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence 
all  unravellings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencontres  by 
night,  mistakes  of  one  person  for  another,  and  other  sudi  The- 
atrical and  Bomantic  circumstances,  are  to  be  cond^Euned  as 
faulty.  In  the  next  place,  the  Catastrophe  ought  always  to  be 
simple ;  to  depend  on  few  events,  and  to  include  but  few  persons. 
Fassion  never  rises  so  high  when  it  is  divided  among  many 
objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one  or  a  few.  And  it  is 
still  more  checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  complex  and  intricate, 
that  the  understanding  is  put  on  the  stretch  to  trace  them,  when 
the  heart  should  be  delivered  up  to  emotion.  The  Catastiwhe 
of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  offends  agamst 
both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  Catastrophe  of  a  Tragedy 
ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  pro- 
nortion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  should  warm  and  glow. 
JSo  lon^  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genius  in 
the  midst  of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  dose  some  of 
the  great  revolutions  of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where^ 
the  Foet  must  be  simple,  serious,  pathetic;  and  speak  no  lan- 
guage but  that  of  nature. 

Tne  Ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon 
what  is  called,  an  *'  Anagnorisis,"  or  a  discovery  of  some  per- 
son to  be  different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such 
discoveries  are  artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical 
situations,  they  are  extremely  striking.  Such  as  that  ikmoas 
one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes  the  whole  subject  of  his  OEidi- 
bus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fullest  of  sus- 
pense, agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  any 
Stage.  Among  the  modems,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
Anagnorises,   are  those  contained  in  Voltaire's   Merope,  and 
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Mr.  Home's  Douglas :   l)oth  of  which  are  great  masterpieces  of 
the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  Tragedy^  that  it 
should  end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  Play  there  may  be 
sufficient  agitation  and  distress^  and  many  tender  emotions  nused 
by  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though,  in  the  end, 
eood  men  are  rendered  successful  The  Tragic  spirit,  therefore, 
does  not  want  scope  upon  this  system;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Athalie  of  Racine,  and  some  of  V  oltaire's  finest  Plays,  such  as 
Al^e,  Merope,  and  the  Orphan  of  China,  with  some  few  English 
Tragedies,  likewise,  have  a  fortunate  conclusion.  But,  in  general, 
the  spirit  of  Tragedy,  especially  of  English  Tragedy,  leans  more 
to  the  side  of  leaving  the  impression  of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and 
strong  upon  the  heart 

A  question,  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which 
has  employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  Critics, 
naturally  occurs  here :  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions 
of  sorrow  which  Tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the 
mind?  For,  is  not  sorrow,  in  its  nature,  a  painful  passion  ?  Is 
not  real  distress  often  occasioned  to  the  Spectators,  by  the  Drsr 
matic  Representations  at  which  they  assist?  Do  we  not  see 
their  tears  flow  ?  and  yet  while  the  impression  of  what  they  have 
suffered  remains  upon  their  minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds, 
to  renew  the  same  distresses.  The  question  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty, and  various  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed  by  ingenious 
men.*  The  most  plain  and  satisfacto^  account  of  the  matter, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  following :  By  the  wise  and  gracious 
constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  our  social  pas- 
sions is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  and 
grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takes  a  strong 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  satis- 
faction is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion, 
in  particular,  is,  fior  wise  ends,  wppomted  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  our  frame,  ana  is  attended  with  a  peculiar 
attractive  power.  It  is  an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  distress,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  involves.  But,  as  it  includes  bene- 
volence and  friendship,  it  partakes,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affections.  The  heart  is 
warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same  moment  at  which 
it  is  afflicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom  it  sympathises ; 
and  the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions,  prevails  so 
much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain,  as  to 
render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At  the 
same  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 

*  See  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  I.  eh.  xi.  where  an  tceoant  ie 
given  of  the  hypotheses  of  different  Critics  on  this  subject ;  and  where  one  is  proposed, 
with  which,  in  tlie  main,  I  sgree^— See  also  Lord  Kairoes's  Kssays  on  the  Principles  of 
Moraliiy,  Essay  1.    And  Mr.  David  Hume's  Essay  on  Tragedy. 
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with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affisc- 
tions,  derives  an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  own 
minds.  We  are  pleased  with  ourselves  for  feeling  as  we 
ought,  and  for  entering,  with  proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns 
of  the  afflicted.  In  Tragedy,  besides,  other  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances concur  to  diminish  the  painful  part  of  sympathy, 
and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending  it  We  are,  in  some 
measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of  our  distress 
is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  mitified  by  the  charms  of 
Poetry,  the  propriety  of  Sentiment  and  Xianguage,  and  the  beauty 
of  Action.  From  the  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  pleasure 
which  we  receive  from  Tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it 
occasions,  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is 
always  a  mixture  of  pain  in  the  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of 
being  so  much  heightened,  by  the  representation  of  incidents 
extremely  direful,  as  to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us 
averse,  either  to  the  reading  of  such  Tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding 
of  them  upon  the  Stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout 
the  Acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the 
several  Scenes  which  make  up  the  Acts  of  a  Play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  Stage,  forms,  what 
is  called  a  New  Scene.  These  Scenes,  or  successive  conversa- 
tions, should  be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other; 
and  much  of  the  Art  of  Dramatic  Composition  is  shown  in  main- 
taining this  connection.  Two  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that  during  the  course  of  one  Act,  the  Stage 
should  never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment; 
that  is,  all  the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  Scene,  or  con- 
versation, should  never  go  off  together,  and  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  set  of  persons  appearing  in  the  next  Scene,  independent  of 
the  former.  This  makes  a  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the 
representation,  which,  in  effect,  puts  an  end  to  that  Act.  For 
whenever  the  Stage  is  evacuated,  the  Act  is  closed.  This  rule 
is,  very  generally,  observed  by  the  French  Tragedians ;  but  the 
English  Writers,  both  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  seldom  pay  any 
regard  to  it.  Their  personages  succeed  one  another  upon  the 
Stage  with  so  little  connection ;  the  union  of  their  Scenes  is  so 
much  broken,  that,  with  equal  propriety,  their  Plays  might  be 
divided  into  ten  or  twelve  Acts  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little 
better  than  the  former,  is  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the 
Stage,  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to 
art,  than  for  an  Actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause  for 
his  appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  Poet's 
purpose  he  should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment;  or  for  an 
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Actor  to  go  away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring ;  farther 
than  that  the  Poet  had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth. 
This  is  managing  the  Personse  Dramatis  exactly  like  so  many 
puppets,  who  are  moved  by  wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
master  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  perfection  of  Dramatic 
Writing  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  conducted  in  imita- 
tion, as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction ;  where  we  are 
let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing ;  where  we  behold  persons 
before  us  always  busy;  see  them  coming  and  going;  ana  know 
perfectly  whence  they  come  and  whither  they  go,  and  about 
what  they  are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  Unity  of  the  Dra- 
matic  Action.  In  order  to  render  the  Unity  of  Action  more 
complete.  Critics  have  added  the  other  two  Unities  of  Time  and 
Place.  The  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  difficult,  and, 
perhaps,  not  so  necessary.  The  Unity  of  Place  requires,  that 
the  ocene  should  never  be  shifted;  but  that  the  Action  of 
the  pla^  should  be  continued  to  the  end,  in  the  same  place 
where  it  is  supposed  to  begin.  The  Unity  of  Time,  strictly 
tak^n,  requires,  that  the  time  of  the  Action  be  no  longer  than  the 
time  tiiat  is  allowed  for  the  Bepresentation  of  the  Pmy ;  though 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  given  the  Poet  a  little  more  liberty,  and 
permitted  the  action  to  comprehend  the  whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge,  as  little  as 
possible,  the  imagination  of  the  Spectators  with  improbable 
circumstances  in  the  acting  of  the  Play,  and  to  bring  the  imitfi- 
tion  more  close  to  reality.  We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of 
Dramatic  Exhibitions  upon  the  Greek  Stage,  subjected  the 
Ancient  Tragedians  to  a  more  strict  Observance  of  these  Unities 
than  is  necessary  in  Modem  Theatres.  I  showed,  that  a  Greek 
Tragedy  was  one  uninterrupted  representation,  from  hemming 
to  end.  There  was  no  division  of  Acts ;  no  pauses  or  mterval 
between  them;  but  the  Stage  was  continually  full;  occupied 
either  by  the  Actors,  or  the  Uhorus.  Hence,  no  room  was  left 
for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  precise  time  and  place  of 
the  representation ;  any  more  than  is  allowed  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  one  Act,  on  the  Modem  Theatre.  -    • 

But  the  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
little  time  between  the  Acts,  has  made  a  great  and  material 
change ;  gives  more  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the 
ancient  strict  confinement  to  time  and  place,  less  necessary. 
While  the  acting  of  the  Play  is  interrupted,  the  Spectator  can, 
without  any  great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass 
between  every  act;  or  can  suppose  himself  moved  from  one 
apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a  city  to  another:  and, 
therefore,  too  strict  an  observance  of  these  Unities  ought  not  to 
be  preferred  to  higher  beauties  of  execution,  nor  to  the  intro- 
duction of  more  pathetic  situations,  which  sometimes  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  transgression  of 
these  rules. 
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On  the  Ancient  Staee,  we  plainly  see  the  Poets  straggling 
with  many  an  inoonvenience,  in  order  to  preserve  those  Unities 
which  were  then  so  necessary.  As  the  Scene  could  never  be 
shifted,  they  were  obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  oourt  of 
a  palace,  or  some  public  area,  to  which  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  action  might  have  equal  access.  This  led  to  frequent 
improbabilities,  by  representing  things  as  transacted  there,  which 
naturally  ought  to  have  been  transacted  before  few  witnesses;,  and 
in  private  apartments.  The  like  improbabilities  arose,  from 
limiting  themselves  so  much  in  point  of  time^  Incidents  were 
unnaturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  several 
instances  in  the  Greek  Tra^^redies,  where  events  are  supposed  to 
pass  during  a  Song  of  the  Chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have 
eniployed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  neoessa^  to  set  Modem  Poets  free  from 
a  strict  observance  of  these  Dramatic  Unities,  yet  we   must 
remember  there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.    Frequent 
and  wild  changes  of  time  and  place ;  hurr3dng  tiie  Spectator 
from  one  distant  city  or  countrv>  to  another;  or  making  several 
days  or  weeks  to  pass  during  ttte  course  of  the  Kepresontation, 
are  liberties  which  shock   the  imagination,  which  give  to  the 
performance  a  romantic  and  unnatural  appearance,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  allowed  in  any  Dramatic  Writer,  who   aspires  to 
correctness.     In  particular,  we  must  remember,  that  it  is  only 
between  the  Acts,  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for  going  beyond 
the  Unities  of  Time  and  Place.     During  the  course  of  each 
Act,  diey  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  is,  during  each 
Act  the  Scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more  time 
should  be  supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representa- 
tion of  that  act.     This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  Tragedians 
regularly  observe.      To  violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by 
the  English ;  to  change  the  Place,  and  shift  the  Scene,  in  the 
midst  of  one  Act,  shows  great  incorrectness,  and  destroys  the 
whole  intention  of  the  division  of  a  Play  into  Acts.      Mr. 
Addison's  Cato  is  remarkable,  beyond  most  English  Tragedies, 
for  regularity  of  conduct      The  Author  has  limited  himself,  in 
time,  to  a  single  day :  and  in  place,  has  maintuned  the  most 
rigorous  Unity.     The  Scene  is  never  changed ;  and  the  whole 
action  passes  in  the  hall  of  Cato's  house,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  tiie  nearer  a  Poet  can  bring  the  Dramatic  Bepre- 
sentation,  in  all  its  drcumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and 
real  life,  the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the 
more  perfect  Probability,  as  I  observed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lecture,  is  highly  essential  to  the  conduct  of  we  Tnupc 
Action,  and  we  are  uways  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  It  is  ws 
that  makes  the  observance  of  the  Dramatic  Unities  to  be  of 
consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed,  without  sacrifidng 
more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  said, 
that  by  the  preservation  of  the  Unities  of  Time  and  Placet 
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Spectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  objects 
wnich  are  set  before  them  on  the  Stage ;  and  that,  when  those 
Unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the 
whole  to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be 
accomplished.  No  one  ever  ima^nes  himself  to  be  at  Athens, 
or  Kome,  when  a  Greek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the 
Stage.  He  knows  the  whole  to  be  an  imitation  only  :  but  he 
requires  that  imitation  to  be  conducted  with  skill  and  verisi- 
militude. His  pleasure,  the  entertainment  which  he  expects,  the 
interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the  Story,  all  depend  on  its  being 
so  conducted.  His  imagination,  therefore,  seeks  to  aid  the 
imitation,  and  to  rest  on  the  probability;  and  the  Poet  who 
shocks  him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  by  awkward, 
unskilful  imitation,  demives  him  of  his  pleasure,  and  leaves  him 
hurt  and  displeased.  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  theatricid 
illusion. 
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LECTURE  XLVL 

TBAGEDT.— GREEK— FBENCH— ENGLISH  TRAGEDY. 

Haying  treated  of  the  Dramatic  Action  in  Tragedy,  I  pro- 
ceed next  to  treat  of  the  Characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited. 
It  has  been  thought,  by  several  Critics,  that  the  nature  of 
Tragedy  requires  uie  principal  personages  to  be  always  of  illus- 
trious character,  and  of  high  or  princely  rank ;  whose  misfor- 
tunes and  sufferings,  it  is  said,  take  faster  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  impress  the  heart  more  forcibly  than  similar  events, 
happening  to  persons  in  private  life.  But  this  is  more  specious 
than  solid.  It  is  refuted  bv  facts.  For  the  distresses  of 
Desdemona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as  deeply 
as  if  they  had  been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of 
Tragedy  does,  indeed,  require,  that  there  should  be  noting 
degrading  or  mean,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it 
exhibits ;  but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may 
render  the  spectacle  more  splencud,  and  the  subject  seemingly^  of 
more  importance,  but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting 
or  pathetic;  which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  Tale, 
on  the  art  of  the  Poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to 
which  it  gives  occasion.  In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of 
Father,  Husband,  Son,  Brother,  Lover,  or  Friend,  lay  the 
foundation  of  those  affecting  situations,  which  make  man's  heart 
feel  for  man. 

The  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which 
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the  Poet  places  them.     Nothing,  indeed,  in  the   condact  of 
Tragedy,  demands  a  Poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  hb 
personages,  and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them, 
as  shall  leave  upon  the  Spectators,  impressions  favourable  to 
virtue,  and  to  the   admimstration  of  Providence.       It  is  not 
necessary  for  this  end,  that  poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should 
be  observed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Piece.     Thb  has  been  long 
exploded  from  Tragedy,  the  end  of  whidi  is  to  affect  us  with 
pity  for  the  virtuous  in  distress,  and  to  afford  a  probable  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  human  life,  where  calamities  often  befall 
the  best,  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil  is  appointed  for 
alL     But  withal,  the  Author  must  beware  of  shocking  our  minds 
with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raise  horror,  or  to 
render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.     Though  innocent  persons 
suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such  circum- 
stances, as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable ;  and 
shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  of 
bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  a^inst  them.      The  stings  and  the 
remorse  of  guilt,  must  ever  Ibe  represented  as  productive  of 
greater  miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon^;he  good. 
Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  Tragedy, 
are  very  judicious.      He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed 
characters,  either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  in- 
troduced.    The  distresses  of  the  ond  being  wholly  unmerited, 
hurt  and  shock  us ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other  occasion  no 
pity.     Mixed  characters,  such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the 
world,  afford  the  most  proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any 
bad  effect  on  morals,  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they  interest 
us  the  more  deeply,  as  they  display  emotions  and  passions  which 
we  have  aU  been  conscious  of.     W  hen  such  persons  fall  into 
distress  through  the  vices  of  others,  the  subject  may  be  very 

Eathetic ;  but  it  is  always  more  instructive,  when  a  person  has 
ecu  himself  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  when  his  mis- 
fortune is  occai^oned  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by  some 
weakness  incident  to  human  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dispose 
us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings 
to  us  for  our  own  conduct. 

Upon  these  principles  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  CEdipus 
should  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  Critics^  as 
one  of  the  fittest  subjects  for  Tragedy ;  and  so  often  brought 
upon  the  Stage,  not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  Comeille  also, 
and  Voltaire.  Ah  innocent  person,  one,  in  the  main,  of  » 
virtuous  character,  through  no  crime  of  his  own,  nay,  not  by  the 
vices  of  others,  but  through  mere  fatality  and  blmd  chance, 
is  involved  in  the  neatest  of  all  human  miseries.  In  a  casual 
rencounter  he  kills  his  father,  without  knowing  him ;  he  after- 
wards is  married  to  his  own  mother;  and  discovering  himself  in 
the  end  to  have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest,  he  becomes 
frantic,  and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.     Such  a  subject  excites 
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honor  rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  hj  Sophocles,  it  is 
indeed  extremely  affecting;  but  it  conveys  no  instruction;  it 
awakens  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy ;  it  leaves  no  impres- 
sion favourable  to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny  and 
inevitable  misfortunes.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their 
tales  about  oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  which  led 
to  many  an  incident  sufficiently  melancholy  and  tragical ;  but 
rather  purelv  tragical  than  useful  or  moral  Hence,  both  the 
CEdipus's  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphi^enia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecuba 
of  Euripides,  and  several  of  the  like  kind.  In  the  course  of 
the  Drama  many  moral  sentiments  occurred*  But  the  in- 
struction, which  the  Fable  of  the  Play  conveyed,  seldom  was 
an  V  more,  than  that  reverence  was  owing  to  the  Gods,  and 
submission  due  to  the  decrees  of  Destiny.  Modem  Tragedy 
has  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre 
of  passion;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their 
own  misconduct ;  lowing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition, 
jealousy,  love,  resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions^ 
when  misguided,  or  left  imrestrained,  produce  upon  human 
life.  An  Othello,  hurried  by  jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent 
wife ;  a  Jaffier,  ensnared  by  resentment  and  want,  to  enease 
in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with  remorse,  and  involved  m 
ruin;    a   Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which  he   employs  for 

i)ublic  spirited  ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all  whom  he 
oved ;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which  over- 
whelms herself,  her  father,  and  all  her  friends  in  misery; 
these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which  Tragedy 
now  displays  to  public  view ;  and  by  means  of  whidi,  it  incul- 
cates on  men  the  proper  government  of  their  passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  Tragedy,  that 
which  has  most  occupied  the  Modem  Stage  is  Love.  To  the 
Ancient  Theatre,  it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few 
of  their  Tragedies  is  it  ever  mentioned;  and  I  remember 
no  more  than  one  which  turns  upon  it,  the  Hippolitus  of 
Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  national  manners  of  the 
GreeKS,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the  two  sexes  £rom 
one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modem  times ;  aided  too, 
perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actors  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  Ancient  Stage.  But  though  no  reason*  appears 
for  the  total  exclusion  of  Love  from  the  Tneatre,  yet  with  what 
justice  or  propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in 
a  manner  the  sole  hinge  of  Modem  Tragedy,  may  b^  much 

auestioned.  Voltaire,  who  is  no  less  eminent  as  a  Critic 
^an  as  a  Poet,  declares  loudly  and  strongly  against  this  pre- 
dominancy of  Love,  as  both  degrading  the  majesty,  and  confin- 
ing the  natural  limits  of  Tragedy.  And  i^psuredly,  the  mixing 
of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  solemn  revolutions 
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of  human  fortane  which  belong  to  the  Tra^c  Stage,  tends 
to  give  Tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  gaUantry,  and  juTC- 
nile  entertainment.  The  Athalie  of  Bacine,  the  Merope  of 
Voltaire,  the  Douglas  of  Mr.  Home,  are  sufficient  proofs  that 
without  any  assistance  finom  Love,  the  Drama  is  capable  of 
producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind. 

This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  whereyer  Love  is  introduced  into 
Tragedy,  it  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  ^ve  rise  to  the 
principal  action.  It  ought  to  be  that  sort  of  Love  which 
possesses  all  the  force  and  majesty  of  passion ;  and  which  oc- 
casions great  and  important  consequences.  For  nothing  can 
have  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing  to  Tragedy,  than, 
together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to  mingle  a  trifling 
love  intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  Play.  The  baa 
effects  of  this  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato  of 
Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the 
Iphigenie  of  Kacine^ 

After  a  Tragic  Poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen 
his  personages,  the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  pro- 
priety of  sentiments;    that  they    be  perfectly  suited  to  the 
characters  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  to 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed.     The  necessity  of  ob- 
serving this  general  rule   is  so  oDvious,  that  I  need  not  insist 
upon  it     It  IS  principally  in  the  pathetic  parts,  that  both  the 
difficulty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the  greatest     Tragedy 
is  the  r^on  of  passion.     We  come  to  it,   expecting  to  be 
moved ;  and  let  tne  Poet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  his  conduct, 
moral  in  lus  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  Style,  yet  if  be  fails 
in  the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit,  we  return  cold  and 
disappointed  from  the  performance,  and  never  desire  to  meet 
with  it  more. 

To  paint  pasrion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers  with  iull  sympathy,  is  a  prerc^tive  of  genius 
given  to  few.  It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibihty  of 
mind.  It  requires  the  Author  to  nave  the  power  of  entering 
deeply  into  the  characters  which  he  draws ;  of  becoming  for 
a  moment  the  very  person  whom  he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming 
all  his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properly  the  language  of 
any  passion,  without  feeling  it;  and  it  is  to  the  absence  or 
deadness  of  real  emotion,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of 
success  in  so  many  Tragic  Writers,  when  they  attempt  being 
pathetic 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations 
of  anger  or  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of 
describing  to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of 
telling  them  what  he  resembles.  This  never  was,  and  never 
will  be,  the  languag^  of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  moved. 
It  is  the  language  of  one  wno  describes  coolly  Uie  condition 
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of  that  person  to  another ;  or  it  is  the  langaage  of  the  passionate 
person  himself,  after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what 
his  situation  was  in  the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort 
of  secondary  description  is  what  Tragic  toets  too  often  rive  us, 
instead  of  the  native  and  primary  language  of  passion.  Thus,  in 
Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when  Lucia  confesses  to  Fortius  her 
love  for  him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  swears  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  their  country  she  will 
never  marry  him.  Fortius  receives  this  unexpected  sentence 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least  the  Poet  wants 
to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it.  How  does  he  express 
these  feelings  ? 

Fixed  in  aatonisfament,  I  gaze  upon  thee. 
Like  one  jnst  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  Heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens  yet  atiye 
In  dreadful  looks,  a  monument  of  wrath. 

This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lucia.  Now,  did  any  person, 
who  was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  overwhelmed  wiui  sorrow, 
ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this 
manner?  This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  ^ven  us 
by  another  of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation,  frothing 
would  have  been  more  proper  for  a  byenstander,  recounting  this 
conference,  than  to  have  said. 

Fixed  in  astooishroent,  he  gazed  upon  her, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  Heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  person  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks,  on  such  an 
occasion,  m  a  Very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his 
feelings ;  he  pleads  for  pity ;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his 
grief  and  astonishment ;  but  never  thinks  of  describing  his  own 
person  and  looks,  and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  re- 
sembles. Such  representations  of  passions  are  no  better  in 
Foetry,  than  it  would  be  in  painting,  to  make  a  lable  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding  us  remark,  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents an  astonished,  or  a  grieved  person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  Foots  do  not  employ  this  sort 
of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
forced  and  unnatural  thougnts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feel- 
ings of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved. 
When  Osmyn,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  after  partmg  with 
Almeria,  regrets  in  a  long  soliloquy,  that  his  eyes  only  see 
objects  that  are  present,  and  cannot  see  Ahneria  after  she 
is  gone ;  when  Jane  Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  Tragedy,  on  meeting 
with  her  husband  in  her  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that 
he  had  forgiven  her,  calls  on  the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops, 
and  the  springs  to.  give  her  their  streams  that  she  may  never 
want  a  supply  of  tears ;  in  such  passages,  we  see  very  plainly 
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that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore,  that  speak ;  but  the 
Poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead  of  assuming  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and  speaking  as 
they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining  his  fancy, 
and  spurring  up  his  genius  to  say  something  that  shall  be 
uncommonly  strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  iin7 
der  the  influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain 
and  simple ;  abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express 
a  disturbed  and  impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations^ 
exclamations,  and  apostrophes;  but  never  employing  those 
which  belong  to  the  mere  embellishment  and  parade  of  opeech. 
We  never  meet  with  any  subtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  real  passion.  The  thoughts  which  passion  suggests, 
are  always  plain  and  obvious  ones,  arising  directly  from  its 
object  Passion  never  reasons  nor  speculates  till  its  ardour 
begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse  or  declama- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly  in 
short,  broken  and  interrupted  Speeches ;  corresponding  to  the 
violent  and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  Tragedians  by  these  principles, 
which  seem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  defi- 
cient. Though  in  many  parts  of  Tragic  Composition,  they  haye 
great  merit;  though  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some 
of  them  are  very  successful;  yet  in  the  high  and  strong 
pathetic,  they  generally  fail  Their  passionate  Speeches  too  oft^n 
run  into  long  declamation.  There  is  too  much  reasoning  and 
refinement ;  too  much  pomp  and  studied  beauty  in  them.  They 
rather  convey  a  feeble  impression  of  passion,  than  awaken  any 
strong  sympathy  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this 
part  of  Composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  lio 
unnatural  refinement;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  The^  set 
before  us  the  plain  and  direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple 
expressive  language;  and  therefore,  on  great  occasions,  they 
seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart.**^  This,  too,  is  Shakespeare's 
great  excellency ;  and  to  this  it  is  principally  owing,  that  his 
dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their  many  imperfections, 
have  been  so  long  the  fisivourites  of  the  PubUc  He  is  more 
fiuthful  to  the  true  language  of  Nature,  in  the  midst  of  passion. 


*  Nodiing,  for  instanoey  can  be  more  touching  and  pathetic  than  the  addren  m 
Meiiea,  in  Euripides,  makes  to  her  children,  when  she  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
putting  them  to  death :  and  nothing  more  natural,  than  the  conflict  which  she  is 
described  as  sufieriog  within  herself  on  that  occasion  ; 

4^cv,  4nu'  ri  wpixrdtpKtoBt  ft*  ofifianv  riKva  ; 
Tft  irpo<r)ffXare  rov  nawtrrarov  yiXw ; 
Al,  ol  n  ipamt ;  KopSia  yap  Mxcoi* 
Twauut,  ofifia  faiopov  mc  tti&v  rtKPw 
O^K  dv  dvvaifitiy,  x^^^**  povksvfiara,  &c. 

£iiR.  Mkd.  L.  1(M0l 
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than  any  Writer.  He  gives  us  this  language  unadulterated 
by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him  than 
from  all  other  Tragic  Poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer 
only  to  that  admirable  scene  in  Macbeth^  where  Macduff 
receives  the  account  of  his  wife  and  all  his  children  being 
slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The  emotions,  first  of  ^ef,  and 
then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising  against  Macbeth, 
are  painted  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  heart  but 
must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing  more 
expressive  of  Nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  Tragedies, 
it  is  clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their 
effect,  when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  Play 
pedantic  and  declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  witn 
those  Latin  Tragedies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca, 
which  are  little  more  than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral 
sentences,  wrought  up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited 
the  prevailing  taste  of  that  age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opmion,  that  moral  reflections  ought 
to  be  altogether  omitted  in  Tragedies.  When  properly  intro- 
duced, they  give  dignity  to  the  Composition,  and,  on  many  oc- 
casions, they  are  extremely  natural.  When  Persons  are  under 
any  uncommon  distress,  when  they  are  beholding  in  others, 
or  experiencing  in  themselves,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune ; 
indeed,  when  they  are  placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying 
situations  of  life,  serious  and  moral  reflections  naturally  occur 
to  them,  whether  they  be  persons  of  much  virtue  or  not. 
Almost  every  human  being  is,  on  such  occasions,  disposed  to  be 
serious.  It  is  then  the  natural  tone  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore 
no  Tragic  Poet  should  omit  such  proper  opportunities,  when  they 
occur,  for  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue.  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for  instance,  in  Shakespeare,  when  he 
bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  greatness,  and  the  advices  which 
he  afterw^ds  gives  to  Cromwell  are,  in  his  situation,  extremely 
natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers ;  and  are  at  once  instruc- 
tive and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes  it. 
I  have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  Lecture  and  in  the  preceding 
one,  to  take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certainly,  neither 
for  warmth  of  passion,  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it 
at  all  eminent.  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  tnat  it  is 
destitute  of  merit.  For,  by  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the 
language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's  character,  by  that  ardour 
of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  it  is 
full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard;  and  has,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no  small 
reputation. 

The  Style  and  Versification  of  Tragedy  ought  to  be  free, 
easy,  and  varied.     Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this 
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purpose.  It  has  sufficient  maiesty  for  raising  the  Style ;  it  can 
descend  to  the  simple  and  familiar;  it  is  susceptible  of  great 
variety  of  cadence ;  and  is  quite  free  from  the  constrfunt  and 
monotony  of  rhyme.  For  monotony  is,  above  all  things,  to  be 
avoided  by  a  Tragic  Poet.  If  he  maintains  every  where  the 
same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keeps  up  tne  same  run 
of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  Verse,  he  cannot  fail  of  beoaming 
insipid.  He  should  not,  indeed,  sink  into  flat  and  careless  lines; 
his  Style  should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but  not  the  uni- 
form dignity  of  Epic  Poetry.  It  shoula  assume  that  briskness 
and  ease  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue^  and  the 
fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  Tragedy  is,  its 
being  always  written  in  rhyme.      The  nature  of  the  French 
language,  indeed,  requires  tms,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Style 
from  mere  Prose.     But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  Trag;ic 
Dialogue,  fills  it  with  a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner, 
fatal  to  the  high  strength  and  power  of  passion.     Voltaire  main- 
tains, that  the  difficulty  of  composing  in  French  Rhyme,  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  pleasure  vvhich  the  Audience  receives  &om 
the  Composition.    Tragedy  would  be  ruined,  says  be,  if  we  were 
to  write  it  in  Blank   v  erse ;  take  away  the  difficulty,  and  you 
take  away  the  whole  merit     A  strange  idea  I   as  if  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions  which 
the  Poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on  the 
toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  male  and 
female  Rhymes.     With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in 
Rhyme,  and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some  time 
ago,  fashionable  for  our  English  Poets  to  conclude,  not  only 
every  act  of  a  Tragedy,  but  sometimes  also  the  most  interesting 
Scenes,  nothing  need  be  said,  but  that  they  were  the  most  per- 
fect barbarisms ;  childish  ornaments,  introduced  to  please  a  lalsc 
taste  in  the  Audience ;  and  now  universally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  Tragedy,  I 
shall  conclude  the  subject,  with  a  short  view  of  the  Gbeek,  die 
French,  and  the  English  Stage,  and  with  observations  on  the 
principal  Writers. 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  Tragedy 
have  been  already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished 
with  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Chorus,  of  the  oii^  of  which, 
and  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  it,  I  treated 
fully  in  the  preceding  Lecture.  The  plot  was  always  exceed- 
ingly simple.  It  admitted  of  few  incidents.  It  was  conducted 
with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of  the  Gods,  was  employed;  and, 
which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  unravelling  sometimes  made  to 
turn  upon  it  Love,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  was  never 
admitted  into  the  Grreek  Tragedy.  Their  subjects  were  often 
founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes.     A  vein  of  reli- 
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gioiis  and  moral  sentiment  always  rons  through  them ;  bat  thej 
made  less  use  than  the  Modems  of  the  combat  of  the  passions, 
and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nations.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  for  two  Tragedies. 
The  history  of  CEdipus,  King  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate 
family,  for  six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no 
fewer  than  seventeen.  There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this; 
which  is  the  Persae,  or  Expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  ^schylus. 

.^Sschylus  is  the  father  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  and  exhibits 
both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  original  Writer. 
He  is  bold,  nervous,  and  animated ;  but  very  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in 
which  we  have  his  works  (they  having  suffered  more  by  time, 
than  any  of  the  Ancient  Tragedians),  and  partly  on  occount  of 
the  nature  of  his  Style,  which  is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often 
harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds  with  martial  ideas  and  descrip- 
tions. He  has  much  fire  and  elevation ;  less  of  tenderness,  than 
of  force.  He  delights  in  the  marvellous.  The  Ghost  of  Darius 
in  the  Persce,  the  mspiration  of  Cassandra  in  Agamemnon,  and 
the  Songs  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eumenidcs,  are  beautiful  in 
their  kind,  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  Tragedians; 
the  most  correct  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects ;  the  most  just 
and  sublime  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive 
talent.  The  relation  of  the  death  of  (Edipus,  in  his  QBdipus 
Coloneus,  and  of  the  death  of  Hsemon  and  Antigone,  in  his 
Antigone,  are  perfect  patterns  of  description  to  Tragic  Poets. 
Euripides  is  esteemed  more  tender  than  Sophocles ;  and  he  is 
fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he 
is  more  incorrect  and  negligent ;  his  expositions,  or  openings  of 
the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artful  manner ;  and  the  Songs  of 
his  Chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical,  have,  commonly,  less 
connection  with  the  main  action,  than  those  of  Sophocles. 
Both  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  however,  have  very  hi^n  merit 
as  Tragic  Poets.  They  are  elegant  and  beautiful  in  then*  Style; 
just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  thoughts ;  they  speak  with  the 
voice  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
ancient  and  modem  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity, 
they  are  touching  and  interesting. 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages 
of  Grreece  and  Bome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular, 
and  widely  different  from  what  obtains  anion^  us.  Not  only 
were  the  oongs  of  the  Chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  • 
music,  but  as  the  Abb^  de  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry 
and  Painting,  has  proved,  with  much  curious  erudition,  the 
dialogue  part  had  also  a  modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable 
of  bemg  set  to  notes ;  it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative 
between  the  Actors,  and  was  supported  by  instruments.     He 
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has  farther  attempted  to  prove,  but  the  proof  aeeniB  more  incom- 
plete, that  on  some  occasions,  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  pro- 
nouncing and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided;  that  one  actor 
spoke,  and  another  performed  the  jgestures  and  motions  corre- 
sponding to  what  the  first  said.  The  Actors  in  Tragedy  wore 
a  long  robe,  called  Syrma,  which  flowed  upon  the  Stage.  They 
were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  renderea  their  stature  uncom- 
monly high ;  and  they  always  played  in  masks.  These  masks 
were  li^e  helmets,  wluch  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths 
of  them  were  so  contrived  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the 
voice,  in  order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres ;  and 
the  visage  was  so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  charac- 
ters, or  dispositions  of  the  persons  represented.  When,  during 
the  course  of  one  Scene,  different  emotions  were  to  ^pear  in  the 
same  person,  the  mask  is  said  to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the 
Actor,  by  turning  one  or  other  profile  of  his  face  to  the  Specta- 
tors, expressed  the  change  of  the  situation.  This,  however,  was 
a  contrivance  attended  with  many  disadvantages.  The  mask 
must  have  deprived  the  Spectators  of  all  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  natural  animated  expression  of  the  eye,  and  the 
countenance ;  and,  joined  with  the  other  circumstances  which  I 
have  mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
dramatic  representations  of  the  Ancients.  In  defence  of  them, 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that  their  theatres 
were  vastly  more  extensive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and  filled  with 
immense  crowds.  They  were  always  uncovered,  and  exposed  to 
the  open  air.  The  Actors  were  beheld  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance, and  of  course  much  more  imperfectly  bv  the  bulk  of  the 
Spectators,  which  both  rendered  their  looks  of  less  consequence, 
and  might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that  their  features 
should  be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices  enlarged,  and 
their  whole  appearance  magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to 
make  the  stronger  impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic 
Spectacles  were  the  favourite  entertaiments  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  the  attention  given  to  their  proper  exhibition,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  apparatus  bestowea  on  their  theatres,  far 
exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  attempted  in  modem  ages. 

In  the  Compositions  of  some  of  the  French  Dramatic  Writers, 
particularly  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  Tragedy  has  ap- 

E eared  with  much  lustre  and  dignity.  They  must  be  lulowed  to 
Ave  improved  upon  the  Ancients,  in  introducing  more  incidents, 
a  greater  variety  of  passions,  a  fuller  display  of  characters,  and 
in  rendering  the  subject  thereby  more  interesting.  They  have 
studied  to  imitate  the  ancient  models  in  regularity  of  conduct 
Thev  are  attentive  to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the  decorums  of 
sentunent  and  morality  ,*  and  their  Style  is,  generally,  very 
poetical  and  ele^nt.  What  an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to 
censure  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fervour,  strength,  and  the  natural 
language  of  passion.     There  is  often  too  much  conversation  in 
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their  pieces,  instead  of  action.  They  are  too  declamatory^  as 
was  before  observed,  when  they  should  be  passionate ;  too  re- 
fined^  when  they  should  be  simple.  Voltaire  fireely  acknow- 
ledges these  defects  of  the  French  Theatre.  He  admits,  that 
their  best  Tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impresssion  on  the 
heart;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long 
fine-spun  dialogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently 
spread  a  languor  over  them ;  that  the  Authors  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  being  too  tragic ;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his 
judgment,  that  an  union  of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which 
characterize  the  Enelish  Theatre,  with  the  correctness  and 
decorum  of  the  French  Theatre,  would  be  necessary  to  form  a 
perfect  Tragedy. 

Comeille,  who  is  properly  the  Father  of  French  Tragedy,  is 
distingaished  by  the  majestv  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and 
the  fruitfiilness  of  his  ima^nation.  His  genius  was  unquestion- 
ably very  rich,  but  seem^  more  turned  towards  the  Epic  than 
the  Tragic  vein ;  for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid, 
rather  than  tender  and  touching.  He  is  the  most  declamatory  of 
all  the  French  Tragedians.  He  united  the  copiousness  of  l^yden 
with  the  fire  of  Lucan,  and  he  resembles  them  also  in  their 
faults;  in  their  extravagance  and  impetuosity.    He  has  com- 

Ssed  a  great  number  of  Tragedies,  very  unequal  in  their  merit 
is  best  and  most  esteemed  pieces,  are  the  Cid,  Horace,  Foly- 
eucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  Tragic  Poet^i  is  much  superior  to  Comeille.  He 
wanted  the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Comeille's  imagination  ; 
but  is  free  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tender- 
ness. Few  Poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  moving  than 
Bacine.  His  Phaedra,  his  Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his 
Mithridate,  are  excellent  dramatic  performances,  and  do  no 
small  honour  to  the  French  Stage.  His  language  and  versifica- 
tion are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all  the  French  Authors,  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  Poetical  Style ;  to  have 
managed  their  Rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  facility, 
and  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Voltaire  has, 
a^ain  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the  **  Chef 
dxEuvre  "  of  the  French  Stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  drama, 
and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  Majesty  of  Religion ;  but 
it  is  less  tender  and  interesting  than  Andromaque.  Racine  has 
formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.  In  the  Phaedra 
he  is  extremely  successful,  but  not  so,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
Iphigenie;  where  he  has  degraded  the  ancient  characters,  by 
unseasonable  gallantry.  Achilles  is  a  French  lover ;  and  Eriphile 
a  modern  lady.* 

*  The  characters  of  Comeille  and  Racioe  are  happily  contrasted  with  each  other,  in 
the  following  beautiful  lines  of  a  French  Poet,  which  will  gratify  several  readers : 

COHNSILLI. 

Ilium  nobilibus  majestas  evehit  alis 

Venice  tangentem  nubis :  stant  online  longo 
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Voltaire,  in  several  of  liis  Tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all,  in 
the  delicate  and  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived 
to  introduce.  In  these  lies  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not, 
indeed,  exempt  from  the  defects  of  the  other  French  Tragedians, 
of  wanting  force,  and  of  being  sometimes  too  long  and  decla- 
matory in  his  Speeches;  but  his  characters  are  drawn  with 
spirit,  his  events  are  strildng,  and  in  his  sentiments  there  is 
much  elevation.  His  Zayre,  Alzire,  Merop£,  and  Orphan  of 
China,  are  four  capital  Tragedies,  and  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in  the  strain  of 
his  sentiments,  tne  most  religions,  and  the  most  moral,  of  all 
Tragic  Poets. 

Tnoueh  the  musical  Dramas  of  Metastasio  fulfil  not  the  cha- 
racter of  just  and  regular  Tragedies,  they  approach  however  so 
near  to  it,  and  possess  so  much  meri^  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  them  over  without  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  Style,  the 
charms  of  Lyric  Poetry,  and  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they 

Magiitntini  cireum  heroes,  fal^ntibus  omnes 
Induti  tnbeifl  ;  PolTeuekus,  Cinna,  Seleucos, 
£t  Cidus,  et  nigis  signatu  Hontiui  on. 

Raonb. 

Hune  eirettniTolitat  penna  allodente  Cupido 
Vinda  triumphatis  insternens  florea  aceiiis :     « 
Colligit  haec  mollis  ffeniiu,  levibosque  catenis 
Heroas  stringit  doeiles,  Pyrrhosque,  Titosque, 
Pelidasque  ac  Hippolytos,  qui  spoote  sequaotur 
Servitium,  facilesque  fenint  in  viocula  palmas. 
Ingentes  niminiiD  animos  Cornelius  ingens, 
Et  Quales  habet  ipse,  suis  heroibus  afflat 
Sublimes  sensus ;  vox  olli  mascula,  magnum  os. 
Nee  mortale  sonans.    Rapido  fluit  impete  vena. 
Vena  Sophocleis  non  inficianda  Bnentis. 
Racinius  Gallis  baud  visos  ante  theatris 
MoUior  ingenio  teneros  induxit  amores 
Magnanimos  quamvis  sensus  sub  pectore  verset 
Agrippina,  licet  Romano  robore  Burrhus 
Polleat,  et  magni  generosa  superbia  Pori 
Non  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  moUia  natum 
Crediderts  vatero  ;  vox  olli  mellea,  lenis 
Spiritus  est ;  non  ille  animis  rim  concitns  infert, 
At  coeoos  animorum  aditus  rimacar,  et  imis 
Mentibus  oocultos,  syren  penetrabilis,  ictus 
Insinuans,  palpando  ferit,  leditque  plaoendo. 
Vena  6uit  tacui  non  intermissa  nitore. 
Nee  rapidos  semper  volvit  cum  murmuie  flnetos. 
Ap^mine  sed  leni  fluitat.    Seu  gramina  lambit 
Rivulus,  et  cceoo  per  prata  virentia  lapsu, 
Aufugiena,  tacita  nuit  mdeprensus  arena ; 
Flore  micant  ripsB  illiroes ;  hue  vulgus  smantum 
Convolat,  et  lacrymis  auget  rivalibus  undas  : 
Singultus  undsB  referunt,  gemitusque  sonoros 
Ingeminant,  molli  gemitus  imitante  susurro. 

Teinplum  TragoeUia,  per  Fr.  Marsy. 
e  Societate  Jesu. 
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are  eminent.  The^  abound  in  well-contrived  and  interesting 
situations.  The  Dialogue^  by  its  closeness  and  rapidity,  carries 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Tra- 

S^edies ;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  more  natural,  than  the 
ong  declamation  of  the  French  Theatre.  But  the  shortness  of 
the  several  Dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much  Lyric 
Poetry  as  belongs  to  this  sort  of  Composition^  often  occasions 
the  course  of  the  incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too  quickly,  and 
prevents  that  consistent  display  of  Characters,  and  that  full  pre- 

Earation  of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimi- 
tude  to  Tragedy. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  Tragedy  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  ani- 
mated and  passionate  than  French  Tragedy,  but  more  irregular 
and  incorrect,  and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance. 
The  pathetic,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of 
Tragedy.  The  English,  therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
aimra  at  the  highest  species  of  excellence ;  though,  in  the  exe- 
cution, they  have  not  cdways  joined  the  other  beauties  that  ought 
to  accompany  the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English 
Theatre,  is  the  great  Shakespeare.  Great  he  mav  be  juBtly  cidled, 
as  the  extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  Trasedy 
and  Comedy,  are  altogether  unrivalled.*  But,  at  the  same  tune, 
it  is  genius  shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether 
unassisted  by  knowledge  or  art.  Long  has  he  been  idolized  by 
the  British  nation;  much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been 
written  concerning  him ;  criticism  has  been  drawn  to  the  very 
dregs,  in  commentaries  upon  his  words  and  witticisms;  and 
et  it  remains  to  this  dav  in  doubt,  whether  his  beauties,  or 
is  faults,  be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes,  and  passages,  with- 
out number,  there  are  in  his  Plays ;  passages  beyond  what  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  Dramatic  Writer  ;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  one  of  his  Plays  which  can  be  called  altogether  a 
good  one,  or  which  can  be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from 
beginning  to  end.  Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduct,  and 
grotesque  mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  m  one  piece,  we  are  often 
interrupted  by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a  certain 
obscure  bombast,  and  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of 

*  The  character  which  Dr}'den  has  drawn  of  Shakespeare  is  not  only  just,  hut 
uncommonly  elegant  and  happy.  **  He  was  the  man,  who,  of  all  modem,  and  perhaps 
ancient  Poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  Nature 
were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  hut  luckily.  When  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it ;  you  feel  it  too.  They  who  accuse  him  of 
wanting  learning,  nve  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  was  naturally  learned. 
He  needed  not  the  Speetadea  of  Books  to  read  Nature.  He  looked  inward,  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  eyery  where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury 
to  compare  him  to  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches  ;  hi^  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him." 

Deyosn's  Efisay  on  Dramitic  Poetry. 
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pmrsDiiig ;  and  these  intenuptioiis  to  our  pleasure  too  frequentlT 
occur,  on  occasions  when  we  would  least  wish  to  meet  widi  theoL 
All  diese  faults,  however,  Shakespeare  redeems  by  two  of  th«- 
greatest  excellencies  whicli  any  Tragic  Poet  can  possess ;    hk 
livelj  and  diversified  paintings  of  character;    his  «tr(H^  and 
natural  expressions  of  passion.     These  are  his  two  chief  virtues  ; 
on  these  his  merit  rests.     Notwithstanding  his  many  absurdities, 
aU  the  while  we  are  reading  his  Plays,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  a£  our  fellows;  we  meet  with  men  vulgar  perliaps  in  thdr 
manners,  ooaise  or  harsh  in  their  sentiments,  but  still  tiiey  are 
men ;  they  speak  with  human  voices,  and  are  actuated  by  huniaa 
passions;  we  are  interested  inwhatthey  say  or  do,  because  we  feel 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves.   It  is  therefore  do 
matter  of  wonder,  that  fitnn  the  more  polished  and  regnlar,  bat 
more  cold  and  artifidal  performances  of  other  Poets^  the  Public 
should  return  with  pleasure  to  such  warm  and  genuine  represeo- 
tations  of  human  nature.  Shakespeare  possesses  likewise  the  merit 
of  having  created,  for  himself,  a  sort  of  world  of  prsetemataril 
beings.     His  witches,  ghosts,  fairies,  and  spirits  of  all  kinds;,  are 
described  with  such  circumstances  of  awful  and    mystenoiu 
solemnity,  and  speak  a  language  so  peculiar  to  themselves,  a^ 
strongly  to  afiect  the  imagination.     His  two  master-pieces,  and 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly 
appears,  are  Othello  and  Macbeth.     With  r^ard  to  his  hi$tc>- 
ncal  Plays,  they  are,  properly  speaking  neither  Tragedies  nor 
Comedies ;  but  a  peculiar  species  of  iJhramatic  Entertainmoit, 
calculated  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  times  of  whidi  be 
treats,  to  exhibit  the  principal  characters,  and  to  fix  our  imagi- 
nation on  the  most  interesting  events  and  revolutions  of  oar 
own  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakeqpeare,  we  can  produce  in  tbe  !End[idi 
language  several  detached  Tragedies  of  considerable  merit,  ^ot 
we  have  not  many  Dramatic  Writers,  whose  whole  works  are 
entitled  either  to  particular  criticism,  or  very  high  praise.     Id 
the  Tragedies  of  Dryden  and  Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed 
with  much  fustian  and  rant.     Lee's  ^'  Theodosius,  or  the  Force 
of  Love,"  is  the  best  of  his  pieces,  and  in  some  of  the  scenes,  does 
not  want  tenderness  and  warmth ;  though  romantic  in  the  plan, 
and  extravagant  in  the  sentiments.    Otway  was  endowed  with  a 
high  portion  of  the  Tragic  spirit ;  which  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  two  principal  Tragedies,  **The  Orphan,"  and  "Venice 
Preserved."    In  these,  he  is  perhaps  too  Tragic ;   the  distresses 
being  so  deep  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the  mind.   He  is  a  Writer, 
doubtless,  of  genius  and  strong  passion  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
exceedingly  gross  and  indelicate.     No  Tragedies  are  less  moral 
than  those  of  Otway.    There  are  no  generous  or  noUe  sentimenta 

*  See  ED  excellent  ilcfenoe  of  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  and  several  jut  obaer- 
▼ations  on  his  peculiar  excellencies  as  a  Tragic  Poet,  in  Mn.  Montague's  Emaj  oa  the 
Writings  and  Owiitts  of  Shakespeare. 
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in  them ;  but  a  licentious  spirit  often  diseovers  itself.  He  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  French  decorum;  and  has  contrived  to 
introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  aUusions,  into  the  midst  of 
deep  Tragedy. 

Kowe's  Tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  He  is 
full  of  elevated  and  moral  sentiments.  The  Poetry  is  often 
good,  and  the  Language  always  pure  and  elegant ;  but,  in  most 
of  his  Plays,  he  is  too  cold  and  iminterestmg ;  and  flowery 
rather  than  tragic.  Two,  however,  he  has  produced,  whicn 
deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this  censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the 
Fair  Penitent;  in  both  of  which,  there  are  so  many  tender 
and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them  justly  favourites  of 
the  Public. 

Dr.  Young's  Kevenge  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and 
fire ;  but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shock- 
ing and  direful  passions.  In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride, 
there  are  some  fine  situations,  and  much  good  Poetry.  The 
two  first  Acts  are  admirable.  The  meeting  of  Almeria  with 
her  husband  Osmyn,  in  the  tomb  of  Anselmo,  is  one  of  the. most 
solemn  and  striking  situations  to  be  found  in  any  Tragedy. 
The  defects  in  the  catastrophe,  I  pointed  out  in  the  lastXec- 
ture.  Mr.  Thomson's  Tragedies  are  too  full  of  a  stiff  morality, 
which  renders  them  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigismunda 
far  excels  the  rest ;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters  and  senti- 
ments, justly  deserve  a  place  among  the  best  English  Tragedies. 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  Authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  treat. 

Upon  the  whole,  reviewing  the  Tragic  Compositions  of 
different  nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise:  A  Greek 
Tragedy  is  the  relation  of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  Incident; 
sometimes  the  effect  of  passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  decree  of 
the  Gods,  simply  exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  parts  or 
events,  but  naturally  and  beautifully  set  before  us ;  heightened 
by  the  Poetry  of  the  Chorus.  A  French  Tragedy  is  a  series  of 
artful  and  refined  conversations,  founded  upon  a  variety  of 
tragical  and  Interesting  situations ;  carried  on  with  little  action 
and  vehemence;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty,  and  high  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  An  English  Tragedy  is  the  combat  of  strong 
passions,  set  before  us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing  deep  dis- 
asters ;  often  irregularly  conducted ;  abounding  in  action  and  fill- 
ing the  Spectators  with  grief.  The  Ancient  Tragedies  were  more 
natural  and  simple ;  the  Modern  are  more  artftd  and  complex. 
Among  the  French  there  is  more  correctness;  among  the 
English,  more  fire.  Andromaque  and  Zayre  soften,  Othello 
and  Venice  Preserved  rend  the  heart.  It  deserves  remark, 
that  three  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  of  the  French  Tragic 
Theatre,  turn  wholly  upon  reli^ous  subjects:  the  Athalie  of 
Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of  Comeille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire. 
The  first  is  founded  upon   a  historical  passage  of  the  Old 
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Testament ;  in  the  other  two,  the  distress  arises  from  the  zeal 
and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages  to  the  Christian 
fiEuth;  and  in  all  the  three,  the  Authors  have,  with  much 
propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  be 
derived  from  religious  ideas. 
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COMEDY. — GBEEK  AND  BOMAN — ^FRENCH — ^ENGLISH 

COMEDY. 

Comedy  is  sufficiently  discriminated  from  Tragedy,  by  its 
general  spirit  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror,  and  the 
other  strong  passions,  form  the  province  of  the  latter,  the 
chief,  or  rather  sole  instrument  of  the  former,  is  ridicule. 
Comedy  proposes  for  its  object,  neither  the  great  sufferings, 
nor  the  great  crimes  of  men;  but  their  folEes  and  slighter 
vices,  those  parts  of  their  character,  which  raise  in  beholders  a 
sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  censured 
and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome 
in  civil  society. 

This  general  idea  of  Comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the 
improprieties  and  follies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral 
and  useful.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan 
of  this  kind  of  Composition,  that  renders  it  liable  to  cen- 
sure. To  polish  the  manners  of  men,  to  promote  attention 
to  the  proper  decorums  of  social  behaviour,  and,  above  all, 
to  render  vice  ridiculous,  is  doing  a  real  service  to  the  world. 
Many  vices  might  be  more  successfully  exploded,  by  employ- 
ing ridicule  agunst  them,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule 
is  an  instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by 
unskilful,  or  improper  hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mis- 
chief, instead  of  good  to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from 
being,  as  some  have  msdntained  it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mislead,  and  seduce,  by  the 
colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects  ;  and  it  is  often  more 
difficult  to  jud^e,  whether  these  colours  be  natural  and  proper, 
than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and  error.  Xi- 
centious  Writers,  therefore,  or  the  Comic  class,  have  too 
often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  charac- 
ters and  objects  which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a 
fault,  not  owing  to  the  nature  of  Comedy,  but  to  the  genius 
and  turn  of  the   Writers    of  iU     In  the  hands  of  a  loose. 
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'  immoral  Author^  Comedy  will  mislead  and  corrupt;  while, 
in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will  be 
not  only  a  ray  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entcr- 
tainment«  French  Comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners ; 
while  English  Comedy  has  been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  Dramatic  Action,  which  I  delivered 
in  the  first  Lecture  upon  Tragedy,  belong  equally  to  Comedy ; 
and  hence,  of  course,  our  disquisitions  concerning  it  are 
shortened.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  both  these  forms  of 
Dramatic  Composition,  that  there  be  a  proper  unity  of  action 
and  subject,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  preserved;  that  is,  that  the  time  of  the  action  be 
brought  within  reasonable  bounds ;  and  the  place  of  the  action 
never  changed,  at  least,  not  during  the  course  of  each  Act; 
that  the  several  Scenes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly 
linked  together;  that  the  Stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till 
the  Act  closes ;  and  that  the  reason  should  appear  to  us,  why 
the  personages,  who  fill  up  the  diiferent  Scenes,  enter  and  go  off 
the  Stage,  at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope 
of  all  these  rules,  I  showed,  iv^as  to  bring  the  imitation  as  near 
as  possible  to  probability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to 
any  imitation  giving  us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps, 
a  stricter  observance  of  the  Dramatic  rules  in  Comedv,  than  in 
Tragedy.  For  the  action  of  Comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us 
than  that  of  Tragedy,  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  common  life,  we  judge  more  easily  of  what  is  probable, 
and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it*  The  probable  and  the 
natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in  the  characters 
and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are  the  great 
foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole 
beauty  of  Comedy. 

The  subjects  of  Tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country  or 
to  any  age-  The  Tragic  Jroet  may  lay  his  Scene  in  whatever 
region  he  pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history 
either  of  his  own,  or  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  may  take 
it  from  any  period  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  however  remote 
in  time.  The  reverse  of  this  holds  in  Comedy,  for  a  clear 
and  obvious  reason.  In  the  great  vices,  great  virtues,  and 
high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages  resemble  one 
another;  and  are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  Tragic  Muse. 
But  those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discriminations  of 
character,  which  afford  subject  for  Comedy,  change  with  the 
differences  of  countries  and  times;  and  can  never  be  so  well 
understood  by  foreigners,  as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own 
country ;  but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of  such  manners 
and  such  characters  only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore 
the  Scene  and  subject  of  Comedy  should  always  be  laid  in  bur 
own  country,  and  in  our  own  times.     The  Comic  Poet,  who 

Q  Q 
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aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and  follies  of  behaviour,  should 
study  "  to  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise.**  It  is  not  his 
business  to  amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last  age,  or  with 
a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue.;  but  to  give  us  pictures  taken 
from  among  ourselves ;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices ; 
to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  ot  itself,  with  its  humours, 
its  follies,  and  its  extravagancies.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan 
in  this  manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
entertainment  which  he  gives  us.  Plautus,  it  is  true^  and 
Terence,  did  not  follow  this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their 
Comedies  in  Greece,  and  adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Comedy  was,  in  their  age, 
but  a  new  entertainment  in  Bome ;  and  that  then  they  contented 
themselves  with  imitating,  often  with  translating  merely,  the 
Comedies  of  Menander,  and  other  Greek  Writers.  In  after- 
times,  it  is  known  that  the  Romans  had  the  "Comoedia 
Togata,"  or  what  was  founded  on  their  own  manners,  as 
well  as  the  **  Comoedia  Palliata,"  or  what  was  taken  from 
the  Greeks. 

Comedy  maybe  divided  into  two  kinds ;  Comedy  of  Character, 
and  Comedy  of  Intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  of 
the  Play,  is  made  the  principal  object.  In  the  former,  the  dis- 
play of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  the  action  Is 
contrived  altogether  with  a  view  to  this  end ;  and  is  treated  ajs 
subordinate  to  it.  The  French  abound  most  in  Comedies  of 
Character.  All  Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this  sort;  his 
Avare,  for  instance.  Misanthrope,  Tartuffe ;  and  such  are 
Destouches's  also,  and  those  of  the  other  chief  French  Come- 
dians. The  English  abotmd  more  in  Comedies  of  Intri^e. 
In  the  Plays  of  Congreve,  and,  in  general,  in  all  our  Comemes, 
there  is  much  more  story,  more  bustle  and  action,  than  on  the 
French  Theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  Composition  its  proper  advantage, 
these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without 
some  interesting  and  well-conducted  storv,  mere  conversation  is 
apt  to  become  insipid.  There  should  be  always  as  much  intrigue, 
as  to  give  us  something  to  wish,  and  something  to  fear.  The 
incidents  should  so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking 
situations,  and  to  fix  otu*  attention ;  while  they  alTord  at  the  same 
time  a  proper  field  for  the  exhibition  of  character.  For  the 
Poet  must  never  forget,  that  to  exhibit  characters  and  manners 
is  his  principal  object.  The  action  in  Comedy,  though  it 
demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it  animated  and  natural,  is 
a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the  performance,  than  the 
action  in  Tragedy :  as  in  Comedy,  it  is  what  men  say,  and  how 
they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than  what  they 
perforin,  or  what  they  suffer.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  over- 
charge it  with  too  much  intrigue,  and  those  intricate  Spanish 
plots  that  were  fasihionable  for  a  whiles  carried  on  by  perplexed 
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apartments,  dark  entries,  and  disguised  habits,  are  now  justly- 
condemned  and  laid  aside :  for  by  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of 
Comedy  was  lost.  The  attention  of  the  Spectators,  instead  of 
being  directed  towards  any  display  of  characters,  was  fixed  upon 
the  surprising  turns  and  revolutions  of  the  intrigue ;  and  Comedy- 
was  changed  into  a  mere  Novel. 

In  the  management  of  Characters,  one  of  the  most  common 
faults  of  Comic  Writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life. 
Wherever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to 
fait  the  precise  point  where  true' wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins. 
When  the  Miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus,  searching  the  person 
whom  he  suspects  for  having  stolen  his  casket,  after  examining 
first  his  right  hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out,  *'  ostende  etinm 
tertiam,"  "  show  me  your  third  hand,"  (a  stroke  too  which  Moliere 
has  copied  from  hiin),  there  is  no  one  but  must  be  sensible  of 
the  extravagance.  Certain  degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed 
to  the  Comedian ;  but  there  are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and 
good  tiste  ;  and  supposing  the  Miser  to  be  ever  so  much 
engrossed  by  his  jealousy  and  his  suspicions,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  man  in  his  wits  suspecting  another  of  having  more 
than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  Comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
one  another;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and 
the  introducing  them  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites,  gives  too 
theatrical  and  affected  an  air  to  the  Piece.  This  is  become  too 
common  a  resource  of  Comic  Writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their 
characters,  and  display  them  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the 
Tiolent  and  impatient  person  arrives  upon  the  Stage,  the  Spec- 
tator knows  that,  in  the  next  scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  mild  and  good-natured  man  ;  or  if  one  of  the  lovers  intro- 
duced be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we  are  sure  that  his  com- 
panion is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover ;  like  Frankly  and 
Bellamy,  Clarinda  and  Jacintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly's  Suspicious 
Husband.  Such  production  of  Characters  by  pairs,  is  like  the 
employment  of  the  figure  Antithesis  in  Discourse,  which,  as  I 
formerly  observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  occasions,  but  is 
too  apparently  a  rhetorical  artifice.  In  every  sort  of  composi- 
tion, the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art.  A  masterly  Writer 
will  therefore  give  us  his  characters,  distinguished  rather  by  such 
shades  of  diversity  as  are  commonly  found  in  Society,  than 
marked  with  such  strong  oppositions,  as  are  rarely  brought  into 
actual  contrast,  in  any  of  the  circumstances  of  life. 

The  Style  of  Comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  lively, 
very  seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  con- 
versation ;  and,  upon  no  occasion,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean, 
and  gross  expressions.  Here  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many 
of  their  Comedies  they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural 
bondage.  Certainly,  if  Prose  belongs  to  any  Composition  what- 
ever^ It  is  to  that  which  imitates  the  conversation  of  men  ia 
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ordinary  life.  One  of  the  most  difficult  circumstances  in  writing 
Comedy^  and  one  too,  upon  which  the  success  of  it  very  much 
depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughout,  a  current  of  easy,  genteel, 
unaffected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and  flippancy ;  without  too 
much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit ;  without  dulness  and  for- 
mality. Too  few  of  our  English  Comedies  are  distinguished  for 
this  happy  turn'  of  conversation ;  most  of  them  are  liable  to  one 
or  other  of  the  exceptions  1  have  mentioned.  The  Careless 
Husband,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Provoked  Husband, 
and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have  more  merit  than  most 
of  them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning 
the  general  principles  of  this  species  of  Dramatic  Writincr,  as 
distinguished  from  Tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  wm  be 
still  better  understood,  by  a  short  history  of  its  progress ;  and  a 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  Authors 
of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient 
among  the  Greeks  than  Comedy.  We  have  fewer  lights  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most 
probable,  is,  that,  like  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  accidentally 
from  the  diversions  peculiar  to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  from 
Thespis  and  his  Cart ;  till,  by  degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  enter- 
tainment of  a  quite  different  nature  from  solemn  and  heroic 
Tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three  stages  of  Comedy  among 
the  Greeks ;  which  they  call  the  Ancient,  the  Middle,  ^ad  the 
New. 

The  Ancient  Comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire 
against  particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the 
StSLge  by  name.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Plays  of  Aristophancja, 
eleven  of  which  are  still  extent ;  Plays  of  a  very  singular  nature, 
and  wholly  different  from  all  Compositions  which  have,  since 
that  age,  borne  the  name  of  Comedy.  They  show  what  a  tur- 
bulent and  licentious  Republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what 
unrestrained  scope  the  Athenians  gave  to  ridicule,  when  they 
could  suffer  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  their  state,  their 
generals,  and  their  magistrates,  Cleon,  Lamachus,  Nicias,  Alci- 
biades,  not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philosopher,  and  Euripides 
the  Poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  of  Comedy.  Several 
of  Arlstophanes's  Plays  are  wholly  political  satires  upon  public 
management,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  and  statesmen,  during 
the  Pcloponnesian  war.  They  are  so  full  of  political  allegories 
and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  without 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
abound  too  with  Parodies  of  the  great  Tragic  Poets,  particularly 
of  Euripides,  to  whom  the  Author  bore  much  enmity,  and  has 
written  two  Comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  Satire,  and  Buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Aristophanes.      Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occa- 
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eions ;  but  his  performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated 
to  give  us  any  high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit  in  his  age. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  composed  for  the  mob.  The 
ridicule  employed  in  them  is  extravagant ;  the  wit,  for  the  most 
part,  buffoonish  and  farcical ;  the  personal  raillery,  biting  and 
cruel,  and  the  obscenity  that  reigns  in  them  is  gross  and  in- 
tolerable. The  treatment  given  by  this  Comedian,  to  Socrates 
the  Philosopher,  in  his  Play  of  "  The  Clouds,"  is  well  known  ; 
but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  Socrates  in  the  public 
esteem,  P.  Brumov,  in  his  Th^&tre  Grec,  makes  it  appear,  that 
it  could  not  have  oeen,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause  of 
decreeing  the  death  of  that  Philosopher,  which  did  not  happen 
till  twenty-three  years  after  the  representation  of  Aristophanes's 
Clouds.  There  is  a  Chorus  in  Aristophanes's  Plays ;  but  alto- 
gether of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  partly  comic, 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  Action,  sometimes  addresses  the  Spec* 
tators,  defends  the  Author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking 
persons  on  the  Sta^e  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  conse* 
quence  to  the  public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  Chorus 
also  was,  at  this  period,  banished  from  the  Comic  Theatre,  as 
having  been  an  instrument  of  too  much  license  and  abuse. 
Then,  what  is  called  the  Middle  Comedy,  took  rise,  which  was 
no  other  than  an  elusion  of  the  law.  Fictitious  names,  indeed, 
were  employed;  but  living  persons  were  still  attacked,  and 
described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sufficiently  known.  Of 
these  Comic  Pieces  we  have  no  remains.  To  them  succeeded 
the  New  Comedy;  when  the  Stage,  being  obliged  to  desist 
wholly  from  personal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now,  the 
picture  of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Menander  was  the  most  distinguished  Author  of  this  kind 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by 
Terence,  and  the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we  have 
much  reason  to  regret  that  his  writings  have  perished :  as  he 
appears  to  have  reformed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  taste, 
and  to  have  set  tjie  model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  Comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  New  Comedy, 
among  the  Ancients,  are  the  Plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ; 
both  of  whom  were  formed  upon  the  Greek  Writers.  Plautus 
IS  distinguished  for  very  expressive  language,  and  a  great  degree 
of  the  Vis  Comica.  As  he  wrote  in  an  early  period,  he  bears 
several  marks  of  the  rudeness  of  the  Dramatic  Art,  among  the 
Eomans,  in  his  time.  He  opens  his  Plays  with  Prologues, 
which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  subject  of  the  whole  Piece. 
The  representation  too,  and  the  action  of  the  Comedy,  are  some- 
times confounded ;  the  Actor  departing  from  his  character,  and 
addressing  the  Audience.  There  is  too  much  low  wit  and  scur- 
rility in  Plautus ;  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play  upon 
words.     But  withal,  he  displays  more  variety,  and  more  force 
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tban  Terence.  His  cbaractere  are  alvrays  Btrongly  marked, 
though  sometimes  coarsely.  His  Amphytrion  has  heeo  copied 
both  by  Moliere  and  by  Dryden ;  and  hia  Miser  also  (in  the 
Aolidaria),  is  the  foundation  of  a  capital  Play  of  Moliere's,  which 
has  been  once  and  again  imitated  on  the  English  Stage.  Than 
Terence,  nothing  can  be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and  ele- 

Skt.  His  Style  is  a  model  of  the  purest  and  most  graceful 
tinity.  His  dialogue  is  always  decent  and  correct;  and  he 
beyond  most  Writers,  the  art  of  relating  with  that 

kutiful  picturesque  simplicity,  which  never  fails  to  please* 
His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.  The  situations 
which  he  introduces,  are  often  tender  and  interesting ;  and  many 
of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  oonaidered 
as  the  founder  of  that  serious  Comedy,  which  has,  of  late  years, 
been  revived,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
speak.  If  he  fails  in  anything,  it  is  in  eprightliness  and  strength. 
Both  in  his  Characters,  and  in  his  Plots,  there  is  too  much 
sameness  and  uniformity  throughout  all  his  Plays ;  he  copied 
Menandcr,  and  is  said  not  to  have  equalled  him«*  In  order  to 
form  a  perfect  Comic  Author,  an  Union  would  be  requisite  o{ 
the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the  grace  and  correctness  of 
Terence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  Modem  Comedy,  one  of  the 
first  objects  which  presents  itself,  is  the  Spanish  Theatre,  which 
has  been  remarkably  fertile  in  Dramatic  Productions.  Lopea 
de  Vega,  Guillin,  and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  Comedians. 
Lopez  de  Vega,  who  is  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is 
said  to  have  written  above  a  thousand  Plays ;  but  our  surprise 
at  the  number  of  his  productions  will  be  diminished,  by  being 
informed  of  their  nature.  From  the  account  which  M.  Perron 
de  Castera,  a  French  Writer,  gives  of  them,  it  would  seem,  that 
our  Shakespeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and  methodical  Author,  in 
comparison  of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  all  remrd  to  the  Three 
Unities,  or  to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  Dramatic  Writing. 
One  Play  often  includes  many  years,  nay  the  w^hole  life  of  a 
man.  The  Scene,  during  the  first  Act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the  ne&t 
in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Africa.  His  Plays  are  mostly  of  the 
historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country ;  and  they 
are,  generally,  a  sort  of  Tragi-comedies,  or  a  mixture  of  Heroic 
Speeches,  Serious  Incidents,  War,  and  Slaughter,  with  muck 
Ridicule  and  Buffoonery.  Angels  and  Gods,  Virtues  and  Vices^ 
Christian  Religion  and  Pagan  Mythology,  are  all  frequently 
jumbled  togetlier.     In  short,  they  are  Plays  like  no  other  Dra- 


*  Julius  Ccnr  has  given  us  bis  opioiofi  of  Terence,  tn  the  foUowing  lines,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  iile  of  1  erence,  ascribed  to  Suetonius : 

Ttt  quoque,  Cu  in  summis,  6  dimidiaiie  Menander, 
Poneris  et  merito,  puri  sermonis  anaator  ; 
Leoibus  atque  utioam  scriptis  adjuoeta  foret  vis 
Comiea,  ut  equa(o  virtus  polleret  hooore 
Cum  Grecis,  neque  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaeem  ; 
Unam  hoc  maceror,  et  doleo  tibi  deesse,  Terenti. 
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matic  CompofiitioDS ;  full  of  the  romantic  and  extravagant.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  in  the  Works  of 
Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of  genius,  and  much 
force  of  imagination ;  many  well-drawn  characters ;  many  happy 
situations;  nuiny  striking  and  interesting  surprises;  and,  from 
the  source  of  bis  rich  invention,  the  Dramatic  Writers  of  other 
countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials. 
He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  Com- 
position, from  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who 
delighted  in  a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and  surprising  adven- 
tures, and  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  much  more  thau  in  a  natural 
and  regularly  conducted  Storv. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  Comic  Theatre  are,  that 
it  is  correct,  chaste,  and  decent.  Several  Writers  of  considerable 
note  it  has  produced,  such  as  Kegnard,  Dufresny,  Dancourt,  and 
Marivaux ;  but  the  Dramatic  Author  in  whom  the  French  gloiy 
mosty  and  whom  they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  Come- 
dians, is  the  famous  Moliere.  There  is,  indeed,  no  Author, 
in  all  the  fruitful  and  distinguished  age  of  Louis  XIV.  who 
has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than  Moliere;  or,  who  has 
mora  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  in  his  own  art, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  Critics,  Voltaire 
boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  Comic  Poet  of 
any  age  or  country :  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere 
partiidity ;  for  taking  him  upon  the  whole  I  know  none  who 
deserves  to  be  preferred  to  him.  Moliere  is  always  the  Satirist 
only  of  vice  or  folly.  He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridi- 
culous characters  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he 
has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  justly.  He  possessed  strong 
Comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry ;  and  his  plea- 
santry is  always  innocent  His  Comedies  in  Verse,  such  as 
the  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  Comedy, 
in  which  Vice  is  exposed,  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite 
Satire.  In  his  Prose  Comedies,  though  there  is  abundance 
of  ridicule,  yet  there  is  never  anything  found  to  offend  a 
modest  ear,  or  to  throw  contempt  on  sobriety  and  virtue.  To- 
gether with  those  high  qualities,  Moliere  has  also  some  defects, 
which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  panegyrist,  candidly  ad- 
mits. He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy  in  the  unravelling 
of  his  Plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhibition  of  cha- 
racters, than  to  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unravelling 
is  frequently  brought  on  with  too  little  preparation,  and  in  an 
improt>able  manner.  In  his  Verse  Comedies,  he  is  sometimes 
not  sufficiently  interesting,  and  too  full  of  long  speeches ;  and  in 
his  nu)re  risible  Pieces  in  Prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too 
farcical.  Few  Writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit, 
or  attained  the  true  end  of  Comedy,  so  perfectly,  upon  the 
whole,  as  Moliere.  His  Tartuffe^  in  the  Style  of  Grave  Co- 
medy, and  his  Avare,  in  the  Gay,  are  accounted  his  two  capital 
productions. 
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Froiu  the  EnglUh  Theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a 
greater  variety  of  original  characters  in  Comedy,  and  bolder 
istrokes  of  wit  and  humonr,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other 
Modem  Stage.  Humour  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  English  nation.  The  nature  of  such  a  free 
Government  as  ours ;  and  that  unrestrained  liberty  which  our 
manners  allow  to  every  man,  of  living  entirely  after  his  own 
taste,  alTord  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singularity  of  character, 
and  to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forma.  ^Vhereas, 
in  France,  the  iniluence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  established 
subordination  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  unifor* 
mity  over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  Hence 
Comedy  has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a  much 
freer  vein  in  Britain,  than  in  France.  But  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate,  that,  together  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
the  Comic  spirit  in  Britain,  there  should  have  been  joined 
such  a  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentiousness,  as  has  disgraced 
English  Comedy  beyond  that  of  any  nation  since  the  days  of 
Aristophanes. 

The  first  age,  however,  of  English  Comedy,  was  not  infected 
by  this  spirit.  Neither  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  nor  those  of 
Ben  Jonson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency.  Shakespeare's 
general  character,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  Lecture,  appears  with 
as  great  advantage  in  his  Comedies,  as  in  his  Tragedies ;  a  strong, 
fertile,  and  creative  genius,  irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too 
often  in  amusing  the  mob,  but  singularly  rich  and  happy  in  the 
description  of  characters  and  manners.  Jonson  is  more  regular 
,  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  but  stiff  and  pedantic ;  though  not 
destitute  of  Dramatic  Genius.  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  invention  appear,  and  several  beau- 
tiful passages  may  be  found.  But,  in  general,  they  abound  with 
romantic  and  improbable  incidents,  with  overcharged  and  nnna- 
tural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and  gross  allusions.  These 
Comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change  of  public*  manners,  and 
of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their  time,  are  now  become  too 
obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For  we  must  observe,  that 
Comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of  external 
behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species  of 
writing ;  and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  looses 
its  power  of  pleasing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  Comedies  of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  man« 
ners  is  more  sensible  and  striking  than  in  any  foreign  production. 
In  our  own  country,  the  present  mode  of  benaviour  is  always  the 
standard  of  politeness;  and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears 
uncouth;  whereas  in  the  Writings  of  foreigners,  we  are  less 
acquainted  with  any  standard  of  this  kind,  and  of  course  are  less 
hurt  by  the  want  of  it  Plautus  appeared  more  antiquated  to 
the  Bomans,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  than  he  does  now  to  us. 
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It  is  a  hi^h  proof  of  Shakespeare's  uncommon  genius^  that,  not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  his  character  of  Falstaff  is 
to  this  day  admired,  and  his  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  read 
with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  Bestoration  of  King  Charles  IL 
that  the  licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to 
infect  the  court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  upon  Comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole 
century,  retained  possession  of  it.  It  was  then  first,  that  the 
Rake  became  the  predominant  character,  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, the  Hero  of  everv  Comedy.  The  ridicule  was  thrown, 
not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but  much  more  commonly  upon  chastity 
and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of  the  Play,  indeed,  the  Kake  is  com- 
monly, in  appearance,  reformed,  and  professes  that  he  is  to  be- 
come a  sober  man :  but  throughout  the  Play,  he  is  set  up  as  the 
model  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  the  agreeable  impression  made 
by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left  upon  the  imagination, 
as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment  of  life;  wnile  the 
reformation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of  mere  form.  To 
what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertainments  as  these 
tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Yet  this  has  been  the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  upon  the  Comic 
Stage  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
but  throughout  the  reigns  of  King  mlliam  and  Queen  Anne, 
and  down  to  the  days  of  Eling  George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  Dramatic  Writer  after  the 
Restoration ;  in  whose  Comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are 
found  many  strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and 
visible  marks  of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only, 
he  went  along  with  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  has  carried 
through  all  his  Comedies  that  vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness, 
which  was  then  fashionable.  In  some  of  them,  the  indecency 
was  so  gross,  as  to  occasion,  even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of 
being  brought  upon  the  Stage.* 

Since  his  time,  the  Writers  of  Comedy,  of  greatest  note, 
liave  been  Cibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Conffreve.  Gib- 
ber has  written  a  great  many  Comedies ;  and  thougn,  in  several 
of  them,  there  be  much  sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity 
peculiar  to  him,  yet  they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  in- 
cidents, as  to  have  generally  sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two, 
which  have  always  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  jPublic, 
"The  Careless  Husband,"  and  "The  Provoked  Husband." 
The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and  easy  turn  of  the 
Dialogue ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate  Scene,  is 

*  **  The  mirth  which  he  excites  in  Comedy,  will,  perbnps,  lie  found  not  so  much  to 
nnte  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  diaracter,  nicely  distinguished,  and 
diligently  puriued,  as  from  incidents  and  cirumstances,  ariifices  and  surprises,  firom  jests 
of  action,  rather  than  sentiment  What  he  had  of  humorous,  or  passionate,  he  seems  to 
have  had,  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  Poets ;  if  not  always  a  pla&iary,  yet,  at  least, 
an  imitator."  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden* 
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tolerably  moral  too  in  the  condact,  and  in  the  tendency.  The 
latter,  ^  The  Provoked  Husband/'  (which  was  the  joint  prodao* 
tion  of  Vanburgh  and  Cibber,)  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  Comedy  in  the  English  Language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to 
one  critical  objection,  of  having  a  double  Plot :  as  the  Incidents 
of  the  Wronghead  Family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  arc 
separate,  and  mdependent  of  each  other*  But  this  irregularity 
is  compensated  by  the  natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and 
the  happy  strokes  of  hnmour  with  which  it  abounds.  We  are, 
indeed,  surprised  to  find  so  unexceptionable  a  Comedy  proceed* 
ing  from  two  such  loose  Authors ;  for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is 
odculated  to  expose  licentiousness  and  folly;  and  would  do 
honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Yanbursh  has  spirit,  wit,  and  ease;  but  he  is  to  the 
last  degree  gross  ana  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral 
of  all  our  Comedians.  His  "  Provoked  Wife"  is  full  of  such 
indecent  sentiments  and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out 
of  all  reputable  society.  His  '' Relapse"  is  equally  cen- 
surable ;  and  these  are  his  only  two  considerable  Pieces.  Con* 
greve  is,  unquestionably,  a  Writer  of  genius.  He  is  lively, 
witty,  and  sparkling ;  full  of  character,  and  full  of  action.  His 
chief  fault  as  a  Comic  Writer  is,  that  he  overflows  with  wit  It 
is  often  introduced  unseasonably;  and,  almost  every  where, 
there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  it  for  natural  well-bred  con- 
versation.* Farquhar  is  a  light  and  gay  Writer:  less  correct, 
and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  more  ease,  and, 

Crhaps,  fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  Vis  Comica.  The  two 
st,  and  least  exceptionable  of  his  Plays  are  the  **  Recruiting 
Officer,"  and  the  ^*  Beaux  Stratagem."  I  say  the  least  exception- 
able ;  for,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  Far- 
ouhar's  Plays  is  immoral.  Throughout  them  all,  the  Rake, 
tne  loose  intrigue,  and  the  life  of  licentiousness,  are  the  objects 
continually  held  up  to  view ;  as  if  the  assemblies  of  a  great  and 
polished  nation  could  be  amused  with  none  but  vicious  objects. 
The  indelicacy  of  these  Writers,  in  the  female  diaracters  which 
they  introduce,  is  particularly  remarkable.  Nothing  can  be 
more  awkward  than  their  representations  of  a  woman  of  virtue 
and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  characteFS  in 
their  Plays,  except  two ;  women  of  loose  principles,  or  when  a 
virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  affected 
manners. 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated 
Comedians,  is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Ae- 
eustomed  to  the  indelicacy  of  our  own  Comedy,  and  amused 
with  the  wit  and  humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes 
our  observation.  But  all  foreigners,  the  French  especially,  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  better  regulated  and  more  decent  Stage, 

*  Dr.  Jobofon  aays  of  him,  in  fait  Life/.that  ^  hk  penoniges  we  a  kind  of  inteU«etaaI 
^kdiaion  ;  «irery  aentaBoe  ia  to  ward  or  to  strike ;  the  oontest  of  smanneit  is  aavar 
intermitted  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  playing  to  and  fro,  with  alternate  coniscatioiis." . 
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epeak  of  it  with  surprise  and  astoniahoieiit.    Voltairei  who  is, 
assuredly.  Done  of  the  most  austere  moraHstSy  plumes  himself 
not  a  little  upon  the  superior  biefueance  of  the  French  Theatre ; 
and  says  that  the  language  of  English  Comedy  b  the  language 
cf(  debauchery,  not  of  politeness.     M.  Moralt,  in  his  Letters 
npon  the  French  and  English  Nations,  ascribes  the  corruption 
of  manners  in  London  to  Comedy,  as  its  chief  cause.     Their 
Comedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  other  country ;  it  is  the 
school  m  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  themselves 
with  vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere 
gaiety.    As  for  Comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his 
observations  upon  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  English  have  none; 
they  have  in  their  place,  satires,  full  indeed  of  gaiety  and  force, 
but  without  morals,  and  without  taste ;  san$  mceurs  et  sans  pout 
There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elements 
of  Criticism,  should  have  expressed  himself,  upon  this  subject, 
of  the  indelicacy  of  English  Comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger 
than  any  that  I  have  used ;  condudmg  his  inyective  against  it 
in  these  words :  *^  How  odious  oueht  those  Writers  to  ne,  who 
thus  spread  infection  through  their  native  country ;  employing 
the  talents  which  they  have  received  from  their  Maker  most 
traitorously^  against   Himself,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  and 
disfigure  his  creatures.     If  the  Comedies  of  Congreve  cud  not 
rack  him  with  remorse  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  haye  been 
lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue*''    YoL  IL  479. 

I  am  happy,  howeyer,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that 
of  late  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in 
English  Comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making 
our  public  entertainments  rest  whoUj  upon  profligate  characters 
and  scenes;  and  our  later  Comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are 
much  purified  from  the  licentiousness  of  former  times.  If  they 
have  not  the  spirit,  the  ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreye  and  Far- 

Suhar,  in  which  respect  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat 
eficient ;  this  praise,  however,  they  justly  merit,  of  being  in- 
nocent and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted 
to  the  French  Theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times, 
more  chaste  and  inoffensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few 
years,  produced  a  species  of  Comedy,  of  still  a  graver  turn  than 
any  that  I  have  yet  mentioned.  This,  which  is  called  the 
Serious  or  Tender  Comedy,  and  was  termed  by  its  opposers  La 
Camedie  Larmoyante,  is  not  altogether  a  modem  invention. 
Several  of  Terence's  Plays,  as  the  Andria,  in  particular,  partake 
of  this  character ;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence  copied  Menan- 
der,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  Cfomedies  also 
were  of  the  same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  composition  does 
not  by  any  means  exclude  gaiety  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations ;  it  aims  at 
being  sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
capital  incidents ;  it  makes  our  pleaaure  arise,  not  so  much  from 
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the  laughter  which  it  excites,  as  from  the  tears  of  affection  and 
joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  Comedy  which  ap- 
proaches to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  fnvourably 
received  by  the  public.  In  French,  there  are  several  Dramatic 
Compositions  of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit  and 
reputation,  such  as  the  "Melanide,"  and  "Prejuge  k  la  Mode," 
of  La  Chauss^e;  the  **Pere  de  Famille,"  of  Diderot;  the 
"  Cenie,"  of  Mad.  Graffigny ;  and  the  "  Nanine,"  and  *'  L'En- 
fant  Prodiffue,"  of  Voltaire. 

When  this  form  of  Comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  ex- 
cited a  great  controversy  among  the  Critics.  It  was  objected  to 
as  a  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  innovation  in  Composition.  It 
is  not  Comedy,  said  they,  for  it  is  not  founded  on  laughter  and 
ridicule.  It  is  not  Tragedy,  for  it  does  not  involve  us  m  sorrow. 
By  what  name  then  can  it  be  called  ?  or  what  pretensions  hath 
it  to  be  comprehended  under  Dramatic  Writintj?  But  this  was 
trifling,  in  the  most  egregious  manner,  with  cntical  names  and 
distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed  the  essence,  and 
ascertained  the  limits,  of  every  sort  of  Composition.  Assuredly 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  Comedies  should  be  formed  on  one 
precise  model.  Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay;  others 
may  be  more  serious ;  some  may  be  of  a  mixed  nature ;  and  all 
of  tiiem,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeable  and  useful 
entertainment  to  the  Public,  by  suiting  the  different  tastes  of 
men.*  Serious  and  tender  Comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  to  itself 
the  possession  of  the  Stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and 
gaiety.  But  when  it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without 
usurping  the  province  of  any  other ;  when  it  is  carried  on  with 
resemblance  to  real  life,  and  without  introducing  romantic  and 
unnatural  situations,  it  may  certainly  prove  both  an  interesting 
and  an  agreeable  species  of  Dramatic  Writing.  If  it  become 
insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  imputed  to  the  fault  of  the 
Author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  Composition,  which  may  admit 
much  liveliness  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  Comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or 
serious,  it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  Society  advancing 
in  true  politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are 
designed  for  public  amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  senti- 
ment, or  immoral  tendency.  Though  the  licentious  buffoonenr 
of  Aristophanes  amused  the  Greeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced, 
by  degrees,  to  a  chaster  and  juster  ta#te ;  and  the  like  progress 
of  refinement  may  be  concluded  to  take  place  among  us,  when 
the  Public  receive  with  favour,  Dramatic  Compositions  of  such 
a  strain  and  spirit,  as  entertained  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  in 
the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence. 


INDEX. 


Accents,  thrown  farther  back  from  the  ter- 
mination in  the  EnKlinh  than  in  any  other 
lanfrnage,  98.  Seldom  more  than  one  in 
English  words,  3H8.  Oavem  the  measure 
of  English  verse,  455. 

Achillea,  his  character  in  the  Iliad,  examined, 
616. 

Action,  much  used  to  assist  language  in  an 
imperfect  state,  59,  And  by  ancient  ore- 
tora  and  players,  61.  Fundamental  rule  of 
propriety  in,  395.  Cautions  with  respect 
to,  396.  In  epic  poetry,  tlie  requisites  of, 
503. 

Acts,  the  division  of  a  play  into  five,  an  ar- 
bitrary limitation,  .54o.  These  pauses  in 
representation  ought  to  fall  properly,  547. 

Adam,  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradise 
-  Lost.  536. 

Addison,  general  view  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  24.  His 
invocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign, 
censored,  43.  Blemishes  in  his  sty  e,  116, 
117, 125.  Ease  and  perspicuity  of,  129, 
130,132.  His  beautiful  description  of  light 
and  colours,  159.  Instance  of  his  use  of 
mixed  metaphor,  170.  Improper  use  of 
similes,  190.  His  general  cnaracter  as  a 
writer,  217.  Character  of  his  Spectator, 
225.  Critical  examination  of  snmc  of 
those  papers,  226-  Remarks  on  his  criti- 
cism of  Fasso's  Aminta.  468,  note.  His 
tragedy  of  Cato  oitically  examined,  545, 
652,  657, 659. 

Adiecti\e9,  common  to  all  languages,  87. 
How  they  came  to  be  classed  with  nouns, 
88. 

Adverbs,  their  nature  and  use  defined,  92. 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sentence 
ilhntrated,  110. 

^Sneid  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of  tliat 
poem,  520.  The  solject,  ibid.  Action, 
o21.  Is  deficient  in  characters,  t6idl  Dis- 
tribution and  management  of  the  subject, 
522.  Abounds  with  awful  and  tender 
scenes.  t6tdl  The  descent  of  i£neas  into 
hell,  523.  The  poem  left  unfinished  by 
Virgil,  522, 624. 

.^Bschines,  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Demoslhenes,  285. 

.^kchylns,  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer,  561 . 


JEina,  remarks  on  Virgil's  description  of  that 
mountain,  41.  And  on  that  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Blackmore,  42. 

Aflfectation,  the  disadvantages  of  it,  in  pnblic 
speaking,  397. 

Ages,  four,  peculiarly  fimitful  in  learned  men, 
pointed  out,  410. 

Akenside,  his  comparison  between  sublimity 
in  natural  and  moral  objects,  30,  note. 
Instance  of  his  happ^  allusion  to  figures, 
159.  ^  Character  oi  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination.  476. 

Allegory,  explained,  173.  Anciently  a  (a- 
vonrite  method  of  conveying  instrnctions, 
174.  Allegorical  personages  improper 
agents  in  epic  poeiiy,  510. 535.^ 

Alphabet  of  letters,  the  considerations  which 
led  to  the  invention  of,  73.  Remote  ob- 
scurity of  this  invention,  ibid.  The  alpha- 
bets of  difierent  nations  derived  from  one 
common  source,  74. 

Ambiguity  in  style,  whence  it  proceeds,  115. 

American  languages,  the  figurative  style  of, 
64.156. 

Amplification,  in  speech,  what,  198.  Its  prin- 
cipal instrument,  ibid. 

Anagnorisis,  in  ancient  tragedy,  explained, 
548. 

Ancients  and  modems  distinguished,  410. 
The  meri's  of  ancient  writi^rs  are  now 
finally  ascertained.  411.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  favourable  to  the  moderns, 
in  forming  a  comparison  between  them, 
4 12.  In  philosophy  and  history,  4 13.  The 
efforts  of  genius  greater  among  the  an- 
cients, 414.  A  mediocrity  of  genins  now 
more  difiiised,  ffrfW. 

Annals  and  historv,  the  distinction  between, 
431. 

Antithesis  in  language  explained,  193.  The 
too  frequent  use  of,  censured,  194. 

Apostrophe,  the  nature  of  this  figure  ex- 
plained, 185.  Fine  one  from  Cicero,  304, 
note, 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  a  character 
of  tliosc  tales.  442.  * 

Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  461. 

Arbolhnot,  character  of  tiia  epistolary  writ- 
ings, 440. 

Architecture,  sobliroit^  in,  whence  it  ariiies, 
49.    '1  be  sources  oi  beauty  in,  50. 

A:gnment.%  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 
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1.374.     ArrMcrmr^t  o< .  7S.    Afr 

»oc  to  he  too  mach  m  »'ifiJ»e«l,  37^ 
Ar.-<«o,  rkanctcr  of  kis  Orkwio  F 

-'43  S». 
Arv>t 

57X 
AHotode,  kts  nilet  fcr  iiii»«6c  aod  epic 

compnMJciaos,  «brarr  drrivrd.  21.      Hi* 

dttinttiam  of  a   waHan,  113.      His  e%- 

tmied  M«  of  tbe  Irra  wtapkor,  163. 

ChoractprorkM9tfle.1K>4,209  H  « iiwt»- 
of  Hi#>«aric,  ^3.  Hie  (Mioitioa  of 
:oMierni,^|0.  Hm  obwralioM 
ckaraciFrs,  554. 
AnthflKtical  fifni.T«,  aaimial  cbanc4ns,79. 
Ark  of  die  cowaaol,  cboral  amice,  per 

formed  M  ike  procr*Qo«  of  briaKatf  "^ 

barkte!lfoaBtSinm49>. 

«CT  of  hk  Art  of  Prmit. 
_  Healtk,  476. 
Art,~worka  at,  co—iAercd  m  a  aaare*  of 

kemotjt  49. 
Articles,  a  kogMfe,  tke  aae  of,  79.     Tkeir 

MMportaDce  io  Iko  Eofffiik  bagafe  iUoo-  ; 

trated,  Sa 
Afticaktioo,  chff  o^  mtfmHj  m  pdkKc  j 

ip#^kinc,  387.         ^ 
AcwicnCMMiOy  acofleaucal,  TVCOHHseiMiev,  oO&  > 

laatrvcbooa  lor  tke  regvlatioa  ai,  ibui. 
Alk  Diaoc,  aarie^  ckaradcr  of,  279L    Bk».  I 

^oe-ce  of,  iM. 
AHtfhurj,  a  mart  fcarsooiooe  writer  fkaa 

TiUolsoa,  146.      Cntical  Examiootiivi  of, 

one  frf"  kia  orriMmt.  343L    His  exordioa  to  ■ 

m  30lk  of  Jaaoary  aermoo,  364. 


wUd.    Tke  iafloeoce  offiftiieoi  ma  de««a 

n  oor  ideas  of  beaoty,  ttatf.     Braoity  ia 

bterarr   compositioB,    50.      No»ckfy   51. 

laiiUCMn,  ihUL 
Ber^eros  a  Geiaiiii  critic,  wiHes  a  tmlite 

oo  (be  ■ahliiiiity  of  Vmwu'M  CoamcBtaiiet, 

3i. 
Berieley,  Bitkop,  dbaracter  of  kii 

oa  tke  Extflleare  of  Blatter,  437. 
Bittcrapkj,  aa  a  daot  of  kialiMical 

tio«,c)i«w^riapd,431. 
BUckaiorv,  Sir  RicWd.  mnrks  oa  kis  de- 

•criirtioo  of  MoMt  iElaa,  43. 
BUrkwall,  Ui  ckarader  as  a  writer.  219. 
Bolrao,  kia  ckarKter  aa  a  didactic  poet,  479. 
Boiiocfafoke,  iasteKes  of  iuccwanTia  k« 

■trie.  I23«  134.     A  beootifal  cliaax  fra«, 

131.    A    bcoalifal    vetapkor  fiw,  164. 

His  Keoeral  ckaract^r  aa  a  politiciaB  aad 

pkiloaopker,  t't'dL    His  geaeral  ckaneler 

aa  a  writer,  920. 
Brihaat  io  writioc,  deaciibed,  44. 
Bo^oo,  ki«  defiaitioa  of  an  epic  poem,  600. 

Hisaceoaatof  tkoeoHVoatlMDartke  Iliod. 


Attici  aod  Aaioai*  partieo  at  Romt, 

of,  999. 
Aotkorai  petty,  «ky  bo  fiieada  to  criticii»,  \ 

91.      \^yj  tke  Moat  aacient  aflbrd  tke 

■oat  atriki^g  laatsacea  of  aoblimitT,  34. 

liaat  write  witk  pvity  to 

lei. 

B 


IB- 


Oi  apoatropb'  a  to  pf^ 
lifted  otiectSfio  kb  foaeral  orations,  186, 

note.     Co«cla«ioa  of  bis  foaei  al  oralioB  tA 

tke  Prince  ol  Coode,  384. 
Britaia,  Gml,  not  eaiiofnt  lor  tbo  atody  of 

ektoofDce,  2E94.^    Coaipared  witk  Praaoe 

ia  dua  re«pect,  ibid. 
Brnrere,  bis  par^Url  between  tbe  etoqacMS 

of  tbe  palpit  aad  the  bar,  399«  Mfe. 
Bochaaaa,  bis  cba'acter  as  aa  biaioriBa,  430. 
BaiUipg,  bow  icadeied  aahliwi,  29. 


bis  ubaariitioBS  oa  romaaceo,  443. 
Bdbtdi,  bare  great  ioflaeace  over  tbe  nu 


^ra  of  a 


I  people, 
of  bioton 


441. 


Wete  tbe  6rst  j 


vehicles  oT  biatonoal  kaowlejge  aad  ia- , 
UroclioB,  449.  ' 

Bar,  the  eUnioence  of.  defiaed.  276.  Why  | 
Biore  confined  thaa  the  plradiofts  before  j 
•ocient  tribonala,  297.  DistiactioB  be-  , 
tween  the  aK>tives  of  pkadiof  ni  tke  hor,  ; 
•ad  speaking  ia  popolar  aaarmblies,  3 1 4.  I 
la  wnat  lenects  aocieat  pleadinn  diffipr 
from  tbooe  ol  aMdera  times,  315.  lastrac- 
tioas  for  jdeaders.  316,369. 

Bards,  aacieat,  the  first  fooadcrs  of  law  aad 
cirilisatioo,  449 

Barrow.  Dr.,  character  of  bia  styWy  906. 
Character  of  his  seimoas,34i. 

Beaamont  and  Fletcher,  their  cbaiactera  as 
dramatic  poets,  576. 

Beaiity,  the  emotioa  raised  by,  d'stiagQistied 
from  (hat  of  sabliouty,  45.  Is  a  term  of 
ragoe  application,  ibia,    Col^mr,  46.     Fi- 

I  tore,  AiJ,  Hflftarth's  line  of  beanty,  and 
ine  of  mce,  coosidcted.  47.  Motion, 
48.  A  landscape  the  moat  complete  as- 
iemblege  of  beautifal  objects,  ibid.  The 
bamaa  cooatenaaoe,  49.     Works  of  art, 


Cadmos.  aecomit  of  his  alphabet,  74. 

Cmsar's  Commrataries,  the  style  of, 
terisp«l,  32.  Is  conmdered  by  BerKeros,  as 
a  standard  of  soblime  writing,  ibid,  la- 
stance  of  his  happy  talent  ia  historical 
painting,  427.  aole.  His  character  of  Te- 
rence &  dramatist,  574,  aofe. 

CanK^eas,  critical  esamination  of  his  Lasiad, 
530     Confused  maebiaery  of.  631 . 

Campbell.  Dr.,  his  obserrationi  oa  Bi^idh 
poTliclea,  86,  aole. 

Cara«l,  Moont,  metaphorical  allasioaa  to,  ia 
Hrbrew  poetry.  492. 

Casimir,  bis  character  as  a  lyric  poet.  473. 

Catastrophe,  the  proper  condoct  of,  ia  dia- 
BMtic  rruvseatatiooa,  548. 

Caodinae  rnrcm.  I. ivy's  happy  descriptioa  of 
the  diaciare  of  the  Romaa  arm?  there,  426. 

Celtic  langnage,  its  aatiqoity  and  character, 
94.  The  remains  of  it,  where  to  l»e  fimnd, 
ibid.     Poetry,  its  character,  450. 

Characters,  the  dancer  of  lalMMiring  them  too 
mach  ia  historical  woiks,429.  Thedae 
irqaisites  of,  in  tra^^edy,  663. 

Chinese  lancaage,  character  oC  60.  Aad 
writing,  72.^ 

Chivalry,  orifio  oi,  443. 

Chorwi,  ancient,  described,  642.  Was  tba 
ori^o  of  tra|(rd^,  iUd.  Iocna%  enieaces  ot 
543.  How  It  might  properly  l»e  iatrodaeea 
on  the  modem  theatre.  544. 

Cbronolagy.  a  doe  attention  to, 
historical  comooaiiioBS.  490l 
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Chrriostom,  St.,  his  ontoricat  character,  S93. 

Cibher,  hU  character  as  a  dranouitic  writer, 
677. 

Cicero^  his  ideas  of  taste,  10,  note.  ^  His  dia- 
tiDCtion  betwf^n  amare  aod  cHIigere,  108. 
His  observation  on  style,  114.  Verj  at- 
tentive to  the  beauties  of  climax,  131.  Is 
the  most  karmooioas  of  all  w liters,  137. 
His  remarks  on  the  power  of  music  in  ora- 
tions. 140.  His  attention  to  harmony  too 
visible,  144.  Instance  of  his  happy  talent 
of  adapting  soand  to  sense,  145.  His  ac- 
coant  of  the  origin  of  figurative  language, 
156.  His  observations  on  suiting  langaage 
to  the  sabject,  166.  His  rale  for  the  n^e 
of  metaphor,  \€7.  Instance  of  antithesis 
in.  193.  The  figure  of  speech  called  vision, 
197.  His  caution  agamst  bestowing  pro- 
fuse ornament  on  an  oration,  201.  His 
distinctions  of  style,  203.  Hia  own  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  305.  His  character  of 
the  Grecian  orators,  1281.  His  own  cha- 
racter as  an  orator,  287.  Compared  with 
peroosithenes,  289.  Masterly  apostrophe 
in,  304,  note.  His  method  of  studying  the 
jodii  ial  causes  he  undertook  to  plead,  316. 
State  of  the  prosecution  of  Avitos  Clnentius. 
321 .  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him, 
iltid.  The  exordium  to  his  second  oration 
against  Rullus.  361.     His  method  of  pre- 

Siring  intro^fnctions  to  his  oration,  3612. 
icelled  in  narration,  370.  His  defence 
of  Milo,  ibid,  376  Instance  of  the  pathetic 
in  his  last  oration  against  Verres,  382. 
Character  of  his  treatise,  De  Oraiore,  408. 
Character  of  his  Dialogues,  4diS.  His 
epistles,  439. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  remarks  on  his  style,  121 . 
His  cha racter  as  an  historian ,  43 1 . 

Clark,  Dr.,  the  style  of  his  sermons  charac- 
terized, 341. 

Chissics.  ancient,  their  merits  now  finally  set- 
tled beyond  controversy,  411.  The  study 
of  them  recommended,  416. 

Climax,  a  ^eat  beauty  in  composition,  131. 
la  what  it  consists,  198. 

Clnentius  Avitos,  history  of  his  prosecution, 
331.  His  canse  undertaken  by  Cicero, 
ilnd,  ^  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for 
him,  ibid,  ^ 

Colours,  considered  as  the  foandatioo  of 
beauty,  46. 

Comedy,  how  distingnished  from  tragedy, 
539,  668.  Rules  lor  the  conduct  of7569. 
The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of  our  own 
conntiy.  and  of  our  own  time,  ibid»  Two 
kinds  of,  570.  Characters  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, 571.  Style,  ilnJ.  Rise  and 
progress  ofcomedy.  572.  Spanish  comedy, 
574.  French  comedy,  575.  Knglisb  come- 
dy, 676.  LicentiouAU'  ss  of,  from  the  era 
of  the  restoration,  577.  The  reform  .ition 
of.  to  what  owing,  579.  General  remarks, 
680. 

Comparison,  diiitinguished  from  metaphor, 
162,  1  he  nature  of  this  figure  explained, 
188. 

Composition.    See  Literary  composition. 

CMigreve,  the  plot  of  his  Mourning  Bride 
embarrassed,  546.  General  chnrarter  of 
this  ti  B|(edy,  667.    His  comedies,  578 

Coiy  ligation  of  yerbsi  the  varieties  of  89, 


Conviction,  distinguished  from  persua  lion, 

274. 
Copulatives,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  126. 
Corneilte,  his  character  as  a  tragio  writer, 

563. 
Couplets,  the  first  introdnctioo  of,  into  £o- 

glith  poetry,  453. 
Cowley,  intances  of  forced  'metaphors  in  hii 

poems,  167.    His  use  of  similes  censured, 

192.    His  general  character  as  a  poet,  472. 
Crevier,  his  character  of  several  eminent 

French  writers,  404,  Hole. 
Criticism,  tnie  and  pedantic,  distii^mshfd, 

5.    Its  object,  20.    lU  origin.^21.    Whv 

complained    of  bv    petty    anthors,  ibiJ, 

Mav  sometimes  decide  against  the  voice 

of  the  public.  22.  . 
Cyphers,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of 

universal  character,  7d. 


David,  King,  his  magnificent  institutions  for 
the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and  poetrjr, 
489.    His  character  as  a  poet.  407. 

Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquence 
of,  defined,  276L  More  |)articularly^coa- 
sidered^  299.    Roles  for,  ibid. 

Declamation,  unsupported  by  sound  reason- 
ing, false  eloquence,  299. 

Declension  of  nouns  connidered,  in  varioni 
languages,  83.  Whether  cases  or  pre- 
positions were  most  anciently  osed,  84. 
Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and  beauti- 
ful,  83. 

Deities,  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the  Dum- 
her  of,  179. 

Deliberative  orations,  what,  298.  ^ 

Delivery,  the  importance  of,  in  public  speak- 
ing, 306,  385  The  four  chief  requisites 
in,  386.  The  powers  ot  voice,  ibid.  Ar- 
ticulation, 387.  Pronunciation,  ibid. 
Emphasis.  389.  Pauses,  390.  Declama- 
tory delivery,  394.  Action,  396.  Affec- 
tation, 397. 

Demetrius,  Phalerins,  the  rhetorician,  his 
character,  286. 

Demonstrative  orations,  what,  398. 

Demosthenes,  his  elocfuence  characteriied, 
279.  His  expedient  to  surmount  the 
diaudvantages  of  his  person  and  address, 
283.  His  opp  sition  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  284.  His  rivalship  with  jGschines, 
285.  His  style  and  action,  ibid.  Compared 
with  Cicero,  289.  Why  his  orations  still 
please  in  perusal,  300.  Extracts  from  his 
Phillippics,  307.  His  definition  of  the 
several  points  of  oratory,  385. 

Description,  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  ima- 
gination, 479.  Selection  of  circumstances, 
480.  Inanimate  objects  should  be  en- 
livened, 48:1    Choice  of  epitheU,  486.  ^ 

Description  and  imitation,  the  distinction 
between,  53.^ 

Des  firoflses,  his  speculations  on  the  eipres- 
sive  power  of  radical  letters  and  sylhibles, 
b\n.ie. 

Dialogue,  writing,  the  properties  of,  435.  Is 
verv  difficult  to  execute,  ibid.  Modem 
dialogues  characterized,  436. 

Didactic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  4f4« 
The  most  celebrated  prodoctiona  ia  thi(| 
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dan  mciSed,  ibid.  Rales  for  cooipoii- 
tioDs  or  this  kind,  476.  Proper  embellish- 
meots  of,  ibid, 

Diderot,  M.,  his  character  of  English 
comedy,  fi79. 

Dido,  her  character  in  the  .^Boeid  eiamined, 
621. 

Daonrsias  of  Halicamassos<^is  ideas  of  ex- 
ceuency  in  a  sentence,  138.  His  distinc- 
tions of  style,  fi03,  Cfaarach^r  of  his 
treatise  on  Grecian  Oratory.  282.  His 
oomimrison  between  Ljsias  and  Isocrates, 
283.  noU.  His  criticism  on  Thocydides, 
420. 

Discoarse.    See  Oration. 

Dramatic  poetry,  the  origin  of.  451.  Dts- 
tinsnished  by  its  objects,  539.  See  Tra- 
gedy and  Comedy. 

Dryden  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  onr  style, 
208.  Johnson's  cliaracter  of  his  prose 
style,  ibid.  noU,  His  character  as  a  poet, 
469.  His  character  of  Shakespeare,  665, 
MO/e.  His  own  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  666, 577. 

Dn  Bos,  Abb6,  his  remark  on  the  theatrical 
compositions  of  the  ancients,  139. 


B 


Education,  liberal,  an  essential  requisite  for 
eloqnence,  401,* 

En^pt,  the  style  of  the  hieroglyphical  writing 
or,  70.  This  an  eariy  stage  of  the  art  of 
writing,  71.  The  alphabet  probably  in- 
Tented  in  that  conntry,  73. 

Eloquence,  the  se%'eral  objects  of  considera- 
tion under  this  head,  V^%    Definition  of 

'  the  term.  ibid.    Fundamental  )t  axims  of 
the  art,  374.     Defended  against  the  ob- 
jection of  the  abuse  of  the  art  of  persua- 
sion, 276.    Three  kinds  of  eloqnence  dis- 
tinguished, ibid.     Oratory,  the^   highest 
degree  of,  the  ofispring  ofpassion,  276. 
Requisites  for  eloquence,  277.     French 
eloquence,  ibid.    Grecian,  278.    Rise  and 
character  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Greece, 
380.      Roman,    286.^    The    Attici    and 
Asiani,  289.    Comparison  between  Cicero 
and  Demostfienes,  tbid.  The  schools  of  the 
declairoers,  292.    The  eloquence  of  the 
primitive  fatliers    of   tlie    church,    293. 
General  remarks  on  modem  eloquence, 
294.    Parliament,  297.     The   bar,  ibid. 
The  pulpit,  ibid    The  three  kinds  of  ora- 
tions distinguished  by  the  ancients,  298. 
These  distinctions  how  far  corre^Dondent 
with  those  made  at  present,  i6«tf.    Elo. 
quence  of  popular  assemblies  considered, 
^.    The  foundation  of  eloqnence,  300.  | 
The    danger    of    trusting    to    preoared  | 
speeches  at  public  meetings,  301.    Neces-  i 
sary    premeditatioo    pointed    out,    ibid  \ 
Method,  302.    Style  and  expression.  303.  ' 
Impetuosity,  n04.    Attention  to  decorums, 
305.    Delivery,  306,  385.    Summary,  385. 
See  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Oration,  and 
Pulpit 
Emphasis,  its  importance  in  public  speaking, 

Sb9.    Rule  for,  t6i(/. 
English  language,  the  arrangements  of  words 
in,  more    refined    than  that  of    ancient 


langua^s,  68.    But  more  limited,  iftuf. 
The  principles  of  general  grammar  seldom 
ap^ed  to  it,  76.    I'he  important  use  of 
articles  in,  79.    AH  sobstantire  aoons  of 
inanimate  objects^  of  the  neater  gender, 
81.    The  place  of  decleotton  in,  supplied 
by  prepositions,  85.    The  various  tenses 
of  English  verbs,  90.    Historical  view  of 
the  English  language,  94.    The  Celtic  the 
primitire  language  of  Britain,  ibid.    The 
Teutonic  tongue  tiie  basis  of  oor  present 
speech,  96.     Its  irregularities  acooonted 
tor,  ibid.    Its  copiousness,  96.    Compared 
writh  the  French  language,  ibid.    Its  st}'Ie 
characteriaed  ,97.    Its  fleiibilitr,  tM.    Is 
more  harmonous  than  is  genersUy  allowed, 
98.    Is  rather  strong  than  naceful,  iUd^ 
Accent  thrown  fiirtber  back  in  Eoglbh 
words  than  in  those  of  any  other  lama^, 
till/.     General  properties  of  the  English 
tongue,  99.    Whj  so  loosely  and  inaccul 
rately  written,    ibid.     The    fondamenta- 
rules  of  syntax,  common  to  both  the  &- 
glish  and  Latin.   100.     No  autlior  nan 
gain  esteem  if  he  does  not  write  with 
puritr,  101.    Grammatical  authors  recom- 
mended, ibidt  Moie. 

Epic  poetry,  the  standard  ol^  416.  Is  the 
highest  effort  of  poetical  genius,  499.  The 
characters  obscured  by  critics.  500.  Ex- 
amination of  Bossu's  account  of  the  lor- 
mation  of  the  Iliad,  ibid  Epic  poetiy 
considered  as  to  its  moral  tenoency,  60i. 
Predominant  character  of,  ibid.  Action 
of,  503.  Kpisodes,  604.  Hie  solnect 
should  be  of  remote  date,  505.  Mocfem 
history  more  proper  for  dramatic  v^-riting 
than  for  ei>ic  poetry,  606.  The  storr  most 
tie  interesting  and  skilfully  manaf^,  ibid 
The  intriffue.  ibid.  The  question  con- 
sidered wnether  it  oi^bt  to  end  success- 
fully, 507.  Duration  of  the  action,  ibid. 
Characters  of  the  personages,  5(K.  The 
principal  hero,  ibid.  1'he  machinery,  509. 
Karraiion,  610.    Loose  observations,  611. 

Episode,  defined  with  refereooe  to  epic 
Ipoetry,  504.    Rules  for  conduct  of,  tfttdL 

Epistolary  writing,  general  remarks  on.  437. 

Ere,  her  character  in  Bfilton*s  Paradise 
Lost,  537. 

Euripides,  instance  of  his  excellence  in 
the  pathetic,  558,  note.  His  character  as 
a  tragic  writer,  5iGl. 

Exclamations,  the  proper  use  of,  561.  Mode 
of  their  operation,  tbid.  Rule  for  the  em- 
p1o]rment  of,  ibid. 

Exercise  improves  both  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  11. 

Eiordium  of  a  discourse,  the  objects  of,  360. 
Roles  for  the  composition  of,  362. 

Explication  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  ob- 
servation  on,  371 . 


Face,  human,  the  beauty  of,  coraplesy  49. 
Farquhar,  his  character  a  dramatic  writer, 

678. 
Fathera,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of 

eloquence,  293. 
Fcnelon,  archbishop,  his  parallel  between 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  S9I,  note.    His 
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remarks  on  the  compotiCion  of  a  aermon, 
S67.  Critical  examiDatioo  of  hia  adren- 
tares  of  1  elemachus,  6^2. 

Fieldioff,  a  character  of  hia  ooveb.  446. 

FiguratiTe  style  of  laogna^  defined,  149.  Is 
not  a  scholaatio  ioventioD,  hot  a  natnral 
effasion  of  ima^natiou,  150.  How  de- 
acribed  by  rhetoricians,  161.  Will  not 
render  a  cold  or  empty  composition  in- 
terestinff,  152.  The  pathetic  and  soblime 
reject  finires  of  speech,  153.  Qriffio  of, 
ibid.  How  they  cootribote  to  the  beaoty 
of  stf  le,  167.    Illostrate  description,  158. 

I  Heigoten  emotion,  Md.  The  rhetorical 
names  and  classes  of  fignres  frivolous,  160. 
The  beauties  of  compositions  not  de- 
pendent  oo  tropes  and  fignres,  199. 
Fignres  most  alwavs  rise  natorally  from 
the  sobject,  200.  Are  not  to  ImT  profusely 
used,  tbid  The  talent  of  using  derived 
from  nature  and  not  to  be  created.  202.  If 
iuproperiy  introduced,  are  a  oeformity, 
20l,iM#«.    SeeMeUphor. 

Figure,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  46. 

Figares  of  speech,  the  origin  oC  62. 

Figures  of  thought,  among  rhetoricians,  de- 
fined, 151. 

Fitness  and  design,  considered  as  soarces  of 
beauty,  50. 

Fleece,  a  poem,  harmoniooa  passage  from, 
148. 

Footenelle.  character  of  his  Diakwues,  437. 

French,  Norman,  when  introduced  into  £n- 
gbittd,  96. 

French  writers,  general  remarks  on  their 
style,  20eL  Eloquence,  277, 294.  French 
and  En^ish  oratory  compared,  296. 

Frigidity  m  writing  characterised,  44. 

G 

Gay,  a  character  of  his  pastorals,  468. 

Gender  of  norais,  foandiation  of,  80. 

Genius  distinguished  from  taste,  23.  Its 
import,  iUid.  Includes  taste,  34.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  a  striking 
testimony  of  divine  benevolence,  26. 
True,  is  nnraed  by  liberty.  277.  In  arts 
^nd  writing,  why  displayed  more  in  one 
a^  than  in  another,  409.  Was  more 
vigorous  'in  the  ancients  than  in  the 
modems,  411.  A  general  mediocrity  of, 
DOW  diffused,  414. 

Gesner,  a  character  of  his  Idylls,  467. 

Gestures,  in  public  oratory.    See  Action. 

Oil  Bias,  of  le  Sage,  character  of  that  novel, 
444. 

Girard.  Abb^,  character  of  his  Synonymes 
Francois,  111,  noU,  ^ 

Gordon,  instances  of  his  nnnatnral  dispou- 
tion  of  words,  129. 

Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his 
character,  281. 

Gothic  poetry,  its  character,  460. 

Gracchus,  C,  his  declamations  regolsted  by 
musical  rules,  139. 

Grammar,  general,  the  principles  o(,  little 
attended  to  by  writen,  76.  The  division 
of  the  severalparts  of  speech,  77,  Nouns 
sobatantive,  78.  Articles,  79.  Number, 
gender,  and  case  of  noons,  80.  Preposi- 
tioos,  83.  Pronouns,  86.  Adjectives,  87. 
VeriM,  88.  Verba  tiie  most  artificial  and 


complex  of  all  the  parts  of  npeecfa,  91. 
Adverbs,  92.  Prepositions  ana  com  unc- 
tions, ibid.  Importance  of  the  study  of 
grammar,  93.| 

Grandeur.    See  Sublimity. 

Greece,  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of,  278.  Eloquence  carefully  studied 
there,  279L  Characten  of  the  distinguished 
oratora  of,  280.  Rise  and  character  of 
the  rhetoricians.  281. 

Greek,  a  musical  langoaget  61 »  139.  Its 
flexibility,  97.  Writen  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  215. 

Ooarioi,  character  of  his  Pastor  Fido,  468. 

Goicciardioi,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
430. 

H 

Habakknk,  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  34. 

Harris,  explanatory  simile  cited  from,  189. 

Hebrew  Poetry,  in  what  points  of  view  to  be 
considered,  487.  The  ancient  pronuncia- 
tion of,  lost,  488.  Music  and  poetry  early 
cultivated  among  the  Hebrews,  ibid.  Con- 
struction of  Hebrew  Poetry,  489.  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  concise,  strong,  figurative 
expression,  491 .  The  metaphora  employed 
in,  suggested  by  the  climate  and  nature  of 
the  la  nd  of  Jodica,  ibid  Bold  and  sublime 
iastancea  of  personification,  496.  Book  of 
Proverbs,  496.  Lamentations  of  Jeremia  h , 
ibid    Book  of  Job,  498. 

Helen,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examined, 
615. 

HelU  the  various  descents  into,  given  by 
epic  poets,  show  the  gradual  improvement 
of  notions  conceroiog  a  future  state,  633. 

Henriade.    See  Voltaire. 

Herodotus,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
206,420. 

Heroism,  sublime  instances  of,  pointed  out, 
29.  : 

Hervey,  character  of  his  style,  212. 

Hieroglyphics,  the  second  stage  of  the  art  of 
writing,  70.    Of  Egypt,  71. 

Historians,  modern,  ueir  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  413.  Ancient  models  of,  415. 
The  objects  of  their  duty,  417.  Character 
of  Polybius,  418.  Of  Thucydides,  419. 
Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanos.  420.  Primary 

2ualitiea  neceaeary  in  a  nistoriao,  421. 
Iharacter  of  Livy  and  Sallnst,422.  Of 
Tacitus,  ibid*  Instructions  and  cautions 
to  historians,  423.  How  to  preserve  the 
diipiity  of  narration,  424.  Haw  to  render 
it  interesting,  426.  Danger  of  refining  too 
much  in  drawiD|f  character,  4S9.  ^  Charac- 
ter of  the  Italian  historians,  ibid.  The 
French  and  English,  430. 

History,  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  417. 
True,  the  charactere  of,  ibid.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of,  ibid  General  History, 
the  proper  conduct  of^  418.  The  neces« 
sary  qualities  of  historical  narration,  421. 
The  propriety  of  introduciog  orations  in 
history  exanuned,  428.  And  characters, 
429.  Hie  Italians  the  best  modern  his- 
torians, ibid.  See  Annals,  Biography, 
Memoire,  and  Novels. 

Hogarth,  his  aaalytis  of  beauty  considered, 
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Homer,  boC  acqiniBted  wHh  poetry  m  b 
•ysteuMtic  •rt,  91.  Did  not  pomen  a  re- 
fined teste,  S4.  lutencef  of  MblimHy  m, 
35.  U  remarkable  for  the  oae  of  persooi- 
ficatioB,  ISl.  Story  of  the  Iliad,  611. 
Remarks  on.  613.  His  invention  andT 
jodgment  in  the  condnct  of  the  poem,  614. 
Advantages  and  delecte  arising  from  his 
nanative  speeches,  615.  His  characters, 
iM.     His  machinery,  616.     His  stvle, 

617.  His  skin  in  narrative  description, 

618.  His  similes,  ibid.     General  cha- 
racter of  his  Odyssey,  619.    Defecte  of 

:  the  Odyssey, !»«/.  Compaied  with  Virgil, 
620. 

Hooker,  a  specimen  of  his  style,  907. 

Horace,  figvrative  passages  cited  from,  167. 
Instenoe  of  miiea  metephor,  170.  Crowd- 
ed metepbors,  171.  His  character  as  a 
poet,  416.  47*2.  Was  the  reformer  of 
SBtmt,  477. 

Homoor,  why  the  English  possess  this 
qoality  morr  eminently  than  other  nations. 

Hyperbole,  an  explanation  of  that  fwirs, 
174.  GaotioBs  for  the  nse  of,  176.  Two 
kinds  of,  ibiiL 


Ideas,  abstract,  entered  into  the  first  Ibma- 
tioaoflan^a^,79. 

Jerpmbh,  bis  poetical  character,  497.  See 
Lameotatioos. 

Iliad,  story  of  611.  Remarks  on,  513L  Tim 
principal  characters,  516.  Blachinery  of, 
616. 

Jmarination,  the  pleasoret  of,  as  specified  by 
Nfr.  Addison,  z4.  Tbe  powen  of  to  en- 
large the  ^eiv  of  ow  pleasares,  a  strikiw 
instance  of  Divine  benevolence,  26.  Is 
the  soorce  of  figurative  laqgoage,  160, 154. 

Imitation,  considered  as  a  source  of  picasmvi 
to   taste,   51.      And   description   distin- 

Sislied,  69. 
ences,  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  man- 
agement of,  384. 

Infinity  of  ^Mice,  numbers,  or  duration,  alTect 
the  mind  with  sublime  ideas,  96. 

Interjections,  the  first  elemente  of  speech, 
66. 

Interrogations,  instances  of  the  happy  use 
and  effect  of,  196.  Mode  of  their  opera- 
tion, 196.  ^  Role  for  using,  ibitL 

Job,  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of  ob> 
scurity  in  the  book  of,  98.  Remarks  on 
the  style  of,  488.  llie  sukgect  and  poetry 
of,  498.    Fine  passage  from,  ibid. 

Johnson,  his  character  of  Dryden's  prose 
style.  906,  ipole.  His  remarks  on  the  stvie  of 
Swift,  961,  note.  His  character  of  Tliom- 
son,  481 ,  note.  His  character  of  Dryden's 
coinedies,  677,  noie.  His  character  of 
Coogreve,  678,  moU. 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dranmtic 
poet.  676. 

IssBus,  the  rhetorician,  his  character.  283. 

Isaiah,  sublime  representetion  of  the  Deity  in, 
86.  His  description  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  187.  His  metephora 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Judsm,492,  493. 
His  character  as  a  poet,  497. 


Isocrates,    the    rhetorician,    his   chm 

282. 

Jnda>a,  renmrks  on  the  climate  and 
circumstances  of  that  country,  492. 
Judicial  orations,  what,  299. 
Juvenal,  character  of  his  satires,  477. 


nsitand 


Kaims,  Lord,  his  severe  censure  for  EoclU 
comedies,  579. 

Knight  errantry,  foundation  of  the  rocnnaces 
ccmceraing,  443. 

Knowledge,  an  essential  requisite  far 
quence,  401.    llie  progress  of,  ia   fi 
of  the  moderns,  upon  a  compariaoo 
the  aociente,    413.     The  acquisiCif 
difficult  in  former  ages,  414. 


with 


Lamentations  of  Jeramiab,  the 

feet  elegiac  compositioa    m  the    um'iii  i1 
Scriptures,  497. 

Landscape,  considered  as  an  nssrmhl^tr  of 
beaotilul  objecte,  48. 

Languace,  the  hnprovement  of,  studied  even 
by  rude  nations,  1.  In  what  trae  inqitove- 
ment  of  language  consists,  9.  importnace 
of  the  study  of  language,  ibid.  Defined, 
54.  The  present  refinemente  of,  56.  Ori- 
gin and  progress  of,  56.  The  first  el 


of,  67.  Anakgy  between  words  and  than, 
ibid.     1  he  great  assistance  aflbsded  by 


gestares,  59.     The  Chinese  ha^nage,  6a 
TUe  Greek  and    Ronu  hagmgeM,  SI. 
Action  much  need  byaadeBt  onion  md 
playcn,  ibid,      Roman  pautomimea,  62. 
Great  difierence  between  ancieut  and  mo- 
dern  pronnnciatioo,   ibid.        Figores   of 
speech,   the   origin  of,    ibit/»    AnnCrve 
style  of  American  languages,  64.   Caase  of 
tme  decline  of  figurative  langn^pe,  ibid 
The  natural  and  origiml  arrangement  of 
words  in  speech,  65.    The  arrangement  of 
words  in  modera  languages,  diierent  from 
that  of  the  ancients,  M.    An  eseasplifica- 
tion,  ibid,    Sommary  of  the  fiiregmng  ob- 
servations, 69.      Ite   wonderful   powen, 
159.    An  lanmge  stroody  tinctmvd  «ith 
metephor,  16ii     In  modera  productions, 
often  better  than  the  sobjecte  of  them,  972. 
Written  and  oral,  distinction  between,  404. 
See  Grammar,  Style,  and  Writtng. 

Latin  faingnage,  the  pnmunciBtioB  of,  mosical 
and  gnticulating,  61  ^  140.  The  natural 
arrangement  of  words  m,  66.  The  want  of 
articles  a  defect  in,  79.  Remarks  on  the 
words  deemed  synonymous  in,  108. 

Learning,    an    essentiail  requisite    6r  eJo- 
ouence,  401. 

Lebanon,  metaphorical  allnsioos  to,  in  He- 
brew  poetry,  492. 

Lee,  extravagant  hyperbole  quoted  firom, 
176.     His  character  as  a  titgiepoet,  566. 

Liberty,  the  nurse  of  true  genius,  977. 

Literary  composition,  importenoe  of  ^sfady 
of   languace,  preparatory    to,  3.      The 
beauties  of,  inoefinite,  50.    To  what  class 
the    pleasures   received  from  eloquence, 
~  and  fine  writing,  are  to  be  referred, 
le  beauties  of,  not  dependent  on 
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tropes  and  figure*,  199.  The  different 
kinds  of,  dittJogQished,  416.  See  History, 
Poetry,  ice, 

XAvy,  his  character  as  an  historian,  422, 426. 

Locke,  general  character  of  his  style,  210. 
The  style  of  bis  Treatise  on  Hnman  Undei^ 
standing,  compared  with  the  writings  of 
Lord  Sbaftesbory,  435. 

LongioQs,  itrictorcs  on  his  Treatise  on  the 
SSblime,  33.  His  accoont  of  the  conse- 
qoenoes  of  liberty,  277.  His  seatentioos 
opinion  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  519. 

Lopez  de  Vega^  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  574. 

Love,  too  much  importance  and  freqoency 
allowed  to,  on  the  modem  stage,  555. 

I^wfh*8  English  Grammar  recommended, 
101,fio<s.  126,  No^e.  His  character  of  the 
prophet  Esekiel,  498. 

Locan,  instance  of  his  destroyin|f  a  sublime 
expression  of  Cesar  by  amplification,  37. 
Extravagant  hjperbole  from,  177.  Cri- 
tical  examinabon  of  his  Pharsalia,  524. 
The  subject,  ihid.  Character  and  condoct 
of  the  story,  525. 

Lnciao,  character  of  his  dialogues,  437. 

Lucretiuii,  his  sublime  representation  of  the 
dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind, 
S^,  noie.  The  most  admired  passages  in 
his  Treatise  DeRemm  Naiura,  470. 

Lusiad.    See  Camoens. 

Lyric  poetry,  the  peculiar  character  •C  469. 
Four  classes  of  odes,  470,  Characters  of 
the  most  eminent  lyric  poets,  472l 

Lysias,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  283. 

M 

Machiarel,  his  character  as  an  historian,  430. 
Machinery,  the  great  use  of,  in  epic  poetry, 

509.    Cautions  for  the  use  of,  510^  5ia 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  instance  of  regular 

climax  in  his  pleadings,  198. 
Man,  by  nature  both  a  poet  and  musician,  448. 
Marivanx,  a  character  of  his  norels,  414. 
Mannontel,    his    comparatire  remarks    on 

French,  English,  and  Italian  poetry,  457, 

noie, 
Marsy,  Fr.,  his  contrast  between  the  cha- 
racters 01  Coroeille  and  Racine,  563,  note. 
Massillon,  extract  from  a  celebrated  sermon 

of  his,  340,  note,  ^    Encomium  on,  by  Louis 

XIV.,  343.     His  artful  division  or  a  text, 

369. 
Memoirs,  their  class  in  historical  composition 

aasiffned,  431.    Why  the  French  .are  fi»d 

of  this  kind  of  writing.  432. 
Metalepsis,  in  figurative  langoagey  explained, 

161. 
Metaphor,  in  figurative  style,  explained,^  169. 

AH  language  strongly  tmctored  with,  ibid. 

Approaches  the  nearest  to  painting,  of  all 

the  ^.fignres  of  speech,  163.    Rules  tq  be 

observed  in    the  conduct  of,  164.     S^ 

Allegory. 
Metastasio,    his    character   as  a   dramatic 

writer,  564, 
Metonymy,  in  fi||;urative  style,  explained,  161. 
Mexico,  historical  pictures,  the  records  of 

that  empire^  70. 
Milo,  narrative  of  the  reconnter  between  him 

and  Clodins,  by  Cicero,  370. 


Milton,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  27. 39, 41. 
Of  harmony,  138,  147.  Hyperbolical  sen- 
timents  of  Satan  in,  176.  Striking  in- 
stances of  personification  in,  181, 182, 183. 
Excellence  of  his  descriptive  poetry,  482. 
Who  the  proper  hero  of  his  Paradise 
Lost,  508.  Critical  examination  of  this 
poem,  535.  His  sublimity  characterized, 
537.     His  languafpe  and  versification,  538. 

Modems.    See  Ancients. 

Moliere,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
576. 

Monboddo,  Lord,  his  obsenrations  on  Eng- 
lish  and  Latin  verse,  455,  note. 

Monotony  in  language,  often  the  result  of 
too  great  attention  to  musical  arrangement, 
144. 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  character 
of  her  epistolary  style,  441. 

Montesqmeu,  character  of  his  style,  204. 

Aioanmeotal  inscriptions,  the  numbers  suited 
to  the  style.  146. 

Moralt,  M.,  his  severe  censure  of  English 
comedy,  579. 

More,  Ehr.  Henry^  character  of  his  Dirine 
Dialogues,  437. 

Motion,  eonsidered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  48. 

Motte,  M.  de  la,  his  observations  on  lyric 
poetry,  471,  note.  Remarks  on  his  criti- 
cisms on  Homer,  519,  noie. 

Music,  its  influence  on  the  passions,  448. 
Its  union  with  poetry,  itnd,  '1  heir  separa- 
tion iqjurious  to  each,  453. 

N 

Naivete,  import  of  that  French  term,  215. 
Narration,  an  important  point  in  p>eadinirs  at 
the  bar,  869.  r-  i-  a 

Night  scenes,  commonly  sublime,  27. 
Nomic  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what,  139. 
Novels,  a  species  of  writing  not  so  insigidfi- 

cant  as  may  be  imagined.  441.    Might  be 

employed  tor  very  useful  purposes,  442. 

Rise  and  pnxress  of  fictitious  history,  ibid. 

Characters  ofthe  most  celebrated  romances 

and  novels,  443. 
Novelty,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 

51. 
Nouns,    substantive,  the  foundation  of  all 

grammar,  78.    Number,  gender,  and  cases 

of,  80,  83. 


Obscurity,  not  unfiivourable  to  sublimity,  28. 
Of  style,  owing  to  indistinct  conceptions, 
103. 

Ode,  the  nature  of,  defined,  469.  Four  dis- 
tinctions of,  470.  Obscurity  and  irregu- 
larity, the  great  faults  in,  471 . 

Odyssey,  general  character  of,  519.  Defects 
of,  iuui, 

(Edipus,  an  improper  9haracter  for  the  stage. 

Orations,  the  three  kinds  of,  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  298.  Hie  present  oistinctions 
of,  ilnd.  Those  in  popular  assemblies  con- 
sidered, 299.  Ptapared  speeches  not  to  be 
trusted  to.  301.  Necessary  degrees  of 
premeditation,  ibid.  Method,  308.  Style 
and  expression,  303.     Impetuosity,  W4 
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AnraU»toarc«raH,aa6L  lMntrj,9K,        ^  fndet  m,  ibid,    OtriediMR  MnieU ih« 
"     -  ■  -'        '  Bd.178.    T 


365.  TW  artcral  parts  W  a  rpgaiw  on-  fnctkv  of,  maamrnd,  178.  TW 
tioo,  359.  iBtrodoctBOM,  i&idL  lHliodac>  tHNit)aiiiaBletheol^rtiabo«tw,MtMml 
tim  to  rpplWo,  3Go.  lalrailoclm  to  arr-  to  ■aaliit,  ibid,  lliia  dinmaHioa  aay 
»»,:«6.  Diram  of  a  dinome,  JML  occoaal  for  Ibe  M^bcr  of  Walbca  amm. 
R^es  CoraiTidi^  k.  SSft.  EiplkatMn,  '  lieo,l79L  Three  degreea  of  Ihuifigm.tM. 
»:9.  1W  an— I  latin  part,  yj,  Tlw  BoJet  fcr  the  iwosfcf  Mtt  of  tlic  lo^fccot 
pathitir,  377.  The  pemntioo,  38i3.  Vir>  degree  of.  183.  Caotiai  for  the  we  of ,  id 
tf  MoaMytathepwfocbuaofeioqogBce,        praae  coapoailioMy  184.    See  ApoilrBDhe. 

399.  Deacripboa  of  a  tioe  orator,  ibid.  Petiftcaity,  eaafHal  to  a  food  ilyle,  lit. 
g«l:firatiMi  for,  gOO.  The  heat  mmcink  Not  Merely  a  orgalive  virtae,  108.  The 
mn%m  am  mwUmj,  407,  416.     The  we         fine  <|Mttie«  of,  AdL 

wade  of  or*tk«s  br  ihe  lacieat  hbloriwa.  l^tnmmtm,  dMliBgaiihed  Iraw  eoarictMB, 
4^.    SeeEoqoeWe.  374.    Ot^ectioo  broe«ht  from  the  abow  of 

Ontfon.  aarifttl.  ^urUimf^  m  rralative,  €1.        this  ait,  awweicd.  >i7&     Rdico  for.  :S8l 

Om4al  portrr.  wve  daaractefiitical  of  as  Fenriawi,  their  awoHrf  of  traaaoutlii^  their 
i«e  u^B  of  a  c  iwiii,  450.  Ihowhit  to  each  other,  71. 

tftieofScnpcselaBCW«e,64.  FMioww  Aihitor,  hia  addicw  t»  the  dc- 


OKa:kd»  Farioox   See  Ahorto^  chiairia  of  hie 

lH<r«a,  iawwces  cf  oibhauty  w  him 

3bL    Cortec4  wetapMifa^  lo9-     CoBwaed  Fhciccjdea  of  Scjroa^  ihe  wit 

w  I  tain  ufaM.lMiinww.ri  tad  plehi  lawwei         8Sl 

w.ri»dL    Fwe  apoiln^ihe  is.  ISfLDeS.  PhiKpa,  chaweter  of  hia  BWtowl%  467. 

caie  *8mik^.  189.     U%*1\  ikiiipbow  ia,  PhiioBophefa,  oMdem,  theiri^criorit' 

l<0.4SX4^.  the  aodcAl,  wqwotiowhle,  4I3L 

a««T.hM  character  w a  tr^lkpoc^  966.  Phifoeqply.   dw    proper   itjle    of 

P  ^far.435.  '        ^ 

ndwee^  the  finft  eawy  toiwd  wrwag,  78i 

raHc^rae^  w  «alertiFa«f t  rf  Raw—  orj.  Kadar,  his  chwwier  w  ■  lyre  poet,  472. 

rni.  od.  Pitcan,   Dr..  etliai^t  hjpethole  died 
P^tfabiesk  ewtev*.  dirir  gtwial  vehicle  for         fooo^*  177. 

tibeoMvvraK«oftnrth.  «^  Plato,  character  of  hbdiyogawk  436. 

Ptrvdioe  Loai,  cibcai  r^Tinr  of  that  poeai,  Plaolai^  hia  chawdrr  w  a  drawafic  poet, 

535l     TW  charwten  ia,  536.     Soblimitj         673. 

c4.53r.     LMcwce  aod  ^Tffsi6cati«,  638.  Pleadeia  at  the  bw,  iwtrartinw  to.  318, 3691 

Pteracbeai^  CMOouja  for  tt.e  wa  of  thew,  PIIby's  Letter*,  cewnl  chuacter  «C.  40^. 

\^  PlBiaRh,hiachorac«eewabiaciiivhef,4SL 

FkTts,  hb  character  la  the  Iliad,  exaauwd.  Poetry,  ia  lihaft  arow  deecriptiTe,  aod  m 

51S.  ,      what  JMitHiii,  631    Is 


S  64.     Sowce  of  the 

liow  the  6KMliTe  d^le  of;  183. 
Teat  of  the  wecit  ^  193.     Whewe  for 


l.»Tece  awl  Rowe, 3Sv.  diwcwiy  w   leftwag   poeliw  ariae%  391< 

Farwl,  hk  chwwier  ss  a  dwuii^iie  port,        Cowrofcd  with  oratory.  38&     &pw,  the 
4^1.  ,      stoodards  of,  41&     De6wtioo  oTpoehy, 

dreaaed  to  the  iwwiwIioB  aad 


P^rtkle«.caackaB  for  theweof  thrw.  1^        416.     Is 

0«cht  aeier  to  cfooe  aeweweo,  133.  i      the  parawr,  ibid.     Its  origio,  447.     lo 

Pa««K«.  the  aowvr  of  oratorr.  176.  !      what  aewe  older  thaa  prow,  ikid.    Its 

l^hiKK^'^a,  wheo  aad  how  to  he  addrraoed  by 

<>rM.w«.  S7K    The  orator  awrt  foel 


» 


tK>»  before  he  cott  cowwawcate  thew  to  -      449.    Oi  ii  liil.  woie  chararterirtical  of  ag 
otbets,  SiO.   The  !aae«ice  of.  ihid.  Pbeto  '      affe  thaa  of  a  nwtrr,  450.    Gothic  and 


thew^r^mtothepaasiaM,446.       ' 
Pastocal  poctnr.  taiiaiii  iato  ito  oricia,  459. 
A  thfee4oM  view  of  pwtoral  lifo,  468 
RaWa  forjwtoral  wntiiy.461 

4(Ci«      t.  aoractera,  4d3w 


Cehic^iML    GffeeiaB,aM£    Or«iaofthe 
diier«B4kiBdrai;46l.    Wasi 
ia  ito  6rat  rade  cowys  Ihaa 
went,453.    Wwh«wedhyihe 
ofworicftwait,4SS.  Metrical  fret. 


Cwforaiite    werits  of  aacacai  pastoral        tioa  of,  454.    Thew  weasareo  aot  mpK- 

,      cable  to  R-giSJi  poetry,  ibid.     Er«bh 
PMbrbc.  the  proper  ■iianiBiat  of;  ia  a  |      heroic  ecrw.  the  lAraotare  af,  456u  Fieach 


writeta.  466.    Aad  of  wodetaa,  467.         ,      cable  to  B^liih  poetry,  •ftadl 


a.s«o«rw,  377.      Rm  iaitorii  of;  fiaw  ,     poetry,  tWL      Rhywe 

iM^«.382.  I      cow|med.4S7.    Pragiew  of  b«lidi 

W«»e«,  the  dw  ases pT  ■■  pahiic  rpealdi^  I      ri6c^ioa,  4SB.     F^riorak,  469.     Lyncs, 


.VX    la  pcietrr.  9Mf .  455.  .      ^^    Didacticjioetry,  474.     Uesenptive 


IVrvle«.  the  6nt  who  brpagihl  tlfmwaci  to         poetiy,  479.     Hebfew  poetry,  487. 
aar  decree  of  imftitiea.      His  gewctal        poetry,  499.    Pbetic  charactefS,  two  kiada 
r«uH»Hrr. -:S8.  ;      of,588.    Dnwalic  poetry,  639. 


IVnod 

IVrmuk  a  chwacter  of  hia  Satirta,  477.  j      1*23. 


;  Politira,tha  arieaee  of.  why 
ia.8^1:M.     Uwrtatiawj      aa««  Che  aacieato,  421. 
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Polybiaf,liiielMnr(eraianlitslorMm,418^439. 

Pope,  cntioiin  oo  a  pamge  in  hii  Homer, 
88.  Proae,  epecimen  from,  consisdiig  of 
■hort  eenteoces,  114.  Other  fpecimena  of 
hie  ityle,  1^,  185.  Gonfiued  mUtaree  of 
metaphorical  and  plain  language  in,  168. 
Mixed  metaphor  in,  171.  Confnaed  per- 
Bonification,  184.  Instance  of  hie  fimdnees 
for  antithesee,  196.  Character  of  his  ems' 
tolary  writings,  440.  Critieism  on,  ibid, 
Constnietion  of  his  verse,  465,  456.  Pe- 
culiar character  of  his  Tersification,  45B. 
His  pastorals,  465, 467.  H  is  ethic  epistles, 
478.  The  merits  of  his  various  poems 
examined,  iHd,  Character  of  his  Iraosla- 
tion  of  Homer,  ibid^  517. 

Precision  in  language,  m  what  it  consists,  104. 
Requisites  to,  1  ly.  The  importance  of,  115. 

Prepositions,  whether  more  ancient  than  the 
declension  of  nouns  by  cases,  84.  Whe- 
ther  more  us^tnl  than  beautifiil,  85.  L)r. 
CampbeU's  obsenratioos  on,  86,  note.  Their 
^reat  use  m  sjieech,  92. 

Prior,  allegory  cited  from,  173. 

Pronouns,  their  use,  varieties,  and  cases,  86. 
Relative  instances,  illustrating  the  impor- 
tance of  their  proper  position  in  a  sentence, 
117. 

Pronunciation,  distinctness  of,  necessary  in 
public  speaking^  S86.    Tones  of,  S93. 

Proverbs,  nook  of,  a  didactic  poem,  496. 

Psalm  xviii.  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  34.    Uxxth,  a  fine  allegory  from, 
•178.    Remarks  on  the  poetic  constniotion 
ofthe  Psalms.  489,496. 

Pulpit,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  276.  Eng- 
lish and  Fienvb  sermons  compared,  295. 
The  wactice  of  reading  uenoons  in  Eng- 
land disadvaiitageons  to  oratorv,  297.  The 
art  of  penuaaioo  resigned  to  me  I'nritans, 
ibid.  Advant^[es  and  disadvantages  of 
pplpit  eloquence,  330.  Rules  for  preaching, 
931.  I'iie  chief  characteristics  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  832.  Whether  it  is  best  to  read 
sermons,  or  deliver  them  extempore,  338. 
Pronuociation,  ibid.  Remarks  on  French 
sermons,  339.  Cause  of  the  dry  argumen- 
tative style  of  English  sermons,  841.  Gen- 
eral observations,  S42L 

Pysistntas,  the  first  who  cultivated  the  arts 
of  speech,  380. 


Quinctilian,  his  ideas  of  taste,  10,  itote.  His 
account  of  the  ancient  division  of  the  sev. 
eral  parts  of  "Speech,  77,  note.  His  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  the  stodv  of  gramnmr, 
93.  Onperspicoityofstyle,  102, 108.  Oo 
climax^  131,  139.  On  the  structure  of 
sentences.  134.  W  hich  ought  not  to  offend 
the  ear,  136,  143.  His  caution  against  too 
great  an  attention  to  harmony,  144.  His 
caution  against  mixed  metaphor,  1 69.  His 
fine  apostrophe  on  the  death  of  his  son, 
186.  His  m!e  for  the  use  of  similes,  192. 
His  directions  for  the  use  of  figures  of  style, 
201.  His  distinctions  of  style,  903,  211. 
His  instnictions  for  good  writing,  222. 
His  character  of  Cicero's  oratory,  289. 
His  instructions  to  public  speakers  for  pre- 
serving decorums,  305.    Has  instructions 


tojadio'ulpleadert,317.  His  obwrvntions 
on  exordioma  to  replies  in  debate,  865.  On 
the  proper  division  of  an  oration,  367.  H  is 
mode  of  add  ressing  the  passions,  381 .  His 
lively  representation  of  the  nifecta  of  de- 
pravity, 400.  Is  the  best  ancient  writer  on 
oratory,  408. 

R 

Racine,  his  charaetar  as  a  tra(^  poet,  563. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  character  of  his  Gentle  Shep- 
heid,  469. 

Rapin,  P.,  remarks  on  his  parallels  between 
Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  291. 

Rets,  Cardinal  de,  character  of  his  memoin, 
432. 

Rhetoricians,  Grecian,  rise  and  character 
of,  281. 

Rhyme,  in  English  verae,  unfavourable  to 
anblimitv.  38.  And  blank  verse  compared, 
457.  Tne  Ibrmer,  why  improper  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  458.  The 
first  introduction  of  cooplete  in  English 
j>oetrv,469k 

Richardson,  a  character  of  his  novels,  445; 

Ridicule,  an  instrement  often  misapplied,  668. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  character  of  that  novel, 
445. 

Ronmnoe,  derivation  of  the  term,  443.  See 
.  Novels. 

Romans,  derived  their  learning  from  GreeoA, 
286.  Comparison  between  them  and  tiie 
Greeks,  287.    Historical  view  of  Uieirelo- 

2uenoe,   ibid.     Oratorical   character   of 
Hcero,  ibid.    Era  of  the  decline  of  elo- 
qnence  among,  299. 
Rousseau,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  character  as  a 

lyrio  noet,  473. 
Rowe,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  667. 

S 

Sallust,  his  character  as  an  historian,  422. 

Sannaaarinsy  his  piscatory  eolocues,  4ti7* 

Satan,  examination  of  his  character  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  636. 

Satire,  poetical,  general  remarks  on  the  style 
of,  476. 

Saxon  language,  how  estab!ished  in  England, 
94. 

Scenes,  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of.  5Sa 

Scriptures,  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of, 
remarked,  64.  The  translators  of,  hanpv 
in  suiting  their  numben  to  the  subject,  l40. 
Fine  apostrophe  in,  187.  Present  us  with 
the  most  ancient  monumente  of  poetry  ex- 
tent, 487.  The  diversity  of  style  in  the 
several  bcMiks  of,  488.  The  Piahns  of 
David,  ilfid.  No  other  writings  abound 
with  such  bold  and  animated  figures,  491. 
Parables,  495.  Bold  and  suUime  instencea 
of  penonification  in,  ibid.  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, 496.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
ibid.^ 

Scoderi,  Bladam,  her  romances,  414. 

Seneca,  his  frequent  antithesis  censured^  194. 
Character  of  his  g;eneral  style,  906^  435. 
His  epistotery  writinp,438. 

Sentence,  in  langoace,  aefinition  of,  113.  Dis- 
tinguished into  long  and  short,  ibid.    A 
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A  pnadH  rvfe  fiv  «r««ii«  tk^  Mhm  Saoilet,  hmdct' we  of  %anliTe   style, 

«r.  11&    FMilM «r  Ad««fK  A^    ^Aad  dledfio«.ir'       ' 

117.    Ub^  «£••». 

1-22.  '  PkntuWM.  l«3.     Sk»U  alwfs  419. 


i'b  Smk,  dncriptnrebm«tiesof,  4S7. 
Uwrabe  or^nTorOotye  hialory. 


;tebe 

rii 


or,«the 


i,  5U.     Excelled  m  the 
:,56a.    Hk  chvacter  as  •  tnwic 
the  HeparlMft        poet,  661. 
lai.    A  Eke    Sonmr,  whj  tte  cwiCioM  of,  excited  by 

of,        tMM  of  werdi^  67. 
I»  kr  diwegeiJed,  136.'    Speaker,  pUiiie,  ■mit  be  dirocted  man  hr 
te  be  steaded  to  Ibr        kb  cor  Smi  by  ralc*»  141. 
io^  137,  146.   .Koke    Spectaior.  gcwnl  dMocier  of  tbot  ptddico- 
^cbe  ac.  ieet  rhitniii  iiiot  fur  thupvpoae,        tioo,  S96.    Criticoi  exoMioidieo  of  tbooe 
139.   Wky  hweoi  ■odi  le- ito»fied  ooor        popen  tkot  tmt  oT  tke  pleonreo  of  iow- 
thoofamrfly.iA^  E.aiidkwecdeco.Mt,      p-*tioo,»L 
be  OB  enrtly  ■[■■■m1  by  ttritolfcet  m  ;  Specck,  the  JMwen  of,  tke 


ef  Greek  ood  I^»>  Ml.     Wbit  m 

ii(|uiiea  for  tke  bomcoI  cHee  ov  o  wtwbtwotp 

to  raoMl  a  eeateace.  a  peal  bleauek,  iTL 


14S,1« 


le 


296.  Uaityao 

|HinKVHr«  MM0.      I  ae  i 

exkaaited, 

aeea,  335; 


eight  paite,aot  logical,  77. 
regalated   by 


tker  best  ft»  be  biHIib  ordeiivt 

S  33a  Defivery,  d»d.  Reanris  on 
rnMM,S39.  Caaee  oT  the  diy 
argsaeatatiTY  style  of  EaglHh  sermme, 
ail. ^12.  BmrksoatheKoperdinsioBS 
of;  367.    CoKlasioo,  383.    Delirery,  3SB. 

Sev^ea^,  Madai  de,  ekaraeCer  of  ker  Let- 
ters, 411. 

Shafteibory,  Loid,  oboemtioaa  oa  his  style, 
106,114,121,129.145,172.    ~ 
character  as  a  writer,  91& 

Shakespeare,  the  sMnt  of  his  phys 
22.  WasaotpooMssedofaid 
94.  lastaace  of  his  iauiroper  ase  of  awls- 
phor,  ie6, 169.  ExUhtsjMssioas  ia  the 
hagast^  ^  mtmn,  666.  His  characteras 
a  tngic  poetp  566.    As  a  cosuc  poet  676. 

Sheasloae,  his  pastonl  balbd,  468. 

Shepherd,  tfw  propn'  character  of,  ia  pis* 
toral  deacriptioa,  464. 

Sheridan,  his  distioctiqii  between  ideas  and 
eaMtions,  993,  note.  * 

Sherlock,  Bishop,  fine  tastance  of  peraonifi* 
cation  dted  Iron  his  seroMHis,  180.  A 
happy  aUatioB  cited  froa*  his  sennons,  337, 

SiUas  ItsHcas,  his  aabliaw  representatioB  of 
llanaibal.  30,  No<e. 

Simile,  distiDgnished  from  metsphor,  162, 
188.  Soarees  of  the  pleasore  they  afford, 
tVitc/.  Two  kiods  of,  189.  Reqoisites  in, 
190.  Rules  for,  191.  Local  propriety  to 
be  adhered  to  in,  193.  ■-    *-     ' 


909. 


privilege 

diriaioaof. 

Of  the 

r^ei,139. 

Strsds,  Us  character  as  aa  bistorka,  430. 

Style,  ia  laagBMr  deiaed,  101.    The  differ- 

oC  ia  «neat  oostries,  109.     TIm 

of  a  good  etyic^  wim.    Peiapt- 

Ofaacan^,  owi^g  to  iwdistiacC 

103.    Three  unaieits  qaaJi- 

eaity,  Md.     Prcaeioa,  104. 

AhMa^slyle,  froai  wMitpraeeads,  \«. 

I'oo  finnt  aa  attfatfaai  to  i 

a  style  dry  and  barrca^  111. 

tiM:tioa  of  stylo,  lia    The  chmaclera  oC 

'     ofduaki^SOa 
adiffeteakilirle, 
of,  203.     TVs 
CoMMeaaddifla. 
sire,   on  waat  occbsmbs  proper,    i&tdL 
Nervoae  and  feeble,  906.    A  harsh  style, 
it  proceeds,  907.     Mm  of  the 
of  oar  present  style,  906L     Dry 
r  described,  209.     A  phua  alyle, 
•U^     Neat  style,  210.     Elegant  style, 
911.  Florid  style.  iUI.  NatanU  etyle.  313. 
Diflercnt  ssnees  ef  the  tcm  simplicity, 
Md.    The  Greek  writers  distt^aiabcd  fer 
simplicity^   916.      Yehemeat  eiyle,  3ia 
Oeaetal  directioas  how-to  attaai  a  good 
atyle,   991.      InutatioB    daMoroas,   923L 
Stylo  not  Is  be  stndied  to  ttw  neglect  of 
thm^hts,  294.     Critical   esamoMBsn   of 
those  papen  ia  the  Spectator  that  heat  of 
the  pUaiaris   of  tke   imagiaatisa,  926. 
Critiod  eiamiaafioa  of  a  pasnge  iaSwifVb 
writinn.  961 .    Ooneral  obserratiow,  279. 
See  JBw^ieaor. 
Sablinu^  of  es^teraal  olo«cle,  and  saUimity 
ia  writiag,  distiagaished,  96.     Ite  impres- 
sions, iM:    Of  space,  did.     Ofsoands, 
97.    Violence  of  the  elemenU.  thdL    So- 
leranity  bovderiag  on  the  terrfl^le,  tftuf. 
Obscority  not   anfeToamblo   to,  98.    Ia 
batlding,99.   Heroism,  t&idl  Great  rirtue, 
3a.    Whetherthereuaayoaefimdaniental 
quality  in  the  soaroes  of  sabUne,  31. 
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Soblimity  in  writing  defined^  33.  Eiron  in 
LonginnB  pointea  out,  33.  The  most  an- 
cient writers  afford  the  most  striking  in- 
stences  of  soblimity,  34.  Sublime  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  iviii.  ibid. 
And  in  ^the  prophet  Habakkok,  ibid.  In 
Moses  and  Isaiah,  35.  Instances^  of  snb- 
limitT  in  Homer,  ibid.  In  Ossian^  36. 
Amplification  iiyarioos  to  snblimitT,  97. 
Rhyme  in  English  verse  onfavoarable  to, 

38.  Strength  essential  to  sobjime  writing, 

39.  A  proper  choice  of  circomslances 
essential  to  snblime  description,  40.  Stric- 
tures oa  VifgU's  description  of  Monnt 
Etna,  41.  The  proj^r  sources  of  the 
sublime,  42.  Sublimity  consists  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  words,  43.  The^&ulti 
opposed  to  the  sublime,  44. 

Sully.  Duke  de,  character  of  his  Memoirs, 

4fc.  . 

Superstition,  snblime   representation  of  its 

dominion  over  mankind  from  Lucretius, 

Swili  observations  on  his  style,  96, 104, 113, 
124, 134.  General  character  of  his  style, 
209.  Critical  examination  of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  proposal  for  correcting,  «c. 
the  Eng[lish  tongue,  361.  Concluding 
observatioos.  373.  His  language,  406. 
Character  of  his  epistolary  writing,  440. 

Syllables,  English,  cannot  be  so  exactly  mea- 
sured by  metrical  fret,  as  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  139. 

Synecdoche,  in  ^gurative  style,  explained, 
161. 

Synonymous  words,  obsenrations  on,  106. 

T. 

Tacitus,  character  of  his  style,  416.  His 
character  as  an  historian,  423.  His  happy 
manner  of  introducing  incidental  observa- 
tions, 434.  Instance  of  his  successful 
talent  in  historicalpainting,  437.  His  de- 
fects as  a  writer.  4^. 

l\isso,  a  passage  from  his  GwennaUmtm  dis- 
tiuiiisned  by  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
147.  Strained  sentiments  in  his  pastorals, 
464.  Character  of  his  Aminta,  468. 
Critical  examination  of  this  poem,  637. 

Taste,  true,  tiie  uses  of,  in  common  life,  7. 
Oefinitioo  of,  9*  Is  more  or  less  common 
io  all  men,  10.  Is  an  improvable  faculty. 
11.  How  to  be  refined.  12.  Is  assisted 
by  reason,  tUd.  A  good  heart  requisite  to 
a  just  taste,  13.  Delicacy  and  correctness 
the  charactera  of  perfect  taste,  ibid.  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  standard  of  taste,  15. 
The  diversity  of,  in  different  men,  no  evi- 
dence of  their  tastes  being  corrupted,  16. 
The  test  of,  referred  to  the  ooncurrins 
voice  of  the  polished  part  of  mankind,  ibia, 
Distiogoished  from  genius,  23.  The  sources 
of  pleasure  in,  24.  Hie  powen  of,  en- 
large the  sphere  of  our  pleasures,  25. 
Imitation,  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  51. 
Music,  58.  To  what  cUms  the  pleasures 
received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine 
writing,  are  to  be  referred.  Hid, 

Teleroacnus.    See  I'euelon. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  observations  on  his 
style,  106.    Specimens  of,  113, 131,  124, 


127,  145.     Hb  general  character  as  a 
writer.  216. 

Terence,  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity 
from,  215.  His  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  647. 

Termmations  of  words,  the  variations  of,  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  lanipiages,  favourable 
to  the  liberty  of  transposition,  68. 

Theocritus,  the  earliest  Known  writer  of  pas- 
torak,  460.  His  talent  in  painting  rural 
scenery,  462.  Character  of  his  paj^rals, 
466. 

Thomson,  fine  paassge  from,  where  he  ani- 
mates all  nature^  182.  Character  of  his 
Seasons,  481.  His  eulogium  by  Dr.  John- 
son, ibid.  note. 

Thoanns,  his  character  as  an  historian,  420. 

ThucydideSj  his  character  as  an  historian, 
419.  ^  Was  die  first  who  introduced  ora- 
tions in  historical  narration,  4SH3. 

Tillotson.  archbishop,  observatioos  on  his 
style,  106,  119,  142,  166.  General  cha- 
meter  of,  as  a  writer,  216. 

Tones,  the  due  management  of,  in  public 
speaking,  393. 

Topics,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  ex- 
plained, 373. 

Tragedy,  how  distingoished  from  comedy, 
539.  More  particular  definition  of,  540. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  t6idL  Rise  and 
proippeas  of,  541.^  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  ibid.  Division  of  the  representa- 
tion into  acts,  546.  The  catastrophe,  54a 
Whjr  the  sorrow  excited  by  Tragedy  com- 
municates pleasure,  549.  The  proper 
idea  of  scenes,  snd  how  to  he  conducted, 
S50.  Charactera,  553.  Higher  degrees  of 
morality  mora  inculcated  by  modern  ^an 
by  ancient  tragedy,  555.  Too  great  use 
made  of  the  passion  of  love  on  the  modern 
steges,^  ibid.  All  tragedies  expected  to  be 
pathetic,  556.  The  pixyper  use  of  moral 
reflections  m,  559.  The  proper  style  and 
versification  of,  ibid.  Brief  view  of  the 
Greek  stage,  560.  French  Tra^y,  663. 
En^ish  tragedy,  565.  Conduding  obser- 
rations,  567. 

Tropes,  a  definition  of,  151.  Origm  of,  153.. 
loe  rhetorical  distinctions  among,  firivo- 
loos,  161. 

Tumos,  the  character  of.  not  favound>ly 
treated  in  the  JEoeiA,  532. 

Turpin,  arehbishop  of  Rheims,  a  romance 
writer,  443. 

Typographical  figures  of  speech,  what,  197. 

V. 

Vanbuigh,  fiis  character  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
578. 

Verbs,  their  natore  and  office  explained,  88. 
No  sentence  complete  without  a  verb  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  89.  The  tenses,  ibid, 
Th&  advantage  of  English  over  the  Latin 
io  the  variety  of  tenses,  90.  Active  and 
passive,  Auf.  Are  the  most  artificial  and 
complex  of  all  the  parte  of  speech,  91. 

Verse,  blank,  more  iavourable  to  sublimity 
than  rhyme,  38.  Instractions  fer  the 
reading  of,  392.     Construction  of,  457. 

Virgil,  instances  of  snblimity  in,  28, 40,  41, 
Of  harmony,  148,   149.      Simplicity  of 
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langiiafce,  153.     Figanitire  Ungnagf!,  161, 
177,  186.    SpecimeBs  of  his  jMstonl  de- 


cipal  beautiM  in  the  Oeoi9H»/476.    dc«o- 

tifol   dcaoripCioBf    in    bis    JBiieid,   484. 

Critical  enuMiMitioii  of  that  poem,  &20. 

Compared  with  Homer,  623. 
Viftoe,  bigfa  degreea  oi^  a  aoorco  of  tbe  aab- 

lime,  30.     A  necetfary  iogredieot  to  fbnn 

BQ  eloooeBt  orator,  399. 
\'iaioB,  tbe  ii|[are  of  epeeob  ao  termed,  in 

wbat  it  oooaiatB,  197. 
Uniliea*  drBmatiG,tfae  advantagea  of  adhenqg 

to»  644    Wby  tbe  moderna  are  leaa  re- 
stricted lo  tbe  nnitiea  of  time  and  place 

tfaao  tbe  ancienta,  662. 
Voice,  Uie  powera  of,  to  be  Btodied  in  pnblic 

■peakiDg,  386. 
Vottore,  dmnider  of  bia  cpialolarj  writingi, 

441. 
Voltaire,  bis  ebaracler  aa  an  bialoriaB,  438. 

Critical  etaminatioD  of  bis  Henriade,  634. 

His  Brsnmcnt  for  tbe  oie  of  riiyme  io 

diamaticcompoaitiona,6G0.    UisobaFBcter 

as  a  tniric  poet,  664. 
Voisias,  tennes  Oerardos,  cbaiacter  of  bis 

writiogs  on  eloqaeaoe,  407. 

W. 

Waller,  tbe  first  Englisb  poet  wbo  broogbt 
cooplets  into  ▼ogne,  459. 


WH,  is  to  be  very  sparii^y  osed  at  6ie  bar 
819. 

Words,  obeoiete  and  new  coined,  incoofpn. 
one  witb  parity  of  style,  103.  Bad  con- 
seqoencee  of  tbetr  heiag  ill  cboem,  104. 
OraerratioBe  on  tbose  termed  ■yBooymoQa, 
106.  Considfred  with  reference  to  sooad 
137. 

Wofds  and  things,  botanoes  of  the  analogy 
betweeiK  67. 

Writers  of  genioi,  why  they  have  beea  more 
BQmerans  in  one  age  iban  in  another,  409. 
Poor  happy  a^ee  of,  poiated  ont,  410. 

Writiag,  two  unds  of,  distini;iiiehed.  70. 
Pictores,  the  first  esMy  in,  wmI.     Hiero- 
glypbics  tbe  second,  tktf.     Chinese  cfaa- 
racters,  72.     Aritbmetioal  figarea,  dttf. 
Tbe  consideiBtions  which  led  to  ibe  inven- 
tion of  an  alphabet,  73.    Cadmas*s  alpha- 
bet, tbe  origm  of  that  now  naed,  74.    flit> 
toncal  accooat  of  the  matoriala  need  to 
receive  writiag,  76.     Otaitnk  remarka 
ibid.    See  Orammar. 


Y. 


YooBg,  Dr.,  bia  pdetical  character,  170. 
Too  fond  of  aotitiiBses.  196.  The  merit 
of  bis  wwks  ccamioea,  479.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  tragic  poet,  657. 
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BOOTHROTD'S  FAMILY  BIBLE.     3  volt.  4to.  .  .  .330 

BROWITS  SELF-INTERFRETING  BIBLE.     4to.  Mapt,  &c.  .  .         .     1   10     0 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.     8to.  .  .090 

CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.     18mo.  .020 

BURDER*S  ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS.     Now  Edition.     By  Groskh.     8vo.  .090 

CAMPBELL*S  NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELS.    2vols.  8vo.  .  •     0  16    0 

CALVIN'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.     3  toIs.  8vo.  .         .     1  10     0 

CARPENTER'S  BIBLICAL  COMPANION.     Imperial  8ro.  .  .     0  12     0 

CLARKE'S   (DR.   ADAM)   COMMENTARY    ON   THE    OLD    AND    NEW 

TESTAMENTS.     6  yoIs.  Imperial  8yo.  .  .  ..680 

SUCCESSION  OF  SACRED  LITERATURE.    2  voh.  8to.     0  15    0 

DODDRIDGE'S  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR.     Imperial  8vo.  .  .         .110 

PLEURY'S  MANNERS  or  thb  ANCIENT  ISRAEUTES.  Bj  A.  Clarkk.  12mo.  0  6  0 
GRAY  AND  PERCY'S  KEY  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.-  Bvo,  0  8  0 
HENRY*S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCRIPTURES.  By  Blomfield.  4to.  1  10  0 
HORNE'S  (Bp.)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.     Bro.  .  .080 

JENNINGS'S  JEWISH  ANTIQUITIES.     8vo.  .  .  ..070 

JONES'S  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPAEDIA.  8  vo.      .  .     0  16     0 

LELAND'S  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  or  TBB  OLD  iHD  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  8T0.  0  7  0 
LOCKE  AND  DODIVS  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK  TO  THE  BIBLE.  8vo.  .090 
LOWTH'S  (Bp.)  UTERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  ISAIAH.     8vo.  .070 

LECTURES  ON  HEBREW  POETRY.     8to.       .  .080 

LUTHER  ON  THE  GALATIANS.     8vo.  .  .  .     0  10     6 

NEWTON'S  (Bp.)  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PROPHECIES.     8vo.  .080 

OWEN'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  HEBREWS.   4  vols.  8vo.  .  .     2  16     0 

EXERCITATIONS  PREFIXED  TO  THE  HEBREWS.    8to.         .    0  14     0 

PATRICK,  LOWTH,  WHITBYj,  AND  LOWMAN'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 

OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.     4  Tola.  Imperial  Svo.  .         .     4  10     0 

ST ACKHOUSE'S  HISTORY  or  tub  BIBLE,  New  Edit.  By  D.  Dbwar,D.D.  Imp.  8 vo.  110  0 
STUART'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ROMANS.     8vo.  .  .090 

HEBREWS.     8vo.      .  ,         ,090 

WHITBY  AND  LOWMAN*S  COMMENTARY  oh  thb  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Imp!.  1  5  0 
WINTLE'S  TRANSLATION  OP  DANIEL,  with  Notct.     Svo.         .  !,     0    8     0 

LIGHT  READING  &  BOOKS  IN  THE  PICKWICK  STYLE. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BOLIO.    32  Engnvingi.  12mo.  .  .070 

PAUL   PERIWINKLE,  ok  thb  PRESS-GANG.     40  En- 

gratingi  by  Pnzz.    8to.  •  .  .  .         . 

GRACE  DARLING.     A  Tale.     20  EDgiavinm.     8vo. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS,  3  vols.  32mo 

CHRONICLES  OF  CRIME,  by  CamscmPklham,  Esq.  Plates  by  Phiz.  2  toIs.  8vo. 
COLMAN'S  BROAD  GRINS^  with  Cots,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges 
DOINGS  IN  LONDON.  30  EDgntTiogs.  10th  Edit.   8fo.  .     . 

EGAN'S  PILGRIMS  OP  THE  THAMES.     26  Plates.     8to.       . 

BOOK  OP  SPORTS  AND  MIRROR  OP  LIFE.    CuU,  8vo. 

GIDEON  GILES  THE  ROPER.     By  Millbr.     Plates.     8vo. 

GODFREY  MALVERN.     By  Millbr.     Plates.     8yo 

GRANrS  SKETCHES  IN  LONDON.     24  EngraTings  by  Phiz.     8vo. 
HONE'S    STRUTT'S  SPORTS  OP  THE   PEOPLE    OP  ENGLAND.  8to.  . 

EVERY-DAY  BOOK  AND  TABLE  BOOK.     3  toIs.  8to. 

YEAR  BOOK.     New  Edition.     Cute.  8vo.  .  ... 

MORNINGS  AT  BOW-STREBT.     Cats  by  Cruiksrahb.  Fcap.  Bro. 

ODDITIES  OF  LONDON  LIFE.     77  CuU.  2  vols,  post  8 vo. 

PICKWICK  ABROAD.  By  Rrywolds  ;  Plates  by  Phiz,  &c.     8vo. 

PICTURES  OF  THE   FRENCH.     Royal  8vo.  .... 

PARTERRE  OF  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE,  ANECDOTE,  &c.    4  vols.  8vo.  . 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY,  with  24  PUtes,  by  Cruikbhaxk.     Post  8vo. 

ROBERT  MACAIRE.     18  Plates,  by  Phiz.     Post  8vo. 

TITMARSH*S  COMIC  TALES.   20  Plates.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  .       . 

WORLD  (THE)  OF  LONDON.     By  John  Fishbr  Murray,  Esq.  12rao.     . 
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ADDISON'S  DAMASCUS  &  PALMYRA, 

ADVENTURES  in  ALGIERS,  3  vols.  8to. 

ISt. 
BARROW  S  PETER  THE  GREAT,  5#. 
BLUNT'S  REFORMATION.  5*. 
BREWSTER'S   (SIR  DAVID)  LIFE  OF 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  ft*. 
BROOKES'S    GENERAL    GAZETTEER, 

New  Edition,  by  Findlat,  8ro,  12v. 
BROOKES^S    GENERAL    GAZETTEER 

IN  MINIATURE,  by  Findlat,  IBido,  U. 
BROWN'S    LIFE    OF    HOWARD    THE 

PHILANTHROPIST,  8ro.  15#. 
CAMPBELL'S    LIVES     OF      BRITISH 

ADMIRALS,  fcap.  S^o.  7«.  <». 
CAVE'S    LIVES    OF  THE    FATHERS, 

New  Edition,  by  Cart,  S  rule  8ro,  X.  4«. 
CAVE'S    UVES   OF   THE  APOSTLES, 

New  BdlUon„by  Cart,  8ro.  8«. 
CECIL'S  LIFE  OF  NEWTON,  82mo,  2f. 
CONDER'S  MODERN  TRAVELLER ;  ewh 

Work  Mid  tepanitely,  rii. : — 
AMERICA.  2  volt.  10«. 
ARABIA,  6f. 

AFRICA,  3  vols.  Maps  &  Plates,  15f. 
SIAM  AND  ASSAM,  5«. 
BRAZIL  &  BUENOS  AYRES,  2  toU.  10«. 
COLUMBIA,  hi, 
EGYPT,  NUBIA,  and  ABYSSINIA,  2  volt. 

10*. 

GREECE,  2  vols.  10«. 

INDIA,  4  vols.  \L 

ITALY,  8  vols.  15«. 

MEXICO  AND  GUATEMALA,  2  vols.  I0«. 

PALESTINE,  hi, 

PERSIA  AMD  CHINA,  2  vols.lOf. 

PERU  AND  CHILI,  5«. 

RUSSIA,  fit. 

SPAIN  &  PORTUGAL,  2  vols.  10«. 

SYRIA  ft  ASIA  MINOR,  2  vols.  I0«. 

TURKEY,  69^ 

MODERN    TRAVELLER,  33  vols..  Maps 

and  Plates,  81.  b$, 
CUNNINGHAM'S  (ALLAN)   LIVES  OF 

BRITISH  PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  fte. 

6  vols.  R  lOf. 

DAVENPORT'S  LIFE  OF  ALI  PACHA, 

VIZIER  OF  EPIRUS.  ft*. 
DAVENPORT'S      HISTORY    OF    THE 

BASTILB,  h», 
DE    FOES    VOYAGE    ROUND     THE 

WORLD  BY  A  COURSE  NEVER  SAILED 

BEFORE,  Af. 
DE  FOE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE 

OF  LONDON.  Af. 
DE  FOE'S  HISTORY  OF   THE  DEVIL, 

AND  VISION  OF  MRS.  VBAL,  &». 

DRUMMOND'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
A.  H.  ROWAN,  ESQ..8to.7«.M. 

EDMONDS'S    LIFE    AND    TIMES   OF 
WASHINGTON,  S  vols.  10s. 

EUSTACE'S     CLASSICAL     TOUR     IN 
ITALY.     Seventh  BdiUon,  8  vols.  Ift#. 

FULLER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY  or  BRI- 
TAIN,  by  NionoLs,  8  toIsl  8ro.  II.  7#. 


FULLER'S  WORTHIES  OF  ENGLAND, 

by  NcTTALL,  8  vols.  8?o.   XU  7s. 
FULLER'S  HISTORY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

WALTHAM .  ABBEY,      AND     INJURED 

INNOCENCE,  by  Nicbols.  6to.  U#. 
GIBBON'S  DECLINE  and  FALL  or  ni 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  Imperial  8vo.  II.  4f. 
GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  or  ENGLAND, 

(Cblnwlck.)  1Smo.6f. 
HISTORY  OF   THE  JEWS,  by  MiLiiAir, 

8  vols.  ISoio.  I8«. 
HOLLINOS'  LIFE  or  GUSTAVUS  ADOL- 

PHUS.  l8mo^6s. 
IRVING'S  LIFE  awd  VOYAGES  or  Ctf  JUS- 

TOPHER  COLUMBUS.  ISmx  Sf. 
JOHNSON'S  HIGHWAYMEN,  ftc  9s. 
JOSEPHUS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS 

OF  THE  JEWS,  8  vol8.8vo.  II.  7«. 
JOSEPHUS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS. 

Complete  In  I  vol.  7«.  6d. 
LANDER'S  DISCOVERIES  to  thb  NIGER, 

%  voK  18mo.  10#. 
LANGHORNE'S  PLUTARCH,  8vo.  9s. 
LIFE  OF  CICERO,  hj  Houiiiea,  ISmo.  St. 
LIFE  OF  RICHARD  L,  IBmo.  fit. 
LIFE  OF  MAHOMMED  ALI,  ISmo,  3«. 
LIFE  OF  MAHOMET,  bv  Rbv.  &  Oassii ,  fis. 
LIFE  OF  BRUCE,  by  M^or  Hksd,  ISmo.  5«. 
LIVES    OF    EMINENT    PHYSICIANS, 

ISmo.  8#. 
M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  KNOX,  l2mo,  4«. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  DR.  ADAM 

CLARKE,  by  Ooe  of  the  Family,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
MEMOIRS  or  JOHN  SHIPF,  New  Edit,  5s, 
M'FARLANE'S  LIVES  XISD  EXPliOlTS 

OF  BANDITTI  AND  ROBBERS.  IBmo.  fts. 
MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  by 

Davshpokt,  8  vote.  11.  Is. 
NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE'S  LIFE  axd 

ADVENTURES,  8  vols.  ISma  lOs. 
NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  THE  CAMP 

AND  COURT  OF,  18mo.  8s. 
NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS, 

by  ToTTLMiN,  8  voli.  8va  II.  I6S; 
PALGRAVE'S  ANGLO-SAXONS,  18mo.  5s. 
PILKINGTON*S       DICTIONARY        OP 

PAINTERS.  By  Allan  Comntmobam.  9to.  Sl«. 
ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  6  vols. 

8vo.  Maps,  II.  18s. 
SEGUR'S  NARRATIVE  or  NAPOLEON'S 

EXPEDITION  IN  RUSSIA.  8  vols.  ISma  10s. 
SKETCHES  PROM  THE  HISTORY  OF 

VENICE,  Maps  sod  Catt.  8  vols.  ISmo.  Ids. 
SOUTHEVS  LIFEor  NELSON,  Cats,  Ac.  fis. 
TOUR  THROUGH  SOUTH    HOLLAND 

AND  UP  THB  RHINE.  ISsso.  Ss. 
TYTLER'S  LIVES  OF  SCOTTISH  WOR- 
THIES, 8  voU.  I81D0.  I  As. 
TYTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,Uno« 

6  vols.  II.  lOs. 
WATSON'S  LIFE  OF  PHIUP  U.  Bvo.  9*. 
WATSON'S  LIFE  OF  PHILIP  III.  Bvo.  9s. 
WELLS'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  Maps,  18s. 
WILLIAMS'S   LIFE  AND  ACTIONS  OF 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  18ido.6«l 
WILSON'S  MISSIONARY  VOYAGE    TO 

THE  SOUTH  SEAS,  Ss. 


NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 


ADVENTURES  OP  CAPTAIN  BONNE- 
VILLE, by  lAViNOf  8  vols.  8to.  10«.  6d. 

CAVENDISH,  OR  THE  PATRICIAN  AT 
SBA«  ISmo.  6«« 

COSLEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE, 
by  Hannab  Moti,  ISmo.  5t. 

DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  or 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  S  toUi.  (Oxford)  10#. 

DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  or 
CAPTAIN  SINGLETON,  6*. 

DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  or 
COLONEL  JACK.  A#. 

DE  FOE'S  MEMOIRS  or  a  CAVALIER,  5«. 

DE  FOE'S  FORTUNATE  MISTRESS,  on 
LIFE  OF  ROXANA,  hi. 

DE  FOE'S  CARLTON'S  MEMOIRS  and 
LIFE  OP  MOTHER  ROSS.  fit. 

EDINBURGH  CABINET  NOVELS,  2  toU. 
6c. 


1 


FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  by  the  Author  of 

••  Carendiih.*'  8  toIs.  U.  lU.  6d, 
COOPER'S  LIONEL  LINCOLN,  I2mo.  3«. 
IRVINQ'S     KNICKERBOCKER'S     HIS- 

TORY  OF  NEW  YORK.  te. 
JACK  TENCH,  MIDSHIPMAN  TURNED 

IDLER,  18  PUlM,  Svo.  I0«.  ed. 
UFE    AND    TIMES   OF  DICK  WHIT- 

TINGTON.  n  PUtcs,  Sto.  St. 
PORTER'S  (MISS)  LAKE  OF  KILLAR- 

NEY,  a  Tale.  ISmo.  4$.M. 
ROBERT  MACAIRE  ih  ENGLAND,  Platet 

by  Pbtt.  lOff.  6d. 
WORTLEY  MONTAGUE,  8  voU.  IQt.  6rf. 
TITMARSH'S     COMIC      TALES    AND 

SKETCHES,  IS  Pl«t«t.     t  Tola.  2U. 
TREASURY    or   WIT  and  ANECDOTE, 

32mo,  it.  ed. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


ABBOTT'S  ROLLA  AT  SCHOOL,  Royal 
18mo,  doth,  Sf.  6(L 

ROLLA'S  VACATION,  Royal 

18mo,  cloth,  3#.  6<l. 

iESOP*S  FABLES  (WhitUQgham),32mo.3«. 

AIKIN'S  CALENDAR  OF  NATURE,  2#.  6d 

BOY'S  OWN  BOOK,  19th  Edit,  square,  6«. 

BARBAULD'S  EVENINGS  AT  H0ME,4«. 

BREAKFAST-TABLE  SCIENCE.  2m.  6d. 

BREWSTER'S  NATURAL  MAGIC,  5«. 

BOY'S  BOOK  OF  SCIENCE,  IGmo.  7«.  6</. 

CHESTERFIELD'S  ADVICE  to  HIS  SON 
ON  MEN  AND     MANNERS,  IBmo.  1#.  6d. 

CHILD'S  (MRS.)  STORIES  FOR  HOLI- 
DAY EVENINGS,  balf-bouad.  2«.6<l.' 

CHILD'S  (THR)  OWN  BOOK,  6tK  Rdition. 
Cuti,  iqaare  1 6010.  7«.  64. 

CHILD'S  (THE) BOTANY, tqnare  16ino,  2t. 

COPLEY'S  (ESTHER)  EARLY  FRIEND- 
SHIP, a  Talo,  8«.  6d. 

COPLEY'S  POPLAR  GROVE,  2#.  6d. 

EARLY  IMPRESSIONS,  by  a  Lady,  U.  6(L 

EDGEWORTH'S  EARLY  LESSONS, 
2  Toll.  ISmo.  A#. 

EDGEWORTH'S  ROSAMOND,  2  toU. 
ISmo,  cloth,  6* 

ENDLESS    AMUSEMENTS,  18mo,  2m. 

ENTERTAINMENT  roa  tub  NURSERY, 
lU  Cuu,o. 

FISHER'S  YOUNG  MAN'S  COMPA- 
NION  2t    ffrfi 

GIRL'S  OWN  BOOH,  bj  Bfmi.  Child,  144 
Cola,  iqiiare,  4m.  6cL 

GRIFFIN'S  BOOK  OF  TRADES,  4m,  6d. 

HISTORY  OFSANDFORD  amd  MERTON, 
ISma  4M,9tL 

HOME,  by  Srdowick,  2m. 

MARY  HOWITT'S  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 
ISmo.    Sold  wparalAlf  at  it.  ea. 

1.  STRIVE  AND  THRIVE. 

2.  HOPE  ON  HOPE  EVER. 

3.  SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

4.  ALICE  FRANKLIN. 

5.  WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST. 

6.  WHICH  IS  THE  WISER. 

7.  LITTLE  COIN  MUCH  CARE. 

8.  WORK   AND  WAGES. 

9.  NO      SENSE     LIKE      COMMON 

SENSE. 
10.  LOVE  AND  MONEY. 


MARY  HOWITrS  WORKS— ooMTmaBD. 

11.  MY  UNCLE,  TBR  CLOCK-MAKER. 

12.  THE  TWO  APPRENTICES. 

13.  MY  OWN  STORY. 
JANEWAY'S  TOKEN  FOR  CHILDREN, 

32ino.  6d. 
JUVENILE  SCRAP-BOOK,  TALES,&i:.  4m. 
JUVENILE  EVERY-DAY  BOOK,  3».  W. 
LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND,2<.6dL 
LOVE  TOKEN  FOR  CHILDREN,  bj  MiM 

SlDOWICK,  it. 

MOTHER'S  STORY  BOOK,  by  Mn.  Cbup, 

ISmo.  St.  6d. 
PETER  PARLEY'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  4«.  6d. 
PETER  PARLEY'S  LIVES  OF  FRANK- 

X^IK  AND  WASHINGTON,  4t.  6d. 

PETER     PARLEY'S     TALES     ABOUT 
Ecaopi,  Aau,  ArmcA,  amd  AMaaicA,  7«.  M. 
The  Sea  and  Padflc   Animali,  Cuta,  7«.  W. 

Oeeoa,  4t,  $d. 
The  Sun,  Mooo,  and 

Stari,4«.  6<f. 
England,  Ireland,  and 

Scotland,  7«.6d. 
Ancient  and  Modem 

Greece,  4#.  6d. 
Cbrbtmai  and  lu  Fee- 

Uvak,7«.6d. 


The  United  Statea  of 
America,  «j.M. 

Rome  and  Modem  Italv, 
49.  64. 

Mytholoij  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  4#.  6d. 

Plante,  edited  bj  Mas. 
LOODOH,  7s.  6d. 

UnWenal  Hisior7,4«.6d. 


PHILIPS'S   CONVERSATIONS    ABOUT 
THE  WHALE  FISHERY.  4t.  6i. 

PHILIPS'S    CONVERSATIONS   ABOUT 
theTOOLS  and  TRADES  of  ANIMALS,  4#.  W. 

RICH   POOR  MAN   AND  POOR   RICH 
MAN,  by  Miss  Bboowicr,  it. 

STORIES  ABOUT  POLAND,  2m.  Gd. 

TEGG'S  PRESENT  FOR  AN    APPREN- 
TICE.   New  Edition,  4t.  &<. 

TOM  TELESCOPE'S  NEWTONIAN  PHI- 
LOSOPHY.   Cuts,  4t.  Bd. 

VILLAGE  AND  THE  VICARAGE,  2m.  &f. 

WATTS'S  DIVINE  SONGS,  W. 

WATTS'S  DIVINE   SONGS  ;  with  Eaaay 
by  Scorr.  6d. 

WHITE'S     NATURAL    HISTORY     OF 
SELBORNE,  by  Lady  Dovaa,  80.  6d. 

WRIGHT'S  OCEAN  WORK,  18mo.  2m.  6d. 

YOUNG  MAN*S  AID  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 
84aao.  it.  6rf. 

YOUNG   LADIES*   STORY-TELLER,  by 
MiM  LvLii,  it. 


THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


ADAMS'  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.     18mo. 

AMBROSE'S  (!)  LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS,  AND  HIS  OTHER  WORKS.  8vo. 

ALLEINE'S  ALARM  TO  UNCONVERTED  SINNERS.     32mo. 

BARROW*S(REV.  J.)  WHOLE   WORKS.    3  roh.  8vo. 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST.     18mo. 

WORKS.     4  voli.  Imperial  8vo.         ..... 

BEAN'S  FAMILY  WORSHIP.     New  EdiUon.     18nio 

BLAIR'S  (DR.  HUGH)  SERMONS.     8to 

BOLTON'S  TREATISES  ON  COMFORTING  AFFLICTED  CONSCIENCES 
BOOTH'S  (REV.  ABRAHAM)  SELECT  WORKS.     12mo. 
BUCK  ON  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE  .  .  .  .        . 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     And  Life  hj  Adam  Clarkk 
WithPlatei.     8to. 


HOLY  WAR.     New  Edition.     18mo. 


BURDER»S  FIFTY-TWO  VILLAGE  SERMONS.    12ino. 

RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  RELIGION.     8vo. 

BURNET'S  EXPOSITION  OF    THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES.     8to.     . 
BUTLER'S  (BISHOP)  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION.     With  Index.     12mo.     . 

SERMONa     12nio 

CALVIN'S  INSTITUTES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.     2  toIb. 
—————  (Selectioni  from),  by  the  Rev.  Samuxl  Duirw.       12mo.     , 
CAMPBELL'S  LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.    8to. 

DISSERTATION  ON  THE  MIRACLES.    8vo.      . 

(D.D.)  WORKS  NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED.     6  roli.  8to.    . 

PULPIT  ELOQUENCE  AND  PASTORAL  CARE.  8vo. 

CAVE'S  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.     New  Edition  hj  Cart.     8ro. 
CECIL'S  SERMONS.     Now  first  collected.     12mo.         .... 
CLARKE  GOSPELS  HARMONIZED.    With  Notes,  &e.,  hj  Dunh.    8ro. 

ON  THE  PROMISES  OF  SCRIPTURE.    32mo. 

CLARKE'S  (DR.  ADAM)  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.    By  Dome.     12mo.     . 

LETTER   TO    A    YOUNG  PREACHER,  AND 

TRAVELLER'S  PRAYER 

SERMONS.     With  great  Additions.     4  vols.       . 

COLES  ON  GOD'S  SOVEREIGNTY.     l2mo.  .... 

COOPER'S  SERMONS  ON  THE  LEADING  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  QOSFEL 

PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR 

DAVIES*S  LECTURES  ON  PROPHECY.     12mo.    .... 
DODDRIDGE'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.     Imperial  Sto; 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUL     . 

DUNN'S  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  REV.  J.  HOWE 

___ CALVIN       . 

DWIQHT'S  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY.     5  vols.     8vo. 

— 5  ▼ols.     Pocket  Edition 

EDWARDS'S  (REV.  JONATHAN)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     2  v.  Imp.  8to. 
ELLIS'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DIVINE  THINGS  FROM  REVELATION 
EISLEY'S  ANNOTATIONS  ON  THE  GOSPELS  AND  ACTS.  Bj  Walkee.  8vo. 
EVANS'S  SKETCH  OF  ALL  RELIGIONS.     New  Edition.     12mo. 
FINNEY'S  SERMONS  ON  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS.     12mo. 
FISHER'S  MARROW  OP  MODERN  DIVINITY.     12mo.     . 
FULLER'S  (D.D.)  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.     12mo.  . 
FULLER'S  HOLY  AND  PROFANE  LIFE.     Portruts.     8to. 
GILL'S  BODY  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY.     2  vols.     8vo. 

CAUSE  OF  GOD  AND  TRUTH.    8vo.  .  .  .         . 

GOODWIN'S  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.     BjDuNir.     12mo. 

REDEMPTION  REDEEMED.     New  Edition.  8yo. 

GURNALL'S   CHRISTIAN   IN  COMPLETE  ARMOUR.     Now  Edition,  by 

Campbcll.  ....  .  .  .        • 

HALL'S  CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  8vo. 

(REV.  ROBERT)  SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     l2mo. 

HALYBUBTON'S  THEOIX)GlCAL  WORKS.    8to.  .  ... 

HANNAM'S  PULPIT  ASSISTANT.     Now  Edition.     8vo. 

HAWKER'S  (REV.  ROBERT)  POOR  MAN'S  MORNING  PORTION.  12mo. 

, EVENING  PORTION 

HERVEY'S  THERON  AND  ASPASIO.     8yo.  .... 

MEDITATIONS  AND  CONTEMPLATIONS.    8to. 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  VILLAGE  DIALOGUES.  34th  Edition.    12mo. 
HOOKER'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY.     2  vols.  8to 
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THEOLOGY,  &c.  &c.,  CONTINUED. 


£    9,   d 
JENKS'S  FAMILY  DEVOTION.     By  Simkon.     12ino.  .  .  .030 

LAWS  OF  CHRIST  RESPECTING  CIVIL  OBEDIENCE,  &c.    8?o.  .     0  16    0 

LEIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS.     8vo 2    5     2 

^^Z_-_— -  LECTURES,  THEOLOGICAL,  &c.  .026 

MASON'S  HELP  TO  FAMILY  AND  PRIVATE  DEVOTION       .  •     ®     ?    ? 

__-   S»IRITUAL  TREASURY  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD.  8iro.     0    7    0 

MASSILLON'S  SERMONS.     New  Edition.     Svo 2  ,2    2 

MILNER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.    By  Hawks.    Svo.         .  .  *        '    2    o     2 

MORE'S  rHANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY.     32mo.  .  »  .026 

mSKgexeeow^  ^,^   ^ 

New  Edition.     By  J.  Nichols.     6  vols.  Svo.  .  .  •  '     ?     ?     2 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.    2  vols.    8vo.  ,        '     i  ,i    2 

NEWTON'S  (REV.  JOHN)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     Svo.  .  *     2     ?     a 

OLNEY  HYMNS.     By  Cowpkr  and  Nkwton.     32mo.         .  .  '         '     ?     1     2 

ORTON'S  (REV.  JOB)  PRACTICAL  WORKS.    2  vols.  8vo.  .14    0 

PALEY»S  WORKS.     New  Edition.    Svo.  .  .  .  •  '    ?  ^?     ? 

^  ^ NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS.  By  Paxtow.  5  vols.  8vo.     2     5     0 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.     18mo.  .  .  .026 

PEARSON  ON  THE  CREED.     A  New  Edition.     By  Nichols.     8vo.  ,     0  10     6 

PITMAN'S  SERMONS  FOR  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  YEAR.    2  vols.  .110 

SECOND  COURSE.    2  vols.  .  .  ..110 

PORTEUS'S  (BISHOP)  LECTURES  ON  ST.  MATTHEW.  8vo.        .  ,070 

OUESNEL'S  REFLECTIONS  ok  thk  GOSPELS.  Essay  by  Witmah,  3  vols.  12mo.  110 
ROBERTS  ORIENTAL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE,  8vo.  .  0  12  0 
ROBINSON'S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.     8vo.  .  .  '222 

ROMAINE'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  Svo.  .  .  :         .     0    9     0 

HOWE'S  DEVOUT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  HEART  .  .  .016 

SAURIN'S  SERMONS.    New  Edition.     ByBuRDiR.    3  vols.        .  .  .     1  16     0 

SCOTrS  (REV.  THOMAS)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  Chiswicb.     .  .080 

SIMPSON'S  PLEA  FOR  RELIGION  AND  THE  SACRED  WRITINGS.  12mo.  .046 
SPRING'S  OBLIGATIONS  OP  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  BIBLE.  32mo.  .030 
STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD.  By  Dr.  Clarke.  2  vols.  0  6  0 
THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE.    Royal  32mo.  .  '    2    ?    2 

TODD'S  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHE;JI 2    2    2 

WORKS  ON  SUNDAY  TEACHING,  &c,     Svo.  .  '       '     2    ?     2 

VENN'S  COMPLETE  DUTY  OF  MAN.     12mo.  .  .  '2*2 

WAKE'S  (Bisnor)  OENUINE   APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES.     12ino.  .050 

WARDEN^S  SYSTEM  OP  REVEALED  KKL.IQ10N.  By  Nichols.  Svo.  .  0  10  6 
WATTS'  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.     32mo.     Pocket  Edition.      .  .  .016 

. (Bahfisld's  Edition.)   Svo.  cloth  .      .     0  10     6 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.     12nio,         .  .  .  .040 

HOPEFUL  YOUTH  FALLING  SHORT  OF  HEAVEN  .010 

GUIDE  TO  PRAYER.     32mo.  .  .  .016 

DEATH  AND  HEAVEN.     32ino.  .  •.  .016 


WESLEY'S  SERMONS,  Edited  by  Drkw.     2  vols.  Svo.                         .  .     0  15     0 

JOURNAL  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS.     Svo.  .090 

WHEATLEY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.     Svo.                .  .080 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     32aio.  .020 

WILLIAMS'S  CHRISTIAN  PREACHER.     By  Jackson.     12mo.            .  .046 

WITSIUS  ON  THE  COVENANT  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN.     2  vols.  .14     0 


CHEMISTRY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTANY,  MEDICINE,  &c. 

ABERCROMBIE'S   POCKET   GARDEN- 


ER'S CALENDAR,  ISmo.  2«. 

BERTHOLLET  ON  DYFJNG,by  Uuk,  12«. 

BEST'S  ART  OF  ANGUNG,  by  Jackson, 
32mo.  2#.  (id. 

BUCHAN'S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE, 
SvOb  7«.  6(f. 

BUFFON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  New 
BditioD,  by  Wuoht.  466  Cats,  4  volt.  \l.  4#. 

CREAM  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE; 
A  NOTE-BOOK  OF  GBNBEAL  INFOR- 
MATION, ISmo.  U, 

DAVY'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY, 

Svo.  9#. 
GARDENS  &  MENAGERIE  or  thk  ZOO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.  282  Cuta.  2  vols.  1^  U. 


GRIFFIN'S  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY, 
Sva  \h  U, 

HUBER'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
HONEY-BEE.  l2mo,  6#. 

M AWE'S  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GAR- 
DENER, 6«. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  INSECTS.  Cuts. 

2  Tobk  lOf . 

PARKE'S  CHEMICAL  CATECHISM,  5*. 
RYDGE'S   VETERINARY    SURGEONS' 

MANUAL,  4th  Edition,  Hi. 
THOMSON'S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 
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SBLBORNB,  by  Lady  Dovbr,  a«.  (k<. 
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ABBOT'S  HOARY  HEAD  AND  THB  VALLEY 
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11  Tob.    64aio.    Cloth,  Gilt.  1/. 
ANECDOTE    BOOK,    OR   FIVE    HUNDRED 

CURIOUS  NARRATIVES,  ftc    ISmo,  3«. 
BARROW'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MUTINY  OF 

THE  BOUNTY,  tt, 
BUCK'S  ANECDOTES.  MORAL,  RELIGIOUS, 

AND  ENTERTAINING.     12mo,  A«. 
BUCKS'S   HARMONIES   AND   SUBLIMITIES 

OF  NATURE.    3  rola.  8ro.  It.  lU.6d. 
BUCKE'S  RUINS  or  ANCIENT  CITIES  2  vis.  lOf . 
BURTON'S  ANATOMY   OF   MELANCHOLY. 

N«w  EdiUon,  PlaUs.  Sro.  12#. 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC. 

8to,  9<. 
CHANNING'S  (DR.  W.  E.)  WORKS.  New  Edit 

8  Toll.  Sro,  ISf. 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE.    New 

BdlUon.  S#. 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  FAMILY  NURSE.    Companion 
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CHILD'S  (MRS.)  MOTHER'S  BOOK.  39mo,  9». 
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IN  THB  WEST  INDIES,  S#. 
COMMON   SENSE   FOR   COMMON  PEOPLE. 

By  BfflBTtN  DOTLI,   1«. 

COWPER'S  LIFE  AND    WORKS.     Bt  Gum- 

8BAWB.    8  roll.  21. 
COWPER'S  POEMS.  18mo,dot]i.  1«. 
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SOUTH  OF  IRELAND.  At. 
CYCLOPEDIA  OF  POPULAR  SONGS.      New 

Edition,  S#. 
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STEWART'S   (DUOALD)     PHILOSOPHY  OF 
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SPHINX.    A  COLLECTION  OF  400  ENIGMAS. 

fte..  ls.M. 
THREE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  LIVING.  82mo.  2«. 
TODD'S  STUDENT'S  MANUAL.   32ino.  3#. 
TODD'S  LECTURES  TO  CHILDREN.  32mo,  2s. 

TRUTH  MADE  SIMPLE.   82mo.  Si. 

SIMPLE  SKETCHES.     SSmo,  2«. 

TREASURY  OF  WIT  AND  ANECDOTE.  Royal 
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BOOK.  ISmo.  is.  6d. 
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MIND.     ISmo,  2#. 
WESLEYANA,  A    SELECTION    FROM  WES- 
LEY'S WRITINGS.     18mo,a«. 
WESLEY  AN  METHODIST  CONFERENCE.  By 

Rtibson.     8to,  2#. 
WESLEY'S    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY.      By 

RoBsaT  MoDia.     3  vols.  ]5«. 
WESLEY  FAMILY.  By  Da.  A.  Clabki,  2  vols.  12#. 
WONDERS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE.   12mo.  tt. 
YOUNG  ENTHUSIAST   IN   RUMBLE    LIFE, 

ISmo,  2*.6d. 
YOUNG'S    NIGHT    THOUGHTS     ON   LIFE, 

DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALITY,  18mo,  2#. 
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ADAM'S  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.   New  Edition. 
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JESCHYLUS,  a  New  Translation.  18mo.  S#. 
£SOP'S  FABLES.     (Chiswick  Press.)  3#.  6<f. 
AINSWORTH'S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTION. 

ARY,  by  Dtmock.  18mo.  7«. 
ALEXANDER    THE    GRRAT.   LIFE    OF.    by 

Rev.  J.  WIUJ41U.  b»* 
ALDBRSON'S     ORTHOGRAPHICAL     EXER- 
CISES, U. 
ANTHON'S  HORACE,  with  Enflish  Notes.     A 

New  Edition,  by  Boyd,  7t.  6d. 
ANTHON'S  SALLUST,  with  Enfllsh  Notes.    A 

New  Edition,  by  Botd,  lSnx>,  &r. 
ANTHON'S  CICERO'S  ORATIONS,  with  Eng. 

llsh  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  by  Boyd.  12mo,6«. 
ANTHON'S    GREEK    READER,   witii    English 

Noin.  A  New  Edition,  by  Boyd,  12nio,  7s.  6d. 
ANTHON'S  C2ESAR*8  COMMENTARIES,  with 

Maps  and  Plates,  12bio,  6«. 
ANTHON'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    New  Edition, 

by  Da.  Majob.  King's  College.  1 2mo,  As. 
ANTHON'S  GREEK  PROSODY.    New  Edition, 

by  Da.  Majob.  King's  College,  12mo,  2f.  6d. 
ANTHON'S  LATIN  GRAMMAa     New  Edition. 

by  Rev.  W.  Havbs,  King's  CoUege,  12mo,  As. 
BALDWIN'S  ROME.     12mo.  is.  6d. 
BALDWIN'S  GRBECB.     12mo.  4s, 
BALDWIN'S  PANTHEON  OF  THE  HEATHEN 

DEITIES.  lsrmo,&ff.&f. 
BALDWIN'S  FABLES.     Cuts.  I2mo.  is. 
BARROW'S  PETER  the  GREAT.  6#. 
BLAIR'S  LECTURES  ON  RHETORIC,  by  Rev. 

T.  Dalb.    8vo.  Ms. 
BONNYCASTLE'S    SCHOOL    BOOKS,   edited 
by  Rev.  B.C.  Tyson.' 


BURGESS'S  (BISHOP)  RUDIMENTS  OF  HE- 
BREW GRAMMAR.     7s. 
CARR'S  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

12mo,  6#.  6d. 
CICERO'S  EPISTOL£  AD  ATTICUM.    2voU. 

]2mo.  \2t, 
CRABB'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  KNOW- 

LEDGE.  Fourth  Edition.     7#. 
CUDWORTHS    INTELLECTUAL    SYSTEM, 

4  vols.  8vo. 
DAVENPORT'S  WALKER'S  DICTIONARY  IN 

MINIATURE.     18mo,  5*. 
DUNCAN'S   (Rev.  Dr.)  HEBREW   LEXICON 

AND  GRAMMAR.    18mo,7«. 
ENFIELD'S  SPEAKER.     A  New  Edition.  3«.  6d. 
ENFIELD'S  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

New  Edition.     Is.  3d. 
BTON  GIIEEK  GRAMMAR,  by  Hombb,  12nio.  is. 
FINLAY'S  GENERAL  SCHOOL  ATLAS.   Royal 

8vo.  Coloured  lis. 

OUTLINE  MAPS.     Royal  8vo.  6#. 

FRENCH   CLASSICS   FOR   SCHOOLS,  edited 
by  Vbmtodillac,  ISmo,  vis..— 

Elisabeth.  Mmb.  Cot-  !  LaChanmi^re  Indienne. 
TIN.     2t.  6d. 


Numa  Pompilius.  By 
Flobian.    6s- 


Nouveauz  Morceauz 
Choisis  de  Buffon. 
2#.6<l. 
ELLIS'S  LATIN   EXERCISES. 
By  Wriobt.  Zs.  6d, 

GUY'S  SCHOOL  BOOKS- 


St.Pibbbb.   it.  6d. 

Choix  dee  Conies  Mo- 
mux  de  Marmootel. 
is.Bd. 

Hiatoire  de  Pierre  le 
Grand.  Voltaibb.  5t. 
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New   Edition. 


Aritiimetic,  3#.  Bd. 
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44. 

BOWBY'S  FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  8vo.  12#. 
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l2Blo,6f. 
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Introduction  to  Mensu- 

ration.  6#. 
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Britinh  Primer,  1 2mo. 

half-bound.  6d. 
Spelling  Booli,  12mo. 
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